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Salt.clod  ;  see  Sea.siudge. 

Salt  of  Glass ;  see  Sandiver. 

Sallow.willow  ;  see  Willow. 

Samphire,  the  Marsh ;  sec  Salt- 
Wort,  the  Jointed. 

Samphire,  the  Shrubby ;  see  Salt* 
wort,  the  Jointed. 

Scab,  in  Dogs  ;  see  Dog. 

Scarlet  Tree-mite  ;  see  Spider, 
the  Red. 

Sea-arrow,  grass  ;     see  Arrow, 
grass. 

Sea-barky  ;  see  Barley. 

Sea-beet  ;  see  Beet.    , 

Sea-belt  ;    see  Sea.wrack^    the 
Sweet. 

Sea-bindweed  ;  see  Bindweed. 
»  Sea-Buckthorn  ;  see  Buckthorn, 
the  Sea. 

Sea-calf;  see  Seal. 

Sea-meadow-grass  ;    see   Mea- 
dow-grass. 

Sea- moss  ;  see  Coralline. 

Sea-onion ;  see  Squill,  the  Com- 
mon. 

Sea.pea ;  see  Pea. 

Sea-purslane  j  see  Orache,   the 
Shrubby. 

Sea-reed;  see  Matweed,  the  Sea^ 

Sea-star-wort  ;    see    Starwort, 
the  Sea* 

Sea-waare;  see  Sea- wrack. 

Seville- orange  ;  see  Orange. 

Seydschutz-water  j  see  Sedlitz- 
Water. 

Shab ;  see  Scab. 

Sharpjing ;     see    Stickle-back, 
the  Common, 
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Sheep-fag  5  seep.  61. 

Shrub-stone-crop ;     see     Salt« 
wort. 

Sight  ;  see  Dimness. 

Silk-plant  ;  see  Swallow -wort, 
the  Common. 

Similo^; ;  see  Zinc. 
•     Sithe  ;  see  Sythe. 

Skegs  ;  sec  Oat. 

Slate-coal ;  see  Coal. 

Sole ;  see  Soal. 

Somnambulism  ;  see  Sleep. walk, 
ing. 

Sour-croute ;  see  Crout* 

Sour- trefoil  j     see    Sorrel,  the 
Common. 

Spanish   Fly  j     sec    Fly,     the' 
Spanish, 

Spanish  Lilac;  see  Lilac,   the 
Common. 

Spear-thistle ;  see  Thistle. 

Spelt ;  see  Wheat. 

Spicknel  ;  see  Spignel. 

Spinell  ;  see  Ruby. 

Spunk  ;  see  Touchwood. 

Square  Barley  ;  see  Bere. 

Squash  |  see  Gourd. 

St.   James's  Wort;    see  Rag# 
wort>  the  Common. 

Starwort,  the  Water ;  see  Star- 
grass. 

Stinking  Flower-de-luce;    see 
Flower-de-luce. 

Storm-glass ;  see  Weather-glass ^ 

Strasburgh-turpentioe ;  see  Tur« 
pentine. 

Strawberry-trefoil ;  see  Trefoil, 

Stricken  i  see  Quarter-evil. 
k  Suffolk^ 
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Saffolk,  or    Skim- cheese  ;    see 
Cheese. 

Sugar-cane  ;  sec  Sugar. 

Sulphuric-acid  j    see  Vitriolic- 
scid. 

Summer-barley ;  see  barley. 

Sun.fish  ;  see  Sharks  the  Bai»k. 
ing. 

Sweet-cicely;  see  Cicely,    the 
Sweet. 

Swine-pock ;  see  Chicken-pock 
(in  Supplem.) 

Swine's-cress ;  see  Scurvy-grass. 

Swiss.cheesc  ;  see  Cheese. 

Sympathetic  Ink  ;  see  Inlc. 

Tangle  ;     see  Sea-wrack,    the 
Esculent. 

Terras ;  sec  Tarras. 

Threshing  ;  see  Thrashing. 

Tine -tare ;  see  Vetch,  the  Com. 

Tombac  j  see  Zinc. 

Traas  ;  see  Tarras. 

Tree-moss  ;  see  Liverwort,  the 
Officinal  Stringy. 

Trefoil-buck-bean ;    see  Buck- 
bean. 

Vcnicc-turpentine  ;  see  turpen- 
tine. 

Venice-treacle ;     see    Treacle, 
the  Venice. 

Wakefulness  ;  see  Waking. 

Water-chickweed;seeStar-gras8. 

Water-crow-foot  ;    see  Crow- 
foot (in  Supplem.) 

Water-crowfoot,    the    Round, 
leaved  ;   see  Crowfoot. 

Water-dropwort ;      sec  Drop- 
wort. 

Water- fennel  ;  see  Star-grass. 

Water-flower-de-luce;  seeFlow- 
cr-dc-luce . 

Water-rat ;  see  Rat. 

Water-starwort ;  see  Star-grass. 

Watering  of  Gardens  ;  see  Kit- 
chen-garden. 


Way-thistle  ;  see  Saw-wort. 

Weeping- willow  ;  see  Willow# 
Westphaiia-checse  ;  see  Cheese. 

Wey  ;  see  Weigh. 

Whipt-syllabub;  see  Syllabid). 

Whistling-swan  ;  sec  Swan,  the 
Wild. 

Whitloe ;  see»  Whitlow. 

Wild-basil  ;  sec  Thyme. 

Wild  Burnet  ;  see  Burnet,    the 
Great. 

Wild-liquorice;  seeMilk-vetch^ 

Wild-thyme ;  see  Thyme. 

Willow,  the  Sweet  ;  see  Gale, 
the  Sweet. 

Willow-berb,  the  Hooded  ;  see 
Sculi.cap ;   the  Common. 

Willow-herb,  the  Purple-spik- 
ed ;   see  Loose-strife,  the  Purple. 

"Wiltshire-cheese  ;  see  Cheese. 

Winnowing,  machine  ;  see  Win., 
now. 

WolPs-bane,  the    Great ;    see 
Leopard's,  bane. 

Wood- strawberry ;  see  Straw- 
berry. * 

Wormseed  ;   see   Mustard,  the 
Common  Hedge. 

Wort-cress  ;  see  Scurvy-grass. 

Xanthoxylon  ;  see  Zanthoxylon 

Yellow  Bed-straw;  see  Cheese- 
rennet. 

Yellow  Dead-nettle  ;  see  Wea* 
sel- snout. 

Yellow  Gum  j    see  Gum    (in 
Supplem.) 

Yellow-flag ;     see    Flower-de- 
luce. 

-     Yellow    Hercules ;    see    Zan. 
thoxylon. 

Yew-leaved  Fir;  see  Fir-tree. 

Yorkshire  Sanicle ;  see  Butter- 
wort. 
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PLATES 

IN    THE    FOURTH    VOLUME. 

I.  White  Saxifrage,  p.  25, 
•^11.  Mr.  Antis's  Improved  Spinning- Wheel,  p.  ii6. 
v<  III.  Mr.  RoBB&T  Salmon's  Improved  Machine  for  cutting  Stmr, 

v^lv.  Count  Riesch's  newly  invented  Straw-cutter,  p.  153    -y^ 
*^  V.  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle's  Improved  Thrashing  Machine,  p.  109* 
«^VI.  Mr.    Besant's  Undershot   Water-wheel;    and  Mr.   T.  A» 
Knight's  Drill  Machine,  p.  248. 

*^II.  Washing  Machine  invented  in  Germany,  p.  290. 

v^III.  Mr.  H.  Sajijeant's  Machine  for  raising  Water,  297-9S. 

/IX.  Rcv.T.  C.  Munnino's  Turn ip- Drill ;  Mr.  Lester's  CukL 
vator ;  and  Mr.  Eccleston's  Peat-Borer  (P/.  I.  SuppL)  p.  416. 
vOC.  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Polfreeman's  Improved  Wimiowing  Ma- 
chine, p.  454. 

N.B.  Several  iUtinS  ohjeBi  halving  oecattonally  been  repre tented 
in  one  and  the  same  Platen  the  Reader  ought  to  be  apprize df  that  be 
*wiil  meet  *With  the  respe3t*ve  Descriptiofts  of 

Mr.  Besant's  Undershot  Water-wheel,  in  the  Article  Water, 
p.  298. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Munninc's  Tumip-drill,  under  the  Article  Turnep, 

Mr.  Eccleston's  Peat.borer,  in  the  Article  Peat,  of  the  Sup, 
plement,  pp.  443 — 44. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page  248,  Col.  1,  line      4,  dele  \?late  II.  Supplement.] 

^....^  298,  ——  1,  <-^—        dele,  in  the  two  last    lines,  the  words, 

**  Plate  II.  for  the  Supplement^*'  and  read, 
"  in  the  same  Plate  which  is  annexed 
to  the  Article  Turnep,  p.  248,  of  this 
Volume.;* 

•_415,  .^-.2,  — 3p,  read,  aquatilis. 

■i       418, 2, 25,  read,   aesius. 

In  the  pages  :  for  225,  read  425  s  for  228,  read  428  5   for  229,  ^^d 

429  3  for  230,  read  430. 
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RUM 

RUFF,  Of  Tringa  pugnax,  L. 
a  bird  of  passage,  freqaentitig 
the  fens  of  Littcolndbire,  and  va^ 
mxM  other  parts  of  Britain,  early 
in  the  spring;  and  disappearing 
nbout  ftfobaehnas. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March, 
tM*  early  in  April,  RuiFs,  for  a  short 
time,  visit  Mardn  Mere,  in  Lanca- 
shins  5  where  they  are  taken  in 
^lap-nets»  to  the  number  of  40  or 
•^dosen  in  a  season  ;  and  fattened 
for  tl)e  table  :  the  food  commonly 
employed,  is  bread  and  milk,  hemp- 
seed,  boiled  wheat,  and  sugar: 
thus,  in  about  a  fortnight  they  be- 
come- extrenndy  fat  j  and  are  go- 
neraity  soM  a«  2«.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 
Being  of  im  irascible  dispo^tion,  it 
is  erroneously  supposed  that  these 
birds  mast  be  itd  in  dark  places ; 
Jest,  on  the  adoiMSion  of  Hght,  they 
should  desCRif  etch  other  by  conv- 
bat.  ^ 

Ru^  are  dtsesMd  for  the  table,  * 
wtth  dietr  intesinies,  like  snipes ; 
and,  when  kitted  at  the  critical 
time,  are  by  e^iipnres  considered 
-the  most  delicfOtM-of  morsels. 
*  lUMr  ^  spMuons  liquor  which 
4»  distilM  from  sugar-canes. 

The  best  state  in  whicii  rum  can 
he  1tnport6d  or  preserved,  is  that  of 
feOdmsA.  sphlt  7  as  it  may  thus  be 
coMvief^  m  offchtdf  of  its  usual 
coMpasB^  Md  afterwards  reduced 
t»  tbt  ^9pet  degree    of   prorf 
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strength,  by  means  of  spring-wa- 
ter. It,  would,  likewise,  m  this 
state  be  better  calculated  for  punch, 
both  on  account  of  its  finer  flavour, 
and  becacisc  the  strength  of  the 
mixture  may  be  then  more  uni- 
formly regulated.  Farther,  frau- 
dulent persons  would  now  be  pre- 
vented from  adulterating  it  with 
malt  spirits,  and  fliso  from  dulci^ 
fying  or  sweetening  it  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  similar  pernicious  drugs . 
Pure,  old  rum,  is  incomparaW}- 
morc  wholesome  than  brandy  j  Dr. 
Short,  therefore,  prefers  it  to  any 
other  spirit,  both  as  a  cordial,  and 
for  making  punch.  It  softens  and 
dilates  the  alimentary  canal,  while 
it  promotes  a  more  regular  perspi- 
ration, as  well  as  the  discharge  of 
urine.  It  is  also  of  greater  sci  vice 
in  nephriticcomplaints  ;  and,  where 
the  constitution  is  broken  by  hard 
6r  long- continued  drinking,^Dr.  S. 
recommends  it  in  small  quantities, 
as  being  well  adapted  to  raise  and 
preserve  the  tone  of  \\\t  stomach. — 
We  deem  it,  however,  necessary 
to  observe,  that  such  stimulating 
liquors  are  in  no  cas^  absolutely 
salubrious,  and  ought  to  be  rchprt- 
ed  to  only  as  medicines. — See  Ar- 
Racr,  Brawdy,  and  Gin. 
Runking-Thrush.   SeeFRusKf. 

RtJNKTET.      SeeRtNN^ET. 

RUPTURE,  or  a  partial  protmf- 
i^ofv  of  an  intestine,  ia  one  of  thos^ 
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complaints  which  has  lately  become 
so  geueral,  especially  among  the 
labouring  classes,  as  to  induce  be- 
nevolent persons  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis to  institute  a  society  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  poor  affli6l- 
cd  with  this  malady,  under  the  di- 
rc^on  of  Mr.  Turnbull. 

The  places  in  which  ruptures 
generally  appear,  are  the  groin, 
scrotum,  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  thigh,  the  navel,  and  between 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  tu- 
mor most  frequently  consists  of  a 
portion  either  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
or  of  the  omentum  (known  by  the 
name  of  caul)  or  sometimes  even 
of  both  :  though  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen, 
bladder,  &c.  having  formed  the 
contents. — From  the  nature  and 
situation  of  parts,  the  difTerent  spe- 
cies are  distinguished  and  named  : 
thus,  a  rupture  is  called  ingidnal, 
when  situated  in  the  groin ;  but, 
when  proceeding  down  to  the  scro- 
tum, which  is  often  the  case,  it  re- 
ceives the  appellation  of  scrotal; 
when  occurring  on  the  thigh,  it  is 
termed  Jemoral ;  and,  when  the 
navel  is tlie  part  fiffc€tcd,umbilicaL 
The  size  of  the  sac  varies  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  disorder :  at  the 
beginning  it  appears^  small,  but  by 
degrees  increases. 

Symptoms :  An  clastic  white 
swdling,  attended  with  pain,  which 
becomes  more  violent  on  every 
exertion  ;  nausea  j  vomiting ;  and 
obstradion  of  the  bowels.  When 
the  tumor  is  produced  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  gut,  without  containing 
any  feces,  the -surface  will  be  found 
smooth  or  equal  -,  and,  if  compress- 
ed, quickly  resumes  its  former  size 
on  removing  the  finger.  On  the 
contrary,  when  hard  feces  are  con- 
tained in  an  intestinal  rupture  of 
long  standing,  they  will  be  obvious 
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from  considerable  inequalities,—- 
Should  a  portion,  both  of  intestine 
and  caul,  be  included  in  the  sac,  it 
will  then  be  unequal  and  soi\  j  but, 
if  arising  from  the  caul  alone,  there 
will  be  no  obstru6tion  of  thebo>^8. 
The  inguinal  rupture  begins  ia 
the  groin,  and  gradually  descends 
ioto^be  scrotum,  or  into  the  labia 
vaginae.  Tht  femoral  hernia  occurs 
more  frequently  in  Women ;  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  former : 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  tiunor  in  the  latter  is 
deeper ;  and  that  the  ring  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  which  in  this 
case  lies  above  the  swelling,  in  that 
of  the  inguinal  kind,  endrely  sur- 
rounds the  diseased  part. 

The  event  of  this  malady  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance  in- 
eluded.  If  the  protruded  parts  be 
not  timely  reduced,  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  such  as  stridure, 
inflammation,  and  mortification, 
may  be  apprehended  \  though  the 
portion  of  intestine,  thus  strangu- 
lated, be  inconsiderable;  but,  if 
the  caul  alone  be  propelled,  it  is 
seldom  attended  with  danger ;  be- 
cause this  membrane  is  not  of  such 
importance  in  the  animal  economy 
as  the  viscera  and  intestines. 

Causes  :  As  ruptures  uniformly 
take  place  in  cooseqweoce  of  local 
debility,  it  follows,  that  whatever 
may  have  such  effc6t,  will  also  oc- 
casion a  protrusion  of  parts  from 
their  natural  situation ;  for  instance, 
all  violent  bodily  eatercise,  iingiog» 
crying,  hfting  heavy  burthens, quick 
and  sudden  motions,  leaping,  fell- 
ing, &c.  every  forcible  compression 
ot  tl>e  abdominal  viscera  by  too 
narrow  garments,  such  gs  stiiya; 
or  waistbands.  Hence  soldiers^ 
Fingers,  dancers,  porters,  and  wo- 
men of  difficult  partuniioiv^re  very 
subjed.to  this  malady.*— Ia  chil- 
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tJrcn,  itoffen  proceeds  from  crying, 
obstfudioh  of  the  bowels,  flatu- 
lence, and  the  negled  of  narses. 
It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  thcwe  countries  where 
Of/  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
diet,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  rup- 
tures. 

Cure:  TTie  first objed should  be 
to  reduce  the  protruded  parts,  be- 
fore a  strangulation  takes  place. 
For  this  purpose,  the  patient  must 
be  laid  on  hi^back ;  the  head  being 
low,  and  the  breech  elevated  by 
pillows.  Warm  fomentations  of 
ittUd  aromatic  and  emollient  sub- 
stances, such  aschamomilc-flowers, 
mallows,  kc,  are  next  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  the  effe6ts  of  which  will 
be  greatly  promoted  by  inje6Ung  a 
de<»^on  of  similar  herbs  with  a 
table  spoonful  or  two  of  si^eet  oil. 
After  having  persevered  in  these 
applications  for  some  time,  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  tumor  by  gentle  pressure ;  and, 
if  this  prove  ineffectual,  greater  force 
must  be  used,  yet  so  that  the  ope- 
rator, ^hile  lie  presses  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  may  re-condud 
the  pn^cAing  part  with  his  fingers, 
through  the  same  aperture  through 
which  it  had  been  protruded,  -close- 
ly following  its  natural  diredion. 
llius,  if  the  hernia  be  in  the  groin 
or  scrotum,  the  pressure  must  be 
made  obliquely  upwards  and  out- 
wards j  in  femoral  cases,  it  should 
be  performed  diredly  upwards ;  and 
umbilical  ruptures  are  reposed  by 
compressing  thera  backwards. 

The  greatest  bendit  has  been 
derived  from  the  application  of  vi- 
triolic actlier  to  the  swelling,  so  as 
to  evaporate  this  volatile  liquor  by 
gradually  dropping  it  on  the  part 
affeded.  If  the  patient  be  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  oopiohs  bleeding 
WQomet  oecessaiy ;  as  it  occasions 
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relaxation,  and  prevents  inflamnia- 
tion.  In  order  to  preserve  the  part 
in  its  natural  situation,  and  to  pre* 
vent  a  relapse,  after  it  has  been  re- 
duced, a  sufficient  degree  of  pres- 
sure must  be  applied  to  the  rup- 
tured spot ;  an  objed  which  will  be 
most  ene6tually  attained  by  a  spring, 
truss.  This  instrument  is  manu- 
fadured  in  a  superior  manner  by 
Mr.  Savigny,  rf  King-street,  Co-» 
vent-garden. 

The  reduSHon  of  umhilical  rup- 
tures,! if  timdy  undertaken,  is 
mostly  effefted  by  the  applicatioa 
of  a  bandage.— If,  however,  the 
treatment  before  stated,  should  not 
be  attended  with  success,  but  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms  increase,* 
recourse  ought  immediately  to  be 
"had  to  a  skilful  surgeon ;  as  pro- 
crastination may  render  the  malady 
incurable. 

RUPTURE- WORT,theSMooTH,. 
or  Hemiaria  glavra,  L..  an  indige- 
nous perennial  plant,  which  grows 
id  gravelly  soils,  and  flowers  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. — This 
herb  il,  according  to  Dr.  With  br- 
ing, both  saline  and  astringent ; 
its  expressed  juice  removes  spec]^s 
from  tlie  ^yts ;  and,  when  takea 
internally,  it  is  likewise  said  to  in- 
crease the  secretions  by  the  kid- 
liies. — Bautsch  has  employed  it 
in  tanning. — Cows  and  horses  eat. 
the  plant  5  and,  though  rejeded  by 
hogs  and  goats,  it  is  much  relished' 
by  sheep. 

RUSH,  or  Juncus,  L.  a  gftius  of 
plants,  comprising  36  species,  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Wither- 
in©  17,  but  in  Uic  opinion  of  Dr/ 
Smith  1 9,  are  indigenous :  of  these,' 
the  fbllowing  are  the  principal} 
viz. 

1.  The  sqnarrosiis.     See  Moss* 

RUSH. 

2.  The  conglomertUus,  Round-  * 

S  2  BEADED, 
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HBADJBO,  or.Cl.U5TRR-JFI*0WEmD 

Bush,  gto.ws  in  moist  meadows 
and  heaths,  where  it  flowcrsi  io  the 
month  of  July  or.  August.  It  ia 
employed  by  the  lower  classes  to 
form  rmh'Bghis^  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  peeled  in  autumn  oa  threei 
sides,  and  dipped  in  melted  tallow. 
The  soil  producing  this  pljknt,  ge- 
DcralJy  contains  a  stratum  of  peat. 

a.  The  cfiusus^  Common  or  So  ft 
Rush,  or  Seaves,  thrives  in  wet 
meadows  aud  pa^ures;  flowers 
from  June  to  Augu^it. — It  is  eaten 
by  horses  and  goats ;  is  al^o  usrd 
for  rush-lights,  like  the  'preceding 
S4)ecies  j  and  sometimes  mauufac- 
tured  into  slight  baskets. — ^Thc 
commou  rush  is  aU  ahpiiit  Mid- 
summer, in  the.  vicinity  of  Farn- 
hiun,  and  dried  *m  the  same  man- 
lier as  hay ;  after  which  it  is  form- 
ed into  a  kind  of  inoii%  and  shel- 
tered till  the  succeeding  spring, 
when,  on  account  of  its  toughness, 
It  is  usefully  empbyed  for  bauds, 
or  ties,  in  fastening  hops  to  the 
^oles.— In  a  fre^  state,  it  is  farther 
converted  into  brooms,  or  besoms, 
for  blacksmiths,  and  otlier  artisans 
■working  in.  metnls. 

All  the  species  of  Rush  grow  In 
•wet  situations,  and  have  therefore 
been  sown  on  the  banks  of  canals, 
lot  order  to  consolidate  the  earth. 
But,  as  they  frequently  aboqjid  on 
lands,^  that  would  otiierwise  be  pro- 
dooivc,  different  means  have  been 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  extirpate 
ibem.  This  purpose  has  been  at- 
tained by  ploughing  one. furrow, 
a.nd  .harrowing  in-  a  considerable 
^uantitjr  of  du^gj  after  which  a 
crop,  of  oats,  is  taijen.  Another 
mstho:!  consists  in  pulling  them 
out  by  theYoots  in  July,  and  expos- 
ipg  tiiem  fipr  two  or  three  weeks, 
till  tolerably  dry.  They  are  then- 
fi^uduaUy*  biunty.  and  their  ^ashes 
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spread  on  the  land^  thus  affording 
an  excellent  naanupe.— rBut,  m  order 
to  prevent  their  future  gifowth^  the 
ground  ought  to  he  drained  j  and, 
if ^ny  rushes  appear,  they  must  be 
annually  eradicated^  and  the  soil 
■properly  rolled. 

RUSH,  the  Flowering,  or 
Wateb  Gladiols^  Bmk^mui  mm^ 
lellatus,  L.  a  native  pereoniai 
plant,  growing  in  slow  streanu  znd 
muddy  ditches  j  flawerlng  in  the 
month  of  Jtme  or  JuIy.-^Tbis 
beautiful  herb  is  a  great  oruament 
to  the  banks  of  our  nvers  and 
marshy  ditches:  it  is  refused  by 
every,  bpecies  of  cattle.  From  its 
strong  leaves,  the  Dutch  manu- 
fa(5lurea  kind  of  cirpets  and  ta- 
peiitry  tliat  are  highly  prized ;  and 
BoHMKR  observes,  that  they  may 
also  be  converted  into  baskets,  for 
packing  fruit  and  other  common 
diiies. 

RUSH,   the  HarbVtail,   or 

SlNGLE-HKADED  CoTTON-GKASS, 

Eriophorum  vagpnatum,  L.  a  pe* 
rennial  plant,  found  in  marshy 
heajths,  on  bogs  and  moors  j  pria- 
cipally  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Britain, — ^I'he  whole  plant,  previ- 
ously to  its  flowering  in  Juue,  is 
eaten  with  great  avidity  by  sheep  ; 
aud  it  is  asserted  by  shepherds,  that 
these  animals  will,  after  being  re- 
duced by  hunger,  recoicer  more 
speedily,and  thrive  much  better  o» 
the  hare  s- tail  nisi)»  than  on  tur« 
nips.  In  a  rine  state,  however,'  'U 
is  chiefly  used  for  rush -lights  :  the 
w'ool,  oc.doM'n  growing  on  this 
plant,  though  short  and  brittle, 
may  be  applied  to  similar  purposes 
with  those  of  the  CoTuoN-«iAts, 

RPSH-GRASS,  the  Pkicju-y, 
or  Long* ROOTED,  Sch<enus  Ma^ 
riscus,   L.  ^  native  plant,  which 
grows    in    marshes.  pand«t,   and. 
b^s^  \«bere   it  ,flawe;s.,  in,  the* 
months 
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months  ttJhjfy  and  Augcfet.-— Tfab 
speciei  Is  injurious  to  o^ws.  it 
trequeDtlf  aiboonds  m  poob  to  stidi 
a  degree,  as  to  ibrm  flositiiig  isle^DdB^ 
bj  its  ioterwoveB'  roots :  tile  stifllkB  * 
attaia  ftom  two  to  six  ieet  in 
heigbt,  and  are  prladpelly  em^ 
pk>yod  as  a  gabstitute  for  sttaw  in 
dumrhing homely  for  vrifidi  pur- 
pose tbey  are  better  adapted. 

HUST,  deootcs  the  calces,  or 
Tolgarlj  tlic  flowers  of  tnetiils, 
which  are  gcnemHy  produced  by 
exposure  to  maiit  air,  or  iu  damp 
situations ;  thoogh  the  former  msy 
also  be  obtained  arti6cia]i}%  b3^  cor- 
rtxting  or  dissolTing  metals,  in  a 
proper  MaNSTatruM  (which  see)  ; 
and  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a 
magisrerf. 

Having  alr^ad^r  pointed  oat  (vol. 
in.  p.  30),  a  few  geneml  methods 
of  preserving  iron  from  rust,  we 
shall,  at  present,  only  add  a  receipt 
bj  whidi  the  •  latter  may  be  re* 
moved,  it  consists  in  combining 
a  certain  proportion  of  quick -lime 
with  mutton  fat,  into  balk,  which 
must  be  rubbed  on  the  utensil,  tiM 
it  has  entirely  obliterated  the  rust : 
afker  this  coating  has  remaned  for 
a  fcr9r  dtys  on  f!ie  metal,  it  is  re^ 
moved  with  coarse  flannel  or  othek* 
ragsj  wlien  anotl4er  composition, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  charcoal, 
red  calx  of  vitriol,  and  drying  oil,  is 
applied  by  continned  fridion,  till 
the  surface  be  restored  to  Its  pcis*^ 
tiae  brightness. 

RUST,  or  RuBiGo,  in  vegetable 
economy,  is  a  disorder  attediLg 
certain  plants.  It  consists  of  a&r- 
mginous  powder  scattered  beneath 
theleaves,  principally  of  the  Ladies- 
mantle,  Stone-bramble,  and  Rag- 
wort, especially  if  these  vegetables 
grow  in  a  burnt^  wood^  soil. 

Dr.  Djijrwiir  cotijedures  the 
fMst  to  be  a  foagus^  similar  ta  tha 
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MiLDtw,  trhidi  resemble*  certain 
kinds  of  liverwort,  and  grows  be* 
neath  the  leaves  of  plants  that  arc 
ptritMisly  diseased.  He  conceives 
that  h  may  t)c  prevented,  or  de^ 
stroycd,  by  exposing  such  vegeta- 
bles to  greater  light  and  ventilation^ 
in  the  manner  already  described^ 
vd.  iii,  p.  196. 

RuTA-aA<5A.    SeeTtraNtt. 

RYE,  or  J^vtU^,  L.  a  genus  of 
exotic  plants*  comprising  five  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  only  is  raised 
in  Briuin,  namely,  tlw?  Cereale. 
or  Common  Rye.  It  was  suppose! 
by  LiKN^us  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Isle  of  Candia,  wiience  it  is  said  t6 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  ^ 
but  it  is  doubtless  a  northern  plant, 
as  it  thrives  and  flourishes  most 
luxuriandy  in  cold  climates. 

The  common  rye  is  divided  int6 
two  varieties,  viz.  the  Spring; 
White>  or  Sih'ery  Rye  5  ^nd  th6 
Winter,  or  Black  Rye.  Both  ar* 
propagated  from  seed  in  the  pro^ 
portion  of  2  or  2|  Winchester 
bushels  per  acre,  generally  oil 
poor, dry  limc-sfofic,  or  sandy  soils, 
where  wheat  does  not  thrive ;  and, 
if  it  be  sown  on  such  lands  two  or 
three  successive  years,  it  will  at  thts 
end  oi'  that  period  ripen  a  momh 
earlier  than  such  as  has,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  been  raised  front 
strong,  cold  ground. 

The  proper  season  for  commftt* 
ing  the  seed  to  the  earth,  depend* 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  rye :. 
that  for  spi4ng  or  white  grain,  i« 
from  February  to  March  -,  as  that 
for  the  black  or  winter  rye,  is 
from  the  middle  of  September  to 
tlie  latter  end  of  Odobcr,  in  South 
Britain.  Both  these  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  advantageously  sown  to- 
gether A^ith  wheat,  at  the  rate  of 
one  peck  of  rye  with  one  bushel 
of  wheat  i  the  seed  of  the  fbrmet 

B?  is 
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is  also  harrowed  in  among  a  thin 
crop  of  turnips,  and  both  arc  fed 
(2^ with  sheep. 

.  Formerly,  considerable  quantities 
bf  rye-meal  were  converted  into 
bread}  sometimes  .being  kneaded 
^lone,  and  occasionally  with  a  small 
portion  of^wheaten  flower.  It  is, 
however,  seldom  used  at  present 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  its 
being  subjed  (especially  during 
hot  summers  that  succeed  a  wet 
spring)  to  a  dUcase,  known  in 
France  under  the  name  of  ergot  \ . 
|)ut  which  is  called  in  England, 
homed  rye,  spur,  or  horn-seed.  The 
grain  thus  afFcded  grows  out  into 
Jarge  horns,  containing  a  mixture 
of  black  and  white  farinaceous 
powder ',  and  is  said  to  appear  as  if 
it  were  pierced  by  inseds,  which 
^re  conjedured  to  cause  the  dis- 
ease. By  the  use  of  such  damaged 
grain,  the  poorer  classes  of  people, 
both  in  France  and  England,  have 
often  been  afflided  with  fatal  dis- 
orders, accompanied  with  extreme 
debility  and  gangrene,  or  mortifica- 
tion of  the  extremities.  Horned  rye 
b  equally  fatal  to  brutes  :  sheep, 
dogs,  swine,  deer;  nay,  geese, 
iucks,  and  other  poultry,  that  were 
fed  with  it,  by  way  of  experiment, 
became  violently  convulsed,  and 
died  in  great  agonies.  So  delete- 
rious, indeed,  are  its  effe^s,  that  it 
lias  even  destroyed  the  flies  which 
settled  upon  it. 

But  though  rye,  when  diseased, 
\^  thus  prejudicial  to  men  and  ani- 
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mals,  y«t  in  a  sound  state  it  is  a^ 
excellent  grain  for  bread ^flocur,  and 
often  yields  abundant  crops.  It 
may  also  be  advantageously  yi»i  off 
early  in  the  spring  by  sheep,  and 
somewhat  later  with  horses  and 
COWS;  or,  it  may  be  mown  and 
given  to  the  latter  in  the  stables.—* 
The  straw  of  this  grain  is  excel* 
lent  for  thatdiing,  and  is  also  used 
by  brick-makers,  coUar-manufec- 
turers,  and  for  packing.  Farther, 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, that  in  the  county  of  York 
the  farmers  always  sow  a  small 
quantity  of  rye  with  their  wheat, 
which  they  believe  is  thus  pre- 
served from  the  injurious  disease, 
known  under  the  name  of  Mildew^ 
Lastly,  every  kind  of  poultry  have 
such  an  antipathy  to  this  grain, 
that  they  avoid  the  place  where  it 
vegetates  :  hence  it  has  been  ad* 
vautageouftly  sown  in  head-ridges ^ 
around  farm-houses,  and  yards, 
as  a  kind  of  protedion  to  other 
grain. 

With  resped  to  its  pliysical  pro- 
perties, we  shall  only  remark,  that 
pure  and  sound  rye,  though  less 
nutritive  than  wheat  in  a  similar 
condition,  aflbrds  good  bread; 
which,  to  persons  of  a  sedentary 
life,  is  attended  with  the  beneficial 
efled  of  preventing  costiveness,  or 
obstipation  of  thf  bowels. 

Rye,  the  Wild,  See  Barley, 
the  Wall. 

Rye-grass.  SeeDAKNEL,  the 
Red. 


SADDLE,  a  kind  c^  stuffed 
seat,  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  horse, 
for  the  coiivcpienpe  pf  the  rider. 


Saddles  are  divided  into  various 
kinds,  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  ar^  designed  5  such 
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wf  hunHng-stutdles  for  tfae  chace ; 
ttde^sudMes  for  females,  &c.  Nu- 
merous accidents,  however,  hap- 
^efiiag,  other  from  the  spifited  and 
turbulent  disposition  of  horses,  of 
the  inability  of  riders  to  keep  their 
teat  in  a  proper  and  steady  man- 
ner, ingenious  artists  have  con- 
trived means  of  preventing  such 
misfortunes.  Among  these,  we 
ahall  mention  Mr.  Eow.  Jones's 
Woman's  Saddle  -  tree,  with  a 
^;>ring  head ;  for  the  invention  of 
which  he  obtained  a  patent,  in  May 
1794.  He  construes  the  near 
nde  htad,  or  horn  of  the  saddle- 
tree, so  as  to  drop  down  by  means 
of  a  steel,  iron,  or  other  spring  ; 
and,  when  the  rider  wishes  to  dis- 
mount, by  pushing  the  head  or 
hom  from  her,  it  wl  instantly  fall, 
80  that  she  may  alight  without  dan- 
ger, in  case  the  horse  should  take 
night,  or  run  away  :  thus,  her 
clothes  will  never  be  entangled  in 
the  hom,  and  all  ^rther  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  common 
mode  of  constni6ting  saddles,  will 
be  eflfe6hially  avoided.  Such  spring 
may  also  be  weakened,  or  strength- 
ened, according  to  the  ability  of 
the  rider,  by  means  of  certain 
screws  $  which,  being  turned  or 
admitted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dear  point,  prevent  the  head  from 
fidling,  contrary  to  her  inclination 
or  pleasure. 

lo  May^  1801,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Walter Ingliss, 
£oT  a  method  of  making  saddles,  on 
a  new  and  improved  plan,  by 
which  the  rider  is  enabled  to  per- 
form longer  joumies  on  a  rough" 
trotting  horse,  with  greater  ease 
than  on  any  other  saddle  hitherto 
oonstruded  ;  and  also  for  cohtriv- 
iag  the  stirrup^ bars  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  If  a  rider  happen  to  fall 
fom>  pr  be  thrown  off  his  horse^ 
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he  wjll,  in  consequence,  be  imme- 
diately disengaged.  This  inven- 
tion consists  m  giving  elasticity  to 
the  seat  of  the  saddle,  by  introduc- 
ing a  spring  into  the  long  straining 
web  ;  and  in  attaching  the  stirrup- 
bar  to  the  saddle,  by  means  of  a 
bolt  connefted  with  the  rider,  in 
such  a  manner,  tliat,  on  falling  off, 
or  being  tlirown,  he  draws  the 
bolt  or  fastening,  and  the  stirrup 
is  parted  from  tlie  saddle.  For  u 
minute  account  of  this  patent,  tho 
reader  will  cO!isultlhe  15tb'vol.  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &:c.  where 
a  full  specification  'is  given,  and 
illustrated  with  an  engraving. 

SAFFLOWER,  or  Bastard- 
Saffron,  Carlhamus,  L.  a  genus 
of  exotic  plants,  comprising  tea 
species,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  tinSiorius,  Common  or  Dyer's 
Saiflower.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  the  warmer  climates  of  Asia.;  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticulairly  in  the  I^evant ;  whence 
considerable  quantities  arc  annuals 
ly  imported  into  Britain. 

The  Safflower  is  propagated  by^ 
the  seed,  early  in  tlie  spring,  sgw- 
ing  it  separately  in  drills,  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from, 
each  other.     In  the  course  of  a' 
month,  the  young  plants  will  ap- 
pear, and  at  the  expiration  of  a  si- 
milar period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hoe  the  ground,  leaving  them  six 
inches  apart.      A  second  hoeing^ 
will  likewise  be  proper,  when  the 
plants  should  be    tninned  to  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  intended 
to  remain.      If  the  soil  be  stirred  a  I 
third  time,    no    farther  attention . 
will  be  required,  till  the  flowers 
appear :  the  small  blossoms,  which 
form  the  compound  flowers,  ought  ] 
to  be  cut  in  succession,  as  they  at- 
tain to  maturity  :  and  then  gradu* 

B  4  ally 
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ally  dried  In  a  kiln,  of  a  moderate 
heat  In  order  to  procure  seed  for 
a  future  crop,  some  of  the  plants 
should  be  left,  till  they  areperfed- 
lyripej  but  Beckmann  advisei 
not  to  choose  any  of  the  prickly 
plants  for  such  purpose  ;  as  they 
will  re-produce  ver)'  small  flowers. 
He  farther  obser\es,  that  tlic  Saf- 
Hower  growing  in  Germany,  might 
be  fully  equal  to  that  imported 
from  Turkey,  if  similar  pains  were 
taken  in  dr}dng  and  preparing  the 
flowers,  previously  in  salt-water, 
as  well  as  in  choosing  the  proper 
soil.  In  the  latter  respe6l,  agri- 
cultural writers  are  not  agreed ; 
'  for,  in  rich  land,  the  plant  seldom 
flowers  till  late  in  autumn  ;  while, 
in  a  poor  dry  ground,  it  is  in  bloom 
at  an  earlier  period  ^  but  the  flowers 
are  smaller^  and  yield  a  less  portion 
of  colouring  matter.  On  the  whole, 
a  moderately  dry  and  well-manured 
spil,  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to 
its  culture,  especially  if  it  he  sown 
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prc^ortioos.^— Il  pa^rs,  oaUnporlEK 
tion^  a  duty  of  l^d.  per  lb. 

SAFFRON,  or  Crocus,  L.  a  ge^ 
Dus  of  plants  consisting  of  teveik 
species,  two  of  which  are  iiidi« 
genous  :  >namely, 

1.  The  saiivus  v.  officinalis. 
Common,  or  Autumnal  Sap* 
raoN,  thrives  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures J  flowers  in  August  and  Sep« 
teraber.  It  is  cultivated  by  plant- 
ing out  the  roots  in  July,  at  th^ 
distance  of  ^\c  inches  apart,  and* 
two  inches  deep,  in  a  good,  dry- 
soil,  that  has  previously  been  wdt 
ploughed,  and  manured  with  rot* 
ten  dung. 

In  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  ground  ought  to  be  hoed»  and 
the  weeds  caretully  radicated ;  aa 
the  growth  of  the  safiron  would 
otherwise  be  impeded.  A  short 
time  after,  the  flowers  will  appear 
for  several  weeks  $  and  th^  should 
be  gathered,  that  is,  the  stigmata 
or  fleshy  summits  of  the  pistils 


early  in  February  ;  as  the  young    picked  oi9F,  every  mpming  in  suc- 
plants  are  not  liable  to  be  injured    cession,  before  they  are  fully  blown. 


by  the  vernal  frosts. — The  dry 
leaves  of  this  vegetable  are,  in  the 
■winter,  eageriy  eaten  by  sheep  and 
goats. 

The  flowers  and  seeds  of  the 
bastard  saffron  were  formerly  often 
used  medicinally  ;  but,  at  present, 
they  are  nearly  exploded,  and  the 
former  are  principally  employed  for 
dyeing  linen,  woolkn,  silks,  and 
especially  cotton,  which  absorbs 
the  tinging  particle  more  easily, 
and  retains  the  volatile  hue  of  the 
safflower  much  longer,  than  any 
other  stuff.  This  plant  produces  a 
variety  of  shades,  from  a  bright- 
yellow  to  a  deep-red,  accordingly 
as  it  is  treated  with' the  addition  oi 
alum,  pot-ash,  cream  of  tartar,  le- 
mon-juice, or  oil  of  vitriol,  in  due 


Next,  these  tender  fllaments  are  tot 
be  gradually  dried  in  a  kiln,  andt 
preserved  for  use, — A  field  of  saf* 
Iron  will  continue  to  be  produdive 
for  three  or  four  years,  ]^ielding' 
progressively  more  nunserous  and 
larger  flowers,  as  well  as  an  in** 
crease  of  bulbous  roots }  which» 
after  that  period,  may  be  advan- 
tageously transplanted  to  another 
situation. 

Saifron  is  remarkably  fragrant, 
and  is  highly  esteemed;  as  it  exhi- 
larates the  spirits,  when  taken  in 
small  doses i  but,  if  used  in  too- 
lai^e  portions,  it  produces  immo-. 
derate  mictli,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences resuUix^  fron)  the  abuse 
of  spirituous  liquors.  It  imparts  a 
beautiful  colour  to  w^ter,  wine,  or* 
apiriu. 
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WfUUi,  la  which  U  eosunuiiicttei 
its  virtoef. 

This  drag  was  formerly  consi-* 
4ered  an  eiLcrUent  roaoedy  in  hys* 
tdfic  depresaioiis,  originatinjg  froia 

rms,  or  from  obstru^ioiis  of 
usnal  evacuations ;  but,  in  mo- 
dern pradice,  it  is  seldom  employ- 
ed,  though  it  forms  an  ingredient 
In  several  medicinal  preparations. 
The  be«t  safron  is  that  raised  in 
Enghind,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  breadth  of  its  blades  :  it  ought 
to  be  of  a  deep  red  or  orange  co* 
lour;  fresh  and  tough,  though 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist ;  and 
of  a  strong,  but  pleasant  aromatic 
odour. — It  deserves  to  be  more 
geaeraUy  known,  that  mercenary 
dealers  ofben  adulterate  this  valu- 
able spice  with  sqfflower,  or  with 
Ike  fibrils  of  dried  btrf:  the  for- 
Bier  pradice»  which  is  more  com- 
mon  and  less  troublesome,  canno^ 
be  easily  deteded  ^  but  the  hitter 
species  of  fraud  may  be  ascertain^ 
ed  by  infusing  a  few  threads  of 
suspe6ted  aafiron  in  a  wine  glass- 
fol  of  simple  water ;  and  if,  after 
ataoding  24  hours,  the  liquor  ac^ 
quire  only  a  pale-yellow  tint,  in« 
stead  of  a  bright-red  hue,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  it  is  not  genuine. 
—On  importatioQ,  it  pays  2s.  pd. 
per  lb. 

2.  The  vemus.  Spring  or  Gab- 
oxv  Ciocos,  is  found  in  mea- 
dowsj  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham :  it  flowers  in  the  month 
of  March.— lliis  species  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds  in  gardens,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  .which  fonn- 
a  principal  ornament  in  vemat 
nosegays. 

Saffkoit,  the  Meadow.  See 
MxA  DO  w-  Saffkom  . 

SAGE,  or  Sahia,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants  comprising  60  species  5  of 
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which  the  foUowing  are  the  prin** 
cipal,  viz; 

1.  ThePra/r»ti;  and, 

2.  The  Ferhenaca.  See  Clabt. 

3.  The  Officinalis,  or  Com* 
MON  Laiob  Saob,  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  British  gar-* 
dens^  for  cuKnary  purposes.  — • 
There  arc  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  namely,  the  common 
green  sage,  the  wormwodd  sage  ; 
the  green  and  red  sage,  both  with 
variegated  leaves;  and  a  peculiar 
kind  with  red  or  bladdsh  leaves ; 
the  last  of  which  is  most  common- 
ly cultivated,  together  with  tho 
wormwood-sage.  —Their  flowers 
furnish  bees  with  honey  and  wax ) 
the  whole  plant  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  sheep,  and  imparts  a 
deHcate  flavour  to  the  flesh  of  these 
animals. 

4.  The  tonieniosa,oT  Balsaminb 
Saok^  which  is  preferred  to  all  tho 
other  species  for  herb-Ua, 

All  the  difierent  kinds  of  sago^ 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  ;  but, 
as  some  of  these  useful  plants  do 
not  attain  to  perfedion  in  this 
country,  the  more  eligible  method 
of  raising  them,  is  generally  by 
slips. 

In  a  medicinal  view,  sage  mo* 
derately  warms  and  strengthens  tho 
aUmentary  canal :  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite, and  may  be  of  service  to  per* 
sons  labouring  under  nervous  de* 
bility.  The  best  method  of  taking 
it,  is  by  an  infusion  of  the  dry 
leaves  used  as  common  tea  5  or  a 
tlndure,  or  extras,  made  with  rec- 
tified s[Hrit,  and  given  in  proper 
doses.  These  preparations  contain 
the  whde  virtues  of  the  sage,  while 
the  distilled  water  and  essential  oil 
possess  only  the  warmth  and  aro« 

matic 
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made  qoality,  without  any  of  its 
bitterness  or  astringency.  Watery 
invasions  of  the  leaves,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  lemon-juice,  form  an  u5e- 
fiil  drink  in  febrile  disorders,  and 
»re  very  grateful  to  the  palate. 
.  SAGO,  is  the  medullary  sub- 
stance obtained  from  a  species  of 
the  Palm-tree  (Cycas  ctrcinalis,  L. ) , 
k  native  of  the  Molucca  and  other 
islands  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
Vsed  as  bread  by  the  natives,  who 
macerate  it  in  water,  and  form  it 
into  cakes.  The  grains  of  Sago 
qold  in  the  shops,  are  prepared  in  a 
manner  similar  to  those  of  Tapioca 
(see  Cassava)  :  they  furnish  a 
oourishing  and  agreeable  jelly  with 
yr^ttcr,  milk,  or  broth  ;  but  they 
^ould  be  previously  cleaned ;  and, 
lo  dissolve  them  completely,  the 
trst  decodion  should  be  strained, 
and  afterwards  boiled  a  second  time> 
&>r  about  half  an  hour.  With  a 
WW  to  render  it  more  agreeable,  a 
small  portion  of  lemon-juice,  su- 
gar, and  wine,  may  be  added.  In 
this  state,  it  forms  an  excellent  dish 
as  a  restorative^  particularly  for  the 
consumptive,  convalescent,  and 
tjiose  whose  digestion  is  weak  or 
icnpaired  -,  but  the  coarser  parts, 
which  remain  after  straining  the  li- 
quor, should  nc>t  be  eaten  j  as  tliey 
are  too  flatulent  for  the  stomach  of 
invalids,  and  afibrd  little  nutriment. 
Tn  phthisical  cases,  a  deco6Hon  of 
sago  in  milk,  will  be  the  most  pro- 
per J  for  wine  and  broth  can  be  al- 
lowed only  to  patients  who  are 
free  from  febrile  symptoms. 

S  AIIi-CLOTH,  a  strong  texture, 
made  of.  hemp,  for  the  purpose  of 
siipplying  ships  with  sails. — Al- 
though considerable  quantities  of 
tl)is  valuable  article  are  annually 
manufa6tured  in  Britain,  yet  as 
they  are  not  only  inadequate  to  the 
d;maj}d  for  the  navy,  but^  being 
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flubjed  to  the  mldetv,  ztt  cdm6» 
quently  less  durable  than  die  sail^ 
cloth  imported  from  North  Ame^ 
rica,  we  shall  state  the  following^ 
expedient,  adopted  in  that  country; 
by  which  the  cloth  may  be  greatly 
improved.  It  simply  consists  m 
moistening  the  warp,  in  the  loom,- 
with  a  decodion  or  gelatinous  sub- 
stance prepared  from  the  refuse  of 
neats'-feet  (after  the  oil  is  express-' 
ed),  which  is  boiled  in  water,  till 
it  is  converted  mto  a  kind  of  glue. 
The  weavers  of  this  article,  in  Bri- 
tain, employ  8  paste  made  of  flour 
and  water,  which  necessarily  ren- 
ders the  cloth  brittle  }  whereas,  by' 
using  the  ammai  preparation  above^ 
mentioned,  ihe  sail-cloth  will  not 
only  be  rendered  more  durable,  bat 
the  expence  may  be  lessened,  and- 
an  article,  that  is  at  present  thrown^ 
away,  may  thus  be  osefiiUy  em* 
ployed. 

SAINTFOIN,.thc  Commov,  or 
CocK*s-UEAD,  Hedysarum  Ono^- 
hrychis,~  L.  a  native  perenniab 
plant,  which  grows  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  on  chalky  soils^ 
where  it  flowers  in  the  months  of. 
June  and  July.  There  arc  several 
varieties,  known  under  the  names 
of  White-flowered,  filue-flowered. 
Purple-flowered,  Striped-flowered,^ 
and  Long-leaved  Hoary  Saintlbin.  , 

This  plant  thrives  most  luxu- 
riantly on  dry  and  chalky  lands,  ia^ 
high  and  exposed  situations,  so* 
that  its  culture  would  chiefly  bene^ 
fit  the  Nortiiern  parts  of  Britain  }• 
for  it  requires  no  rich  land,  but  a 
clayey  and  gravelly  bottom.— :It  is 
propagated  irom  seed ;  the  best  of- 
which  has  a  bright  husk}  the  ker-- 
nel  bein;^  plump,  externally  of  a 
grey  or  blueiiihcast,  but  when  cut,, 
internally  of  a  fresh  greenish  co* 
lour.  *  .    ^ 

The  proper  season  for  sowing 

tbo" 
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tkt  CockVhead,  is  in  the  moDth 
of  March}  the  qnandty  of  seed 
varies,  from  one  to  foar/and  even 
dght  bushels  per  acre,  broad-cast; 
tfaough  the  most  economical  me- 
thod is  that  of  drilling  it  in  rows 
two  feet  asunder ;  by  which  half  a 
boshd  is  sufficient  to  stock  an 
acre.  This  vegetabte  is,  however, 
occasionalff  sown  together  with 
dorer,  or  with  bar^r,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4Tom  one  to  three 
bushels  per  acre,  to  which  5lbs. 
of  trefbil  are  generally  added  -,  as 
the  latter  prevents  the  growth  of 
weeds,  till  the  saintfbin  has  taken 
deep  root. 

This  species  of  clover  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  plants,  which 
might  be  cultivated  in  Britain ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  tlu*t 
its  introdildion  should  be  almost 
totally  neglefted  by  so  many  te- 
nants or  proprietors  of  poor,  shal- 
low, and  stony  soils  5  as  it  will 
produce,  on  thietr  worst  lands,  at 
least  one  ton  of  hay,  together  witli 
a  considerable  after-growth  for 
grazing  cattle.  Saintfoin,  indeed, 
will  yield  abundant  crops  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  it  will  afford  an  excel- 
lent pasture  for  iheep,  during  se- 
veral succeeding  years  j  and,  if 
the  soil  be  rich,  it  will  produce 
two  crops  annually;  except,  how* 
ever,  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  growth  seldom 
exceeds  one  load,  or  h^lf  a  crop 
per  acre :  but  no  cattle  should  be 
suffered  to  gra^e  on  it,  for  the  first 
winter  j  as  their  feet  will  imure  it : 
nor  should  any  sheep  be  fed  on  it 
during  the  second  summer;  be- 
cause they  are  apt  to  bite  the 
crowns  or  tops  of  the  roots,  the 
growth  of  which  would  thus  be 
immediately  checked. 

^  the  expiratioa  of  seven  or 
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eight  years,  it  -cvnll  be  proper  to 
m.mur^  the  soil  with  dnng  ;  and, 
if  it  be  sandy,  with  marie.  Should 
the  first  season  for  mowing  prove 
wet,  the  saintfoin  must  be  left  for 
seed;  it  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  cut  before  it  is  in  full  bloom  5 
as  the  qualitv  of  the  hay  would 
thus  be  materially  injured ;  bat,  if 
it  be  given  to  cattle,  while  green, 
it  will  produce  a  second  crop  in 
the  same  year.  Whether  it  be 
consumed  in  a  fresh  or  dry  state; 
it  is  equally  useful  for  feeding  cat- 
tie,  and  is  "said  to  fatten  she^ 
more  speedily  than  any  other  vege- 
table. It  is  farther  believed  td 
increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  milk  in  cows,  thef 
cream  of  which  becomes  not  only 
richer,  but  the  butter  acquires  a 
better  colour,  and  more  delicious 
'  flavour.  Lastly,  saintfbin  is  an  un- 
commonly strengtlicning  proven- 
der for  horses,  which,  when  fed 
with  it,  require  no  oats. 

Sal-ammoniac.  SaeAMMOKiAC 

SALAD,  in  general,  signifies  a' 
dish  of  raw  or  fresh  esculent  herbs,- 
which  are  usually  seasoned  with 
salt,  vinegar,  oil,  and  mustard ;  to- 
these  condiments  are  sometimec 
added  hard-boiled  eggs,  sugar, 
pepper,  and  other  spices. 

The  vegetables  constituting  the 
principal  part  of  British  salads,  are 
lettuces,  endive,  cresses,  celery; 
radislies,  &c.  respeding  the  cul- 
ture and  properties  of  which,  tlio 
reader  will  find  an  account  in  the' 
proi^ess  of  this  work.  To  these 
may  be  added,  purslane,  com -salad, 
chervil,  spinach,  and  odier  plants/ 
wl>ich  are  known  under  the  namcr 
of  *  mall  kerbs,  and  should  always 
be  cut,  while  in  the  seed-leaf. 

Salads  are  very  wholesome,  and 
contribute  to  purify  theblcxxl,  as* 
well  as  promote  digesiioo,  provided* 

they 
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tbey  be  eaten  wiihout  oil:  hence 
tbey  are«  or  ought  to  be,  prepared 
for  the  table  together  with  all  kinds 
of  roasted  jueat  5  and,  if  they  happen 
to  be  frozen,  or  frost-bitten^  during 
severe  winters,  they  should  be  im- 
mersed in  spring  water  for  two  or 
three  hours,  previously  to  being 
used  J  by  which  expedient  thdr 
fresh  taste  and  colour  wiU  be  oom- 
j^ely  recovered. 

SAL£P,  a  nutritious  preparation 
obtaiped  from  two  species,  of  the 
Orchis. 

Different  methods  have  been 
prbposed  and  adopted,  with  a  view 
to  procure  this  nourishing  sub* 
stance ;  but  the  most  simple  is  that 
of  Mr.  Moult,  already  described 
vol.  iii.  p.  31d.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, only  observe,  that  SaUp  might 
thus  be  prepared  and  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  eight  or  ten  pence  per 
pound  \  and,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  largest  portion  of  vege- 
table nutriment  in  the  smallest 
compass,  its  powder  has  been  re- 
commended to  form  part  of  the 
provisions  of  every  ship.  Farther^ 
salep  possesses  the  v^uable  pro- 
perty of  concealing  the  saline  taste 
of  sea-water,  and  retarding  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  milk.  Hetice 
Dr.  Pescival  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
milk-porridge,  especially  in  large 
towns,  where  that  fluid  is  generally 
acescent,  in  consequence  of  the 
-cows  being  fed  with  sour  grains, 
and  similar  acid  food. 

Beside  the  particular  cases  (stated 
under  the  articleORCHis),  in  which 
this  preparation  is  very  useful,  on 
account  of  its  mucilaginous  and 
restorative  properties  3  salep  is  like- 
wise of  essential  service  in  the  jeo- 
scttfvy,  as  it  obtunds  the  acrimony 
of  the  fluids,  while  it  easily  assimi- 
lates, into  a  mild  and  salubrious 


c^la.  LasSy,  If  «dminlitef^  fkl 
considerable  portions,  it  is,  accord* 
ing  to  Dr.  Pargival,  en  ''  adftitr* 
able  demulcent*'  in  symptomatic 
fevers,  which  are  ecoasioaedby  thtt 
absorption  of  pus  or  matter  from 
ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  woands^ 
or  after  amputations  j  as  it  is  enat^t 
neatly  adapted  to  resist  tbedissolo^ 
tion  of  the  crmsist  or  due  nuxtitm^ 
of  the  blood  in  (he  human  bodr* 
and  which  gener^ly  takes  place  m 
such  cases. 

SALIVA,  a  terra  apfdied  to  the 
fluid,  with  which  tl)e  mouth  and 
tongue  are  continually  moistened : 
it  is  secreted  by  the  salivtd  gUndsk 

This  humonr  is  thin '  and  trans- 
parent ;  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
concrete  form  by  ftre,  and  is  almost 
totally  divested  both  of  taste  and 
smell.  Itls  supplied  from  the  glands 
by  mastkration;  and,  being  inti^ 
mately  blended  with  the  alimeDt, 
essentially  contributes  to  its  diges-^ 
tion  3  serving  also  to  improve  the 
taste  of  food ;  to  mix  with,  dissolve, 
decompose  the  nutritive  matter  into 
its  principles;  and  to  moderate 
thirst. 

The  saliva  cf  hungpy  persons,  and 
of  such  as  indulge  in  violentpassion, 
is  extremely  acrid/ penetrating,  and 
profusely  discharged.  But,  if  this 
fluid  be  evacuated  too  copiously ^ 
for  instance,  by  those  who  indulge 
iu  snwkitig  tobacco, it  excites  thirsty 
and  occasions  loss  of  appetite,  indi" 
gestion,  and  at  length  atrophy, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  swaliowcd,i 
together  with  the  oil  deposited  on 
the  tongue  from  the  fumes  of  thad 
narcotic  herb,  its  eflTe^s  are  alike 
pernicious.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to 
absorb  the  saliva  in  sick-rooms,  or 
places  where  malignant  disorders 
prevail;  because  the  contagiout 
mioifMk  might  thus  be  introdoced 
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Jpto  ibe  body,  a&  well  as  by  aSoal 
coQta^.-7-See   al30   Cokta6ion> 

pud   ISFBCTIQN. 

SALLOW,  or  WiTHEN,  Salw 
^apreaia,  L.  b  an  indigeooos  spe- 
cies of  the  willow^  which,  thou^ 
it  will  vegetate  in  damp  situationsy 
requires  a  drier  ground  than  any 
other  of  that  genus.  In  a  good 
soil,  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty 
feeti-^Hie  tender  shoots  and  suck- 
^5  of  thb  tree  are,  on  account  of 
their  flexible  nature,  useful  for 
baskets  and  wicker- work.  •—  In 
Sweden,  the  young  r'uid  is  not  only 
employed  with  adfantage  by  tan- 
persy  but  also  by  dyers,  fbr  strik- 
ing a  deep  black  on  linen-yarn,  in 
<x>aibiQatton  with  akier-bark.  The 
jTormer  has  likewise  been  proiitably 
converted  into  Pa^be. — See  vol.  iii« 
p,  335. 

Sallow-thorn.  See  Buck- 
^THORN,  the  Sea. 

SALMON,  or  Salmo,  L.  a  ge- 
zius  of  iish  coroprisiiig  twenty-nine 
species,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal,  vis. 
.  1.  They<»w.  .  See  Trovt. 

2.  The  alpinus.     See  Chabr* 

3.  Ibe  eperlaaus.    See  Smelt. 

4.  The  solar,  or  Common  Sul* 
HON,  inhabits  the  British  seas  and 
rivers^  where  it  is  caught  in  great 
numbers,  the  largest  weighing  irom 
30  to  40lb.»  though  sometimes  up- 
wards of  70.  These  ^h  form,  in 
several  cpuntriesr  a  ooosiderabk 
branch  of  commerce,  and  are  curod 
in  various  ways,  by  salting,  pick- 
ling, and  drying.  Hence,  in  Ice* 
land,  Norway,  and  the  Baltic,  as 
weU  as  at  Coleraine  in  Ireland,  at 
Berwick-upoivTwpe^ta  ^4  i^ome 
ojf  tl^e  Scotch  liversy  certain  sta- 
ftonary  fish^^  are  .^tablishedi 
yihkh  prove  uncommo^lj)!  product 
iif€.  .   . 
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and  fresh  waters,  quitting  the  ior- 
mer  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  spawn  in  the  gra* 
yeliy  beds»  remote  from  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  Towards  autumn^  they 
again  resort  to  the  ocean. 

Salmon  is  a  very  general  and 
favourite  article  of  iofA,  and  is 
used  at  the  table,  either  fresk^ 
cured,  or  smoked-,  in  which  last 
state,  however,  it  is  exceedingljr 
anwhoksol3]^  The  flesh  of  sal- 
mon, while  fresh,  is  tender,  flaky, 
and  nutritive;  but,  being  rather 
oily,  it  iei  difficult  of  digestion.  In 
the  spawning  season,  its  flavour 
and  tint  are  much  impaired :  when 
boiled  or  salted,  it  acquires  a  flne 
red  colour.  Tho^e  of  a  moderate 
size  and  middle  s^e^  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  both  with  re- 
speA  to  their  taste  and  salubrity.-— 
Salmon-trout  arc  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  the  coinmon  flsh  6f 
that  name,  by  their  soft  and  geki« 
tiuous  nature. 

SALT  is  one  of  the  com^nent 
parts  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral bodies.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished irom  other  matters,  such 
as  earths,  by  its  solubtlity  in  less 
than  200  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water ;  by  afledin^  the  organs 
of  taste ;  and  being  capable  of  crys- 
tallization, either  by  itself,  or  in 
combination  with  several  earths  or 
alkalies. 

Salts  arc  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal class^^  namely^  acid  and 
alkaline  :  horn  the  mutual  com- 
bination of  both,  there  isf  formed  a 
third  kind,  known  under  the  name 
of  neutral  salts* 

I.  j^cid  salis,  possess  a  sour 
taste,  and  change  the  blue  coiout^ 
of  v^glstahlc  filgttt^its  into  red.. 
They  are>divtd^d^  aeeordieg  M>  tho 
tbfleQJwogdwps  of  Nstune,  int4 
VeffOtuMf^  >.ai7in)M>^  and  mmoiL^ 

but. 
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bot,  bav?ng  already  given  art  out- 
fine  of  this  dtstin6tion  (vol.  t.  pp. 
K),  11),  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  principal  acid  salts^  under 
tbetr  alphabetical  heads. 

II.  Mkaline  Salts,  See  Alka- 
I.IBS,  Barilla,  Peabl-ash,  Pot- 
ash, and  Soda. 

III.  Neutral  Salts,  are  such  as 
are  obtained  from  a  combination 
ef  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  principal  and  most  useful 
cf  this  class  is,  the  Common  or  Sea* 
salt.  It  ditfers  trom  all  other  neu- 
tral substances  of  this  nature,  in  its 
taste  being  purely  saline,  iind  oc- 
..casioning  thirst,  after  it  has  been 
swallowed.  The  primitive  figure 
ef  its  crystals  is  that  of  a  cube; 
but,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of 
salt,  the  smaller  cubic  particles  as- 
sume the  secondary  form  of  hollow 
squares.  Wbfn  the  crystals  are 
perfcdly  pure,  they  are  not  afFeded 
by  moist  air  3  and,  in  this  state, 
JOO  parts  contain,  according  to 
Bbrohak,  52  of  muriatic  acid,  or 
spirit  of  salt ;  42  of  soda,  or  mine- 
ral alkali ;  and  6  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization 5  tliough  we  believe,  with 
Gren,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
£aid  part  is  greater,  and  that  of 
the  two  first  ingredients  somewhat 
smaller.  Nature  furnishes  us  with 
this  neutral  salt,  either  in  a  solid 
state,  in  mines ;  or  dis^lved  in  the 
sea  3  or  in  saline  springs. 

If  it  be  obtained  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  is  called 
Rock-salt 'y  and  is  generally  very 
bard,  and  transparent,  though  it 
is  sometimeff  opaque,  white,  and 
sometimes  of  red,  green,  bliw,  or 
other  shades.  Tue  purest  of  this 
kind  is  cdonrless ;  the  other  spe- 
cies are  puii^ed  by  solution'  in 
water,  and  by  re-crystaUization, 
before  they  can  be  employed  for 
cuUiuuy  purposes.    The  principal 
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mines  oi  Rock-salt  ire  hi  this  virf^ 
nity  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  and  at 
Northwich,  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter. 

The  salt,  however,  which  ift 
thus  easily  procured,  and  in  verf 
large  massG»,  by  no  meanitf  affbrcb 
a  sufficient  supply:  hence  nu- 
hierous  persons  are  employed  id 
extracting  it  from  sea^water,  or 
from  sakne  springs.  The  former 
yields  only  from  one-50th  to  onc- 
30th  part  of  its  weight,  but  the 
latter  produce  the  greatest  quanti- 
ties ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr, 
Browning  fy^rt  of  Making  Com* 
mon  Salt,  t^c.  8vo.),  that  the  ce- 
lebrated saKne  springs  of  North- 
wich, Nantwich,  and  Droitwich; 
in  Cheshire  (whence  Great  Britain 
is  principally  supplied),  contain 
more  than  one-sixth  part  of  good 
salt. 

Common  salt  is  obtained  from 
these  natural  solutions  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods  :  First,  the  saline 
fluid  is  speedily  evaporated,  til!  the 
salt  begin  to  (Concrete,  and  settle  iri 
the  form  of  grains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pans  ;  a^er  which  it  is  put  into 
proper  vessels  for  draining  the 
brine }  and,  when  the  process  is 
completed,  it  is  called  bay-salt.  By 
the  second  method,  the  evaporation 
IS  slow  and  gradual ;  so  that  it  is 
continued  only  till  a  saline  crust  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor; 
which  soon  shoots  into  crystalline 
cubes. 

In  the  first  voliime  of  the  Trans-^ 
tiSHons  of  the  Royal  Societi/  o/Edin* 
burgh,  we  meet  with  a  memoir,  by 
the  Earl  of  Dundonali^  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a  new  expedient 
of  purifying  sea^sak.  He  obser\ci 
that  the  comn^on  sah  b  mixed  with 
various  substances,  which  in  a 
great  measure  render  it  unfit  for 
tke  important  ^urpote  ci  preserv- 
ing 
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lag  feed  ^  ttod  which  appear  from 
hU  experiments  to  be  nauseoos, 
bkter,  and  cathiinic  salts,  with 
outfay  bases.  And,  as  the  mode 
of  ponfying  salt  by  dissdation  in 
water,  and  predpitation  of  the 
earthy  matters  widi  fossil  alkdi,  is 
oot  oohr  too  tedious,  but  also  too 
expensive  for  oommon  use.  Lord 
D.  proceeds  on  the  £a6t,  tlmt  hot 
water,  when  saturated  with  sea- 
soit,  will  sdli  dissolve  some  por- 
tion of  bitter  salts.  He,  therefore, 
direds  the  BvaaA  end  of  a  funnel, 
or  similar  vessel,  which/ is  perfo- 
lated,  to  be  jdaced  downwards; 
filled  with  sea-salt,  and  kept  in  a 
moderate  heat.  One  20th  part  of 
such  salt  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  which  must  be  pour- 
ed into  the  cone,  that  contains  the 
remaining  19  parts.  The  boiling 
water,  being  thus  saturated,  will 
not  take  up  any  more  salt,  but  li- 
quefy a -considerable  part  of  the  bit- 
ter, earthy,  or  saline  particles,  which 
OQQseqoently  will  ooze  out  at  the 
hole.  When  this  solution  ceases  to 
drop,  the  orocess  must  be  repeated, 
by  using  tresh  portions  of  the  same 
parcel  of  salt  thus  partially  re6ned, 
till  the  requisite  degree  of  purity  be 
obtained,  Ix)rd  Dundonald  is 
of  opinion,  that  three  washings 
will  render  the  British  salt  much 
purer  than  that  obtained  from  any 
other  country  : — the  superiority  a( 
muh  salt  is  evident  both  to  the 
tasce,  and  for  itseffe^  in  preserv- 
ing animal  food  and  butter.  This 
is  an  objed  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  from  the  simplicity,  fa** 
cility,  and  cheapness  of  the  above 
stated  process,  we  trust  it  will 
ihortly  be  introduced  into  move* 
general  pradicfe."r-*Various  other,/ 
though  EDoretxnplicated  attempts, 
JaVe  htdy  ,beeft  HMfio.by  pcivale. 


individuals,  to  expedite  and  im-' 
prove  the  preparation  of  salt,  as 
well  as  to  decompose  it  widi  a- 
view  to  extrad  the  soda  :  among  " 
these,  we  shall  mention  only  tl^ 
fdlowing  patents  :  namely,  Mr. 
Gborgb  Hod80n*s,  obtained  in ' 
August,  1792,  for  his  new  method 
of  seperadng  fossil  alkali  from 
common  salt  ^  and  also  of  separat- 
ing the  same  substance  from  kelp  ; 
his  second  patent,  granted  in  Fe^ 
bruary,  1797,  for  an  improved* 
nHxie  of  effeding  the  same  objeft ; 
and  likewise  of  extradting  the  mi. 
neral  alkali  from  the  muriatic 
acid,  contained  in  rock-salt,  com- 
mon salt,  brine,  &C.5 — Mr.  Jambs 
Manlby's  patent,  dated  July, 
1801  >  for  various  improvements  ia 
the  process  of  manufadiiring  salt. 
As,  however,  these  different  pro-' 
cesses  would  not  be  generally  in- 
teresting, and  could  be  understood 
only  by  the  aid  of  engravings,  the 
inquisitive  reader  will  consult  the 
2d,  10th,  and  15th  volumes  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

Uses :  Tlic  value  of  salt  for  culi- 
nary purposes  is  well  known :  it  is 
likewise  of  peculiar  service  in  pre- 
serving the  health  of  cattle  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  466-7),  and  partiailarly 
in  preventing  that  most  fatal  disor- 
der in  sheep,  the  rot  (see  vol.  iii. 
p.  510-11).  Besides,  salt  is  an  ex-: 
cellent  manurb  -,  as  it  is  equally 
destructive  to  weeds  and  vermin  : 
the  most  accurate  proportion  ap- 
pears to  be  sixteen  bushels  per  acre  j  - 
but,  if  that  quantity  bo  exceeded,  or 
doubled,  it  will  produce  efie^  dia<^  > 
noettically  opposite  to  those  intend- 
ed, and  completely  check  vcgeta*' 

With  respeft  to  it*  medicinal  > 
properties,    common   salt,   when' 
takenaa  amall  quantities,  promotes 
the  appetite  and  digestion  I  but,.atii 

given 
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given  in  large  doses,  for  instance, 
half  an  ounce,  it  operates  as  a  laxa- 
tire.  It  desenres,  however,  to-be 
remarkedv  that  its  useful  properties 
aie  greatly .  changed  in  a  state  of 
jotimate  comknnatioa  with  aaimai 
matters :  tfaais,  salt-bntter  and  salt- 
meat,  or  fish,  are  less  wholesome 
than  those  substances  when  eaten 
IB  a  fresh  state,  with  a  due .  por- 
tion of  that  donoestic  spice  -,  nay, 
if  used  too  frequently,  the  fbrmer 
often  lay  the  foundation  of  tedious 
msdadies,  such  as  leprosy,  scurvy, 
and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.^— 
Xastly,  salt  is  somettmes  adminis- 
teied  with  a  view  to  restrain  the 
operation  of  emeticsi  or  to  carry 
,  them oflT by  stool;  and  likewise  as 
a  stinmlns  in  clysters. 
.  A  new  species  of  neutral  salt 
has  lately  becndiscovercd  in  France, 
an  account  of  which  we  have  ab- 
straded  from  M.  Chaussi-br's 
Memoir,  inserted  in  the  37th  No. 
of  tlie  '*  Rectteil  Periodique,'*  a 
Medical  Journal  published  at  Paris. 
This  new  salt  is  (he  sulphurated 
k^drv^sulpkur  of  soda,  and  is  form- 
ed spont^iieottsly  in  maaufa^tories 
where  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glaubb&*8  Salt  (which  see)  is 
decomposed,  by  bemg  melted  in  a 
rcverberatory  foraace,  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  iron  filings,  and  car- 
bon or  cbarcoaL  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  state  tiae  whole  of  this 
process;  we  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
sen'e,  that  the  sulphurated  hydro- 
sulphur  of  soda  is  found  in  the  leys 
which  remain,  after  the  carbonate 
of  soda  has  been  obtained  by  ebutii- 
tion.  Such  leys  being  suirered  to 
stand  for  some  tiqie,  a  crystalliza- 
tion takes  place  in  the  residuum  ^. 
and  the  crystals  appear  of  a  diisky 
yielliiw  colour,  being  soinetisiiea. 
soiled,  or  tinged  with  a.b]ack.pow- 
diff,adhcrin§iQfthei£  sax&cc:  these 
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are  nelct  thrown  into  a  pAyper 
quantity  of  water ;  and,  when  aA* 
most  dissolved,  the  flmd  is  straiised 
and  deposited  in  a  cool  plactf,  n^kaa 
the  saline  matter  will  again  be 
crptallized.  Thus  purified,  th9 
salt  forms  large  traosparont  ciy« 
stals,  havmg  a  fresh  taste,  whidt 
meedily  becoraes  somewhat  hitler: 
it  retains  its  form  and  iiroperties  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  oettfaer  ddt** 
quescing,  nor  crumbling  intopow** 
dcr. 

M.  CirAiTssiBR  has  successfbll/ 
administered  this  neutral  salt  tJt 
cases  of  inveterate  herpetic  affec- 
tions, which  were  not  accompa- 
nied with  fever  or  inflammation : 
he  observes,  that  It  may  also  be 
prescribed  in  certain  intestinal  diff- 
oases,  occasioned  by  metcBtases,  or 
the  repulsion  of  a  psoric  and  soor- 
butic  virus. — Tbe  doses  must  at 
first  be  small,  and  gradually  ii^ 
creased ;  while  the  eHicacy  of  thsA 
drug  may  be  promoted  by  diluents, 
or  such  drinks  as  are  best  csL^ca- 
kited  to  alleviate  the  sitnadon  of 
the  patient. 

Salting  Meat.  See  Bebp; 
Brink;  Flbsu-msat;  Pickj^e; 
Pork,  &c. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitrb,  a 
cbncrete  saline  matter,  the  nature 
and  properties  ai  which  have  al^^ 
ready  been  stated  v6^,  iii.  p.  2§B* 
—Without  enterkig  into  the  par*; 
ticulars  relative  ta  the  most^ccxih 
nomical  method  of  manulkdurinnf 
this  useful  sah,  we  shell  brie^ 
point  out  the  requisites  to  itsrg^ 
neration  :  I.  Anitnali  and  v^pe- 
table  matteiis  intimatdy  blendEsdi 
and  exposed  to  a  modemte  tem- 
perature ;  2.  Such  a  dc^ee  o^ 
moisture,  especially  with  arhMr  in^ 
which  nctciesv  thisdosy  artichokes, 
and  suaaihn:  ^mts,  lunre  beBif  bai^ 
ed^  aa.  wUfc  fmmo  corcofttotv 
without 
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aritlMMit  ladodog  adual  putrdac- 
tioD ;  3.  The  earth  employed 
QMght  to  be  of  a  loose  and  porous 
texture  }  for  instance,  the  clay  of 
old  mud- walls,  or  a  due  admixture 
q[  chalk >  quick.]ime,  &c. ;  4.  A 
flLufHdeot  kttgth  of  time,  namely, 
from)  six  to  twelvemonths,  and  up- 
ifrards  3  4S,  otherwise,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  nitre  will  be  obtained 
by  cryst^lizing  the  ley  m<lde  of 
the  salipatre-'rot,  or  the  earth  after 
it  ha3  been  exposed  to  the  in  flu- 
jence  pf  the  atmosphere  in  triangu- 
lar beds,  under  proper  shedi. — 
Tbe  manner  of  extracting  such 
earth  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easy,  by  means  of  tubs  with  nume. 
rous  holes  at  the  bottom,  lined 
with  str^iw,  over  which  the  mould 
is  placed  in  alternate  strati  -,  with 
^  littjp  pot-ash  either  strewed  be- 
tween them,  or  dissolved  in  the 
l)oiling  water,  which  is  gradually 
poured  over  the  solid  materials  : 
there  is  nothing  farther  required, 
than  proper  wooden  pails  with 
transverse  stacks,  in  which  the  li- 
.quor,  alter  evaporating  it  to  a  pro- 
per consistence,  is  poured  and  suf- 
fered to  stau4  for  several  days, 
slightly  covered,  till  the  crystals 
are  for^uied.  The  remaining  fluid, 
^r  woUier-ley,  is  ag^in  to  be  boiled, 
and  poured  over  a  new  portion  of 
the  eartl)  takep  from  an  old  nitre- 
bed,  so  that  none  of  it  may  be 
wgsted. — Such  is  the  process  that 
is  geuerally  followed  in  the  most 
p^htable  saltpetre-works  of  Gcr- 
.fioaov. 

T^ou^h  nitre  affords  one  of  the 
.iQOStexteusively  useful  articles  in 
the  ^rts  and  manufadures  (see 
AgUA^FORTis),  as  well  as  in  me- 
dicine, yet  this  powerful  salt,  whon 
inadvertently  taken  in  too  large 
quantities,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
poisons.    There  are  several  attest* 
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cd  cases  on  record,  in  which  from 
half  to  a  whole  ounce  of  saltpetre 
has  occasioned  violent  vomiting, 
convulsions,  swelling,  and  other 
painful  symptoius  ii^  persons  who, 
by  mistake,  had  swallowed  it  in  a 
dissolved  state,  instead  of  Glau- 
ber's, or  similar  salts. — The  most 
proper  antidotes,  in  such  distressing 
situations,  will  be  a  scruple  or  lia)f 
a  dram  of  ipecacuanha  with  a  tea- 
cupful  of  sweet-oil,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  waterto  be  drunk 
after  it,  to  promote  its  operation  as 
an  emetic.  Where  this  remedy 
cannot  be  procured  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  copious  and  frequent 
draughts  of  mucilaginous  decoc- 
tions of  marsh-mallows,  pearl-bar- 
ley, salep,  or  arrow-root  powder, 
sago,  tapioca,  &c.  after  which  a 
gentle  opiate  will  afllbrd  the  de- 
sired relief.  In  all  instances  of  tliis 
nature,  however,  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble immediately  to  resort  to  medi- 
cal advice. 

SiU.TVV011T,  orGLAsswoRT, 
Salsola,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prising nine  species,  of  which  two 
are  indigenous  :  namely, 

1.  The  kali.  Prickly  Salt- 
wort, or  Kelpwort,  grows  fre- 
quently on  sanely  sea-shores,  and 
flowers  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

2.  Tbtfruiicosa,  Shrubby  Salt- 
wort, or  Shrub  STONii-Caor, 
thrives  likewise  on  sandy  sea-shores, 
and  flowers  in  the  mouth  of  Au- 
gust. 

Both  these  species  are  used  for 
making  the  salt  known  under  the 
name  of  kaU,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  which  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. — ^I'he  process 
is  as  follows  :  A  trench  being  dug 
near  the  sea,  laths  are  placed  across 
it,  on  which  the  herb  is  laid  in 

C  heaps ; 
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heaps :  a  fir^  is  then  Vindlifd  be- 
low, and  the  liquor  cxtra^^ed  from 
the  plants,  drops  to  the  bottom, 
where  itultiinately  acquires  a  tlrick 
consistence,  when  it  becomes  kali ; 
-  which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and 
partly  ash-(  olour  j  very  sharp  and 
corrosive  -.  being  of  a  strong  saline 
taste.  When  thoroughly  harden- 
ed, it  reserqi)l<  s  solid  stone,  and  in 
that  state  is  fit  for  use. — See  Kelp, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  45. 

SALTWORT,  the  Jointed,  or 
Salicornia,  L.  a  genus  of  plants, 
comprising  nine  species ;  one  of 
which  only,  according  to  Dr.  AVi- 
THERiNG,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Smith,  two,  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, viz. 

1  ,Theherhacea,Jox'STED  Gl  ass- 
woRT,SEA-GRA5fi,orMARSH  Sam- 
phire, is  very  common  on  sea- 
shores, and  flowers  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September. 
/  2.  The  fruticosa,  or  Shrxtbby 

Samphire,  grows  likewise  on  sea- 
shores and  the  sides  of  roads,  where 
it  flowers  from  August  te  Septem- 
ber. 

The  ashes  of  both  these  species 
yield  fossil  alkali,  which  is  in  great 
request  for  manufa6turing  soap  and 
glass.  It  is  chiefly  prepared  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  is 
called  soda  ;  the  best  of  which  is 
imported  fn^n  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  larilla. — When  young 
and  green,  this  vegetable,  steeped 
in  vinegar,  with  a  due  portion  of 
salt,  aflbrds  a  pickle  very  Httle  in- 
ferior to  samphire. — ^The  whole 
plant  has  a  saline  taste,  and  is  de- 
voured with  avidity  by  all  kinds  of 
cattle,  being  a  very  wholesome  food, 
espcciallv  for  sheep. 

SALTWORT,  the  Black,  or 
Sea  Ml lkw o kt f  Glau X  fnaritiw a, 
L.  a  native  perennial  plant,  which 
grows  in  salt-marshes,  and  flowers 
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in  the  months  of  June  and  Jttly.— r 
This  saline  plant  is  often  used  as  a 
pickle,  and  may  likewise  be  eaten 
as  salad,  or  cooked  among  other 
vegetables. — It  is  also  much  relish- 
ed by  cows  }  and  Bechstein  ob- 
serves, that  it  uncommonly  in- 
creases their  milk  ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  merits  to  be  cukivated  in 
congenial  soils.    " 

SAMPHIRE,  the  Rock,  or 
Sea  Samphire,  Cnthmum  manti" 
mum.L.  a  perennial  plant,growing 
on  the  British  Sea-coasts,  among 
gravel  and  rocks,  where  it  flowers 
in  the  montli  of  August. — This  ve- 
getable is  much  relished  as  a 
pickle,  and  likewise  employed  as  a 
pot-herb. — Dr.  With  bring  in- 
forms us,  that  sheep  and  cows  eat 
it  with  avidity,  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence, been  observed  to  grow 
exceedingly  fat. 

SAND,  a  genus  of  fossils,  con- 
sisting of  small  grains  of  siliceous 
stones,  which  are  insoluble  both 
in  water  and  acids ;  being  transpa- 
rent, and  \-ilrifiable  by  intense 
heat.  They  are  mixed  witli  vari- 
ous matters,  when,  e  they  acquire 
different  colours ;  and  arc  divided 
into  white,  red,  yellow,  brown, 
blackish,  and  green  sands. 

This  fossil  is  of  extensive  utility 
in  the  raanufadure  of  glass  >  a  tine 
white  sand,  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  being  employed 
for  making  white  glass;  and  a 
coarse  greenish  sand  for  the  com- 
mon green  or  bottle-glass.  It  is 
likewise  an  excellent  manure  for 
clayey  land,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  40  to  50  loads  per  acre,  and 
also  for  moorish  soils,  at  the  rate 
of  160  loads.  The  best  for  such 
•purpose,  is  that  known  under  the 
name  of  Sea-sond,  the  good  ef- 
fects of  which  will  be  more  evi- 
dent, in  proportion  to  its  distant^ 

from 
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from  high-water  mark :  next  In 
quality,  is  that  washed  down  by  the 
rain  on  gravelly  soils  -,  but  the 
worst  sands  are  those  which  are 
dry  and  light,  because  they  are 
liable  to  be  drifted  or  blown  about 
by  every"  gust  of  wind. 

Lastly,  it  was  suggested  a  few 
jrears  since  by  Dr.  Struvb,  that 
rape,  linseed,  or  other  oils,  might 
be  divested  of  their  colour,  and 
also  of  any  ill  smell  or  rancidity, 
by  simply  agitating  them  in  water 
mixed  with  sand ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  former  being  employed 
and  changed  for  a  purer  fluid,  as 
often  as  it  becomes  turbid.  Dr.  S. 
observes,  that  he  employed  this 
method  with  success  on  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  in  a  phial.  We 
understand,  however,  that  similar 
experiments  have  been  made  in 
Britain,  but  which  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Hence  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  such  failure  to  a  ditferent, 
or  impure,  kind  of  sand  used  for 
that  purjxwe  j  and  therefore  advise 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  hint,  previously  to  wash 
and  dry  the  sand  ;  next  to  submit 
it  to  the  lire  in  a  crucible  j' and, 
while  red-hot,  to  pour  it  into  pure 
water  :  by  repeating  this  simple 
process  two  or  three  times,  a  very 
soft,  friable  sand  will  be  obtained, 
and  which  may  be  farther  im- 
proved by  triturating  it  in  a  glass 
mortar,  together  with  water;  af- 
terwards washing,  then  suffering  it 
to  subside  in  a  closed  vessel ;  de- 
canting the  fluid,  and  again  drying 
it.  Thus  prepared,  we  venture  to 
promise  a  successful  result. 

SAND-EEL,  or  Ammodytes  to- 
hianus,  L.  a  fish,  resembling  an  eel, 
but  seldom  exceeding  one  foot  in 
length.  It  abounds  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Britain  during  the  sum- 
mer months^  where  it  conceals  it- 
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self,  aftev  the  tide  has  retired,  at 
the  depth  of  twelve  inches  in  the 
sand.  In  some  places,  tliis  fish  is 
frequently  dug  out,  and  in  others 
if  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  parti- 
cular hook  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  sand-eel  is  usually  employ- 
ed by  way  of  bait,  for  taking  other 
fish  ;  though  it  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  the  table,  being  reputed  to 
be  very  delieate  eating, 

SAND- PIPER,  or  Tnnga,  L.  a 
genus  of  birds,  comprising  45  spe- 
cies, 18  of  which  are  natives  of 
Britain  :  the  principal  of  tliese  are, 

\,Tht  pugnax.     See  Rufp. 

2.  The  alpina,  or  Dun  lino 
Sand-pipkr,  whose  back,  head, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of 
an  iron  colour,  marked  with  large 
black  spots  ;  the  lower  part  is 
white,  with  short  dusky  streaks  ; 
in  size,  it  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  lark.  These  birds  are  found 
on  the  British  shores,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  j 
where  they  are  taken  in  great 
numbers,  and  much  esteemed  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

SAND-STONE,  a  genus  of  fos- 
sils found  in  various  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, and  which  is  divided  into 
four  species,  namely  : 

1 .  Calcareous  Sand»s tones,  which 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
rnarle,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  sand  intermixed  with  its  par- 
ticles. Their  surface  is  rough,  ge- 
nerally grey,  though  they  are  some- 
times found  of  a  yellowish  or 
brown  cast.— This  species  is  occa-» 
sionally  burned  for  lime.^ 

2.  Aluminous  Sand-stones  are 
'those,  the  basis  of  which  is  alu- 
mina, or  pure  clay.  They  are  of 
a  close  and  compad  texture,  which 
is  finer  or  coarser  according  to  the 
size  of  the  sand  forming  their  con- 
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stituent  parts.  This  species  Is 
usually  grey,  yellow,  or  brown, 
and  is  chiefly  manufadured  into 
mill  -  stones,  filtering  -  stones,  or 
coarse  whet-stones. 

3.  Siliceous  Sandstones  arc 
composed  of  grains  of  sand,  tliat 
arc  cemented  together  with  silica 
or  flint,  or  with  some  substance, 
tjie  ba:>is  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
last  racDtioncd  fosbil.  They  are 
cpnsidorably  harder  than  any  of 
the  other  s[>ecies. 

4.  Ferru^inotis  Sandstones  con- 
sist of  large,  loose  particles  of  sand, 
which  are  cemented  together  by 
ipeaus  of  the  rusr  of  iron  j  bchig 
spft,  and  usually  found  of  a  dark- 
red,  yellow,  or  brown  colour. 

Sand-stones  are  of  great  utility 
'  for  buildings  designed  to  resist  the 
combined  effects  of  air,  lire,  and 
■viater.  Some  of  these  fossils  are 
ioft  while  in  the  qiKirry,  but  be- 
come hard  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
lliose  of  a  friable  nature  are  ge- 
jnerally  employed,  being  best  adapt- 
ed to  this  puqK)be>  because  the 
hard  kinds  are  apt  to  burst  in  the 
fire  ;  the  latter,  however,  \v  ill  ad- 
mit of  being  polished,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  whet-stones. 
'      SANDWORT,  or  Arenaria,  L. 
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tree  i^'hich  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  whence  its  wood  is  im- 
ported into  Britain,  in  the  form  of 
large  billets.  Tlic  best  kind  is  ex- 
ternally of  a  dull -red,  or  nearly* 
blackish  colour,  intenially  brown- 
red  J  being  oi  a  compa6t  texture,, 
and  possessing  neither  a  peculiar 
smell,  nor  U?ste. 

Red  Sanders  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  colouring  drug,  in  the  com- 
pound tindhire  of  lavender  j  £ot! 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  oil  to 
which  it  communicates  its  tinge. 
When  reduced  to  a  fine  powdery 
it  is  more  efl*c«5tual  for  dyeing,  than 
if  itbe  merely  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
but  the  powder  of  red  sanders  com- 
monly sold  in  the  shops,  is  often 
moistened  with  acids,  and  adul- 
terated with  other  substances.— 
BoHMER  observes,  that  wool  dyed 
of  this  wood  becomes  hard;  and 
that  the  colour  may  be  rendered 
much  darker,  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt  and  sal-ammoniac  dis- 
solved in  the  ley  : — the  Dutch  arfe 
supposed  to  macerate  this  tinging 
substance  in  urine,  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

Sandal-wood  communicates  a 
deep  red  to  re6tltied  spirit,  but 
imparts  no  tinge  to  water. — Geof- 
FROY  and  others  have  remarked, 
that  the  Brazil  woods  are  some- 
times substituted  for  red  sander^; 
a  fraud  which  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, by  immersing  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  former  in  water,  with 
which  its  colour  readily  combines. 
— ^The  sandal-wood  pays,  on  irfi- 
portation,  a  duty  of  5s.  l|d.  per 
cwt. 

SAKDARACH,  a  gummy-re- 
sinous substance,  exuding  from  in 
exotic  species  of  the  Juiitper-trcje. 
it  is  imported  in  the  form  of  small 
pieces  6r  teafs  resembling  pease, 
which  are  transparent;  of  a  pale- 
yellowisb 
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yeflQwisb  colour ;  very  brittle  and 
inflapprnabkj  possessing  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  taste,  and  emitting  a 
ft-^rant  odour  when  burnt. 

Considerable  quantities  of  this 
gum  arp  consumed  by  varnish- 
hiakers,  who  dissolve  it  in  the  oils 
.  of  turpentine,  or  linseed,  or  in 
spirit  of  wine,  and  thus  prepare  a 
"kind  of  varnish,  Icnown  under  the 
pame  of  ve/Tz/lr,  which  is  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  painters.  6um- 
sandarach  is  also  pulverized  and 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve  j  in 
%vhich  state  it  is  called  pounce  j 
.and,  when  rubbed  on  paper,  from 
which  writing  has  been  erased,  it 
prevents  the  ink  from  spreading, 
A^'hcn  n^w  characters  arc  substitut- 
ed.— This  drug  is  subjeft,  on  im- 
portation, to  the  duty  of  7s.  8|d. 
jpcr  cwt. 

SANDERS,  the  Ybllow,  or 
'WiuTBy^antalum  qldum,  L.  a  na- 
tive of  the  East  Indies^  whence  its 
wood  is  imported.  It  is  of  a  pale- 
jcllowish  colour,  a  pleasant  smell, 
has  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  ac- 
.companied  with  an  agreeable  pun- 
gency. 

From  this  elegant  wood,  the 
Chinese  of  distiudion  obtain  their 
coffins,  which  are  said  to  resist  tl)e 
cfFe^s  of  the  air  and  moisture,  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  They  also 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  water,  convert  it  into 
a  paste,  which  is  applied  to  their 
bodies,  furniture,  ^c.  probably 
with  a  view  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  odoriferous 
oils:  the  pv)wder  is  also  employed 
for  incense  in  tlieir  idolatrous  tem- 
ples.— In  Europe,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  prized  by  cabinct-makers> 
for  the  purpose  of  veneering. 

This  fragrant  vegetable  is,  at 
present,  very  seldom  used  in  mc- 
dicine.     When  digested  in  pure 
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spirit,  it  produces  a  rich  yellow 

tin6lure  -,  from  which,  on  cfistilla- 
tion,  the  spirit  arises  without  any 
remarkable  flavowr.  Such  prepay 
ration  is,  by  Hoffman,  considered  ^ 
as  a  medicine  possessing  similar 
virtues  with  ambergris  5  and  he  ref- 
com mends  it  a>  an  excellent  re- 
storative in  great  or  general  debf- 
Jity. — By  distilling;  it  with  water, 
yellow  Sanders -\Votyd  produces  a 
fragrant  essential  oil;  which,  on 
becoming  cold,  congeals  and  ad- 
quires  the  consistence  of  a  balsam. 
On  importation,  this  wood  pays  a 
duty  ot  Sjd.  per  lb. 

SANDIVER,  or  Salt-of- 
Glass,  is  a  species  of  whitish  salt, 
that  is  separated  from  the  surface 
of  glass,  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
It  IS  of  a  pungent,  corrosive  taste,' 
and  is  employed  by  farriers  for  tlic 
purpose  of  cleansing  horses'  eyes. 

This  substance  is  &aid  to  be  de- 
tergent, and  is,  therefore,  occasi- 
onally applied  to  the  human  skin, 
for  removing  foul  spots ;  it  is  also 
sometimes  used  as  desiccative  in 
ulcers,  shingles,  and  similar  com- 
plaints ',  nay,  it  is  even  strongly  re- 
commended as  a  tootle  powder  J 
though  we  belicvr  it  to  be  a  very 
improper  and  hazardous  dentrifice. 

Sanicle,   the  Yorkshire.     See 

BUTTER-WORT. 

SAP,  in  botany,  denotes  the 
juice  of  plants,  which  is  prepared 
by  the  moisture  abso.  bed  by  their 
roots  and  leaves,  whence  it  is  cir- 
culated throughout  every  part,  so  as 
to  constitute  their  nourislimcnt. 

Tlie  sa/>  of  vegetables  has  been 
compared  to  tlie  c%/e  of  animals  : 
according  to  Dr. Darwin,  the  for- 
mer consists  of  sugao  •  water,  and 
mucilage,  together  with  other  trans- 
parent solutions  3  for  instance,  those 
of  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  calca- 
t.«ous  cartli.     The  sa^),  when  first 
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absorbed  by  the  roots,  is  thla  and 
watery  i  but,  during  its  progress, 
it  acquires  more  consistence ;  and, 
whfn  it  arrives  at  the  leaves,  it 
is  assimilated  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant. 

The  circulation  of  this  juice  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  per- 
formed in  an  uniform  manner :  it 
appears,  however,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Fairchild,  a  late 
eminent  gardener,  that  it  has  an 
irregular  motion,  direAly  contrary 
to  its  primary  course  j  a  discovery 
which  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  horticulture.  This  agreea- 
ble and  salubrious  art  may  thus  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  great 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  the 
general  application  of  this  princi- 
ple ;  as  barren  trees  may  now  be 
rendered  fruitful,  and  old  or  decay- 
ing ones  restored  to  their  original 
vigour. — See  Juice. 
.  Sapflow.  See  Flux,  vol.  ii. 
p.  314. 

SARSAPARILLA,    or  SmUax 
Sarsaparilla,  L.  is  a  native  of  the 
•  West  Indies,  whence  its  medicinal 
root  is  obtained. 

This  drug  has  a  glutinous,' some- 
what bitter,  and  agreeable  taste, 
but  is  totally  devoid  of  smell.  It  is 
highly  esteemed,  on  account  of  its 
demulcent  and  farinaceous  quali- 
ties, and  has  been  •successfully  ad- 
ministered, in  the  different  forms 
of  decoAion,  extra^,  and  powder, 
in  cases  of  carious  and  ill-disposf  d 
cancers,  or  other  sores.  It  is  taken 
in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  of.  the 
root  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
till  the  tliird  part  be  evaporated  j  or 
half  a  dram  of  the  extradi  :  in  either 
of  these  forms,  it  a6ts  by  the  skin 
as  'well  as  by  the  urinary  passages, 
and  is  a  mild,  though  inert  reme- 
dy ;  on  which  account  it  is  gene- 
rally combined  w  ith  the  sassafras. 
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guaiacum,  liquorice,  and  other 
substances,  in  a  decoSlion  of  the 
woods, 

SASSAFRAS,  is  the  wood,  bark 
and  root  of  the  Sassafras  tree,  or 
Laurus  Sassafras,  L.  a  native  of 
America,  the  culture  and  properties 
of  which  we  have  already  describ- 
ed, vol.  i.  p.  200.  It  is  imported 
in  long  straight  pieces,  which  are 
of  a  very  light  and  porous  texture ; 
emitting  a  tragrant  odour ;  and  hav- 
ing an  aromatic  sub-acrid,  though 
sweetish,  taste.  The  strongest 
parts  are  the  bark  and  small  twigs  ^ 
which,  as  well  as  the  roots,  are 
subje(5t,  on  importation,  to  the  duty 
of  2s.  O^d.  percwt. 

Sassafras  is  a  warm,  aperient, 
and  strengthening  medicine  -,  it  has 
often  been  successfully  given  in  the 
forms  of  infusion  and  decodion,  for 
improving  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  persons  whose  hu- 
mours were  in  a  vitiated  state.— 
Hoffman  has  frequently  prescrib- 
ed a  scruple  of  the  extrad  of  sassa- 
fras, with  great  benefit,  in  hypo- 
chondriacal spasms,  and  also  at  the 
decline  of  intermittent  fevers.— 
Infusions  of  this  drug  are  'sold  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  under 
the  name  of  Saloop. 

SATYRION,orLizAiiD-FLow- 
Ep,  Satyrium  hircinum,  L.  a  na- 
tive perennial  plant,  growing  in 
chalky  meadows  and  pastures  j 
flowering  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. — Its.  leaves  are  very 
large,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a 
fank,  disagreeable  odour :  never- 
theless, it  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cat- 
tle, and  is  said,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, to  increase  t^e  piilk  of  cows. 
Sauce- ALONE.  See  Garlic- 
Hedge- Mustard,  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 
SAUSAGE,  a  well-known  pre- 
paration of  food,  consisting  of  beef, 
pork,  or  veal,  cut  in  small  pieces  ; 
seasoned 
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*ss6Ded  with  pepper,  sage^  or 
other  spice ;  and  then  closely  stuif- 
cd  inta  sl^ins  obtained  from  the  in- 
testines of  ammaJs. 

The  most  esteemed  sausages  are 
those  made  at  Bologna,  Venice, 
and  other  parts  o(  Italy,  whence 
<ronsiderable  qtiantities  are  annual- 
ly exported  to  various  countries  in 
Europe.  They  are  made  of  raw 
pork  beaten  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar^ 
together  with  garlic,  pepper,  and 
other  spices;  which,  being  inti- 
fnsitely  blended,  are  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  common  sau- 
sag<^s,  excepting  that  the  larger  in- 
testines are  preferably  employed  by 
the  Italians. 

This  species  of  food  affords  very 
.substantial  nutriment,  in  whatever 
ibrm  it  may  be  dressed : — sausages 
should  not,  however,  be  eaten  by 
persons  of  weak  or  relaxed  habits  j 
as  a  vigorous  stomach  is  required 
to  4iigcst  them.  The  most  un- 
whol^me  preparations  of  this  kind 
are  blood-sausages,  more  generally 
known  under  the  names  of  hog  and 
black  puddings.  These  are  com- 
posed of  bacon  and  the  blood  of 
the  same  animal,  together  with 
thyine,  sage,  and  otlier  vegetable 
spices,  to  correiSk  in  some  measure 
their  rancidity.  Such  incongruous 
mixture,  however,  is  at  all  times 
difficult  of  digestion  ;  and,  if  the 
sausages  have  been  smoked,  the  ba- 
•con  necessarily  becomes  still  more 
acrid,  while  the  blood  is  concreted : 
in  this  state,  the  whole  forms  a 
most  pernicious  compound,  which 
ought  never  to  be  cat?n,  even  by 
persons  who  possess  the  moat  ac- 
tive powers  of  assimilation. 

SAVIN,  or  Juniperus  Salina^ 
L.  an  exotic  evergrern  shrub, 
.which  has  small,  rather  prickly 
leaves,  and  produces  blueberries, 
oxily  after  it  has  arrived  at  a  cgngi. 
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derabls  agp.  Its  stem  attains  the 
height  of  seven  feet,  and  is  apt  to 
grow  in  a  reclining  posture  :  the 
wood  is  internally  of  a  beautiful 
reddish  shade,  resembling  that  of 
mahogany. 

The  savin  is  of  slow  grow^th,  but 
may  be  easily  propagated  by  lay- 
ers, by  cuttings,  or  by  tlie  berries  : 
if  the  latter  can  be  procured,  they 
should  be  sown  in  beds  of  com- 
mon light  earth,  and  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  the  young  plants  aj*e  to 
be  s^t  out  in  nursery-rows,  two 
feet  asunder.  In  Odober,  No- 
vember, or  early  in  April  follow- 
ing, they  must  be  carefully  trans- 
planted to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. 

The  leaves  of  savin  possess  a 
bitter,  acrid  taste  j  and  their  smell 
is  so  powerful  and  disagreeable, 
that  it  expels  moths  and  similar 
vermin.  When  distilled  with  wa- 
ter, these  leaves  yield  an  uncom- 
monly large  proportion  of  essential 
oil. 

With  resped  to  its  medicinal 
properties,  savin  is  warm,  stimi>- 
lant,  and  aperient,  being  well  cal- 
culated for  promoting  sweat,  urine, 
and  all  the  glandular  secretions.— 
Hence  a  conserve  made  ^f  its  tops 
and  leaves  has  afforded  permanent 
relief  in  obstinate  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic cases*  if  taken  for  several 
months,  nay.,  tor  a  whole  year,  in 
small  doses  of  a  tea- spoonful  or 
t\yo,  eveiy  morning  and  evening  : 
few  patients,  hov/ever,  will  sub- 
mit to  swallow  this  nauseous  drug  5 
though  it  requires  only  a  certain 
degree  of  resDJution  at  the  com- 
mencement.— The  oil  distilled  from 
this  shrub  is  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent emmcna"iogues,  and  ought 
tlierefore  to  be  used  with  the  great- 
est caution  ia  obstrn6tions  of  tic 
Uterus,  or  other  viscera  proceeding 
C  4  f  roiu 
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from  laxity  or  weakness.  No 
druggist  should  sell  this  prepara- 
tion to  strangers. 

An  essential  oil  and  watery  *x- 
tra6t  of  the  savin  arc  also  kept  in 
the  shops. 

SAVORY,  or  Satureia,  L.  a 
genus  of  exotic  plants,  consisting  erf" 
nine  species,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal,  namely  : 

1.  The  hortensis,  or  Summer 
Savory,  an  annual  lierb,  pmpa- 
gatcd  from  seed,  which  ought  to 
ht  sown  early  in  August  on  beds  of 
light  earth  : — if  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  remain  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, the  seed  should  be  sparing- 
ly scattered  j  but,  if  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  transplanted,  it  may 
be  sown  more  closely. 

2.  The  montana,  or  Winter  Sa- 
vory, is  a  perennial  vegetable,  like- 
wise obtained  from  seed,  which  re- 
quires only  a  poor,  dry  soil.  Where 
the  plants  will  continue  for  many 
years,  uninjured  by  the  sevei'est 
winters.  As,  however,  the  shoots 
will  not  be  well  fnrnislied  with 
leaves,  when  several  years  old,  it 
will  be  proper  to  raise  an  annual 
stock  of  young  plants. 

Both  the  summer  and  winter 
savory  have  long  been  cultivated 
in  the  British  gardens,  for  culinary, 
and  medicinal  purposes.  Their 
warm  aromatic,  and  pungent  leaves, 
are  much  esteemed  in  salads  :  for- 
merly, tlie>'  were  employed  medi- 
cinally, with  a  view  to  attenuate 
viscid  humours,  to  dispel  flatulen- 
cy, and  to  increase  the  appetite. — 
According  to  Prof  Bhadlby,  th5s 
herb,  when  dry,  and  put  into  a 
bed,  possesses  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  expelling  fleas. 

SAW -DUST,  is  the  cbarte 
powder  remaining  after  any  wood 
or  timber  has  been  separated  or 
cut  a:: under  witli  a  saw.    It  is  fre- 


i^omlf  employed  ffi  a  rfulislhatp 
for  raod,  and  streWed  on  thcfloore 
t>f  public  and  other  bmtdings,  'fre- 
quented by  numerous  persoas.  This 
dust  likewise  atfbrds  good  fuel  for 
heating  ovens,  in  which  bread  aM 
other  substances  are  to  t)e  baked.— 
We  understand,  from  gardenera^ 
that  if  the  fresh  dust,  obt^ned  af^ 
sawing  oak -timber,  be  Scattered  oil 
gravd-walks  in  February,  or  at  an 
early  period  in  March,  it  eflFcftu- 
ally  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds : 
and,  if  It  bie  perfc6tiy  rotten,  toge- 
ther with  blood  and  quick^lime,  it 
;proves  an  excellent  manure. 

The  saw-dust  of  fir  and  pine- 
trees  contains  a  very  large  propdr- 
tion  df  resinous  and  saponaceous 
matter;  so  that  it  has  been  use- 
fully employed  by  the  country- 
'people  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as 
a  substitute  for  soap,  in  washing 
coarse  linen. 

SAW-WORT,  or  Serratula,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprising  18 
species ;  two  of  which  only,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith,  are  indige- 
nous ;  namely  : 

1.  The  tifiSoria,  or  Common 
Saw-wort,  is  perennial  j  groWs 
in  woods  and  on  pastures,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July.— 
This  plant  is  employed  by  dyers, 
to  im^wrt  a  ydlow  colour;  but, 
being  inferior  to  the  Dyers^weed, 
its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
coarser  woollen  cloths,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  other  dyeing  drugs.-^ 
In  combination  with  indigo,  the 
Common  Saw-wort  strikes  a  per- 
manent green  colour.  Its  leaves 
readily  yield  a  brownish -yellow  de- 
coction, which,  on  diluting  it  with 
water,  changes  to  a  brighter  tidge  j 
and,  by  adding  a  solution  of  pure 
pot-a.sh,  acquires  a  darker  shade  : 
but,  on  dropping  into  it  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  sal-anunoraac,  becomes 

reddish- 
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MiAA-lMWwn;  which  roty  ag;aui 
i>e  rendered  of  a  golden  ttnC  by  the 
addition  of  pure  water.  On  the 
whole,  PoENBR  observef,  thatahioi 
and  gypsam  appear  to  be  best  cai- 
coktod  for-extriding  a  fine  yellow 
colour  from  this  plant ;  winch  the 
GernMin  usdhialTunuly  cultivate.-— 
CroatB  eat  thisipecies^  but  horses  do 
not  relish  tt  9  and  it  is  totally  re* 
fused  by  ak^ecp,  hogi,  and  cowa. 
-  2.  The  anmnsis,  Cqbn  Saw- 
<wo«T,  or  Way^tkutlb,  tbrivea 
in  com<^c^s  asd  on  road-sides :  it 
lowers  in  the  month  of  July ;  and 
is  often  a  very  troublesome  weed. 
*— When  burnt,  the  ashes  of  thb 
iDlant  yield  a  very  pure  vegetable 
filkali,  or  pot-ash;  ou  which  lac- 
-count  it  deserves  to  be  propagated 
in  the  vicinity  of  gkss*houses  and 
soap  manufaaories.— Ncithercows, 
Jioiaes,  nor  swine  tat  this  veg^ta- 
hki  imt  k  is  relished  by  goats :  its 
^oung  and  tender  tops  are  ocoa- 
itiona%  devoured  by  hoises.-^ 
'  While  young,  the  Way-thistle  is 
■eageriy  consumed  by  sheep  :  when 
•bnused>  and  mixed  with  bran,  this 
.weed  afibrds  exceUent  ^Dod  for 
•«very  species  of  cattle.  lis  seeds 
are  enveloped  in  large  downy 
crowns;  which,  according  to 
•Bechstein,  may  be  advantoge- 
iously  combiaed  wkli  wool,  and 
:lhu8  converted  into  blankets  and 
^coarse  doth  j  nor  are  they  less 
useliil  ibr  stuffing  pillows,  bdsters, 
^nd  mattresses. 

.  SAXIFRAGE,  the  Comhon,  or 
Wh  iTE,  £a^raga  granuiaia,  L. 
an  indigenooa  plaot,  growing  on 
'  dry  meadows  and .  pastures,  Mrbere 
it  tlowers  in  the  raouth  of  April  or 
Aiay.  Its  perennial  root  consists 
of  several  small  bulbs,  which  arc 
•  externally*  of  a  rcddbh  colour,  and 
-iirom  winch  arise  long  hairy  tbot. 
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•talks,  that  are  furnidied  witk 
4owny,  kidney-^aped  ieaves.T— 
The  stems,  are  thick,  hairy  towards 
•the  bottom,  somewhat  branched^ 
and  from  12  to  24  inches  in  height, 
having  a  few  small  leaves,  w^ch 
sitcbselytothesulk.  Tbeflow4E( 
£row  in  small  clusters,  and  am 
furnished  with  £.ve  white  pet^s, 
that  inclose  ten  stamina  and  tfvo 
atyJes ;  the  seeds  are  very  nume- 
rous, small,  and  black. 

According  to  Likkaus,  thia 
f>lant  possesses  an  acrid,  pungent 
taste,  which,  however,  is  not  con^ 
firmed  by  tlie  accounts  of  later  l^ 
4anists :  on  the  contrary,  thegrains, 
or  tubercles  forming  the  root,  and 
.4ilso  the  leaves,  are  equally  devoid 
iof  any  sennhle  quaiity . 

The  Common  Widte  Saxifragip 
was  tbrmeriy  in  great  request,  for 
its  suepposed  efficacy  in  cur'mg  ne- 
|>hritic  and  gravelly  complaints :  at 
.present,  it  is  totally  disr^rded ; 
^and  .we  should  Jieither  have  given 
•a  coloured  engraving,  nor  described 
•the  spcciiic  cbaraders  of  this  plant, 
if  it  were  not  uniiormly  discovered 
.in  soils,  beneath  which  a  bed  of 
GaAVBL^will  be  found,  at  no  con- 
siderable depth.  Hence  it  affi)rdi 
a  certain  guide,  by  which  survey- 
•  ors  and  landed  proprietors  may  be 
dire^ed  in  digging  for  that  useful 
ibssil,  especially  in  places  wheoB 
•other  stones  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured, for  repairing  public  roaos. 

Saxip&agb,  the  Common^  Grea^ 
ami  Dwarf  fiuinet.     See  Anisb. 

SCAB,  or  Shab,  a  disorder  pa- 
culier  to  sheep :  it  is  attended,  wiUl 
•an  intense  itching  and  scabby  erop* 
tions  on  the  skin,  occasioned  by  aa 
impure  state  of  (he  blood;  andbe** 
ing  most  prevalent  in  wet  land>  ^ 
during  rainy  seasons.  As.thUdit* 
ciise  is  generally  bdtavcd  tofce  in* 
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feftions,  the  animals  under  its  in- 
fluence ought  to  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  flock. 

Various  remedies  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  cure  of  the  scab  :  the 
most  common  is  diat  of  washing 
the  part  with  a  decodion  of  strong 
tobacco  in  water,  to  which  is  added 
^  small  portion  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Another  application  consists  in 
rubbing  the  sheep  with  tobacco- 
water,  sulphur,  and  alum  boiled 
together,  if  the  eruption  extend 
over  the  whole  animal  .:  but,  if  it 
be  on\y  pariiai,  a  mixture  of  tar 
and  grease  will  be  sufficient. 

In  an  inveterate  scah,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  "  Farmers'  Ca- 
iendaf*  recommends  sulphur  and 
bay-salt,  or  purging  salts,  to  be 
given  internally,  and  tlic  distem- 
pered beast  to  be  dressed  with  a 
strong  mercurial  ointment  mixed 
with  Mel yEgyptiacum  (for  the  pre- 
paration of  which,  see  vol.  ii.  p. 
343)  ',  or  to  be  washed  with  a  la- 
ther of  black  soap,  or  sublimate- 
water,  lime-water,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Tbc^trcatment,  stated  un- 
der the  article  Fly-struck,  is 
likewise  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
this  malady. 

The  following  preparation  is 
stated  in  the  *'  Cardiganshire  Land- 
lords Advice  io  Jus  Tenants,*'  as  be- 
ing effis6hial  in  removing  die  scab, 
naniely :  Take  one  pound  of  tobac- 
co, six  quarts  of  beef  brine,  six 
penny-worths  (or  about  one  ounce) 
of  white  arsenic,  and  one  pint  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  These  ingredi- 
«ms  are  to  be  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  tar,  and  boiled :  previ- 
^\]&\y  to  the  use  of  this  liniment,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  treak  every 
scab,  and  the  sheep  must  be  well 
rubbed,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
thoroughly  penetrate,; 
'In  some  places^  the  animals  af- 
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fefted  with  the  scab,  are  nsnaHf 
washed  with  human  urine:  but 
such  treatment  is  pernicious  ;  for» 
if  the  disorder  be  only  partial,  it 
will  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  spread  as  far  as  the  sheep  may 
have  been  wetted. 

There  are  various  other  expedi- 
ents suggested  for  the  cure  of  this 
eruption  j  but  we  believe  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  one  of  the  most  effica* 
cious  :  it  was  communicated  by  Sir 
Jo3EPfiBANKs,Bart.tothe  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
in  1789.  He  direds  of  pure  quick- 
silver lib.;  of  Venice  turpentine 
and  common  oil  of  turpentine  half 
a  pound  each ;  and  of  hog's-lard 
four  pounds,  to  be  triturated  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  mercury  be  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  the  ingre- 
dients. 

I'he  method  of  using  this  oint- 
ment is  as  follows:  Thehe^dof  the 
sheep  mnst  first  be  robbed )  after 
which  a  furrow  is  to  be  drawn  with 
the  finger,  from  the  region  between 
the  ears,  along  the  back  to  the 
point  of  the  tail,  so  as  to  divide  the 
wool,  till  the  s'\in  be  Exposed  tt> 
the  touch.  Next,  the  finger,  being 
slightly  dipped  in  the  preparation, 
should  be  drawn  along  the  skin. 
Similar  lines  slmuld  farther  be 
opened  down  the  shoulders  and 
thighs,  as  far  as  tlie  wool  extends; 
and,  if  the  animal  be  considerably 
infeded,  two  other  furrows  are  di- 
rected to  be  traced,  parallel  to  that 
on  (he  back,  and  one  should  like- 
wise be  drawn  downwaid.s,on  each 
side  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 

After  tliis  application,  xhe  sheep 
may  be  turned  among  the  flock, 
without  any  danger  of  the  infe6tion 
being  communicated  j  because,  in 
a  few  days,  the  blotches  will  dry 
up^  tlie  itching  will  cease;  andtlie 
animals  be  completely  cured  -,  nor 

havfi 
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\mt  any  instances  occurred,  in 
-which  axich  an6tion  has  been  in  the 
least  injurious. — Sir  J.Banks,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  this  external 
remedy  ought  not  to  be  delayed  to 
a  later  period  than  Michaelmas. 

SCABIOUS,  or  Scnhiosa,  L.  a 
^enus  of  plants  comprising  42  spe- 
cies, 3  of  which  are  indigenous  and 
perennial,  namely : 

1.  The  sucdsa,  or  Dbvil's-bit 
Scabious,  grows  in  fields  and  pas- 
tures, where  it  flowers  from  June 
till  August. — According  to  Lin- 
N/Eus,  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  employed  to  impart  to  wool  a 
yellow  or  green  colour ;  the  latter 
of  which,  however,  is  more  com- 
pletely extraded  from  the  blossoms, 
and  may  be  communicated  even  to 
linen. — A  decoftion  of  this  htrb  is 
likewise  of  service,  when  applied, 
by  way  of  fomentation,  to  the  hoofs 
of  horses  injured  by  nails. — Cattle 
derive  nourishing  food  from  this 
vegetable. 

2.  The  arvensis,  or  Field  Sca- 
bious, grows  in  similar  places,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July  or 
August. — This  herb  is,  according 
to  Dr.WiTHERiKG,  slightly  astrin- 
gent, bitter,  and  saponaceous}  it 
is  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  but 
neither  relished  by  horses  nor  cows. 
•—From  the  Field  Scabious,  a  green 
dye  is  likewise  obtained  for  wool ; 
and  its  reddish-blue  flowers  are 
fondly  visited  by  bees. 

3.  The  co/umbaria,  or  Small 
Scabious,  grows  on  dry  hilly  pas- 
tures, and  blows  from  June  tn  Sep- 
tember.— ^The  blueish-lilac  flowers 
bf  this  species  are  also  very  grateful 
to  bees  -,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
eaten  by  horses,  goats,  andespecial- 
]j  by  sheep. 

SCALDS,  a  term  applied  to 
bums^  occasioned  by  boiling  wa- 
ter, or  any  of  the  corrosive  minenil 
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acids  improvidenlly  applied  to  the 
.skin. 

Different  modes  of  treatment 
have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  mi-» 
tigate  the  pain  which  generally  at- 
tends such  accidents.  Thus,  fre- 
quent affusion  of  water,  or  im- 
mersion of  the  scalded  part  in  that 
fluid,  has  been  found  very  service- 
able ;  nay,  even  the  application  of 
ice  has  occasionally  been  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit,  when  the 
skin  was  no/  broken  >  but,  in  tke 
contrary  case,  an  emollient  poul- 
tice should  be  immediately  applied, 
and  the  treatment  be  similar  to  that 
of  a  fresh  wound.  If,  however, 
the  former  method  be  proper,  in 
such  case  it  ought  to  be  continued 
till  the  patient  shivers  from  the 
cold  5  after  which  the  scald  must 
be  continually  moistened  with 
lime-water;  and  a  liniment  of 
this  liquid  and  sweet-oil,  beatien 
together,  must  be  spread  over  the 
sore.  By  this  management,  the 
most  extensive  scalds  are  speedily 
healed :  it  may  likewise  be  pur- 
sued, where  any  part  has  become 
chafed,  in  consequence  of  hard 
riding. — Vinegar,  both  in  a  warm 
and  cold  state,  has  also  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  scalded  parts ; 
and,  latterly,  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
with  such  effedt,  that  the  pain  was 
frequently  removed  in  an  hour, 
and  blisters  were  effectually  pre- 
vented. In  either  case,  we  con- 
ceive, the  skin  ought  to  be  sound, 

SCALD-HEAD,  or  Tinea  cc- 
pifiSt  a  disease  chiefly  incident  tb 
children,  born  of  scrophulous  pa- 
rents :  it  is  infe^ious  only  by  cort- 
tndrt,  and  appears  to  be  seated  m 
the  roots  of  tne  hair,  which  pro- 
trude numerous  small  vesicles  emit- 
ting an  ichorous  humour,  and  at 
length  degenerating  into  ulcers  that 
form  a  dry  scab,- or  bard  crust, 

some- 
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•ometimes  half,  or  ^  wbo)e  inch  in 
thickness,  spreading  gradually  over 
the  whole  head. 

Causes. '^'tlAs  malignaot  cru^ 
tion  often  arises  from  uncleanh- 
ness^  improper  or  coarse  food ',  but 
inc»nc  frequently  from  the  conta- 
nina^  humours  o(  wet-nurses. 

Cure. — ^The  principal  attention 
should  be  dlre^ed  to  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  parts,  either  by 
•having  ^  cutting  off  the  hair,  or 
by  applying  an  adhesive  plaster, 
loade  9t  equal  p^ts  of  bees-wax, 
fitch,  and  mutton- suet*  After  re. 
moving  tliis  detergent  application, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  the 
head  with  sub- tepid  soap- water  y 
to  plunge  and  cleanse  the  whole 
body  in  a  lukewarm  bath,  fre- 
quently J  and,  in  every  rci»pe6t  to 
oh&crve  a  very  moderate  and 
lirholesome  d^et :  hence  salt-meat, 
pickles,  bacon,  pork,  and  even  £sh, 
.will  be  improper.  At  the  same 
.time,  the  bowels  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  mildest  laxatives;  such 
as  a  few  grai^is  of  rhubarb,  with  a 
4ram  of  cream  ot  tartar, — Numer- 
ous and  wliim^ical  remedies  have 
jbeen  employed  in  this  complaint, 
with  various  degrees  of  success  ; 
.but  we  shaU  state  only  such  as 
may  be  resorted  to  with  safety. — 
Oi:  this  description  is  the  Sharp 
Dock  .(Rumex  acutu^,  L.)  vhich 
'.jnav  with  advantage  be  used  in  de- 
. copious,  both  externally  (with  the 
addition  of  soap  converted  into  a 
lather)  and  internally  as  a  diet- 
,  drink  j  for  a  concentrated  extra<;:t 
of  this  medicinal  plant,  if  taken  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfub 
jnixed  with  honey  or  treacle,  not 
only  operates  by  ihe  urinary  pas- 
sages, but  also  promotes  evacua- 
tions by  stool. — ^The  leaves  of  the 
I  Common  Colts-footf^'w^^i/a^^o /ar- 
Jara,  L.),  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
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bination  with  the  Shai^  Dock,  msy 
be  given  with  equal  benefit.'— fit 
would  disgrace  the  healing  art, 
to  relate  the  various  and  absurd  re- 
medies that  have  strenuously  been 
recommended  by  medical  writers, 
for  the  cure  of  tlie  scald-head : 
hence  we  shall  observe,  that  the 
most  melancholy  effects  have  often 
followed  the  use  of  repellent  plas- 
ters and  ointments^  such  as  loss  of 
sight,  deafness,  palsy,  emaciation, 
or  malignant  eruptions  and  ulcers 
in  other  parts  of  tnp  body. 

If  the  treatment  before  suggest- 
ed, prove  unavailing,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  disease  proceeds 
from  an  hereditary  taint,  and  re- 
quires more  active  remedies  j  for 
instance,  mercurials,  for  the  pre- 
^ription  of  wliich,  a  professional 
man  oiight  to  be  consulted. — In 
young  infants,  however,  it  is  fre- 
quency cured  by  changing  tlip 
nurse,  or  weaning  ilie  child,  an^ 
removing  it  from  a  moist  or  marshy, 
to  a  dry  and  airy  situation  j  be- 
cause moisture,  in  our  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  causes  predisposing  chil- 
dren to  this  malady.— Should  the 
itching  of  the  he^d  become  very 
troublesome,  it  may  generally  be 
allayed  by  gently  rubbing  the  spot 
with  equal  parts  of  sweet-almond- 
oil,  and  tlie  juice  expressed  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Common  Bur^ 
dock,  previously  simmered  toge- 
ther over  a  moderate  fire,  till  they 
become  intimately  blended  into  a 
soapy  liniment,  on  adding  a  few 
grains  of  pearl-ash. 

SCAMiMONY,  a  concrete  gum- 
my-resinous juice  obtained  froiji 
the  roots  of  the  Convolvulus  Scam-' 
monia,  or  Syrian  Bindweed,  an 
exotic  plant,  growing  in  Asiatic 
■J  urkey. — ^Tiie  best  Scammony  i3 
imported  from  Aleppo,  in  liglU, 
spongy,  tiiablc  masses,  of  a  shining 
blackibh 
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1>!ackfsh  ash-coldtir.  It  possesses 
k  faiht,  Dtipleasant  smelly  and  a 
bitterish,  pungent  taste. 

In  its  medidnal  efFe^,  Scam- 
many  is  an  efHcacioas,  but  violent 
purgative  5  but,  if  triturated  with 
«ugar,  Almonds,  or  gum-arabic,  it 
becomes  sofliciently  mild,  and  safe 
in  its  operation.— It  may  also  be 
dissolved  in  a  strong  decottton  of 
liquorice^  then  decanted ;  in  which 
form  it  Is  not  disagreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  proves  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive.— The  common  dose  of  Scara- 
iaaony  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains. — If  accidentally  too  large  a 
portion  of  this  drastic  medicine 
should  have  been  swallowed,  the 
most  eflreiftual  antidotes  will  be  co- 
pious draughts  of  mucilaginous 
preparations,  or  an  immediate  eme- 
tic.— This  drug  pays,  on  importa- 
tion, 2s.  gd.  per  lb. 

Scarlet.  See  Dyeing,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  203-4. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  is  a  con- 
tagious  inflammatory  disease,  at- 
tended with  a  bright-red  efflores- 
cence of  the  skin,  which  api^ears 
'on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  with  a 
slight  swelling  of  the  face :  the 
redness  graduall}''  spreads,  but  va- 
nishes after  three  or  four  days, 
"when  the  scarf-skin  generally  peels 
<iff  in  branny  scales.  Though  a 
sore  throat  in  most  cases  occurs,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  symp- 
tom. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  ma- 
lady, appears  to  be  an  unknown 
contagious  matter   propagated  by 

•  the  atmosphere  5  though  the  body 
may  be  predisposed  to  recdve  the 
infcAion,  from  sudden  changes  of 

'  cold  and  heat,  rainy  weather,  and 
indigestion. 
Cure  ;-^In  this 'formidable  disor- 

*  :der,  which  often  terminates  fotally 
ill  three  brfbordays^rmetics  should 
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be  early  imd  repeatedly  administer* 
ed  ;  as  such  evacuations,  according 
to  Dr.  Withering,  and  our  owq 
experience,  are  the  remedy  sug- 
gested by  Nature;  after  whick 
diuretics,  such  as  vinegar  and  ho- 
ney, with  a  few  grains  of  nitre^ 
will  be  of  essential  benefit.  Greait 
care,  however,  is  necessary  to  avoid 
whatever  may  induce  alooseticM 
of  the  bowels,  which  is  seldom  sa- 
lutary in  this  complaint.  A  gargle 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  lithe- 
water  and  vinegar,  or  barl^- water 
and  honey  acidulated  with  vitriolic 
acid,  will  be  very  useful  in  reduc- 
ing the  hidammation  and  swelling^ 
in  the  throat.  The  diet  must  be 
light  and  diluting,  while  the  patient 
ought  to  abstain  from  all  animd 
food  j  but  he  may  take  frequent 
draughts  of  thin  gruel,  barley- 
water,  and  the  like,  with  currantv 
jeJly.  His  body  should  be  kept 
moderately  warm  in  bed  -,  and  the 
room  fumigated  with  vinegar  and 
camphor,  placed  in  a  proper  vessel 
over  a  burning  lamp,  in  order  to 
purify  the  air.  When  the  fever 
and  eruption  cease,  a  dose  or  two 
of  mild  aperient  medicines,  may  be 
given  with  safety  and  advantage. 

Should  the  legs  be  remarkably 
swollen,  after  the  other  symptoms 
have  subsided,  a  decoction  of  the 
Seneka  root  with  vinegar  and  ho- 
ney (at  the  same  time  bathing  ihc 
lower  extremities,  or  the  whole 
body,  in  warm  water)  will  afib)^ 
the  greatest  relief.  But,  if  the  in- 
flammation in  the  throat  threaten 
suflbcation,  or  be  attended  with 
violent  fever,  medicaiadvice  should 
be  instantly  procured  5  as  the  pro- 
gress of  this  epidemic  is  uncofia- 
monly  rapid,  and  offen  mortal. 

Sciatica.    See  Rheumatism. 

SCIRRHUS  is  a  bard,  unequal 
^tamor^  which  occasiooally  ^appears 

in 
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in  dif!er<^nt  viscera,  tfoch  ds  the 
Irrcr  and  womb,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  glandular  parts,  for 
instance,  the  breasts,  arm- pits,  and 
about  the  neck.  It  mostly  arises 
in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
though  it  may  also  occur  spontane- 
ously, in  persons  of  a  heavy,  phleg- 
matic, or  scrophulous  habit. — A 
Rcirrhus  may  likewise  be  gradually 
induced  by  passions,  especially 
those  of  a  depressing  nature ;  by 
gross  food ;  the  abuse  of  acids ; 
eiLternal  violence  ;  sudden  cold  j 
suppressed  evacuations,  and  vari- 
ous other  causes. 

The  degree  of  dangei^  attending 
sciirhous  indurations,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  diseas- 
ed part,  and  stage  of  the  disorder ; 
though  an  intetnal  tumor  is  al- 
urays  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
to  be  removed,  than  one  situated 
externally ;  as  the  former  may  be 
produ^ive  of  great  injury  to  the 
animal  frame,  by  compressing  the 
adjacent  parts,  whence  palsy,  colic, 
&c.  are  the  concomitant  evils.  As 
Jong,  however,  as  the  swelling  re- 
mains in  an  indolent  state,  no  im- 
mediate danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed 5  but,  when  it  once  becomes 
painful,  or  ulcerated,  there  will  be 
just  reason  to  fear  that  it  may 
change  into  a  Cancer. 

Treatment : — If  the  patient  be  in 
other  rcspcds  healthy^  and  t..e  tu- 
mor but  recently  formed,  its  dis- 
j^ersion  may  be  effcded  by  the  in- 
ternal use  of  resolvents  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  mildeilt  preparations  of 
mercury  (calomel),  and  antimoniai 
wine,  with  the  deco6tion  of  the 
woods :  externally  the  warm  gums, 
in  plasters,  such  as  sagapenum  and 
ammoniac- J  or  the  volatile  liniment, 
or  even  a  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac in  vinegar,  have  often  been 
prodof^ve  ot  good  efiedts ;  but,  if 
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the  patient  be  advanced  in  years,  or 
the  swelling  painful,  great  caution 
becomes  necessary;  lest,  by  any 
improper  application,  the  disorder 
assume  a  cancerous  taint.  Various 
other  more  potent  remedies,  such 
as  the  hemlock  and  fox-glove,  have 
been  strongly  recommended,  with 
a  view  to  eftetSt  a  resolution  ;  but 
they  have  in  numerous  instances 
failed  of  success.  In  desperate 
cases,  therefore,  where  mechcines 
proves  fruitless,  the  tumor  must  be 
timely  extirpated  by  the  knife, 
provided  that  the  situation  of  the 
parts  admit  of  an  operation,  and  a 
I'ree  discharge.  But,  if  neither  of 
these  objeds  can  be  attained,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  promote  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  as  the 
only  means  oi  removing  the  com- 
plaint. 

If  the  liver  be  thus  diseased,  it 
ma}'  be  ascertained  by  the  follow- 
ing symptoms :  tumor  and  hard- 
ness on  the  right  side  about  the 
short  ribs  ;  pain,  particularly  when 
lying  on  the  opposite  side  ;  ema- 
ciation of  die  upper  parts,  and 
dropsical  swelling  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. In  this  case,  the  bowels 
should  be  regularly  opened  by  the 
miJdest  laxatives  -,  while  the  pati- 
ent's diet  ought  to  be  bland  and 
nourishing.  The  nitric  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  dram  per 
day,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
pints  of  water,  with  the  addition 
of  some  syrup  of  marsh-mallows, 
to  be  used  as  the  common  bever- 
age, has  lately  been  prescribed 
with  great  advantage  ;  but  of 
which  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience.  Hence  we  would  give 
the  preference  to  the  acetated  kali, 
or  regenerated  tartar  of  the  shops, 
to  be  taken  in  doses  of  2  or  3 
drams  per  day,  dissolved  in  water } 
being  a  medicine  from  which  the 
greatest 
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greatest  benefit  has  often  been  de- 
rived. 

With  resped  to  the  analysis  of  a 
•new  remedy  against  scirrhns  and 
cancer  (mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p.42d) , 
we  understand,  that  though  thead- 
ministration  of  this  pretended  spe- 
-dfic  was,  in  several  cases,  appa- 
rently attended  with  good  effeds, 
•yet  there  is  no  attested  instance, 
•in  which  it  has  completed  a  cure  : 
•on  the  contrary,  the  patients  who 
credulocisly  resorted  to  this  pro- 
Jessumal  empiric,  are  said  to  have 
.uniformly  been  disappointed  in 
their  expe^tions,  so  that  we  may 
•  save  ourselves  Ihe  trouble  of  ana- 
lyzing a  NOSTRUM  which  its -sup- 
posed inventor  (though  he  has  of- 
fered to  submit  it  to  the  test  of 
.chemical  inquiry), carefully  carries 
about  in  his  pocket,  and  adminis- 
ters to  the  pat.ent  in  his  presence. 

SCORZONERA,  the  Common, 

-  or  Scorzonera  Hispanica,  L.  an  ex- 
otic plant,  which  has  long  been 
raised  in  British  gardens  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  especially  as  an 
ingredient  in  WHips,  on  account  of 
its  palatable  and  nourishing  roots. 
— It  18  propagated  by  seeds:  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  thinned, 
and  cleared  from  all  weeds  j  for, 
otherwise,  diey  will  never  attain 
any  considerable  size. 

The  root  of  the  scorzonera 
ought,  before  it  is  boiled,  to  be  de- 
prived of  its   black  rind,  and  ini- 

-  roersed  in  cold  water  for  half  an 
"hour:    thus,  its    flatulent  cffedts 

will  be  greatly  prevented,  and  it 
will  also  become  less  bitter. 

ScoTCH-FiK.     See  Fib-trbb. 

Scrambling  -  bockbt.  See 
Mustard,  the  Hedge. 

SCRATCHES,  a  distemper  in 
the  heels  of  horses. 

Under  the  article  Greasb  (vol. 
ii.  p.  400),  we  have  akcady  suted 
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the;  method  which  is  generally  pur- 
s'ued  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
order :  we  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
serve, by  way  of  supplement,  that 
if  the  scratches  prove  obstinate,  and 
the  sores'  be  deep,  the  following 
healing  ointment  may  with  advan- 
tage be  applied  : — ^Take  of  Venice 
turpentine  4  oz. ;  quicksilver  I 
oz.  J  incoqx>rate  tl>em  properly, 
and  then  add  honey  and  mutton 
suet,  of  each  2  ounces  ;  anoint 
the  diseased  parts  once  or  twice  a 
^:\y ',  and,  if  the  animal  be  of  a 
full  or  gross  habit,  bleeding  and 
purging,  together  with  proper  al- 
teratives, must  be  resorted  to  j  in 
order  to  corre^  a  vitiated  state  of 
the  blood.  Should,  however,  any 
caviiifs  be  formed  in  the  horse's 
heels,  they  must  first  be  laid  open ; 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ap- 
ply the  dressing  to  the  bottom,  iu 
order  to  effect  a  radical  aire. 

Scrogs.     See  Slob-treb. 

Scrooby-grass.  See  ScUB- 
VY-GRASs,  the  Common. 

SCROPHULA,  or  Evil,  is  a 
swelling  of  the  conglobate  glands, 
particularly  about  the  neck  and 
ears  j  though  sometimes  extending 
to  the  arm-pit  and  the  groin.  In  its 
progress,  the  joints  and  bones  arc 
liable  to  be  affci^ted. 

Scrophulous  tumors  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  scirrhous,  by  their 
soft  and  moveable  state;  they 
sometimes  disappear  in  one  part, 
and  rise  again  in  another.  This 
complaint,  however,  is  not  confin- 
ed to  the  external  parts,'  but  occa- 
sionally attacks  the  lungs,  mesen« 
tery  and  othdr  organs  j  in  which 
cases  a  swelling  of  the  upper  lip 
will  indicate  the  concealed  .evil.— 
Children  af!li6ted  with  this  malady 
are  generally  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion ;  they  have  a  soft  skin  and 
tumefied  abdomen  :  ^uch  indivi- 
duals 
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doak  attain  to  a  mattiriCy  of  on- 
detstanding  superior  to  others  of 
tbe  same  age.  In  some  countries, 
the  disease  is  endemial :  thus,  it  is 
tincommonly  preTideot  in  Britain, 
Hollmid,  SwitzerUwd^  and  Carin* 
thia. 

Scrophula  often  frustrates  the 
efforts  of  the  healing  art ;  though 
it  seldom  proves  fatal,  while  it  is 
confined  to  the  external  glands; 
but,  if  it  extend  its  influence  to  the 
pulmonary  organs,  it  frequently 
produces  tubercles,  and  eventually 
consumption.  When  the  joints  arc 
diseased,  it  occasions  tumors,  stid:- 
ness  of  tbe  Umb,  ulcers,  decay  of 
the  bones,  and  often  emaciation  of 
the  body,  till  death  closes  the  fatal 
scene. 

Causes: — Whatever  tends  to 
produce  a  viscid  lymph,  and  to  de- 
bilitate the  constitution  in  general, 
such  as  coarse  and  acid  diet,  espe- 
cially pastry ;  moist  air ;  damp  ha- 
bitations; colds;  want  of  exercise; 
impure  water ;  and  the  vitiated 
milk  of  nurses ;  all  may  engender 
the  evil.  Farther,  when  the  scro- 
phulous  taint  is  once  introduced 
into  the  constitution,  it  generally 
appears  afler  the  small-pox,  mea- 
<les,  and  even  in  consequence  of 
external  injuries.  Whether  this 
disorder  be  hereditary  and  conta- 
gious, is  a  point  on  which  the  opi- 
nions arc  divided  ;  but  whether  it 
may,  or  may  not,  be  communicated 
hy  contad,  prudence  would  dic- 
tate, that  health}  children  should 
Dot  be  suiFered  to  sleep  with  scro- 
phulous  persons. 

Cure: — A.  great  variety  of  re- 
'inedies  has  been  devised  for  re- 
•nioviog  scrophula  :  the  principal 
difficulty  in  extirpating  this  ma- 
lady, however,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  may  remain  con- 
cealed for  a  long  time,  and  thus 
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become  deeply  rooted  in  the  cmt^ 

stitution,  before  its  effeds  are  evi- 
dent. Hence,  we  shaU  confine  our 
account  to  such  remedies  as  have 
generally  been  attteoded  with  salur* 
tary  cflcds. 

In  order  to  resolve  tbe  visctd 
lymph,  and  to  strengthen  tbe  sya« 
tem,  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  io 
the  state  of  powder,  combined  with 
hemlock,  fonns  an  excellent  reme- 
dy ;  but  the  proper  doses  ought  to 
be  r^ulated  by  a  medical  pradi- 
titioner.  Sea-water  and  sea-bath- 
ing, as  well  as  moderate  exeretse, 
especially  in  a  warm,  serene  at- 
mosphere, are  alike  conducive  t^ 
recovery.  During  tins  coune,  the 
bowels  should  be  gently  and  r^u- 
larly  opened ;  the  diet  ought  to  he 
light,  consisting  of  nutritive  food, 
easily  digestible ;  and  the  sleep  mnit 
also  be  moderate,  not  exceeding 
seven  or  eight  hours  in  adults,  and 
nine  or  ten  hours,  in  children.-^ 
Fridions  will  be  serviceable,  by- 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  tending  to  strengthen 
the  solids.  Hemlock-plasters  ap- 
plied to  the  tumors,  and  burnt 
sponge  combined  with  small  por- 
tions of  black  pepper,  tak«i  before 
breakfast,  have  frequently  been  of 
service  in  reducing  tiiem,  especi- 
ally if  assisted  by  sea-bathing. 
Mercurials  ,  and  antimonials  arc 
|x)werful,  though  precarious,  re- 
medics  ;  and,  if  the  former  be  era- 
ployed  in  consequence  of  medical 
advice,  they  should  never  be  given 
in  such  quantities  as  to  induce  sali- 
vation, which  would  doubtless  ag- 
gravate the  disorder. — Milk- whey, 
with  the  DEAD-NETTI.BS,  has  also 
occasionally  been  found  useful ; 
bur  we  forbear  to  mention  the  ab- 
surd sympathetic  remedies  former* 
ly  resorted  to,  for  the  cure  of  the 
evil)  as  these  supetstitioos  prac- 
tices 
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tkesare,  at  present,  iAtogatovJy 
amoDg  tlis  vulgar. 

If,  however,  none  of  the  nCie- 
dicines  be£>ce  enuaierated,  have 
the  eSc€t  of  dispersing  the  swel- 
lings ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a  suppU" 
ration  of  the  tumors  be  likdy  to 
ensue,  they  should  never  be  open- 
ed, till  the  tumid  indurations  are 
softened ;  or,  it  will  be  more  safe 
and  advisable  to  suffer  them  spon- 
taneously to  break, without  any  ap- 
plication  of  emollient,  or  other 
poultices  ',  as  the  subsequent  heal- 
ing of  the  ulcers  will  thus  be  great- 
ly promoted. 

The  nUnc  add  has,  lately,  been 
extolled  as  an  efficacious  remedy 
against  hard  indolent  swellings, 
and  p^cularly  those  of  a  scrophu- 
loos  nature :  in  the  latter  cases,  it 
i^  given  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  in  doses,  of  frpm  20  to  $0, 
and  even  80  drops,  in  water  sweet- 
ened with  honey ;  and  which  must 
be  taken  gradually  in  the  course  of 
24  hours. 

Should  it  occasion  nausea,  and 
injure  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
thise  inconveniencies  may  be  re- 
medied by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  drops,  and  adding  more 
sugar  or  honey.  In  some  instances, 
ibi5*0ci^  has  proved  beneficial ;  but 
it  fequires  more  time,  positively  to 
ascertain  its  effe<5U. 

SCULL,  is  a  conjundion  of 
bones,  eight  in  number,  surround- 
ed by  a  menobr^ne  called  the  pen- 
cranium,  and  forming  a  cavity  for 
the  brain  5  which  is  thus  <:ompiete- 
\y  inclosed  and  defended. — ^In  an 
uifaotile  state,  the  scull  is  of  so 
ddicate  a  texture,  as  to  admit  of 
being  moulded  into  almost  any 
ibnni  a  circumstance,  on  which 
the  shape  of  the  beads  of  different 
oadons  chiefly  depends  5  but,  in 
an  adult  state^  th^  acquire  so  con* 
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Crete  a  form,  as  to  represent  one  so^ 
lid  bone,  and  are  afterwards  noore* 
easily  broken  than  separated.— r 
The  cd^es  or  margins  of  the  bonc» 
are  distinguished  by  certain  linesy 
called  sutures. 

The  principal  injuries,  to  yi}nch 
the  scull  is  exposed,  proceed  from 
external  violence;  tor  instance, 
blows  and  falls,  by  which  the  bonea 
may  be  JraSiured.  Tlic  danger 
attending  such  accidents,  varies 
according  to  the  more  or  Jess  com^ 
plicated  nature  of  the  fraaure,  and 
the  relative  health  of  the  patient : 
for,  if  his  constitution  be  debili- 
tated, or  tlie  humours  be  vitiated, 
the  most  trivial  contusion  of  the 
head  may  prove  fatal. 

The  symptoms,  by  which  a  frac- 
ture of  the  scull  may  be  ascertain* 
ed,  are  as  follows :  the  points  of 
the  bones  may  sometimes  be  felt  5 
the  paUent  is.  ^fflided  with  giddi- 
ness, drowsiness,  stupefa^on,  loss 
of  flighty  and,  when  the  concussion 
has  been  vident,  blood  is  disdiarg- 
ed  from  the  £ycs,  nose,  and  ears  5 
which  last  circumstance  generally 
denotes  a  compression  of  the  brain. 
If,  however,  several  of  these  ap- 
pearances concur,  and  the  diseased 
part  cannot  be  distinguished,  the 
head  should  be  deliberately,  but 
firmly  pressed  in  every  diredion  j 
thus,  the  patient  will,  in  most  in- 
stances, point  out  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  by  his  own  sensations  of 
pain  or  uneasiness,  when  the  frac* 
tured  part  is  touched. 

A.^  these  dangerous  cases  re- 
quire tlie  application  of  the  trepan, 
without  delay,  we  shall  only  state 
a  few  particulars  relative  to  the 
dietetic  treatment,  after  the  opera*- 
tion  is  performed.  The  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  in  tlie  most  quir 
escent  state  j  his  bowels  must  be 
regulated  by  gentle  aperients^  such 
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«  are  the  most  agreeable  to  the' 
taste  and  stonaach,  in  order  to  avdd 
Tomiting  ;  the  food  should  consist 
of  the  lightest  and  most  di^tible 
vegetabfes;  while  he  must  cauti- 
ously abstain  from  all  fermented 
and  spintuous  liquors,  and  drink 
barley-water^  or  other  diluents,  in 
which  a  few  grains  of  nitre  have 
been  dissolved. 

A  small  scar  generally  remains 
after  die  wound  is  healed  ;  but,  if 
a  considerable  part  of  the  int^u- 
ments  have  been  lacerated,  or  de- 
stroyed, the  bone  will  be  covered 
only  by  a  thin  skin,  over  which 
the  convalescent  ought  to  wear  a 
round  plate  of  tin  or  silver,  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose,  and  lined  with 
flannel,  to  proted  it  from  external 
injury. 

SCULL-CAP,  the  Common,  or 
Blub,  or  Hoodbo  Willow- 
iiBRii,  Scutellaria  gaUricuUUa,  L, 
a  native  perennial  plant,  gowing  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  bord- 
ers of  ponds;  flowering  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August.  — Its 
square  stem  attains  the  height  of 
two  feet:  the  herb  is  eaten  by 
cows,  sheep  and  goats  ;  but  is  re- 
fused by  hordes  and  hogs. — Gar- 
th kusbr,  a  German  writer,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  whole  of  this 
astringent  vegetable  may  be  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  black,  with  the 
addition  of  green  vitriol. 

SCURVY,  or  Scorbutus,  denotes 
a  putrescent,  or  rather  dissolvent, 
state  of  the  blood.  Tliis  term  is 
often  misapplied  to  a  variety  of 
eruptive  complaints,  which  Lave 
no  specific  names. 

The  scurvy  has  been  divided  into 
aeveral  species,  an  investigation  of 
which  would  be  foreignto  our  pur- 
pose ;  especially  as  the  land-scurvy 
only  differs  from  the  sea-scurvt^,  by 
being  less  se\"cre. 
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Symptoms : — DebiHty ;  •  Ajcc- . 
tion  of  spirits;  bleeding  and  decay 
of  the  guma ;  -fetid  breath ;  spots 
of  various  colours^  but  mostly  of  s* 
livid  hue,  on  the  thighs,  legs^  and 
particularly  at  the  roots  of  tibe  hair. 
In  the  progress  of  this    malady^ 
blood  issues  firom  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  ulcers  are  formed,  ^ 
which  emit  only  an  ichorous  hu-* 
mom:,  and  are  with  difficulty  healed. . 
The  patient  is  now  subje6k  to  great 
pain  and  fainting,  on  the  least  mo« 
tion;  or,  when  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air,    his  feet  swell;  breathing  is 
impeded ;  and  at  length  diarrhoea, 
dropsy,  or  fainting,  terminates  his 
sufferings. 

Cause$ :— ^Low,  and  damp  habi* 
tations }  an  ina^ve  life ;  suppress* 
ed  or  excessive  evacuations ;  im« 
pure  air;  inattention  to  cleanliness  $ 
depressing  passions;  coarse,  un* 
wholesome,  salted,  and  smoked 
food,  when  taken  for  a  considera^ 
ble  time,  and  without  a  proper 
share  of  vegetables;  foul  water j 
want  of  malt  liquGr^^to  the  in- 
fluence of  all  which  causes,  seafar- 
ing persons  are  peculiarly  subject, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
climates. 

Cure:^-^lt  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  statement,  that  the  prin- 
cipal relief  must  be  afforded  by  a 
diet  and  regimen  exadly  opposite 
to  the  cause.  Thus,  if  the  scurvy 
originated  from  low,  damp,  or 
confined  air,  the  patient  must  be. 
removed  to  an  opeo^  dry»  and 
warmer  situation :  if  it  arose  frota 
ina^ivity,  a  sedentary  life,  order 
pressing  passions,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  exercise  in  theopen air| 
and  he  should  endeavour  to  divert 
liis  mind  by  cheerful  company  and 
pleasing  amusements.  Suppressed 
evacuations  must  be  restored  with 
precanftian,  and  by  mild  aperients^ 
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iic  most  eligible  of  which  arc, 
tamarinds,  prunes,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  rhubarb. — When  the  scurvy 
proceeds  chiefly  from  the  long-con- 
tiDued  use  of  salted  provisions,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take,  medici- 
nally, large  portions  of  Xhe  juice  of 
leoKxis,  oranges,  limes,  tamarinds ; 
water-cresses,  brook-l'une,  scurvy- 
grass,  and  fresh  vegetables  of  every 
description )  but,  where  the  latter 
cannot  be  procured,  pickled  or  pre- 
served cabbages,  cucumbers,  oni- 
ons, gooseberries^  and  other  frui^, 
as  well  as  horse-radish  and  mus- 
tard, may  be  employed  with  equal 
advantage.  At  first,  however,,  the 
patient  ought  to  eat  or  drink  the 
remedies  above  specified  with  great 
moderation ;  in  order  to  avoid  a 
diarrhoea  or  flux.  For  common 
beverage,  good  cyder,  perry,  whey, 
spruce-beer,  or  a  simple  decoction 
of  the  spruce-fir  (of  which  last, 
.two  pints  are  to  be  drunk  every 
<lay)  will  prove  highly  beneficial : 
with  the  same  intention.  Bishop 
Berklbt  recommends  tar-water. 
—One  of  the  most  eflficacious 
antiscorbutics,  however,  is  Sauer 
Kraut,  a  well-known  preparation 
•  of  the  white  cabbage,  described 
under  the  bead  of  Chout  ^  which 
alone  has  often  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  scurfy,  under  the  most 
alarming  appearances. — See  also 
Wort. 

Considerable  benefit  has,  in  se- 
veral instances,  been  derived  from 
a  decodion  of  the  Water-Dock 
(Rumex  atpuuicus,  L.)  by  boiling 
one  pound  of  the  root  in  six  pints 
of  water,  and  adding  an  ounce  or 
two  of  crystals  of  tartar,  till  one- 
third  part  of  the  liquor  be  evaporat- 
ed ;  of  which,  from  half  to  a  whole 
pint,  is  to  be  drunk  every  day. 

If,  during  this  vegetable  course, 
the  body  should  be  costive,  and  the 
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skin  djy,  the  mild  aperients  before 
mentioned,  and  warm  bathing  with 
aromatic  plants,  may  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage ;  though  the  lat- 
ter must  be  omitted,  when  there  H 
any  apprehension  of  hemorrhages. 
— ^The  mouth  should  be  rinsed  with 
a  decodion  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
to  which  a  small  portion  of  tin6ture 
of  myrrh  may  b^  added :  farther, 
lint  dipped  into  a  simple  deCo6Uoii 
of  tlie  bark,  'and  applied  to  the  ul- 
cers, will  be  found  very  useful. 
Lastly,  if  the  limbs  be  swollen,  or 
the  joipts  stiff,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  foment  them  with  warm  vine- 
gar; or  to  bathe  the  parts  affeded 
in  tepid  water. 

SCURVY -GRASS,  or  CocA- 
learia,  L.  genus  of  plants  compris- 
ing eight  species,  five  of  which  are 
indigenous  5  and  the  principal  of 
these  are : 

1.  The  Armor  acta.  See  Horsb- 

RADISH. 

2.  The  offidiialis,  Commok 
Scurvy-grass,  or  ScRUBY-6R  ASS; 
growing  on  sea-shores,  and  in 
mountainous  situations,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  — When  cultivated  in 
gardens,  this  maritime  plant  re- 
tains its  properties,  withotit  any 
sensible  change.  It  possesses  a 
considerable  dc^9  of  acrimony, 
which  resides  m  a  very  subtle 
essential  oil:  and,  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, its  effe^s  are  suflSci- 
ently  ascertained.  In  the  pitui- 
toiis  astluna,  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, (he  sctirvy-grass  is  a  power* 
ful  remedy.  It  is  likewise  a  pun- 
gent stimulating  medicine,  which 
may  be  advantageously  employed 
for  promoting  the  fluid  secretions. 
—A  distilled  watef,  and  a  con- 
serve, are  prepared  from  its  leaves ; 
and  the  expressed  juice  is  pre- 
scribed with  that  of  oranges,  among 
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other  atitiscorbutiw.— It  may  aht) 
be  used  as  a  salad. — Cows  eat  this 
plant,  but  it  is  refused  by  hbrses, 
goats»  and  sheep. 

3.  The  An^lka,  EsctiSH 
ScvftVY-GBASs,  or  Spookwort, 
grows  on  sea- shores,  in  muddy 
soils,  or  salt-UDdrshes,  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  May. — ^This  spe- 
cies possesses  similar  properties 
•with  the  preceding,  but  in  an  in- 
ferior degree. 

4.  The  Coronbpus,  Common 
Wort-cress,  orswiNE's-cftEss, 
thrives  in  corn-fidds,  on  rubbish, 
and  road-sides  -,  blows  fi^oni  June 
till  August.— It  is  a  palatable  salad- 
herb,  on  which  account  the  Ger- 
mans cultivate  it  in  gardens. 

Tlicse  different  species  of  scurvy- 
grass  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  are  to  be  sown  in  July,  in  a 
moist  soil ',  because,  if  committed 
to  the  ground  in  the  Spring,  they 
seldom  prosper  -.—when  the  young 
plants  appear,  they  should  be 
tinned,  so  as  to  leave  Iheni  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  inches 
apart.  Those  of  a  proper  siXe  may 
then  be  transplanted  j  and,  in  the 
succeeding  spring,  they  ^ill  be  fit 
for  us^  :  the  remaining  plants  may 
Vc  left  for  seed,  which  will  attain 
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rtAV,  of  a  short  blade,  being  abotA 
one- third  of  the  length  oft  hose  com- 
monly used  in  England ;  widi  a 
wooden  handle  tobc  held  in  the  right 
hand,  having  a  bend  and  a  broad 
rounded  piece  at  the  upper  end,  for 
the  support  of  the  arm.  Farther, 
an  iron  nook'is  fixed  to  a  staff,  four 
feet  in  length,  made  of  oak  or  ash, 
to  be  used  with  the  left  hand,  with 
a  mortise  near  the  end,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  husbandman' & 
carrying  the  scythe  on  his  shoulder. 
On  the  handle  of  the  scythe,  and 
staflTof  the  hook,  at  about  half  a 
yard  from  the  bottom,  arc  placed 
leather  loops  for  the  fingers,  to 
keep  the  two  grasps  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  the  ground. 

Having  already  stated  Ae  dis- 
advantages, which  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  use  of  sickles  fbr  cutting 
corn,  under  the  head  of  Reaping  ; 
and  likewise  pointed  oat  the  supe- 
rior utility  of  scythes,  in  the  article 
Mowing,  we  «hall  now  give  a  de- 
scription of /wo  instruments,  which 
are  eminentlycalculated  for  both 
purposes.  These  scythes  were 
first  introduced  to  public  notictf, 
by  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Mian, 
in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
their  Transactions .  Convmced  of 
the  inc^nveniencies  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  common  instru- 
ments, they  procured  a  model  of  a 
Silesian  Scythe^  witli  wliich  the 
corn  in  that  country  is  uniformly 
mown.  Having  caused  a  similar 
implement  to  be  constructed.  It 
was  accordingly  tried ;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  imperfed  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  labourer  had  never 
used  a  sq'the  on  such  principle,  it 
was  fully  proved,  that  nearly  half 
the  usual  time  was  sailed,  and  the 
fatigue  or  labour.  Was  considerably 
lessened.    Farther,  the  oom  was 

thus 
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tiitS8  cut  vnAxfot  recebiog  any  In-  wa&  fifterwarda  presented  witb  an 

jury  from  tbt  coDcussioD  in  falHog  Austmn  imi^cmejQt,  difieiing  tromi 

to  the  greood^  on  which  it  was  the  SUesina  in  afew  reaped^,  whicb 

spread  in  a  rtigiUr  aianncar,  so  that  will  he  natiesd  in  the  ^ubae^uoit 

it    could    be  easily  ibnned   into  aocousC 
«bc«Tf8.— Itie  Milanese   Society 
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This  figure  r^resents  the  SiU^ 
Stan  Scythe,  -which  varies  little 
from  that  commonly  empli^ed  for 
'tooyying  grass  : .  the  blade,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  smaller,  and 
has  four  wooden  teeth  which  are 
j^ed  parallel  to  it,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  grain  from  bdng  scat- 
tered, when  it  is  cijt  5  so  that  the 
labourer  is  enabled  to  lay  it  on  the 
ground  in  an  even  and  regular 
way. 

a,  b,  the  handle,  which  is  two 
Milanese  brasses  and  9J  inches,  or 
about  4  feet  and  4  inches  English 
measure,  in  length. 

b,  c,  represents  the  blade,  being 
one  br(us  and  3\  Milanese  inches, 
or  about  two  feet  one  inch  long.-*- 
The  piece  of  wood,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  inserted,  is  one  brass, 
1  £  inches,  or  nearly  ,two  feet  in 
length. 

The  Austrian  scythe  greatly  re- 
sembles the  instrument  above  de- 
lineated, excepting  that  the  blade 
is  larger,  ^nd  the  number  of 
wooden  teeth  is  increased  to  five, 
which  are  consequently  Ipnger. 

The  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan 
observe  in  their  memoir,  that  the 
difference  in  the  coilstru6Uon  of 
these  two  implements,  will  render 
it  necessary  to  employ  each  of  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  praftice.  They 
farther  remark  that,  though,  in 
mowing  grass,  the  feet  Jire  kept  in 
a  direSion  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  it  will  be  advisable  to  place 
them,  when  corn  is  reaping,  ip  a 
line,  one  behind  the  otlier,  the 
right  foot  bebg  thrust  forward, 
and  the  left  drawn  towards  it  j  be- 
c^se,  in  the  latter  case,  if  they 
Txrere  advanced  in  a  parallel  man- 
ner, the  labourer  would  be  obKged 
to  turn  and  bend  his  bofiy  in  a  very 
inconvenient  posture. 
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Such  of  our  agricultural  re^fderl 
as  are  acctistom^  to  the  use  of  the 
common  scythe,  vnXi  easily  asceiv 
tain  the  most  suitable  and  advan- 
tageous mode  of  employing  the 
instrument  now  described  s  and/ 
before  we  complete  the  history  of 
the  qew  implements,  it  will  not  be 
too  great  a  digression  from  the 
subject,  to  mention  the  manner  of 
reaping  wheat  in  Handers,  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  sc^^the, 
greatly  resembling  that  above  ex-» 
plained  by  Dr.  Templeman  ;  and 
a  model  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  repository  of  the  **  Society  for 
die  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.*' 
Adelphi,  London.  Another  ac- 
count, as  well  as  a  representation 
of  this  useful  tool,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  public  by  Mr.  Adam 
Walrer»  in  1788,  and  inserted 
in  the  Qth  volume  of  Annals  of 
j4grieulture,where  be  observes,  that 
corn,  thick  clover,  and  vetches,  are 
thus  cut  down  Willi  great  regularity, 
and  such  expedition,  as  to  surpass 
the  sickfc,  in  die  proportion  of  three 
to  one. 

After  the  above  given ,  descrip- 
tions, and  observadops,  relative  to 
the  Silesian  Scythe,  had  been  pub- 
lished, the  Milanese  Patriotic  So- 
ciety made  additional  experiments, 
from  whiph  it  appeared,  that  when 
thp  stalks  of  corn  are  bept  down 
in  consequence  of  heavy  rains, 
the  wooden  teeth  are  apt  to  catch 
some  of  the  ears,  to  the  stalky 
of  which  the  blade  does  not  ex- 
tend^ andthus>  not  being  cut  be- 
low, the  ears  ^e  pulled  down  and 
the  grain  is,  Scattered.  This  acci- 
dent haj^>ens  principally,  when  the 
lal^ourers,  not  being  suificiendy 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  thie 
scythe,  are  unable  to  adapt  it  tq 
particular  circumstances. 

To  remedy  thesp  inconyenien- 
cie%^ 
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cies,  it  occurred  to  an  ingenious 

-  ^Jb<JLrfmith,  to  add  a  calkSioT  or 

ffLtherer,  madeofcloth^  tbe  con- 
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Btrudion  of  v^hich  is  represented 
ia  the  annexed  Cut. 


«r«  ^^  c>  is  a  common  scathe. 

«:,<f,jii,/,o,/,ii,e,  is  the  gatherer } 
Vfiaidti  at  c,  d^  e^  is  composed  of  a 
thin  iron  plate  3  haying  a  cavity  at 
Ss  extremity^  for  receiving  the 
point  of  the  blade.  At  e,  a,  are 
*  Doles  for  sewing  in  the  cloth,  which 
k  lights  coarse  and  cheap:  it  is 
likewise  fb^ed  to  two  ^ick  isoa 


wires,  theuj^ier  of  which  faooo« 
tinned  to  f\  whore  it  terminates  in 
a  hole,  in  the  handle :— -the  other 
is  secured  to  the  back  of  the  blade* 
The  method  of  fixing  the  gatherer 
to  such  blade,  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  referring  to  tte 
small  detached  figure,  delineated 
in  the  Cut  above  given^flnd  repre- 
P^4  mit-* 
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feriflhg  ohe  cf  thfe  irbni,  Which  iaet 
secured  by  mcdhs  df  Screws  tb  die 
back  of  me  scythe.  These  irons 
proceed  from,  and  constitute  a  part 
of,  the  upright  irons  m,  n,  I,  o,  that 
that  serve  to  keep  the  gatherer  ex- 
tended. 

This  contrivance  is  very  simple 
and  cheap:  an  attempt,  however, 
has  been  made  to  simpKfy  it  still 
farther,  by  substituting  for  the  ga- 
therer two  iron-hoops,  represented 
in  the  Cut  last  referred  to,  by  the 
dotted  lines,  marked  h,  g,  k,  i,  with 
a  cross-piece,  that  serves  to  con- 
jjcft  them ;  thus  saviite  the  cloth 
and  iron  plate  before  Scribed.— 
Experiments,  however,  have  been 
made  with  both  these  implements  ; 
from  the  result  of  which  it  appears, 
that  the  gatherer  is,  upon  the 
whole,  preferable  to  the  hoops,  as 
no  ears  of  com  are  left  behind  5  and 
that  the  lattfer  alteration  promises 
to  be  most  serviceable,  when  there 
is  no  short  corn,  that  can  itisihuatc 
itself  between  such  iron  hoops. 

SEA,  stridly  speaking,'  signi- 
fies a  large  body  of  water,  which 
is  connededwith  the  ocean,  and 
parti V  encompassed  by  land  5  such 
are  the  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean 
Seas  :  though  the  term  sea  is,  also, 
frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
immense  fluid  massH^at  surroiinds 
the  globe. 

The  sea  is  the  genilineisoiirce  of 
all  rivers^  as  the  vapours,  raised 
from  its  surface,  are  gradually  dis- 
.pcrsefl  over  (tic  .emtb,  on,  which 
they  descend,  in  the  form  of  drops 
•:!or  rain;  and,  liy  siJpplying  stre^^ns, 
.ffot  .ody  fertHifcc  the  vcjg^tablc 
ikio^dofQ,  .but  at  the  san^  utfft, 
•/^pm  an  intercourse  between  dis- 
imt  nations  or  pw^riitces.j  whjle^ 
they  convey  we^U^  a!Dd  thus 
-contribute  tp,  the  cohvr^^itocics  of 
-txumkind.    The  colour  of  tkc  liia« 
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Hn6  fluid  appears  to  be  6f  VaifdtUr 
thadesj  hamcly,  greeri,  yellow, 
black,  kc. }  these  pheno^na,  how* 
ever,  depend  wholly  on  acddental 
^uses  i  such  as  the  depth  of  the 
water,  the  natnre  of  the  matter 
forming  the  bottom,  or  the  motion 
(^the  winds:  for,  if  sea- water  be 
poured  into  a  glass,  it  vnli  be  found 
transparent,  like  that  drawn  from 
rivers. 

But,  though  the  sea  be  thus  be^ 
neficia],  it  appears  from  a^al  ob- 
servation, that  it  daily  encroaches 
upon  the  land  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  valuable  trads  will,  in  the 
coui^  of  time,  be  completely  in- 
unda^d :  hence  it  has  been  deemed 
necesrary  to  resort  to  embankmentSji 
or  artifidal  dams,  in  order  to  repel 
the  inroads  of  this  element )  and« 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  such  na« 
tional  objed,  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  have 
offered  liberal  premiiuns.  Among 
the  successful  candidates,  was  Mr, 
JohK  Harbiott,  of  Rochford, 
Kent,  who  ctieAually  secured  142 
acres  of  land  from  the  sea,  by 
means  of  banks ;  and  on  whom, 
in  1785,  they  conferred  their  gold 
medal.  In  1787*  they  bestowed 
their  sliver  medal  on  the  Rev, 
Henry  ^ate  Dudley,  for  em- 
'  banking,  draining,  and  freeing  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  German 
Ocean,  between  3  and  400  acres  of 
land,  that  was  formerly  a  stagnant 
marsh}  but  wluch,  in  consequence 
of  his  exertions,  was  rendered 
worth  20s.  per  acre,  on  a  leas^  for 
twenty-one  years.  In  the  ye^r 
18(X),  tlie  Society  adjudge4  thciy 
^Id  medal  to  the  same^entlemaiQ, 
^br  his  %thef  endeavours^  in  tliat 
,  i^abljB  pui>uit.  The.  p^Sc,  thiks 
obtained^  an]o^pts  to  ^05  acres  $ 
and  is  defended  ffofi^^^e  ocean  by 
an  embankment  of  earth  only,  and 
which 
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19kidi  extends  hearly  otxfe  nUt  tti 
flcn^th.  It  vn:^  cotMt^ttctd.  cmi  h 
base  of  32  feet,  and  cafiied  up  to 
tfie  height  of  seven  feet,  fbt  the 
tnore  easy  ascent  abd  descent  of 
thewavesj  a  plane  of  five  feet  be- 
ing left  on  the  top,  and  the  hind^ 
Midt  of  the  embnnkcneht  made  as 
dearly  ^erpendicu^t  ds  the  Securitv 
tof  the  base  would  permit.  This 
laM  is  divided  itito  ferar  ^tensivfe 
itmrshes,  by  means  of  ttveke-feet 
diteh^ ;  and  all  soperfluous  tnois"- 
tuns  18  removed  by  numerous  small 
dnaitts  or  rills,  that  ate  ctit  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  trad. — Consist- 
ently with  our  Hmits,  we  canndt 
descend  to  particulars  ob  ttife  5n- 
tferestlng  stmjedj  but,  as  nume- 
TDUs  praAical  hints  may  be  derived 
ftom  the  account  of  the  diifcrerit 
expedients  indceniously  adopted,  the 


intjuis!itrve  reader  will  consult  the 
4th,  eth,  14th,  and  18th  Vols,  of 
the  Tfansadions  of  the  Snciety  be- 
fbrementioned ;  where  he  willmeet 
tnth  a  dear  and  expKdt  tiarrative.J 

SEA- AIR,  denotes  thm  part  of 
the  iabtaosphcre,  which  is  ibcum- 
tcnt  on  the  sea. 

l?jcperichce  evinces,  that  Ais  air 
Is^ltibrious,  and  singularly  bene- 
ficial to  the  cure  of  particular  dis- 
eases^ on  account  of  its  being 
Impregnated  i*^ith  a  larger  propor- 
tion en  bxygen-gas,  and  containing 
less  nbxious  vapours  than  that  on 
land,  ttence,  a  'short  voyage  has 
bften  been  sudcessfully  undertaken 
by  consumptive  pati^bts,  and  such 
*s  were  affliaed  with  asthmas, 
4)ittibg  cf  blObd,  atid  dfbpsies; 
Especially  if  dite6!ed  to  a  Watmer 
'coubtry.  These  excursions  have, 
Ukewi^,  been  found  very  service- 
able duiing  the  Sickly  seaSdb  th^t 
annually  prevails  in  the  West  tn- 
dles,  and  other  hot  dimates.  Dt. 
JL;N^  (^scij  en  the  Dise^n  ind' 
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ieni  t(f  Ettfoptans  in  Rot  CUmntet, 
9vo.l76i^)  hastherefbrejifdidous- 
ly  prooosed  ti  '*  floating  faftory,** 
or  iT\firmaty^hip,  to  be  Stationed 
at  a  small  distance  frcm  the  shon^ 
as  bdifg  an  efie6bial  mean  of  ptti^ 
serving  numerous  lives.  He  de- 
serves, that  there  are  certain  ifevcn, 
which teqxtare  an  immediate  change 
of  air;  as>  otherwise,  the  most 
powerful  and  appropriate  tnefi- 
dues  will  prove  ineffeftoal  j  and, 
if  a  patient  were  removed  to  such 
vessel,  as  soon  an  the  symptftmte 
of  the  disease  appear,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  latter  will  ncft  ob^Jr 
be  milder,  but  the  cure  wiH  be 
f^litated;  and  tbereewvciy  of  thb 
patient  more  comriletfe'ty  ensured. 
In  consequence  of  this  oreservativfe 
measure,  the  constitUttott  w511  bfe 
gradually  inured  to  the  felimatei 
and  thus  be  rendered  less  Suscepti- 
ble of  injurious  impreSshinS,  ^luitt 
from  the  abnosphere,  or  the  eathi- 
lationsofthtsoil. 

S£X-aV£mon£«  See  AKiMit 
Flowkr. 

Sea-Bathiko.  SecV6l.lp.l89. 

Sea-Calb.  see  KalIi,  the  Sea. 

Sea-Cabbagib  ;  or  Sea-Qjla- 
wort.  SeeCxBBA6ft,  the  Common. 

Sea-cdshIon  ;  6t  5ea  Giilt- 
llo^^er.  SeeTfiftii^jtheCommon. 

Sba'Orass.  See  SALrwoBT, 
the  Jointed. 

Sea-holly.  See£atiroo. 

Sea-LaVtvd%h.  Sec  Lavxit- 
DEfe-Taai^t. 

SfeA-PABStBY.  Sl^  ScOtdA 
LOVAGE. 

Sra-Pa^skxp.  See  SAMfailELi;, 
the  Prickly. 

SfeA-ISICatNtSS,  a  convulsing 
affeitibn  of  the  stdrtiach,  attenddi 
with  great  nausea  and  vomHin'g : 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  irteguStr 
motion  of  the  vessel. 

^*c  flfea-skkneiss  genertly  at- 
tacks 
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tacks  person)  anacGUstomed  to 
voyages  oa  the  ocean,  particulars 
if  tt^  embark  in  a  3aiall  vessel, 
which  is  not  deeply  laden.  On 
the  other  hand,  passengers  in  very 
large  slups  are  less  violently  affed- 
edj  as  the  waves  make  only  a 
slight  impression  on  the  latter. 
JPeople  aavanced  in  years,  and 
also  children  (especially  if  they  be 
^.a  dark  comple.xion)  are  less  lia- 
ble to  this  complaint  than  those 
who  are  in  the  prince  of  life,  and 
possess  a  fair  skip.  Its  duration  is 
very  unequal  -,  in  general,  only  for 
one  or  two  days  $  though  it  sonoe- 
.tiroes  continues  for  weeks,  or 
months*  and  even  during  the  whole 
Toyage:  in  which  latter  case,  it 
jnducc3  head-ach ;  fever  >  intense 
^thirst :  4  quick  pulse  3  and  a  total 
inahihty  to  retain  either  solid  or 
liquid  food  on  the  stomachy — 
anb^ions,  that  are  always  very 
tffficult  to  reAiove. 

But,  though  sea-sickness  be  thus 
Irksome  apd  distressing  to  the  pa- 
tient during  its  continuance,  it  has 
often,  proved  highly  beneficial  In 
pnmerous  diseases,  particularly  in 
.asthmatic  and  pulmonary  cases  : 
very  few  instances,  indeed,  have 
^^curred,  m  which  fatal  conse- 
quences have  resulted  from  this 
temporary  complaint. 

Among  the  numerous  remedjes 
devised,  with  a  view  to  alleviate 
this  debilitadng  indisposition,  one 
or  two  draughts  of  sea- water  have 
beep  foupd  very  serviceable  j  for, 
though  extremely  disgusting,  that 
fluid  will  ?lear  the  first  passages,  if 
they  be  foul  or  oppressed,  and  thus 
afford  cffedual  relief,  when  the 
liausea  and  sickness  which  it  neces- 
sarily occasions,  have  abated.  The 
frequent  application  of  sether  to 
the  temples  and  hostrils,  to^eth^r 
^fi^  a  tea-speonful  of  that  h<|uor. 
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diltttod  !q  a  glass  of  water,  aod  oo** 
,fasipnally, taken,  has  likewise  bft^ 
attended  wi(h  good  efifeds. 

In  order  to  mitigate,  ^nd  if  pos- 
sibly to  prevent  the  violence,  of 
that  com^int,  it  has  farther  bees 
lecommended,  never  to  embarl^ 
immediately .  after  meals  f  anc^ 
when  on  ^hip-board,  to  partake 
very  moderately  of  food,  which 
ought  to  consist  of  bread  and  fresh 
meat  (at  least  as  long  as  this  article 
can  be  procured),  to  be  eaten  in  a 
cold  state,  with  the  addition  of 
mustard^  or  pepper.  The  drin^ 
should,  likewise,  be,  sparingly,  hpt 
frequently  taken,  and  ought  to 
consist  of  lemonade,  tart  mnm 
mixed  with  Seltzer  water,,  and  £s»- 
mented  with  pounded  sugar;  or 
other  liquors  containing  a  large 
portion  of  fixed  air. 

Passengers  at  sea  shonld  wes^ 
flannel  shirts  and  drawers,  toge- 
tlier  with  trowsers  and  other  warm 
.clothing  ',  because  these  simple  cxr 
pedients  have  frequently  prevented 
sickness,  vomiting,  and  the  nn^ 
merous  symptoms  accompanying 
such  convulsive  efforts.  Tbsy 
ought  likewise  to  swallow,  occa- 
sionally, a  few  drops  of  the  spirit  of 
vitriolic  aether,  c(Hnpaonly  called 
the  dulcified  spirit  pf  vitriol,  either 
on  lump  sugar,  of  mixed  with 
peppermint- water ;  and,  if  they  be 
troubled  with  a  slight  diarrhoea,  it 
will  be  p/oper  to  administer  a  few 
grains  of  rhubarb;  or  (which  i$ 
preferable,  if  it  can  be  effed^)  9 
clyster,  cons^ting  of  Venice' soap, 
dissolved  in  salt-water.  Farther, 
they  should,  as  long  as  possible^, 
remain  on  deck,  even  during  rainy 
and  stormy  weather ;  beicause  the 
\^tze  arising  from  t^e  s^,  is  hr 
more  salubrious  than  the  confined 
and  stagnant  air  of  the  cabin.  No 
passeu^rs,  howeveo  ought  to 
'^         '      '^  watch 
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-WaAdi  tbe  motion  of  the  wwob, 
iparticalarly  when  the  element  k 
/violently  agitated  by  tempests  -,  nor 
ahoold  they  indulge  in  sloth  or  in- 
^divit^,  but  take  proper  and  ft-e- 
iqaenk  exercise,  such  as  working  at 
ibe  pump,  &c,  for  indolence  only 
.ienda.to  aggravate  the  disorder.-^ 
Xastly,  whatcrer  may  disturb  or 
enervate  the  mind,  such  as  read* 
•ing,  intiense  study,  or  meditation 
jon  gloomy  subjeos,  must  be  pur- 
.poaely  avoided,  and  no  opportu- 
nity negleded,  of  participating  in 
-ianooent  n^xth,  and  mental  relaxa- 
tion. 

-^  SEA-SLUDGE,  or  Salt-clod, 
#18  the  sur&ce,  or  that  part  of  a 
•asdine  msursh,  which  is  deposited 
•by  the  high  tides.  It  is  much 
.richer,  and  less  intermixed  with 
I  sand,  than  the  land  which  is  more 
r^ularly  overflowed. 

fSem-sludge  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure} and  though  it  be  attainable 
only  In  a  few  situations,  yet  it  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  em- 
ployed.   The  best  s^dge  ia  com- 
pletely covered  with  g;ras8:  it  is 
cut  out  of  the  marshes,  to  the  depth 
of  a  spade,  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer, is  carted  upon  the  land  ^  on 
the  surfieice  of  which  it  is  spread, 
.  and  snffered  to  remain  in  small 
,  rk)ds,  till  it  has  become  thorough- 
.  ly  mellowed  by^  the  winter  frosts. 
It  is  then  pulverized,  by  passing  a 
^  harrow  over  the  soil,  after  which  it 
IS  ploughed-in  with  a  thin  iurrow^ 
.  for  spring  corn. 

The  proportion  of  this  ipanure 
necessary  for  an  acre,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent  places,  according  to  the  na- 
i  ture  of  the  ground  5  but,  in  gene- 
I  ral,  it  will  be  advisable  to  spread  as 
'  much  as  will  form  a  coat,  or  stra- 
tum, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
fWP  inches  in  tbicknpss.    |n  spine 
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parts  of  Laocaahire  and  Cheshire, 
aea-sludge  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  marie,  to  wludi 
it  Is  greatly  superior,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  ameliorating  proper^ 
ties,  and  the  longer  duration  or  iti 
efTcN^s ;  instances  having  oocurred, 
in  which  land,  manured  wiUi  such 
nnie  to  the  depth  of  two  inches^ 
has  retained  its  fertility  thirty  yean. 

SEA- WATER,  denotes  the  salt- 
water of  the  ocean. 

The  salts  which  this  fluid  con- 
tains, are,  1.  Common  marine,  or 
culinary  salt,  compounded  of  fossil 
alkali,  or  Soda,  and  marine  add  1 
2.  Salited  magnesia,  or  a  salins 
substance  formed  by  the  combinit- 
tion  of  marine  acid  with  magn^ 
sian  earth  -,  3.  A  small  portion  of 
selenite,  or  gypsum. — ^The  quan- 
tity of  saline  matter  obtained  from 
the  water  of  the  British  seas,  is 
estimated  by  Nbumank,  to  be 
about  one  ounce  in  each  iM.nt.-Fv^ 
See  also  the  article  Salt,  p.  14* 

Sea- water  is  of  great  utility  for 
various  purposes.  It  affords  an 
excellent  noanure,  either  sprinkled 
on  land,  by  means  of  tbe-machine 
described  in  the  article  Kitchbv- 
Gaboek;  or,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  putrescible  matters,  formed 
into  a  compost,  and  distributed 
over  the  soil.  In  a  medicinal  view. 
Dr.  Rvssrl  (Dissertation  concern^  ' 
ing  the  Use  of  Sea-water  in  Dis^ 
eases  of  the  Glands,  &c,  8vo.) 
states  the  foilowing  cases,  in  which 
this  fluifi  m^y  be  drunk  with  ad- 
vantage, namdy,  in  all  glandular 
obstrudions,  as  well  as  in  swellings 
of  the  neck,  and  other  parts;  inall 
cutaneous  diseases  5  in  recent  ob- 
strudions of  the  liver  and  kidnies 
(provided  the  stone  in  the  latter  be 
not  large) ;  in  bronchocele,  or  tu- 
mors in  the  wind-pipe  5  and^  last- 
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hf^  for  the^msvtmtion  o£  (ht  bittoai 
colics,  to  which  roarinerft  iure  ir^ 

As  many  pertonf,  tiffii&ed  with 
Ibe  compliiintt  before  m^atiotied, 
biv^  not  an  opportunity  of  resort- 
itig  to  the  sea^side,  for  the  benefit 
«f  the  water>  di^rent  expedients 
iMve  been  dcTised,  topresenre  thiB 
Aiid  from  putrefadbn.  For  snch 
forpoie,  Mr.  Hbi?ry  made  a  va- 
riety of  experiments,  which  arc  rc- 
*Ked  in  the  first  vd.  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs /f  ike  Literary  and  PhUoso- 
phkal  Society  of  Manchester  ;"— 
the  ito&ukfi  ot  these,  however,  ex- 
««edlDg  our  limits,  we  shall  merefy 
dfceen^that,  from  his  first  attempt, 
'kt^  Bcrupks  <tf  qakk-lime  appear 
*e>be  snfficient  for  preserving  o»e 
-^mrt  of  sea-water. 

To  purify  the  sea-water  from  its 
taltne  ingredients,  so  as  to  render 
ft/rwA,  b  An  objed  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  navigators  5  for  va- 
rious acddents  may  happen,  by 
*which  the  stock  of  this  necessary 
wtide  on  ship-board  nrrny  be  spil^ 
w  become  corrupted. — In  the  year 
1734,  Mr.  AfpLEBY  discovered  a 
process,  which  for  a  short  time  was 
adopted  in  the  Navy.  It  coi^sisted 
in  dSsrtilling  eea-water  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  lapis  infernaHs  (which 
has  Bincc  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
BtmsR  to  be  simply  the  rough  salt 
tf  tartar),  and  calcined  bones,  or  ra- 
ther qOick-iime }  but  such  method 
Was  soon  disused,  on  account  of 
ifae  dHficfilty  with  which  it  was  at- 
*lcfided,  and  tlie  disagreeable  taste 
Himparted  t»  the  water.  Dr.  B. 
^fccTcfore  proposed,  asa^stibstilttte 
Ibr  Mr.  Ai^pLEBT's  in^jedient^, 
tfce  dtjittflation  of  sea-water  with 
!loap  kj'S,  ill  tlie  proportion  of  one 
qn:trt<^3>e  latter  to  15  of  thefor- 
mer  j  which  he  asserts  {in  his  ^St^, 
&uy,  and  Expeditious  Method  vjf 
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proemiTig  any  ifaantily  ofhrth 
IVater  at  Sea,  &c.  iro.  1755),  wiH 
produce  12  gallons  of  jFresh  walttT'; 
but  the  ob^ediont  before  statM 
have  also  been  applied  to  this  pro- 
cess.—-Dr.  Hales  recomnmde^ 
puhrerized  chalk  5  which,  however, 
f9  said  to  be  too  expensive,  and 
does  not  improve  the  taate  of  the 
aaline  fluid. 

Sea-water  may  be  eniiy  divest 
ed  of  iu  aak  taste,  by  distittBg  it 
with  woodnashes,  particularly  with 
those  obtained  from  the  beech-tre». 
The  same  desirable  objedt  may  bt 
eflfeded,  by  filtring  the  noid 
through  tea- weed  >  and  we  con- 
ceive,, that  other  marine  vegetables 
might  be  employed  with  equal  ad- 
vantages But  the  most  sinople  ap« 
pamtus  is  that  invented  by  Dr. 
laviKo,  for  which  he  reodved  e 
reward  of  aoooi.  By  this  coatri* 
vanoe,  all  stiHs,  stiU-beads,  te.  are 
rendered  unnecessary ;  because  the 
common  boiler  or -ket^bdoiigiiig 
to  a  ship,  will  serve  as  an  eiediial 
fiubstfCute  :  with  this  ought  to  be 
conne6tedy.a  plain  ivbc  made  of 
plate-iron  or  sheet-tin,  tlmtmay  be 
easilv  procuttod  on  board.  As  i ooo 
as  the  sea-water  is  poured  into 
such  vessel,  the  tube  must  be  fitted 
to  the  lid  or  cover,  round  which  a 
piece  of  wet  linen  may  be  appUed^ 
to  adapt  it  the  better  to  the  mouib 
of  the  new  still.  Wlien  the  water 
b<Mls,  the  vapour  should  be  sv^katd 
to  pass  freely  for  a  minute,  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  tube,  which  b  thto 
to  be  constantly  moistened,  by 
)>assing  a  mop  dipped  in  the  sea 
along  its  upper  surface.  The  dis- 
tillation should  be  contifnued  till 
three-fourths  <rf'  the  water  be  diawn 
eft\  when  the  brine  ought  to  he 
taken  out :  thus,  any  quantity  of 
pure  water  may  be  obtained,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  ingredients.— » 

The 
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TBc  utility  of  this  expedient  Is  ob- 
Tious  ;  and  wc  trust  that  it  is,  or 
at  least  will  be,  generally  adopted 
on  board  of  every  ship  thatis  bound 
to  a  distant  port. 

SEA-wESD.SeeMANU&£,VQLiii. 
p.  100. 

SEA-WOLF,  or  Anarrhicas  Lu- 
pus, L.  a  voracious  fish  th^  creeps 
m  die  manner  of  eels,  and  in  the 
spring  frfeqiients  the  shores  of 
Gneenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway,  as 
Kkewisethe  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  where  it  is  caught ;  ni.  a- 
suring  from  four  to  seven  feet  in 
Jength. 

*rhe  Sea- wolf  is  one  of  the  most 
ferocbus  irdiabitants  of  the  ocean  -, 
its  head  is  somewhat  ftat  on  the 
top,  and  is  furnished  with  nume- 
rous teeth,  which  are  so  strong  as 
to  make  impressions  e\'en  on  stones 
and  anchors.  Its  fuod  coasists  of 
prawns,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  other 
testaceous  fish,  which  it  devours, 
together  with  their  shells. 

These  fish, wheu  taken,  bite  witli 
oncommon  severity  :  the  fisher- 
nien,  therefore,  knock  out  their 
fore-teeth,  and  kill  t!. em  by  blows 
on  the  head.  Their  flesh  being 
very  rank,  is  relished  only  by  their 
captors,  who  eat  it  both  in  a  fresh, 
and  in  a  dry  or  salted,  state. — 
The  reputed  toad- stones  (htfonltesj 
are  supposed  to  originate  from  the 
petrified  teeth  of  the  sea-wolf. 

SJEA-TVRACK,  or  Puol^,  L.  a 
genus  of  vegetables,  comprehend- 
ing 145  sprcies,  85  of  which  grow 
oo  the  British  coasts  :  of  these  we 
&hall  state  the  Ibllowing  as  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1.  The  serraius,  or  Serrated 
JSba-wrack,  is  perennial,  growing 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  and 
varying  from  a  green  to  a  yellowish 
or  olive  colour.-*— It  is  employed  by 
the  Dtitch  for  covering  or  packing 
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lobsters  and  crabs,  that  arc  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  considcrabl  e  distance  j. 
because  it  keeps  them  alive  much, 
longer  than  any  other  species  oi 
this  plant ;  nor  does  it  easily  fer- 
ment, or  become  putrid. 

2.  The  vedculosus,  Common 
Sea-wrack;  or  Sea-wauee,  h 
perennial,  and  gi^ows  to  the  htnglit 
of  one  foot ;  producing  its  fruditicd 
parts  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August. — It  is  an  excellent  nu- 
nure  j  for,  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  saline  particles,  these 
are  gradually  imparted  to  the' 
ground  on  which  the  plant  is  spread, 
and  thus  fertilize  it  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Indeed,  if  land  be  pro- 
perly dressed  with  this  maritlrao 
vegetable,  it  is  asserted,  that  its 
efficacy  will  continue  unexhausted, 
for  seven  or  eight  years  -,  an  advan- 
tage which  dung  docs  not  possess,, 
as  it  requires  to  be  renewed  every 
second  or  third  year. 

Beside  its  utility  as  a  manure,' 
the  Sea-waure  serves  in  Jura,  Skye,^ 
aid  other  Hebride  islands,  as  a 
winter  food  for  cattle,  whicli  regu- 
larly frequent  the  shores  for  it, 
after  the  tide  has  ebbed.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  isles,  also,  dry 
their  cheese  without  using  any  salt, 
by  covering  it  with  the  ashes  of 
tl  is  plant;  which  abound  with  sa- 
line particles  to  such  a  degree^  that 
they  produce  one  half  of  their 
weight  in  fixed  alkaline  salts. 

Farther,  we  are  informed  by 
LiNN^us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Gothland  boil  the  Common  Sea- 
wrack  together  with  a  little  coarse 
meal,  by  which  they  prepare  a 
kind  of  wash  for  their  hogs  -,  ana 
that  the  poorer  classes,  in  Scania, 
not  only  thatch  their  cottages  with 
it,  but  also  employ  it  as  fuel.  The 
most  profitable  use  of  this  plant, 
however,  b  that  of  making  kclp^ 

or 
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or  pot-aah,  which  affords  employ- 
ment to  mauy  industrious  families. 
So  lucrative  and  highly  esteemed 
is  this  plant,  that  the  natives  of  the 
Western  Isles  have  even  rolled 
Jarge  masses  of  stone  and  rock  into 
the  sea  j  with  a  view  to  promote 
and  extend  its' growth. 

With  respea  to  its  medicinal 
properties,  also,  the  Sea'-waure  de- 
serves particular  notice. — Dr.  Rus- 
tRL  (in  his  work  quoted  in  the  last 
article)  recommends  the  sapona- 
ceous liquor  found  in  the  vesicles 
or  bladders,  that  abound  beneath 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  as  a  power- 
ful resolvent  in  dispersing  scrophu- 
lous  and  scorbutic  tumors  oi  the 
glands.  He  dire^  the  patient  to 
rub  such  swellings  with  these  blad- 
ders^ having  previously  bruised 
them  in  his  hand^  till  the  part  be 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
Aiucos  J  after  which  they  are  to  be 
cashed  with  sea-water.  Another 
method  of  employing  the  common 
sea-wrack>  is  by  infusing  2  lbs.  of 
the  vesicles  above  mentioned  (which 
ought  to  be  gathered  in  July,  when 
thcjr  abound  with  viscid  juice)  in 
a  glass  vessel  containing  one  quart 
ofsca-water,  for  the  space. .of  fif- 
teen days;  at  the  expiration  of 
wiiich,  the  liquor  will  acquire  the 
consistence  of  honey.  It  is  next  to 
be  strained  through  a  linen  cloth ; 
the  tumors  must  be  daily  rubbed, 
and  then  cleansed  in  the  manner 
already  dire6fced.  By  this  treat- 
ment, he  observes,  not  only  scor- 
butic and  scrophulous  indurations, 
but  even  scirrhous  swellings  in  the 
breasts  of  females,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully discussed.  Lasdy,  by  cal- 
cining this  vegetable  in  the  open 
air.  Dr.  Russbl  obtained  a  very 
black  saline  powder,  by  him  called 
vegetable  ipthiops  3  and  which  has 
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()een  highly  extolled  both  as  a  f o« . 
solvent,  and  also  as  a  dentriiicft,  for 
correding  the  scorbutic  laxity  of 
the  gums,  and  removing  all  fouf 
matters  from  the  teeth. 

3.  The  palmaius  CUlva  palmata 
of  Dr.  Withering),  Palmatbd. 

SBA-WHACK,DlLLS,DuLL8,DaL-< 

LBSH,  or  DuLSB,  abounds  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  on  those  of  the 
contiguous  islands,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Northumberland.  Its 
substance  is  membranous,  peDucid, 
and  thin  -,  of  a  greenish  or  reddish 
colour :  its  height  varies  from  five 
to  six,  and  sometimes  to  twelve 
inches.— >This  species,  after  being 
soak^  in  fresh  water,  is  eatea 
either  boiled  or  dried  j  in  which 
latter  state,  it  acquires  a  flavour^ 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  vio- 
lets; and,  according  to BECHSTEiif,. 
the  sweetness  of  sugar : — ^yet,  un- 
less it  be  dried  in  close  vessels,  nq 
saccharine  but  5a/i;7e  particles  will 
appear  on  its  surface ;  because  the 
former  are  dissipated  in  the  open 
air;  a  remark  for  which  we  arc? 
indebted  to  Olafpbn,  the  Ice- 
landic traveller. — ^The  dulse  is  sold 
in  a  dry  state,  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin ;  and  Dr.  Rutty  observes, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  sweeten  the 
breath,  and  to  destroy  worms.—* 
In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  this  plant  is 
occasionally  boiled  in  water,  with 
a  littie  butter,  and  administered  la 
fevers,  with  a  view  to  promote  per-* 
spiration ;  thought,  in  this  form,  it 
is  often  attended  with  pttfgativi; 
cffe&s, 

4.  The  ciliaius  (laciniatus  oi'DT4 
Withering),  or  Fringed  Sea- 
wrack,  abounds  on  rocks  and 
stones,  on  the  British  coast ;  where 
it  ffrows  from  four  to  five  inches 
hign ;  consists  of  a  membranous, 
pellucid  substance ;  and  is  of  a  red 

colour. 
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coioar.  It  If  eaten  botb  m  Britaia 
and  Ireland^  like  the  preceding 
tpedeft. 

5.  The  pinnatifidus,  Indbntei>> 
4tr  Jagged  Sea^wrack,  or  Pbp-t 
pEK-oiLSB,  is  also  met  with  abund- 
antly on  the  rocks  of  Britain,  which 
are  covered  by  the  tides*  It  at- 
tains two  or  three  inches  in  height; 
and  is  of  a  yellowish-oUve  colour, 
frequently  tinged  with  a  reddish 
bue.-— It  is  likewise  eaten  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

6.  The  esculcHlust  Esculent 
Sba-wrack,  Bladder-locks,  or 
Tangle,  is  common  on  the  rocks 
contiguous  to  the  shores  ofCum-* 
berlaud  and  Scotland;  where  it 
grows  from  five  to  ten  yards  in 
length,  and  one  foot  wide,  being 
of  an  olive  or  green  colour. — ^I'his 
species  furnishes  a  grateful  food  for 
cattle ',  and  its  stalk,  when  boiled, 
affords  a  culinary  dish  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
England:  the  proper  season  for 
gathering  this  vegetable  is  the 
month  ojf  September,  in  which  it 
is  found  in  the  greatest  perfe^on. 
— ^The  Esculent  Sea-wrack  has, 
farther,  been  reconamended  for  re- 
storing the  natural  appetite  in  the 
disorder,  termed  pica,  or  longing. 

7.  Tht sacchgrinus,  Sweet  Sea- 
iivracx.,  or  Sea-belt,  abounds  on 
the  sea-shores.  Its  stem  is  from  2 
to  12  inches  in  height,  of  an  ova) 
form,  a  leathery  consistence,  and 
of  a  tawney-green  colour.  If  it  be 
washed  in  the  spring,  and  suspend- 
ed to  dry,  a  sweet  saccharine  mat- 
ter will  exude  from  its  extremities ; 
though  not  in  such  quantity  as  from 
the  Palmated  Sea- wrack,  —  The 
jea-bdt  is  eaten,  both  when  taken 
/resh  oitt  of  the  sea^  and  also  boiled 
as  a  pot-herb. 

SEAL,  the  Couuok,  or  Sba- 
GAiUf,  Phoca^^li7ia,L.  ao animal 
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inhabiting  the  rocky  shores  of  Bri- 
tain apd  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
coasts  of  Caernarvonshire  and  An- 
glesey, in  Wales. 

Seals  have  a  smooth  head,  des- 
titute of  external  ears,  and  are,  ia 
generali^from  5  to  6  feet  in  length : 
though  sometimes  attaining  the 
size  of  a  small  cow.  These  ara- 
phibious  creatures  prey  entirely  on 
fish,  which  they  readily  dcv*iiii, 
though  immersed  under  wu'^t  r : 
they  belong  to  the  jna miliary  ijas, 
and  the  female  generally  proa  u\  a 
two  young  ones,  early  in  aut'  n  a, 
which  she  suckles  while  in  an  v :  ix. 
posture,  in  the  sea. 

Seals  are  chiefly  caught  on  ac- 
count of  their  skins,  and  tli*  i 
extracted  from  their  fat :  the  lor 
mer  sell  at  45.  or  4s.  6d.  each  ;  an  J 
when  dressed,  are  employed  f  r »  o 
vering  trunks,  making  waist'  a  l  , . 
shot-pouches,  Sec. — ^Tne  youl^g  i 
tliese  quadrupeds,,  when  about  u 
weeks  old,  yield  more  oil  than 
then*  emaciated  dams:  each  bur- 
nishes about  8  gallons  of  that  li- 
quor. 

In  June  J 799,  a  patent  %va* 
granted  to  Mr.  Tho.  ChapiIa?*, 
of  Bermondsey,  Surrey;  for  hi* 
method  of  taking  the  wool,  or  fur^ 
from  seal  and  other  skins,  for  n).i- 
nufa6turing  it  into  hats,  &c.  so  th^t 
the  skins  or  pelts,  are  less  damaged 
than  by  any  other  process,  bf-nug 
thus  preserved  for  tannir  Uieci 
into  any  kind  of  leather.-  ~Ftu  a 
minute  description  of  the  p: '  c :  itc  i 
contrivance,  yte  refer  the  ciirio  .  • 
reader  to  the  11th  volum^^  ot  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

SEALING-WAX,  is  v,  compo- 
sition of  gum-lac,  melted  and  in- 
corporated with  resins,  aiid  1  ttr- 
wards  coloured  with  some  pii^mcnc^ 
such  as  Vermillion,  v^rditei,  ivt^ry* 
black,  ^c. 

There 
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There  are  two  kinds  ©f  Sealing- 
wax,  generally  used  5  the  one  is 
hard,  for  the  scaling  of  letters,  and 
similar,  purposes ;  the  other  soft, 
Ibr  receiving  the  impressions  of 
•eals  of  office  to  charters,  patents, 
and  other  written  documents. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  best  hard 
red  seaUng'tvar,  take  two  parts  of 
«beU-lac,  witli  one  of  resin,  and  one 
'  of  Vermillion  5  let  these  ingredients 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  j  melt 
them  over  a  moderate  fire ;  and, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, form  the  composition  into 
sticks. — Seed-lac  mav  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  shell-Jac,  and  in- 
stead of  resin,  l)oiled  Venice  tur- 
pentine may  be  employed. — A 
coarser  kind  of  sudi  sealing-wax 
may  be  manufadured  by  mixing 
^qiial  parts  of  resin,  and  of  shell- 
he  (or  Vermillion  and  red-lead,  in 
tiie  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
foi  mer,  to  two  of  the  latter) ;  then 
proceeding  in  the  manner  above  di- 
re(Sbed.  But,  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  wax  arc  consumed,  both 
the  Vermillion  and  sbell-lac  arc 
generally  omitted,  so  that  it  may 
be  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate. 

BloLcli  seai(Tfg'wax  is  composed 
of  eitra-lac,  or  shell-lac,  melted 
with  one-half  or  one-third  of  its 
weigfit  of  levigated  ivor}'-bIack. 
To  prevent  the  comi)ositiou  from 
becoming  too  brittle,  Venice  tnr- 
peiitine,  in  the  pioportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  ingredient.^, 
^s  usually  added;  as  it  likewise 
contributes  to  improve  the  beauty 
of  the  mapufadure.  These  subn 
stanccs  being  melted,  and  pro- 
perly stirred  over  a  slow  fire,  the 
liquid  is  next  poured  upon  an  iron 
|>late,  or  stone,  previously  oiled  -, 
and,^^  whflc  soft,  it  must  be  rolled 
iiito  iiXicks  5  which  are  then  expose 


ed  to  heat,  till  they  acquu^  a  glonj 
lurface. 

Uncoloured  soft  sealing-wax  is 
commonly  prepared  of  bees-wax 
llb.i  ci  turpentine  3oz. ;  and  of 
olive-oil,  1  oz. :  these  ingredients 
are  carefully  boiled  in  a  proper 
vessel  for  some  time ;  till  the  com- 
pound become  fit  to  be  formed  int» 
rc^ls,  or  cakes,  for  use.  And,  in 
order  to  impart  to  it  the  requisito 
colour,  one  ounce  or  more  of  either 
of  the  pigments  above  mentioned 
may  be  added,  stirring  the  mass 
till  the  whole  l>e  duly  combined. 

Seavbs.  See  Rush  the  Com« 
mon. 

SEDLITZ,  or  SEYDSCHUTZ- 
WATER,  is  obtained  from  two 
mineral  springs  rising  near  a  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  in  Bohemia.  It 
has  a  very  saline,  bitter  taste  ;  and 
when  used,  is  strongly  laxative, 
but  does  not  occa^on  the  griping 
pains  attendant  on  other  violent 
purgatives. 

Tlie  prindpal  complaints  whi(A 
Sedlitz-water  is  calculated  to  re- 
lieve, are  by  Hoffman  stated  to 
be,  1 .  Ail  cases  of  indigestion,  ac- 
companied by  nausea,  aversion  to, 
or  loathing  of,  food,  and  a  painful 
compression  of  tlie  chest ;  2.  Hy- 
pochondriasis, in  which  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  aloetic  and  otlier 
strong  purgatives ;  3.  Suppressions 
of  tlie  natural  discharges  j  4.  The 
impaired  state  of  h^lth  to  which 
sedentary  persons  are  pecidiarly 
liable;  5."  Hie  tendency  to  he- 
morrhages in  persons  of  a  plethoric 
habit ;  and,  6.* Obstinate  cutaneous. 
afic€tions. — The  dose  varies  ac- 
cording, to  the  age  and  constitution 
of  the  patient:  in  general,  fro^i 
half  a  pint  to  a  -pint  is  sufficient ; 
thoji^h  some  persons  are  obfiged 
tb  dnhk  fcwo  pints,  in  order  to  pro- 
<luce^he  desif^d  t§kQt8, 
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S^VD  li  tbe  embryo  contabed 
ia  the  fruit  of  vegetables  -,  or,  ac- 
oordiDg  to  LiNNAU8>  a  deciduous 
part  of  a  plaut,  comprising  the  ru- 
diments of  a  new  terraqueous  pro- 
du6tion. 

As  all  the  various  vegetables,. 
fixDts,  &c.  uacd  in  rural  and  domes- 
tic economy,  are  raised  from  seeds, 
the  most  eminent  naturalists  have 
bestowed  particular  attention  on 
the  subjed  oi  seleShr^g,  preserving, 
and  sowing  them. — ^We  shall  there- 
fore coDosely  state  the  result  of  the 
most  successful  experiments,  under 
these  respedive  heads, 

I.  The  Selection  of  seeds  de- 
pends principally  on  a  proper  choice 
of  grains  and  kernels,  as  well  as 
roots  from  the  most  vigorous  ve- 
getables, growing  under  our  own 
iMpfBdion  :  for,  though  it  be  con- 
jedUired,  that  the  constant  cultiva- 
tion of  a  particular  plant  from  the 
ftameseed>  and  on  the  same  soil, 
will  at  length  cause  it  to  degene- 
rate, yet  numerous  well-attested  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  which  the 
contrary  efi'cds  have  been  evident 
The  most  healthy  stalks  or  stems 
should,  therefore,  be  seleded  for 
bearing  seeds  j  and  such  as  attain 
to  maturityat  the  earliest  period  in 
the  saa&po,'  ought  to  be  preferred, 
especially  if  they  grow  at  a  dis- 
tance from  weakly  plants  of  the 
same  species  $  lest  the  fecundating 
farina  of  the  latter  be  blown  upon 
the-stigipata  of  the  former,  and  an 
inferior  kind,  or  succession^  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  pcoppr  time  for  gathering 
seeds,  is  the  period  of  their  perfe^ 
xnaloritv,  whicfi  may  be  ascertain- 
ed by  the  dryness  of  the  stem ;  be- 
caose,  when  the  latter  begins  to 
.  decay,,  it  becomes  **  bleadbed  t>y 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphese," 
and  DO  farther  nouri^hmient  Can 
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then  be  conveyed  to  the  ripe  seed. 
The  harvest  should  now  be  com- 
menced without  delay ;  and  nume- 
rous hands  be  employed  in  threshing , 
and  housing  it,  lest  any  shower 
should  fall,  and  thus  a  considerable 
portion  be  scattered  on  the  ground. 

II.  Various  expedients  have  been 
devised,  for  the  preservation  of 
seeds:  the  most  simple  consists  in 
secluding  them  from  light  and  heat 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  where 
they  will  retain  their  vegetative 
power  for  several  years.  Thus, 
Dr.  Darwin  mentions  instances 
of  mustard-seed  producing  a  crop,. 
on  digging  up  soU,  where  it  had  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  rest  for  many 
years,  and^  "  as  was  believed,  even, 
for  ages,'*  In  the  same  manner, 
the  best  cucumbers  and  melons  arc 
raised  from  seeds,  which  are  at 
least  three  or  four  years  old ;  tliough 
some  gardeners  do  not  employ 
them,  till  they  have  been  kept  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

Where  seeds  of  a  perishable  na- 
ture are  to  be  carried  to,  or  brought 
from,  distant  places,  it  has  been 
found  useful  to  cover  them  with  a 
thin  .coating  of  a  mixture  of  pitchy 
resin,  and  bees- wax  ; ,  which  com- 
position is  termed  ma  m  my.  Acorns 
and  other  seeds^  t^uis  managed^ 
have  appeared,  on  importation,  as 
fr^sb  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
gathered. — Dr.  Darwin  conjec- 
tures, that  they  might  be  safely 
.  preserved  by  covering  theni  with 
.  soft  sugar ;  and  bis  supposition  lias 
been  confirmed  by  the  experimeut 
of  Mr.  Sneydb  (recorded  in  the 
46th  volume  of  the  "  ^ransaSHons 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage^ 
ment  (fAris,^  ^cO»  who  observed, 
that  such  ;is  were  packed  in  sa- 
ggar, or  among  rsdsins,  not  only  ap- 
peared healthy,  but  grew  '  readily", 
while  many  others  would  not  ve- 
£  getat*. 
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getate.  Lastly,  Dr.  D.  farther 
thbiks  it  probable  that,  it'  seeds 
\vere  surrounded  widi  newly  burnt 
charcoal,  or  which  has  not  been 
loug  exposed  to  tiic  air,  and  then 
reduced  to  powd(^,  they  might  be 
successfully  kept  in  a  fre.'ih  state, 
either  during  long  voyages,  or  in 
domestic  granaries. 

III.  The  proper  time  for  sow- 
ing seeds,  entirely  depends  on  the 
nature  6t'  the  plants  to  be  raised  : 
siiid  as  we  state  siich  seasons,  when 
treating  of  the  rcspe6tive  vegeta- 
bles, in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
We  ihall  here  only  mention  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  DAft  WIN,  that  the  most 
advantageous  method  of  dissemi- 
nating niUive  plants,  is  by  suffer- 
ing tlicm  to  drop  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  as  they  fall  from  the  pa- 
rent stock  ;  being  covered  only  by 
their  deciduous  leaves.  But,  when 
these  germs  of  vegetation  ftrc  im- 
|)orted  from  distant  climates,  such 
as  •  will  ripen  in  the  same  year, 
ought  to  be  sown  at  ah  early  period 
in  the  spring,  and  slightly  covered 
With  ifiodd,  in  order  to  shelter 
therti  from  birds  and  infeeSs. 
Otliers,  on  the  cdntrjtry,  which  do 
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SEG-.  chr  €artx,  L.  k  ^nm  W 
perennikl  platits,  dornp^ehdndihg 
117  specie^,  45  of  which  are  indi- 
genous :  the  itiost  retaarkable  </£ 
these  arc, 

1.  The  arenaria,  or  Sea  6to, 
which  commonly  thrives  m  die  Idose 
and  moveable  sands  on  the  shcttvs, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  Jcme:— * 
Its  creeping  roots  contain  n%t^ 
proportion  of  farinaceoiis  piarticTcs  j 
from  which,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
wholdsoine  bread  baS  been  pre- 
pared :  early  in  the  sprihg,  fh^  life 
saiii  to  possess  medicinal  proper-* 
ties,  not  inferibr  to  fhdke  of  the 
Sarsapahi^lla. 

ii.  The  vulpiha,  or  Or  bat  6bg, 
abotmd's  in  marshes,  ^nd  on  the 
banks  of  rivers :  it  flcrwers  in  May 
or  June.-— Although  this  is  a  perni- 
cious weed  in  -meadows,  yot  the 
whole  herb  mfay  be  use^Uy  em* 
ployed  as  a  substitute  forstratv,  in 
packing  goods  liable  to  be  iiljured 
by  carriage ;  for  drying  up  swamps 
or  motasses  5  for  the  eredioti  of 
dam^ ;  and  the  sward  for  fuel, 
instead  of  peat :  its  seeds  are  likc- 
'wise  of  service  in  feeding  aquatic 
birds. 

3.  The  acatay  or  ^i^nd«»- 
8  PI  RED  Sbg,  grows  at  thesid^  of 
rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches,  as  like- 
wise in  meadows  ^  it  flowers  to- 
wards the  end  of  April  or  May. 
This  species  is  di\4ded  itita  ti^  va- 
rieties-, namely,  the  mgttt,  or 
•Black 'Sko,  and  the  rShn,  or 
Rbd  Sao,  from  l&e  respe6iivie  co- 
lours of  their  flowers.  B^h  afe 
very  noxious  weeds  5  as  J  tlrey  not 
oi^ly  sttfte  the  giWth  'bf  ottier 
'grasses,  but  also*  afibitlifbodi^i^- 
aeds,  which  are  deltimeutal  Ito  Ae 
iieiWi  of  cattie.— The  only  ccooo* 
ixticfdt'pttrposc  to  whidi  the  Slender- 
spiked' S^  may  be  rendered  sub- 
'a^rtiefi^ 
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peiwut,ris  Ih^t  of  beii^  mixed,  and 
cm,  tc^ther  with  straw  for  feed- 
ing bosses  in  the  winter, 
Sbggram.    See  Ragwort,  the 

SELF-HEAL,  the  Common,  or 
Prut^Ua  vulgaris,  L.,a  native  pe- 
jpf^iVjii^  pl^t,  growing  in  meadows 
w4  '|i^t\ices.;  bearing  purplish 
j^if  efjs  in  the  month  of  August.— 
lt|K^sesses  an  austere  taste;  and> 
th^^h  ei|p}oded  from  the  list  of 
Tuw^g  plants,  it  maybe  eaten  as 
Mlijid,  Y^^  yo^ng,  and  also  bpilexi 
liKe  .spioacb.-^-Cattle,  in  general, 
relish  this  herb ;  and  bees  coUe^ 
boqey  frqm  its  powers. 

SE^rZER-WATER,  one  of  the 
fnoat  salobnous  mineral  fluids,  is 
x4>talned  from  the  springs,  wbdch 
rise  in  the  vicinity  of  meder-Sel" 
4m^s,}n  the  Arcbhishopric  of  Triers  5 
,wbenoe  ^it  is  imported  in  .stone- 
.bottles,  dosely  corked,  and  sealed 
.withthe  quscopal  ,<^ross  >  each  ves- 
^  oontainihg  aboi^(  ^wo  pints  and 
^half  Eogliskpjc^ire.  It,  is  some- 
>wbat  pungent,  .^d  has  a  mUdlf 
jialine  and  ;^k^ne.  taste. 
.  .*r^is  ii^ater  pay  be  safely  admi- 
jiis^er^  in  a  .variety  pf  disorders, 
j^spiiually  in  slpw  he«^ic  fevers, 
jMX^i^pied^with.a  profase  per- 
jq^tipa,dui)ng  ^^n^htj  in.ajl 
cutaneous  eruptions;  fool^ess  of 
,lhc^atoo^ch^  heart-burp,  and  af- 
JB^^iffns^  oiti^e  aiifnentary  canal,  in 
jfcfymlL',  iarilier,  in  oepbrltlc  dis- 
orders^ .hypochocidriasis,  indigts- 
jtioa,,^diQ^y.  ptjl^er  cpxpplainu. 

Setlif^-.v^ater  ip^,  jn  ^Imost 
xv^ryA!^,  be  tak^n  ^pi9ii^y ;  the 
.qiily^ppjpaiUibn  t^ttiffwi,  is  tliat,<?f 
jgr^twg  the  bowdf  m,  a  regular 
,gfal^<uVF^  Vsual,  do^^)>cji^  ,3frp^ 
jib^up^  w^boU:  piif ^\^7r^  aipcom^t 
Icf  Its  gjiiate^liaste,  finci  ,l(xhilarat- 
iig  pjweryet,  it ^c^^n^a princip^ 
.incfire^i^ient  atthe^blesvf  thejuxj^* 
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Artificial  Seltzer^water  may  be 
prepared,  by  adding,  to  eachg^lotl 
of  the  lightest  and  softest  wate£» 
.one  scruple  of  magnesia,  two  dramis 
(or  half  that  quantity  in  a  state  ,qf 
,dry  powder)  of  fossil  alkali,  and 
four  scruples  of  common  salt  y  men 
Saturating  the  whole  with  fixed  aii** 
This  fat^tious  mineral  fluid  is  mord 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  natu- 
ral water;  apd  Sir  John  Pringlb 
^observes,  that  it  may  be  made  to 
resenable  the  genmne  Pyrmoni^ 
water,  both  in  properties  and  taste  1 
by  adding  eight  or  ten  drops  c^  thp 
muriated  tin6lure  of  iron,  to  one 
pint.of  such  preparation. 

SEMOLINA,  a  nutritious  pre- 
paration, consisting  of  granulated 
wheat. 

In  I7d0,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jacob  I^evy,  for  a  method 
of  making  Senio/zwa,  which  hitherto 
,W3S  imported  froin  Poland,  where 
it  is*  called  Cracow-Groats,  It  con-^ 
sists  in  grinding  wheat,  in  an  appro- 
priate mill;  after  which  the  flour  is 
separated  from  the  middUnffs :  the 
latter  are  then  dressed  four  different 
times  .In .  a  bolting-mill,  and  sifted 
'through  parchment  sieves,  till  they 
are  perieiftly  cleared  from,  all  brsjp 
and  pollard. 

Semolina  forms  a  wholesome  apd 
light  food  for  bvalids  .and ,  9onva. 
Jescents,  being  preferable  to  sago; 
as  it  perftdly  dissolves  ip  water* 
while  the  foreign  drug  undergoes 
only  a  partial,  solution :  thus/  coo- 

S'derable  sums  might  be  sa^ed  to  - 
le  i^ation,  which  at  present  w(o 
aunually  paid  for  the  importation 
tOf  Sa^o. 

SENEGA,  a  gum  obtained  from 

the  Mimosa  nilotica,  L,  and  whidi 

greatly  resembles  that  of  arabic) 

.)2osscsaes  similar  properties,  .while 

it  Is  much  cheaper ;  and  is  import- 

.  ed  from  Senegal,  and  the  coast  of 

Guinea,  m  loote  or  fii^e  drom* 

£2  '  generall/ 
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generally  of  the  size  of  an  egg : 
their  surface  appears  wrinkled,  and 
less  bright  tlian  the  inner  substance. 
It  is  destitute  of  smell,  and  has  little 
or  no  taste. 

Large  quantities  of  Gum  Senega 
are  annually  consumed  by  dyers 
and  artificers  ;  but  this  drug  is 
now  seldom  used  as  a  medicine.— 
In  Africa,  it  constitutes  a  principal 
ingredient  in  native  dishes,  being 
previously  dissolved  in  milk  j  though 
the  solution,  taken  alone,  is  like- 
wise a  favourite  repast  of  the  ne- 
^oes. — On  importation,  it  is  sub- 
jeft  to  a  duty  of  6|d.  per  cwt. 

SENNA,  or  Cassia  senna,  L.  an 
exotic  shrub  cultivated  in  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  whence  its  dried 
leaves  are  imported.  They  are  of 
a  yellowish-green  colour,  have  a 
faint,  though  not  unpleasant  smell  j 
and  a  sub-acrid,  bitterish,  nause- 
ous taste. — ^There  is  a  spurious  sort 
of  this  drug  obtained  from  Tripoli, 
and  othei*  places;  but  the  fraud 
may  be  easily  deteded ;  as  the  latter 
is  of  a  fresh  green  colour,  without 
any  yellow  shade. 

Senna  rs  an  useful  purgative, 
operating  mildly,  though  efFeftual- 
\y  J  and  at  the  same  time  promoting 
the  secretion  of  urine.  Its  ill  fla- 
vour may  be  correded,  by  slightly 
boiling  the  leaves  in  water  j  and, 
bein?  apt  to  occasion  griplngs,  it 
should  be  conjoined  with  any  pro- 
per aromatic  tindure,  or  distilled 
water;  dried  lemon  or  orange  peel; 
fennel  or  aniseeds : — to  increase  its 
effcds  on  the  bowels,  manna,  rhu- 
-barb,  tamarinds,  figs,  or  prunes, 
are  generally  added.  ,  In  a  state  of 
powder,  the  dose  of  senna  is  from 
a  scruple  to  a  dram ;  but,  when 
taken  in  decoction,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drams  arc  required.-^ 
On  importation,  it  pays6Jd.  perfb^, 

Sbptpoil.  SecToKMENTiL;,  the 
Cpmrnoo'.  -     '  -  ^ 


SERPENT,  an  appellation  givcA 
to  an  order  of  reptiles  comprising^ 
among  other  kinds,  the  Viper  aiKl 
Snake. 

CJonsistently  with  our  plan,  wi 
cannot  enter  mto  ^ny  disquisition 
respecting  the  real  or  supposed 
fascinating  powers  of  the  rcptili 
race ;  we  shall  therefore  strte  the 
remedies  to  be  employed,  in  case 
a  person  should  be  unfortunatdy 
stung,  or  bitten.  Such  disaster  id 
indicated  by  acute  pain  in  the 
wound,  accompanied  with  swell- 
ing, which  is  at  first  red,  though  it 
afterwards  assumes' a  livid  hue,  and 
extends  to  •  the  contiguous  parts  \ 
by  uncottimon  faintness  ;  a  quick, 
low,  and  intemipicd  pulse  ;  great 
nausrea,  attended  with  convulsiv6 
and  bilious  vomitings ;  cbM  sweats, 
and  sometimes  by  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  navel.  A  sanions 
liquor,  in  most  instances,  exudes 
from  the  spot  affeftcd,  round  which 
arise  small  pustules  :  the  patient*8 
skin  acquires,  in  the  Course  of  ah 
hour,  sTycllow  colour,  resembling 
that  usually  obseiVcd  in  the  jatm- 
dice. — ^Thesef  are  the  symptoms 
•generally  occurring  in  Europe^ 
but,  in  hot  climates,  and  if  tlib 
venomous  creature  bft*  of  a  large 
size,  the  distressing  scene  is  often 
closed  by  death.  * 

Numerous  remedies  have^bfeen 
Tecommetidfed  for  the- cure  c^ 
Wounds  infli6ted  by  serpents.  W. 
Meao  advises  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter to  be  extracted  bv  means  of  a  • 
cupping-glass,  or  (which  ir  prefer- 
able, if  it  can  be  effeded)  by  thfe 
mouth  ;  in  which  the.person  suck- 
ing the  part  should  hold  alittle  warm 
olive  oil,  to  "prevent  the  lips  and 
tonguefi-om  beinginHamed;  though 
he  observe,  that  the  sudion  ou^t 
on  tio  account  to  be  deferred  for 
want  of  oil ;  as  a  delay  of  a  few 
minutes  itoight^  be'  produftive  of 

the 
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tbe  nw5it  fatal  consccpcnce. -^ 
Where  this  opera tioo,  however, 
caonot  be  performed^  Dr,  M.  pro- 
poses -the  appiicatjoQ  of  a  red-hot 
iron«  or  of  alkaline  saks  to  th^. 
%otLiid^  becanse^  if  the  venono- 
oua  matter  be  not  absorbed  and 
(^oaveyed  into  circulation^  these 
cauteries  will  destroy  or  change  its 
Batore.  Lastly^  in  order  tocoun-: 
tera6t  the  eflc^s  of  such  portion  of 
the  vinw  as  may  have  been  receiv- 
ed into  the  system,  he  directs  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  immediate- 
ly to  be  taken ;  the  operation  of 
which  must  be  assisted  by  the  libe- 
ral use  of  oil  and  warm  water. — 
The  patient  should  now  be  placed 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  a  profuse 
sweat  be  promoted  by  means  of 
cordials,  which  will  carry  off  tJie 
remaining  or  latent  efieds  of  the 
poison. 

The  Abbe  Foutana  proposed  a 
6gaiure  to  be  expeditiously  ap- 
plied :  such  bandage,  indeed,  if 
properly  tied  between  the  wound- 
ed part  and  the  heart,  will  doubt- 
less prevent  the  poison  from  ope- 
rating fatally  $  but,  as  it  is  calculat- 
ed to  produce  gangrene,  we  con- 
ceive excision  by  the  kniife  is  \n  all 
^iespeds  preferable. 

Beside  these  preventive  and  cu- 
rative measures,  the  use  of  the  vo- 
latile ammonia  has  been  attended 
with  uncommon  success,  both  in 
Earope  and  India ;  though  Fon- 
TAMA  fomid  it  less  e^6tual  in  his 
experiments  on  the  poison  of  the 
viper.  Dr.  Weight,  tlierefore, 
direds  40  drops  of  the  caustic  vo- 
Jalilefilkali,  or  of  Eau-de-luce, 
to  be  taken  in  any  liquid,  as  soon 
as  possible  afler  the  accident ;  the 
dose  bcmg  repeated  every  five  mi- 
nutes, while  the  parts  are  conti- 
Anall^  washed  witll  the  same  pre- 
t^sration.    Farther^  calcined  harts- 
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faonTi  and  oil  of  olives,  externally 
applied,  have  produced  beneficial 
eiFe6ts  ',  as  also  has  a  liniment,  con- 
sisting of  vinegar  ai.d  butter,  both 
when  taken  by  the  mouth,  and 
rubbed  on  the  wounded  part. 

SERRADILLA,  or  Common* 
BiRD*s-FooT  (see  vol.  i.  p.  266), 
a  valuable  plant,  which  thrives  ipuchi 
better  than  saiutfoin,  or  any  other 
grass,  on  poor  sandy  soils  :  it  is 
propagated  by  drilling  the  seed  in 
rows,  two  feet  asunder  3  but  may 
be  transplanted  in  the  same  manner 
as  cabbages.  This  vegetable  af- 
fords a  grateful  food  to  cattle  of 
every  description :  it  has  not,  in- 
deed, been  hitherto  extensively  cul- 
tivated, excepting  by  La  mgford 
MiLLiNOTON,  Esq.  ofRushford, 
Norfolk  5  whose  spirited  experi- 
ments are  recorded  in  the  27th 
vol.  oi  AnnaU  of  Agriculture ;  but, 
as  it  promises  to  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  agricultu- 
rists, on  the  poorest  lands,  we  trust 
that  it  will  in  future  be  generally 
introduced  into  such  situations. 

SERVICE-TREE,  or  Sorhus,  U 
a  genus  of  native  trees,  consisting 
of  three  species,  namely : 

1 .  The  aucupwria.  See  Quicken- 
tree. 

2.  The  domesHca,  (Purus  domes* 
tica  of  Dr.  Smith)  or  True  Ser- 
vice-tree, grows  in  mountainous 
forests,  principally  in  Cornwall, 
Staffordshire,  and  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  It  flowers  in  the  mouth 
of  April  or  May. — ^The  fruit  of  this 
species  beiug  mealy  and  austere, 
like  that  of  the  Medlar,  is  a  power- 
ful astringent,  and  of  considerably 
service  in  alvine  fluxes,  especially 
in  dys<  nteries :  hence  we  learn  from 
Bechstein,  tliat  the  soldiers  in 
the  Prussian  army,  who  were  at- 
tacked with  that  epidemic  in  1792^ 
and  to  whom  the  roh^  or  even  the 

E  3  berries. 
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berries,  iw^cre  givcrt  ht  fSoKc^t 
<^antitics,  uniformly  vccavertd, 
while  others  died  of  the  disorder. 
Ivfor  is  this  froit  less  Useful  fbr 
making  cyder/  and  distilling  bran- 
dy. Its  wood  is  remarkably  hard, 
and  therefore  valuable  to  turners 
for  screws  or  cog-wheels  ;  and  to 
itiatheroatical  instrument  -  makers, 
for  rulers,  eauging-sticks,  &c. . 

3,  The  hyMda  (Tyfus  kyMdd 
df  Dr.  Smith),  Bastard  Mouk- 
TAt)^  Ash,  or  Bastard  Service, 
b  found  principally  on  mountains, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  month  of 
May.^-This  tree  fornis  a  singular 
variety  of  the  two  preceding  spe- 
cies, and  consequently  partakes  of 
their  united  proprrties.  Its  wood, 
however,  is  softer  than  that  of  the 
true  Service-tree  5  and,  though  af- 
fording good  fuel,  its  charcoal  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  obtained 
from  the  latter: — its  berries  are 
sweeter,  and  preferably  eaten  by 
iirds. 

II1C  Service-tree  is  cultivated  in 
Britain,  principally  as  an  ornament 
fbr  diversifying  extensive  planta- 
tions 5  as  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
40  feet.  It  is  propagated  by  sow- 
ing the  seed,  a  short  time  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  in  pots,  which  must 
be  sheltered  during  the  winter; 
and,  when  the  spring  advances,  it 
Svill  be  proper  to  plunge  them  in 
hot-beds,  and  to  water  them  fre- 
quently, during  diy  weather.  To- 
wards the  middle  ofO^ober,  the 
young  plants  may  be  removed  to  a 
Warm  spot  of  light  soil,  and  placed 
one  foot  apart  from  each  other,  in 
rows  two  fieet  asunder.  Here  tlicy 
should  remain  for  three  or  four 
years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
they  ought  to  be  transplanted  to 
tJie  place  appropriated  to  their 
j;rowth. 
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SbWHW-tim,  thftWad.  Srt^ 
HAWTitoxir. 

StRiTM.    See  Blooo. 
Sbtter-woit.     See  He&ib^ 
Bosr,  the  Fetid. 

SETON,  in  sui^gery,  a  kM  df 
issue,  or  artifidal  tjileer,  ^roduasd* 
by  passing  the  seton-needle  throc^ 
any  of  the  larger  muscles,  and  in- 
troducing a  cord  made  of  cotton  or 
silk  thread  >  in  order  to  eflba  the' 
discharge  df  super Auous,  or  mtft^ 
bid,  matter. 

Instead  of  describing  the  pord- 
cnlars,  relative  to  this  chirurgical 
operation,  w6  shall  merely  db*ferve> 
that  setons  occasionally  prove  use- 
ful remtfedies  5  especially  where  th* 
body  abounds  with  humours :-« 
hence  they  are  frequMtly  made  iit 
the  back  of  the  neok,  for  diteaset 
of  the  eyes;  or  between  two  of 
the  ribs,  in  affe6tion8  of  thechest4  ^ 
As,  however,  a  seton  occasions  a 
^reat  degree  of  pain  and  irritation^ 
It  is  not  applicable  to  weakly  and 
deiieate  persons,  with  Whom  the 
common  issues  generally  agr^. 
Nevertheless,  either  of  ti«sc  re* 
medics  are  attended  with  slmtlaT. 
efleds  ^  and  the  former,  in  parti* 
cular,  has  been  strongly  rccom* 
mended  in  ulcerations  of  th^  Kings 
and  chest ;  nay,  the  late  Mr.  P6tt 
was  the  first  who  successfully  emr 
ployed  this  expedient  in  various, 
cases  oi  hydrocele, 

SETONS,  in  farrieryy  are  oo- 
casionally  affiled  to  various  parts 
of  a  horse's  body,  for  the  purpose- 
of  difcharging  matter  from  dce{> 
seated  tumors  or  abwresses. 

Setons  are  introduced  by  meana 
of  long,  thin  needles,  dart*shaped 
at  the  point,  and  armed  with  h 
suitable  cord.  The  mat  of  tho  io- 
strument,  as  well  as  the  thread* 
depends  on  that  d  the  port  BfSeGt^ 

cd. 
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tj^-r-Wben  natter  U  ^jfifUfAvei  to 
m^u4^  in  the  tiimor,.  ^c  ^etbp^ 
j)eea)e,  aripe^witha  proper  9C)r<^ 
1$  to  b^  in^fodaccd  at  the  upper 
part  oi  the  abscess  •  and  t!(ie.  wixit 
fc^dp,&td  through  it/  so  as  to  he 
brpMjght  oat  in  an  opposite  (^irecj- 
tipo^  In  ^poe  instances^  it  will  bp 
adv^ble  to  perforate'  the  sou^d 
ji^us^ar  fleshy  and  thus  to  foii^ 
^degefydiug  orifice,  foe  the  xnorp 
easy  discharge  of  thp  fnattp: :  |p 
either  case,  the  cprd  should  be  pre- 
viously 4^PPf4  iu  sqnje  digestive 
piatmeot,  mxd  secured  at  b^tli  ends 
ijritb  a  thread.  Instead,  J)p\revcr, 
qf  tyipg  the  cord  togetl^er,  .sony 
farriers  preferol^ly  appl/  a  singjl 
^^^ttpn  of  wood,  or  similar  sijb- 
^tf  nee,  tp  each  end.  Tl^ui?,  whpii 
gifted,  the  tbrfcad  niay  be  dra^^n 
upwards  and  downwards  -,  thougl), 
it' its  ends  be  cpnjoiued,  itfornisa 
idrd^y  aj^d  niay  always^be  removed 
tpwar()sthe  lower  oriQce.  When 
j^  matter  in  the  absf:e^  appears 
tp  be  wholly  djscharged,  the  coifl 
Hiay  then  be  drawn  out,  a^d  ^^ 
wound  ^  allowed  to  chJse.     :^ut. 


iprherc  t^  additional  sore,  ^iis 
CKxasioqed,  shews  no  dispositic^ 
spontaneously  to  heal,  it  must  be 
jjr^ted  like  a  common  Ulcj^ r. 

SHAD,  or  Clupea  alosa,  ^.  a 
l^ellrl^nown  Bstf,  inhabiting  the 
riyer»  'Ihames,  Seyem,  and  Wye : 
k  coaunonly  wdghs  from  a  to 
'^Ibs.-rlt  has  a  forked  snout,  and 
the  body  if  marked  witli  blac^ 

•DOtl. 

la  flay/iyar,  delicacy,  and  size, 
ihe  ^y.Wi  s^ad  U  >^lperior  to  those 
i&nqucuting  Jhe  Thames :  they  ge- 
jDeraily  app^^r  in  the  mouth  ^f 
yji^  o^  May ;  ^d  remaiu  ahcn^t 
tW9  9>o&ths. 

jCv^iy^ianttties  of  the^  fish  ai^e 
pjUu  \^  nci#,  in  ^*  yicinity  of 
^(^fio^icester^  ^{wsoge  they  are  sent 
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to  the  Xopdop-  markets^  and  sold 
at  a  l%het:  price  than  salmon.-^ 
Tb,^  fishmongers  distinguish  tliis 
shad  from  that  of  the  Thames,  by 
thje  Frei^ch  name^  alose. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  shad 
called  the  twaite-,  great  number^ 
of  which  are  taken  m  tlie  Severn^ 
weighing  fron^  half  ^  pound  to 
2 lbs.;  and  possessing  no  better 
flavour  thap  those  caught  in  the 
Thames* — The  twaite  differs  from 
the  $bad  in  it§  external  chara6ters, 
by  having  one  or  more  round  black 
spots  op  the  sides  jf  and  generally 
three  *or  four,  situated  one  under 
the  other,  near  the  gills. 

The  shad  pf  the  lliames  yisifs 
that  river  about  the  latter  end' (jf 
May,  cir  early  in  June.  Its  flesh 
is  very  coarse  and  insipid  j  so  that 
it  affords  improper  food  for  those, 
whose  organs  of  digestion  aie  weuk 
or  impaired. 

Shaddock.     SeeOaAKCE. 

SHAGREEN,  or  Chagkeen, 
is  ^  kind  of  rough  leather,,  pre- 
pared frqm  the  skin  of  ti\e  spotted 

S^ABK. 

For  this  purpose,  the  skin  of  the 
^sh  is  first  ^ti'ipped,  then  extended 
on  a  table,  and  covered  with  bruised 
mustard-seed:  it  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  weather,  for  several  days, 
and  afterwards  tanned. 

The  best  shagreen  is  imported 
from  Constantinople,  It  is  of  a 
brownish  cast,  and  very  liardj  but, 
when  immersed  in  water,  it  be- 
comes soft,  and  pliable  -,  and  may 
be  dyed  of  any  colour. 

Shagreen  is  often  counterfeited, 
by  preparing  morocco  leather  In 
the  same  manner  as  tlic  bkin  of  the 
fislji  above  meulioned  :  sucli  fraud 
may,  however,  be  easily  detected 
by  the  surface  of  tlie  spurious  ma- 
nufaAvue  peeling  or  scaling  oir, 
while  that  of  the  gcnajne  article 

E  4  remain^ 
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remains  perfeftly  sound.— Shagreen 
is  einploycd  principally  in  the  ina- 
nufaaurc  of  cases  for  mithcma- 
tical  instruments,  watches,  &c. 
though  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
covering  books. 

SH  ALE  is  a  black,  slaty  substance, 
or  a  species  of  clay  concreted  into  a 
.'stony  consistence,  and  impregnat- 
ed with  a  consi  'erable  quantity  of 
bituminous  matter.  It  is  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  hardness,  but  does 
not  emit  sparks  when  stricken 
against  steel ;  and,  on  being  heat- 
ed, it  exhales  a  strong  smell. 

Large  strata  of  this  mineral  are 
dug  out  in  Dcrbyshh-e,  as  well  as 
in  those  counties  which  contain 
fossil  coal.  On  calcination,  an 
acid  is  evolved,  that  combines  with 
the  argillaceous  particles,  and  tbrms 
Alum.  The  shale  is  next  im- 
mersed in  water,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  alum  thus  obtained 
is  dissolved ;  and,  after  undergoing 
various  processes,  is  formed  into 
the  masses  usually  met  with  in  the 
shops. — It  is  computed  by  Dodor 
Watson  (Chemical  Essays,  vol. 
ii.)  that  120  tons  of  the  calcined 
shale  will  produce  one  ton  of 
alum. 

Shallot.     See  Eschallot, 

SHARK,  or  Squalus,  L.  genus 
of  fish,  comprehending  32  species, 
of  Whicli  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable : 

1 .  The  Caniada,  Spotted  Shark, 
or  Dog-fish,  inhabits  almost  every 
sea,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  4 
feet :  it  attains  a  considerable  age, 
is  extremely  \'oracious,  and  chieifly 
subsists  on  fishes.  The  skin  of 
this  species  is  beautifully  spotted, 
like  that  of  a  leopard ;  when  strip- 
ped off,  it  is  manufadtured  into 
Shagreen,  and  is  likewise  em- 
ployed in  a  dry  slate,  for  polishing 
wood,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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2.  The  inaaiinus,  Basldng  ShaHCi^ 
or  Sun-fi6h,  abounds  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  Scotland.  It  is  of  a  prodigious 
size,  measuring  sometime  17  ^t 
and  upwards  in  length  :  it  has 
been  observed  to  derive  great  |^ea- 
sure  from  basking  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean^  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Its  liver  is  valuable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  oil 
which  it  contains :  those  of  the 
larger  kind  yielding,  upon  an  aver- 
age* eight  barrels  each.  The  catch- 
ing of  the  basking  shark,  and  melt- 
ing down  its  liver,  afford  employ- 
ment to  many  industrious  families ': 
— the  oil  thus  procured,  is  not  only 
pure,  sweet,  and  fit  for  lanps,  but 
is  also  much  used  externally  for 
relieving  bruises,  burns,  and  rheu- 
matic pains. 

3.  The  Carckarias,  Great  White 
Shark,  or  Bequin,  is  the  most  for- 
midable* and  destru6tive  enemy  of 
the  mariner.  It  sometimes  fnfcsts 
the  British  seas,  but  generally  those 
of  hot  climates,  where  it  grows  to 
the  length  of  30  feet,  and  weighs 
from  3  to  4000  lbs.  Accotding  to 
FuNKE,  however,  its  weight  occa- 
sionally amounts  to  10,000  lbs.  and 
the  fish  measures  ten  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. An  entire  horse  has 
been  found  in  the  stomach  of  this 
monster.  And  as  it  is  probable, 
from  the  large  teeth  (glossopetraj 
sometimes  dug  out  of  the"  earth, 
that  the  requin,  in  former  ages, 
must  have  been  a  still  more  bulky 
creature,  naturalists  have  conjec- 
tured that  such  a  fish,  and  not  a 
whale,  swallowed  Jonah.  The 
Great  White  Shark  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  swimmers,  who  have 
often  lost ,  one  or  more  of  their 
limbs,  and  not  unfreqaently  been 
devoured  entire,  Hiis  fish  is  prin- 
cipally valued  for  its  oil}  as  its  fiesh, 
though 
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tfiodgh  eaten  in  T^Jorway  and  Ice- 
land, is  extremely  rank  and  coarse. 

ShaTE-ORASS.  SeeHo£8i£-TAIL> 

Ibe  Kough, 

'  SHAVING  is  the  ad  of  re- 
moving  the  hair  from  the  beard, 
by  means  of  a  razor. 

This  operation  greatly  contri- 
butes to  cleanliness  ;  and  though, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
"person  be  prevented  from  perform- 
ing it  rcgulariy,  yet  the  chin  ought 
to  be  shaved  every  second  day,  or 
at  least  twice  in  the  week,  both  to 
avoid  the  slovenly  appearance,  and 
the  uncomfortable  sensatioo,which 
such  negleA  necessarily  occasions. 
For  this  purpose,  the  face  ought  to 
be  previously  washed  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, and  a  thick  lather  laid  on,  with 
a  proper  brush.'  The  part  of  the 
akin,  from  which  the  hair  is  to  be 
deared,  should  then  be  gently 
stretched  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  band,  while  the  razor  is  ap- 
plied in  zftat  position,  and  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  pressure 
^forwards :  being  at  the  same  time 
drawn  obliquely  downwards, 
•  After  the  operation,  the  face 
x)Ught  to  be  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter, aid  the  instrument  wiped  per- 
fcftly  dry,  cither  on  a  cloth  or  soft 
leather.  For  the  proper  roanage- 
ftt^ai  of  Razoes,  previously  to 
shaving,  the  reader  will  consult 
that  article  in  is  alphabetical  series. 

SHAWL,  a  s|)ecies  of  tine 
woollen  liandkerchief,  which  forms 
a  principal  article  of  female  luxury. 

The  finest  shawls  are  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  where  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  cost 
•from  ^^y  to  two  hundred  guineas 
each.  As  these,  however,  are 
too  expensive  for  general  use,  Mr. 
John  Philip  Knights,  an  inge- 
jiious  manufacturer  of  Norwich, 
Jias  invented  a  method  of  making 
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ibawls,  winch  are  nearly  equal  m 
beauty,  but  far  superior  in  pmnt  of 
durability,  to  the  former  j  for 
which,  in  1792,  the  Society  fiir 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  on  him  their  silver  me- 
d«il.  The  shawls  of  Mr.  K.V  ma- ' 
nufafture  (TransaBions,  Isfc.  vol. 
X.)  cannot  be  easily  di^inguished 
froai  those  of  India  ;  though  they 
are  sold  at  one-twentiedi  part  df 
the  price ;  and  we  conceive  it  our 
duty  to  state,  that,  if  the  handker- 
chiefs be  16  quarters  square,  and 
embroidered,  they  may  be  retailed 
at  20I. ;  or,  if  plain,  at  81.  88.; 
if  they  contain  12  quarters,  and 
be  embroidered,  their  price  is  151.  j 
but,  without  such  ornament,  tljey 
costonly  six  guineas.  Mr.KM|OHT9 
also  makes  elegant  counterpanet. 
four  yards  square;  and  whtch^  be 
affirms  to  be  equal  to  those  of  In- 
dia, sc/ld  at  2001.  t^ach : — the  prin- 
ci{>al  demand  for  such  gooda,  how* 
ever,  consists  in  train- dresses  for 
ladies,  and  long  scarfs,  in  imitatioa 
of  the  Indian  :  and,  though  the  fo^ 
reign  articles  of  this  descriptim 
cost  from  60I.  to  80I.  those  manu- 
fadured  at  Norwich  are  sold  ^ 
as  many  shillings. 

SHEEP,  or  Oifis,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  consisting,  according 
to  LiNNiBus,  of  three  species; 
though  later  naturalists  admit  only 
*07ie,  and  consider  the  others  as  va« 
rietiea.  The  principal  is  the  aries^ 
or  common  ram  and  ewe.  Their 
bodies  are  covered  with  long, 
whitish,  slender  interwoven  hair, 
which  is  termed  Wool  j  and,  when 
shorn,  the  Jleece :  —  they  have 
eight  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  5 
and  the  heads  of  the  males  or  raius, 
are  furnished  with  concave  homs^ 
remarkably  wdnkled  and  curved. 

In  a  wild  state;  the  sheep  is 

lively,  robust^  and  able  to  suppo^ 

^tijgue ; 
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4Dd  fed  in  p9sture8,  it  becomes 
timid,  and  resorts  in  the  hour -of 
dmger  to  the  shepbeird  and  bis 
dpf  ,  for  protedion. 

Ewes  generally  breed  at  the  age 
of  18  months;  though  the  mast 
ei^perteQced  breeders  Qe\rer  su^Ter 
tbem  to  increase  their  species^  till 
^T  are  at  least  two  years  old ; 
and,  as  these  animals  are  of  con- 
siderable  value,  great  attention  is. 
bostowcd  on  their  coanagement  at 
thisperiod. 

The  first  objcft  therefore  is, 
vhether  the  breeder  has  suffident 
grafts  to  maintain  the  ewes  and 
their  lambs  in  the  spring;  or, 
"vhether  he  has  a  stock  of  turnips 
adequate  to  their  support,  till  the 
pasture  afibrds  them  food.  The 
next  consideration  is  the  choice  of 
ewes,  in  which  case  the  same  cha» 
ra^teristic  marks  should  be  ob- 
served, as  have  already  been  stated 
under  the  article  Ram  :-— another 
circumstance  of  great  importance, 
U  that  of  attending  to  the  breed  ^ 
because  no  certain  degree  of  ex- 
cellency can  be  attained  in  any' 
•pedes  of.  cattle,  unless  the  fcr 
male  possess  an  equal  degree  of 
idood  with  the  male^ 

.£wes  bring  ^brth  one^  two,  and 
fOBQeticDes  tnrrelambe,  after  a  ges- 
tation of  twenty  weeks ;  so  that 
the  lopst  advantageous  period  may^ 
ki  general,  be  easijy  ascertained. 
The  best  time  of  yc^ming  is.  the 
month  o(  April ;  unless  the  owner 
have  very  forward  turnips  or  grass, 
f>r  the  anirorfs  bcJield-sheep.-r'M- 
^er  the  lanibs  are  dropped,  they 
jnust  be  managed  in  the  manner 
already  stated  in  vo).  iii.  pp.  dQ-GO, 
•^If,  however,  the  males  are  de- 
signed tor  wethers,  the  necessary 
f^peration  aLould  be  peiformed 
t»rly>  except  .wJhfiP  tJbey  .arc  u^- 


usuaPy  w«c^}  in  w\idx  cas^  tt% 
will  be  advisableto  defer  it,  till  they^ 
acquire  sudv^iex^  strength  :  on 
weaning  the  lambs,  tl^  dan^ 
may  be  nnlked  two  or  thrive  tim^, 
in  order  to,  relieve  thdr  udders. 

The  most  proper  time  fw  shear* 
ing  sheepj,  is  tow^ds  the  Aiiddle  of 
May,  or  at  th(e  farlhe^t^^  ^ut 
Midsummer  -,  though  some  breed-i 
ers  defer  it  tiil  the  noiddle  of  July } 
because  tb^y  suppose  that  an  addif 
tianal  balf^pouiKl  wdgbt  in  ev^tyc 
fleece  ipiiy  bo  obtain^  by  ^e  iq« 
qreaspd  perspiration  of  the  aninoaU 
An  early  shearing,  howev^,  is  pre^ 
ferable  j  for  the  new  wool  wiU 
thus  not  only  gain  tiipe  to^f  ^  a-kead^ 
but  the  animals  are  al§o  s^tj^req 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fly  y  whereas^ 
by  delaying  the  oper^^iop,  tb^ 
become  a  more  easy  prey  to  th^ 
maggot ;  in  consequence  of  wluch« 
they  pine  away,  and  lose  all  theiir 
flesh.  But,  previously  to  sjiear- 
ing,  the  sheep  pught  to  be  washed, 
and  kept  for  a  ifew  days  in  a  ck<m 
rickyyard,  or  in  a  dry  pasture, 
whence  they  should  be  t^ken  ou|; 
separately :  after  ti^ey  are  shorn, 
it  has  been  r9con:unend«;d  to  was|^ 
them  with  sea-w^ter)  or,  wher^ 
this  cannot  be  pro<;rured,  with,  f 
brine  inade  of  commoii  s^U  an^ 
soft  water  ^  as  such  practice  is  cal- 
culated tQ  prevent  the  various  4i&* 
easeSf  incident  to  these  usdl^ 
creatures. 

Farther,  it  is  usual  to  mark  sbe^ 
when  divested  of  their  wool,  witp 
some  colouring  matter ;  in  order  to 
distinguish  those  b^^lon^ng  to  di^ 
ferent  proprietor^).  The  fossjl 
known  under  tiie  naoK  of  reddl^ 
or  ruddle,  is  generally  employe^ 
for  this  purpose.  Dr.  hx/wit,  with 
the  same  intention,  dii;e^  flnely 
levigated  cbarco?)  (or  piipferabl^ 
iamp'llackj,  to  be  qm^  >vith  tal* 
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proportion  soffideat  to  produce  a 
deep  Uack  colour^  and  a  proper 
comlBteace.  lb  render  this  coni«- 
foitnd  more  darab)e,  be  obger?ei| 
Ihat  one-foarth,  ti)cth>  or  eighth 
^rt  of  tar  may  be  melted  together 
wiA  the  tallow  5  the  whde  of 
wbkb^  boweter,  will  be  readily 
ditcharged  f^om  the  wool,  by  wa^ih* 
ing  it  in  soap-water.— We  under- 
atand,  that  Sir  Jobbph  BaHks  has, 
fikewisei  contrived  a  compound 
tuetal^  fiwn  which  ^  wool  re^ 
ctived  no  dams^. 

With  respeA  to  the  feeding  and 
Attenltig  at  sheep,  the  noost  nsefui 
g^rai8Sis8  and  other  Tt^etahltB  have 
«ilieady  been  stated  in  the  articiet 
CltM  (vd. up. 4*9-60),  Grass, 
MiA&ow^  &e. :  hence  our  atten*. 
tiwi  will  now  be  direded  to  the 
nontishcnent  derived  from  tornipk, 
which  experience  has  evinced  to 
ht  otie  of  the  most  lucrative  niv^ 
thirds.  Some  farmers  turn  the 
ilMsep  into  a  fiield  proniisicuouslyv 
ailfitning  tbeoi  to  eat  the  roots  at 
l^siire  'y  but  this  pradice  is  by 
no  means  economical.  Otheiv  d^ 
vide  the  land  by  bnrdtes,  and  in- 
x^losie  the  animals  in  such  a  »pace  as 
•tbcy  afrc  able  to  dear  in  one  day  5 
ad^^mcing  prc^essively  till  all  the 
/turdipi  are  consumed.  Another 
QKxte  coanstd  in  digging  or  pultiiig 
up  ia  sufficient  quantity  of  turnips, 
«nd  then  admitting  the  sheep  imo 
the  inclosQre.  The  most  advantage- 
ous expedient,  therefore,  is  that 
p£  ex|)osiAg  these  roots  on  the  sur- 
Clce  of  the  soil,  and  removing  the 
abeep  to  a  fresh  piace  every  dfty  j 
and  if  a  tmall  quantity  of  pease 
(nc^  exceeding  two  or  three  bu<- 
ifaels  pttdiem  for  150  wethers)  be 
ailowed,  the  anhnals  ^\  eat  both 
the  turnipa  and  thek:  leaves,  firom 
Wta^  Aey  wilt  ><»btain  additional 
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ndtfbuant)  and  grow  imeoainMcdyr 
At.  Farther,  this  maaagemeai 
will  be  attended  with  beneficial  e^ 
fe6ts  on  the  soil ;  so  that  a  pieceof 
land,  contiguous  to  the  turnip* 
iixAd,  may  be  manured  without  the 
axpence  of  conveying  dung  bj* 
caiYiage.  And,  as  the  grautid  on 
which  turnips  arc  gen*aMy  cuhi^ 
vnled,  is  too  moist  tor  sheep  in  au- 
tumn or  winter,  it  would  not  only 
be  itoacktd  by  the  opposite  old 
method^  but  the  roots  would  alaa 
be  trocklen  in  j  and,  from  their 
great  moisture,  the  animals  become 
fiable  to  be  setaed  with  tbe  roC 

Sheep  are  subjc^  to  various  dta* 
eases,  in  comm<m  with  otlter  caf* 
tie,  such  as  that  of  bemg  kovm 
<8ee  vol.  i.  p.  464-5),  Ac.  j  btit 
there  are  aeveral  disorders  pecnliff 
to  the  former  -,  and  which,  it  wil 
be  useful  to  state,  •  together  witti 
the  most  approved  lemedka: 
namely^ 

1,  ThePLY-sTXucK,  which aea. 

2.  The  Buis,  or  Buhkerss^  majr 
be  known  by  the  restlessness  of  the 
abimatSy  which  rub  tbemsekea  in 
every  attitude}  thar  skins  Mof 
perfe^  clean,  wkboot  any  liace 
of  scab  :  wisten  dead,  their  Hesk 
assumes  a  greenish  cast,  bat  does 
not  possess  a  bad  taste.  SbeepM 
in  £tte  meadows  are  more  liable  tm 
be  thus  aifeded,  than  such  aaiace 
pa^ut^  on  poor  soils  :  the  disease 
generally  termmates  at  the  ead  of 
diree  or  f«*nr  months.  No  caune 
has  yet  been  assigned  4br  the  BMb9{ 
the  raatady  having  hkherto  appear* 
ed  chicly  m  the,  county  ^f  Kor- 
Iblk.  Mr.  YoONG,  however^  iach 
forms  US,  that  k  originates  fmm  % 
wbiiish^yeUow  worao  which  set^ 
ties  in  tiie  brain ;  being  abont  an 
indi  and  a  half  in  kn^i,  and  of 
the  tbickness  of  a  oonaoon  gootd- 
quilL    Me  observet  itMt;  ait.pi«^ 

sent. 
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•cnt,  there  is  no  prospcft  of  cafe  j 
but,  if  the  grneration  of  this  inse^ 
could  be  dbcovered,  the  disorder 
may  possibly  be  prevented. 

3.  The  Rot  ;  and, 

4.  The  Scab  ',  to  which  we  re- 
fer. 

5.  Rko-water,  orBiooD.  Sec 
vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

6.  The  Dunt  is  occasioned  by  a 
▼esicular  colledion  of  water  in  the 
head  j  and  for  which  no  cure  has 
hitherto  been  devbed. 

7.  The  Fly  or  Maggot,  is  an  in- 
ted  that  breeds  in  the  skin  of 
sheep.  If  the  animal  be  attacked 
before  shearing,  it  becomes  sickly 
apd  indisposed ;  its  wool,  not  yield- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  yolk, 
am>rds  a  warm  nest  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  eggs,  which  are  speedily 
hatched.  The  maggots  immedi- 
ately feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  sheep; 
and,  if  they  be  not  timely  destroy- 
ed by  the  application  of  tar,  the 
▼ermin  will  multiply  so  rapidly,  as 
to  destroy  the  animal  in  a  short 
time. 

S.  Giddiness  is  conjeftured  to 
proceed  from  a  worm,  which  insi- 
nuates itself  under  the  boms,  and 
causes  the  sheep  to  stagger,  or  reel : 
it  may  be  cured  by  perforating 
those  parts.  Such  distemper  is  also 
said  to  be  induced  by  weakness,  in 
consequence  of  poor  keep  :  hence, 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  removing 
the  animal  to  better  pasture,  and 
allowing  it  a  suffidciicy  of  dry,' 
nourishing  food. 

g.  The  Hunger -rot  generally 
arises  from  poverty  of  winter  pro- 
vender, and  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  leanness  of  the  animals.  The 
proper  cure  is  an  immediate  change 
of  fodder. 

10.  The  Tuk  is  a  small,  flat, 
brownish  insert,  that  infests  sheep ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  speedily  destroyed. 
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is  T^ry  d^mental  both  to  the  flesh 
and  wool :  it  has  lix  legs,  and  a 
flat  proboscis  with  three  notches 
on  each  side  -,  by  means  of  which 
it  insinuates  itself  into  the  pelt  or 
skin.  Soon  af^er  the  insed  has 
thus  settled,  its  legs  drop  ofl^,  and 
a  scab  is  formed  on  the  surface; 
from  which  a  small  portion  of  icho- 
rous matter  is  discharged.  The  scab- 
by crust  increases  with  the  growth 
of  the  tick  j  which,  when  arrived 
at  its  full  size,  nearly  resembles 
that  of  a  middling  horse-bean ;  and 
other  inseds  are  generated,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  flock.  In  order 
to  remove  these  troublesome  ver- 
min, it  has  been  recommended  to 
mix  an  ounce  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay 
salt,  and  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  (the  last  two  articles  being 
previously  pulverised  and  sifted), 
with  two  quarts  of  sott  water.  The 
wool  must  be  separated,  and  the 
diseased  spots  washed  with  this 
liniment  two  or  three  times,  or 
oftener,  if  it  be  found  necessary ; 
till  the  insefts  be  eflFcdhially  de- 
stroyed. 

11.  llie  JfTiife  Scour  is  an  un. 
common  looseness,  occasioned  by 
feeding  sheep  on  putrescent  vege- 
tables ;  and  particularly  on  the 
shells  of  turnips,  which  have  been 
suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground  for 
some  time,  after  the  animals  have 
eaten  or  «cooped  out  the  substance 
of  the  root.  As  soon  as  this  ma- 
lady apjicars,  it  has  been  direded 
to  pulverize  and  sift  half  a  pound 
of  dry  bay-salt,  which  is  first  to  be 
gradually  mixed  with  a  pint  of  <Ad 
verjuice,  and  then  with  half  a  pint 
of  common  gin.  The  diseased  qua* 
drupeds  must  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock, !  and  three 
large  spoonfuls  be  given  to  each  ; 
the  dose  being  rcpeaiec^ou  thsvjo- 
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eond  or  durd  «Qcoeedii^  day^  ac- 
oofdii^  to  the  exigency  <^  the  case. 
12:  The  Staoobbs^  13.  Tlie 
Foor-HALT;  14.  ThcFooT*EOT; 
15.  The  Pblt«bot5  16'.  The 
Gall;  17.  The  Rickbts;-  18. 
The  Flux  ;  for  which  re^pcdive 
disorders  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  alphabet. 

19.  Hie  Skeefhfagg,  «or  Hippo* 
hosca  ovina,  is  an  insed  well 
known  to  [shepherds.  Its  beak, 
oonsistine  of  two  valves,  is  cylin- 
drical, obttiue,  and  pendent;  and 
the  feet  hare  several  claws.  These 
depredators  live  among  the  wool : 
thev  materially  prevent  sheep  from 
thnving,  in  consequence  of  the 
sererity  with  which  they  bite,  and 
the  blood  they  extrad  from  the 
tortured  animals  ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  hard  shell,  or  cover  sur- 
rounding them,  tliey  are  with  dif- 
ficulty destroyed. — The  remedy 
suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
for  curing  the  Rot  (which  see), 
may  also  be  safely  applied  to  the 
extermination  of  tlic  Sheep-Jagg ; 
as  thus  the  equality  of  the  wool  will 
Dot  be  in  the  least  impaired. 

20.  ObstruSHoHs  in  the  laSieal 
duBs  of  the  udders  of  ewes,  after 
the  lambs  are  yeaned.  rXhe  whole 
udder,  is.  covered,  with /bard  tu-r 
mors  or.  knobs,  which,  in  a  short 
time>b<xpme  inflamed;  and,  il  the 
parts'  ad^Aed  be  not  speedily  re- 
ueved,  a  mortlhcatioo  will  take 
place  in  the  course  of  24  liours  ^ 
and  the  animal  must  consequently 
perish.'  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
tumors  appear,  it  will  be  proper 
to  clip  on  ,tiie  wool  closely  to  the 
•kin^  9nd  to  open  the  principal 
milk  vessels  with  a  razor,  or  simir 
lar  sharp  iastrumeut ;  the  morbid 
matter  should  then  be  expresiied, 
and  a  little  fresh  butter  applied  to 
the  wound.    The  ewe,  ihus\af« 
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feSxd,  mu^t  be  separated  from  the 
flock ;  and,  though  perhaps  losing* 
the  use  of  one~  teat,  she  may  bo 
suffered  to  suckle  her  lamb ;  but, 
if  both  teats  be  diseased,  the  latter 
must  be  reared  by  hand,  and  the 
dam  fattened  for  sale. 

Sheep  are  farther  liable  to  bo 
bitten,  torn  or  worried,  from  the 
carelessness,  or  impatience  of  the 
shepherd;  or,  from  his  dogs  not 
being  sufficiently  broken  in,  as  well 
as  from  the  dogs  of  other  persons  $ 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  wool 
is  often  injured,  and  its  value 
greatly  reduced*  Such  accidents, 
however,  may  be  pre\ented  by 
proper  care  and  attention. 

Lastly,  to  preserve  the  health  of 
sheep,  it  will  be  advisable  that 
every  farraer>  or  breeder,  daily  in- 
sped  his  flock,  and  take  particular 
care,  that  their  tails  be  kept  per- 
fe€t\y  clean :  nor  should  they  be 
folded  twb  successive  nights  on 
the  same  spot ;  being  more  tender 
and  obnoxious  todise^e  tiuui  odler 
quadrupeds. 

No  animal  b  more  useful  than 
the  sheep,  which  supplies  man 
with  food  and  clothiug,  while  it 
furnishes  niunerous  poor  fanailiea 
with  Gouatant  empk>yment,  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  wOolieti 
manufav^ufe.  Its  milk  is  very  nu- 
tritious (sepvoi.iii.  p.  201);  and 
its  flesi>  is  a  grateful  and  whole-* 
sope  food  (see  Mutton):  far- 
ther, the  principal  parts  of  theskia 
are  advantageously  .converted  into 
parchment ;  and  the  clippings,  or 
shreds,  are  boiled  into  Glvk;  a 
substance  which  is  indispensable  to 
carpenters^  joiners,  and  cabinet, 
makers.  The  horos  are  formed 
into  buttons^  and  various  other  ar-i 
tides  of  conveniency :  the  trotters 
afford,  on  expression,  an  oil  which 
is  usefully  emj^lQjfed  in  several 
branches 
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bcancbofi  of  tl^ arts}  andi  whm 
boilejdL,  or  baked»  tbay  fturni&h  « 
WBurishing  reptst-^j^stjy,  their 
IXvHa  (toe  vcL  ii.  p.  XQS)  U  a  ra- 
lyoble  oianure;  and  even  their 
Wne^  whoa  reduced  U>  ash«a»  con- 
stitute a  priacipal  iii^^dieotiPitbe, 
oomp^sUiooft  for  ar^fidal  stones, 
fidrpfoaEnental  chimney-pieoesycor-^ 
nices,  ^c. 
On  account  of  these  numerous 
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uacful  {NirpoMs,  4be  ebnp^Hi  4i^ 
servediy  begooie  ao  object  of  M* 
tional  consideratioa:  it  wVi,  tbfre-> 
forej  nqt  be  unintefestiqg  ^  giy^ 
a  conoid  vUtvr  of  the  drferqo^ 
breeds,  at  ^epeqt  e^sti«g  ia  RAf 
tain,  and  \AAch  is  ^elod^  ffMi 
jj^r.  C(Ji,i.By's  pra^cal  M$fmm^ 
tions  on  Live  Stock,  8w«  2M  edilU 
Robiosoas^  4796* 


I  Dishley 

a  Lincolnshire      ( 

3  Tees-Water        ( 

4  Dartmortt  Natis . 
j^Exmcx>r 

ft  Dop«etskire 
7  Herefordshire 

5  South- Down 
9  Norfolk 

10  Heath 

11  Herdwick 
f2  Cheviot 
1}  Duii6|ced 
14  Shetland 


no  horns       white  faces  xnd  logs      long  wool 


Horned         ditto 
small  horns  ditto , 


no  horns  ditto 

ditto  *  •  grey  faces  and  legs 

large  horns    olAvklacevaiMlic^ 

ditto  ditto 

no  horns '  speck  led  faces  and  legs  sliort  wool 

ditto  white  faces  and  legs     fine  short  wool 

ditto  dun  facc^  and  legs        ditto 

ditto  colours  various  ^ne cottony  wool 


ditto 

fine  short  wool 
very  fine  short  wool 
ditto 

fine. short  wool 
coarse  lyng  wool 


Avenge 


Years 


t^htof 

^»?if 

ilcecc 

Killed. 

pet  lb.  ' 

« 

>   % 

II 

3 

9 

* 

1      . 

^h 

3  r 

% 

41 

**     , 

1      I 

\k 

.5* 

4^ 

;» 

44 

3 

44 

1* 

4i 

^i 

4* 

To  these  dlflTerent  breeds  miMt 
be  added,  1 .  The  improved  Glou- 
cester, or  the' Ce(s wold' Sheep,  en- 
larged by  the  oW  Lekester  Gtosji  ; 
prixlactng  full-sifzed  and  well-fla- 
voured mtitton  :  and,  3.  The  Staf- 
fordshire Cannock  -  heath  Sheep, 
which  resembles  those  of  the  South 
Dowm.  Both  these  breeds  are 
laid  tD  be  susceptible  oi  great  ?m- 
provcmetit  by  crossing,  and  Iwve 
been  highly  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  breeders. 

Beside  the  native  kinds,  or  va- 
Mties,  of  this  raluaMe  anitnai,  we 
cannot  in  this  place  omit  to  men- 
tion the  Spanish  Sheep,  v^hich 
bcfve  within  a  few  years' been  im- 
ported into  Britain,  wldi  a  view  to 
Knprove  the  EngUsh  breeds.  Nu- 
merous e^tperiments  were  conse- 
quently instituted^  under  the  im- 
mediate fuparuMradance  of  Lord 


&OMER VILLI,  and  the  Board  of 
.Agriculture  ;  which  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  qwst  desirable 
success.  Nay,  that  patriotic  no- 
bleii'ian  lately  performed  a  joumqy 
into  Spain,  with  the  sde  design  of 
colleding  a  nun^r  of  the  finest 
Spanish  sheep :  and  thence  im- 
ported iwehe  mms.  From' his  ac- 
knowledged skill  in  the  symmetry 
of  this  valuable  animal,  we  trus^ 
that  they  will  be  a  real  acquisition 
to  the  nation. 

Hts  Majesty,  animated  by  ^e 
same  laudable  motives,  has  been 
pleased  to  give  upwards  of  one 
jtftndred  rams  and  sever^  cw«,  to 
different  persons,  who  have  en^g- 
cd  to  condu6t  experiments  oj 
trossing ;  and  we  understand,  that 
our  Gracious  Sovereign,  in  1801, 
pemuttedsome  of  his  male  and  fe- 
male sheep,  of  the  Spanish  breed, 

to 
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ti^  be  sM  sk  reisodftble  pitca, 
with  a  view  to  the  national  Iro- 
fre^tmeai  of  tteit  staple  cocnmo- 
dky.  Wool. 

S«EEPs-BIT,  6r  «A!rt 
8HskrV3cABl<yus,  Jamns  mon- 
tiom,  Lw  an  tnd^noos  annaal 
^lant,  ^wing  in  raeadews,  pas- 
loitss^mKi  heaths,  in  dry  and  sandy 
ikcmtlons  ;  where  it  blows  in  June 
and  Jul/.-^ItB  blue  fldwers  emit  a 
feitiioog,  musky  odour;  and  are 
ettg^riy^islfied  by  bees.  The  leaves 
66nt^tl  a  siiimetlsb  mncilaje  ;  on 
tt^idhacdtmnt  they  afford  grateful 
fiKid  to  shee[l. 

SiratL-Ftsu.  See Cbab'pish  ; 
Lofisraa ';  Muscls  (vol.  iii.  p. 
740)  y  OYdtBR,^c. 

SH^PRfiraD-s  NaETHLs.  See 
NfiBbLB^tbe  Codhmon  Shepherd's. 

SHEPHERD'S    PURSE,    the 

COWMOV/Of  SHflPHERD's  PoUOH, 

Tkiaspi  Bursa  jmstoris,  L.  a  native 
pbnf,  growing  ttmong  rubbishy  on 
road-sicks,  walls/in  com-iields,  and 
gravelly  walks  ;  flowering  from 
Mar^h  to  September.— -Dr.  Wi- 
^HBlbtNo  observes,  that  this  herb 
evinces  the  influence  of  soil  and 
'dihiftte  ob  vegetables  -,  as  it  thrives 
in  aibiost  any  pkiee,  bears  flowers, 
-and  petfed  s(je<lir,  when  only  two 
inches  high;  while,  in  more  favour- 
able situafidns,  it  attains  the  height 
•f  two  or  three  feet 

Acc6rdin[g  to  Bhaolby,  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  Shepherd's 
l^irec,  Jteduced  to  powder,  and 
tsUttn  in  red  wine,  ^m  'an  effica- 
cions  remedy  in  ^tiarrfacMs,  and 
other  fl^es,  where  astringents  ^e 
iadicated.-^llie  Expressed  juice  of 
this  pkfnt,  operates  as  a  pow^i^l 
'  ftfptic,  espedally  in  bleedings  from 
the  ^ose,  wMn  itttroducoi  into 
die  bostrils. 

Shbrbbt.    SeePcircH. 

f  HINGIJ;S,  a  disorder  of  the 
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eryaipdatous  -kiad  (see-KoCB),  «a 
which  numepous  piiUples  of  a  livid 
hue,  arise  in  different  parts  of  th« 
trunk,  but  principally  around  the 
waat  of  the  body ;  whence  it  if 
called  shingles,  or  girdk:  'the  enap* 
tion  termiaates  in  small  blisters  or 
pustules.  It  is  seldom  attended 
with  fever;  and,  even  in  snch 
case,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  ge* 
nerally  mild. 

As  this  complaint  requires  a 
similar  treatment  to  that  already 
stated,  under  the  head  of. Ross,  w^ 
sliall  only  add  the  salutary  caotioa 
to  refrain  from  all  external  appli- 
cations of  a  repelling  nature  j  bcf 
cause  such  imprudent  remedies^ 
here  likewise,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce melancholy  efledls. 

Shirt,  a  loose  gan»ent,  i^ese- 
rally  worn  next  the  skin.    . 

The  material  of  which  shirta 
are  usually  tnade,  is  Zinen,  though 
Flavfvel  is  doubtless  a  more* na- 
tural and  salubrtotts  covering  ihr 
the  body,  on  account  of  its  porous 
■nattire,  the  superior  wdrmtb,  and 
many  other  advantages  tlionpe  re- 
sulting, which'  have  already  been 
explained  under  tliat  article.  As, 
however, yky^ioA  requires  thia  .gar- 
ment to  be  made  of  linen,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
coUar  and  wrisfhand»  ought  to. t>e 
made  sufficiently  uido,  as  toogieet 
tightness  around  the  neck  and 
wrists,  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
health  $  occasioning  difficulty  of 
hteathitig,  and  sometimes .  evtn 
paralytic  or  apoplectic  flts.-  Far- 
ther, cleanliness  enjoinsi  the  fre- 
quent changing  of  iittcn,  espeoiailT 
durSi^  the  smmier ;  andL  though 
the  prt^nety  of  siioh  praoice  with 
patieiits  has  froquendy  been  q\w- 
tlooed,  yet  the  shirt  ought  to  ^bc 
renewed,  lu  often  as  can  be  e^ely 
and  coaveniexitlx  efie&^j  be- 
cause 
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cjrase  it  greatly  conUibdtes  'to  pro^ 
Biote  inseiisil>le  perspiration.  This 
Tcstmetit,  however^  ought  in  al! 
cases  to  be  per fe&lif  aired}  a«  nu- 
merous RKiladi^,  and  even  pre- 
mature  death,  htwc  been  occa- 
sioned by  inattention  to  that  cir- 
comstance. 
■    SHOAD-STONE,  a  tennap- 

?ilicd  to  certain  loose  masses  of  a 
bssil,  which  is  generally  found  at 
the- entrance  of  mines. 

Shoad-stones  ^erve  as  useful 
^ides  to  miners,  in  digging  for 
ores;  because,  if  these  minerals, 
be  very  ponderous,  it  may  with 
certainly  be  concluded  that  they 
•contnin  antimony,  or  some  other 
-:metal.  Being  principally  found  in 
Cornwall  and  Derbyshire,  it  is  pro- 
bflfble,  from  the  large  portion  of 
marcasitic  particles  in  sltoad-s tones, 
that  MuNDic  may  thence  be  ad- 
vantageously ex  traded. 

SHOE,  a  well-known  article  of 
dress,  which  senses  to  cover  the 
feet. 

Shoes  are  generally  made  of  lea- 
ther, the  texture  of  which  ought 
not  only  to  be  sufficiently  close,  to 
exclude  moisture,  but  also  pliant, 
or  flexible ;  so  that  it  may  afl^brd 
free  scope  for  the  motion  of  the 
foot:  'and)  as  it  is  an  object  of 
matenal  consequence  to  be  pro- 
vided against  the  sudden  chaises 
of  the  weather,  we  refer  the  reader , 
to  the  3d  volume,  pp.  79-81, 
in  which  he  will  meet  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  render- 
ing leather  water-proof, 

NeiLt  to  the  substance  of  which 
shoes  are  manufadured,.  the  most 
important  consideration  wUl  be 
their  sixe,  or  shape  ;  which  should 
in  all  cases  be  adapted  to  the  foot. . 
An  easy  shoe  must,  therefore,  be 
of  a  sufficient  length,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate   breadth.      The    sulcs 
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should  be  thick,  and  th^  extrc^ 
mities,  round  rather  than  pointed  f 
in  order  to  protcd  the  toes  firoot' 
being  injured  by  sharp  stones#  oc 
other  rough  substances,  that  may 
occur  in  the  streets  or  rotds. — > 
Such  are  the  requisites  for  obttin^ 
ing  a  convenient  shoe;  and,  i£ 
these  be  not  ^tridly  observed^  tbo 
necessfltry  perspiration  of  the  feel 
will  be  checked ;  warta^aod  corma 
with  all  then:  attendant  pains,  wiU 
arise  ;  and  numerous  other  mala* 
dies  wUl  be  induced— expending 
their  influenoe  to  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Beside  these  ilCCiQOf 
consequences,  which  persons  wear- 
ing narrow  or  fashionable  sboe^ 
gradually,  though  certainly,  expe- 
rience, .  diey  also  suffer  from  imme- 
diate fatigue  and  languor,  whea 
walking  only  to  a  short  distance  ^ 
whereas,  by  pursuing  a  contrary 
condud,  the  feet  are  not  only  more 
ea.^,  but  those,  who  wear  proper 
shoes,  are  enabled  to  undergo  the 
longest  pedestrian  jotunies,  with- 
out receiving  any  material  injcu-y 
from  such  exertions. — See  also  the 
article  Foot. 

Shoe,  in  farriery,  is  an  iron 
plate  of  various  degrees  of  thiok- 
ncBs,  designed  to  proted  the  feet 
of  horses. 

The  common  irethod  of  shociqg 
consists,  first,  in  paring  the  frog, 
sole,  and  binders  of  the  foot ;  so 
tliat,  by  clumsy  management,  afloiv 
of  blood  is  frequently  occasioned  : 
next,  a  heavy  shoe,  which  is  made 
somewhat  concave  on  the  side  ne^t 
the  hoof,  is  then  applied  nearly  red* 
hot.  Farther,  to  prevent  tlie  frog 
from  coming  in  cohtad  with  the 
ground,  the  shoe^heeh  are  usually 
made  either.very  thick,  broad,  and 
strong  3  or  large  cramps  or  caulk^ri 
are  raised  upon  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  tre^itment,  tb^/ipg 
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U  unnaturally  elevated  above  the 
ground,  and  the  heels  are  deprived 
of  the  substance  which  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  keep  the  crti^t 
sufficiently  expanded.  Thus,  the 
former  arc  forced  together;  and, 
while  the  latter  is  pressed  upon  the 
coffin,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
nut-lone,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  impeded}  the  frog  gradu- 
ally wastes  J  at  length  the  whole 
hoofdfecays;  and,  by  such  injudi- 
cious practice,  the  numerous  disor- 
ders incident  to  the  feet  of  horses^ 
which  are  known  under  the  names 

of   FOUNDEBED,    FROSH,    &C.    arC 

generally  occasioned. 

To  remedy,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent, these  maladies,  Mr. Edward 
Coleman  has  invented  an  art'ifi- 
cialjrogy  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  in  February  ISOO.  This 
frog  may  be  made  of  any  tough 
and  hard  material;  for  instance, 
leather,  horn,  or  wood  5  but  iron 
is  preferable.  In  order  fo  fix  and 
remove  such  contrivance  with  ease, 
the  toe  of  the  iron  frog  extends 
beneath  that  of  the  shoe,  and  thus 
prevents  the  artificial  frog  from 
slipping  forwards  :  next,  a  steel 
spring  is  fitted  into  an  irregular 
groove  in  the  iron  frog,  and  fixed 
under  the  heels  of  fhe  shoe ;  lest 
the  frog  shduld  move  cither  back- 
"uards,  or  in  a  lateral  dirccHion. 
J^astly,  to  ensure  greater  steadiness 
to  this  applicatidn,  a  leather  strap 
is  passed  through  a  hole,  in  the 
heel  of  the  frog,  and  then  buckled 
round  the  hoof. 

In  April,  1796,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  William  Moor- 
croft,  for  his  invention  of  an  im- 
proved and  expeditious  method  of 
manufaduring  horse-shoes.  HrS 
pradice  consists  in  cutting  the 
fchoes  by  means  of  dies,  having  pre- 
viously prepared  the  iron  j  in  con- 
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sequence  of  which,  the  shape  of 
the  shoe  is  not  only  more  perfeft, 
but  the  horse's  foot  is  supported  in 
a  more  efl^Aual  manner,  than  by 
the  shoes  in  common  use:  thus, 
in  the  opininn  of  the  patentee, 
many  diseases  to  which  that  part  is 
liable,  may  in  fumre  be  prevented. 
— For  a  detailed  account  of  this 
contrivance,  the  reader  will  con- 
sult tlie  6th  vol  J  of  the  *'  Repertory 
of  Arts*'  &c. : — some  judicious 
hints,  on  the  shoeing  of  that  va- 
luable animal,  also  occur  in  Mr*. 
MooRCROFT*s  pamphlet,  entitled, 
'*  A  Cursory  Account  of  the  various 
Methods  of  Shoeing  Horses,'*  8vo. 
1800i  which  will  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  perusal. 

Shoote.  See  Calf  ;  vol.  i.  pp. 
423-4. 

Short-sightedness.  See  vol. 
ii.  p.  2-44. 

SHOT,  a  general  name  given 
to  small  and  large  balls,  employed 
in  fire-arms,  but  especially  to  those 
of  a  diminutive  size. 

Shot  is  made  either  of  iron,  or 
of  lead  :  the  former  metal  is  chiefly 
used  for  cannon-balls ;  as  the  latjer 
is  for  those  of  guns,  pistols,  &c. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  shot, 
according  to  the  various  purposes 
for  which  they  arc  designed.  The 
best  for  fou'lini^-p'nrcs,  is  known 
niuler  the  name  of  Pattmt  viilled 
Shot,  and  is  of  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  game  that 
is  the  immediate  obje6t  of  pursuit. 
It  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Sheets  of  lead,  the  thickness 
"of  which  corresponds  with  the  in- 
tended size  of  the  shot,  arc  first 
cut  into  small  cubic  pieces ;  these 
are  next  submitted  to  a  large,  hol- 
low, iron  cylinder,  that  is  mounted 
horizontally,  so  as  to  be  turned  \yf 
a  winch  J  and,  by  their  friftiori 
against  the  sides  of  the  raaclune, 

F  •  they 
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they  are  rendered  perfefUy  round 
and  smooth. — See  also  Granula- 
tion. 

SHOULDER,  18  the  joint  which 
'  connects  the  arm  with  the  body. 
The  principal  alfe6tion  of  this  limb 
is  LUXATION,  or  dislocation  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  136),  when  tlie  head  of 
the  upper  arm-bone  is  forc6l  from 
its  socket.  Such  injury  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  swelling  of  the  part  j 
tlie  inability  to  raise  the  arm ;  and 
violent  pain  attending  tlie  attempt: 
farther^  the  dislocated  arm  will  be 
of  a  different  length  from  the  other; 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  to 
be  displaced  from  it?  natural  situa- 
tion ;  and  a  vacuity  be  perceived 
under  the  anterior  part  of  the 
shoulder-blade. 

In  treating  this  complaint,  the 
principal  object  will  be  to  reduce 
the  dislocated  linib,  with  the  great- 
est possible  ease  and  expedition! 
in  order  to  prevent  a  watery-sweD- 
ing,  which  is  apt  to  arise  in  neg- 
J^ed  cases  of  long  standing.  Va- 
rious means  have  been  devised  for 
restoring  th«  joint  to  its  former 
position;  such  as  suspending  the 
patient  by  the  luxated  arm  over 
the  step  of  a  ladder,  or  the  top  of  a 
door;  and  which  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess^ by  the  sudden  jerk  thus  pro- 
duced :  but,  by  cither  of  these  ex- 
pedients, the  soft  parts  are  liable 
to  be  lacerated,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  to  be  fradured. 

A  more  eligible  method,  there- 
fore, is  the  follo\\dng:  after  the 
patient  is  seated  on  a  chair,  his 
body  must  be  secured  by  a  sU'ong 
belt  passed  around  it,  and  held  by 
assistants.  The  elbow  should  be 
bent»  in  order  to  relak  the  mus- 
cles. A  firm  leather  bandage, 
from  four  to  five  inches  broad, 
with  strong  itrapii,  is  next  to  be 
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tied  round  the  arm,  immediately 
above  the  elbow;  when  the  arm 
should  be  gradually  extended  by 
assistants,  pulling  these  strapii, 
while  another  person  withdraws 
the  shoulder-blade.  The  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  nai^st 
be.  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  has  passed  the  mai:gin  of  the 
socket,  it  wiQ  be  returned  to  its 
place  by  the  aGdon  of  the  muscles; 
an  effect  which  is  indicated  by  a 
loud  crack.  If,  however,  vioieajt 
inflammatory  symptoms  should  en- 
sue after  the  operation,  recourse 
most  be  bad  to  fomentations  with 
Arquebusacb  or  Goulardrwater, 
and  the  application  of  leeches.— 
,At  all  events,  the  arm  ought  to  be 
retained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
rest,  by  a  proper  bandage,  till  it 
acquire  its  former  vigour;  espe- 
cially if  a  new  dislocation  of  the 
joint  be  apprehended.  To  obviate 
such  an  accident,  blisters,  fric- 
tions, and  stimulants,  applied  to» 
the  shoulders,,  have  frequently 
proved  beneficial., 

SHRIMP,  theLARGER,or  Can-^ 
cer  crangon,  L.  a  diminutive  shell- 
fish, provided  with  long  slender 
feelers,  and  several  daws,  to  which 
moveable  fiiogs  are  attached:  it 
has  three  pair  of  legs,  and  seveo 
joints  in  its  tail. 

There  is  another  kind  of  shrimp 
(squiliaj,  which,  in  its  external 
chara^ers, .  nearly  resemble^^  that 
before  described  ;  though  it  is  not 
above  half  the  siae  of  the  former.— ^ 
This  species  frequenu  the  coast  of 
Kent,  and  is  sold  in  the  metropp* 
lis,  under  the  name  of  the  JPnite 
Shrimp, 

As  an  article  of  food,  shrimps 
are  esteemed  an  aereesible  repast , 
and  are  more  easi^  digested  than 
the  larger  kinds  of  shell-fish^  such 
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is  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  Hence,  the 
former  are  frequently  used,  us  an 
iagredient  in  sauces;  and  also 
eaten  by  epicures ,  with  a  view  to 
impart  additional  relish  to  wine  and 
nchale. 

SFtEUB,  in  botany,  a  term  de« 
noting  a  low  tree,  of  a  diminotive 
Mze;  or,  a  plant  abounding  with 
i)ranehes;  and,  instead  of  one  sin- 
^le  trunk,  shooting  forth  several 
sets  or  stems  firom  the  parent-root. 
Such  are  the  hooey-suckle,  holly, 
^;irae,  kc. 

The  most  hardy,  Indifenous 
•hn:^,  are  the  Box,  and  Ivt, 
which  resist  the  severest  wintters, 
"withoat  receiving  the  least  injury } 
while  many  ether  vegetables  decay, 
in  ooosequence  of  intense  frost 
Next,  in  point  of  hardiness,  are 
tbeHoLLT,JtfNiFSE,andFuR2B| 
bat' there  are,  besides,  numerous 
ornamental  shnibs,  well  calculated 
to  iiversify  parks,  lawns,  &c. 

Having  already  given  a  list  of 
the  most  useful  shrubs,  ti^ider  the 
article  Plant atiov;  and  like- 
wise stated  the  most  advantageous 
methods  of  cultivating  tiiem,  under 
the  heads  of  Cuttings,  Lai^brs, 
pLk^Tivto,  &c.  we  r^r  the  reiider 
to  those  respe^ve  su^eds. 

SHRUB,  a  compound  liquor, 
made  of  ardent  spirits,  orange- 
juice,  and  sugar. 

Though  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
SKHfuainted  with  the  exaft  propor- 
tion of  the  in^edients  employed 
by  shruh'drinkers,  yet  it  appears 
that  one  pint  of  the  best  coniac 
brandy  requires  to  be  diluted  with 
the  expressed  and  filtred  juice  of 
four  or  six  Chine  oranges,  and 
half  a  pound  of  refined  sugar.— 
ThaS|  a  very  palatable,  but  seduo» 
dve  hquor  is  produced }  the  efifeds 
of  which,  if  frequently  resorted  to, 
«annot   fail  of  undenxumng  the 
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constitution  of  its  votaries.— Hav- 
ing, on  former  occasions,  explained 
the  injurious  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  liberal  use 
of  Arrack,  Brandt,  Gin,  arid 
Rum,  we  shall,  at  present,  only  re- 
mark, that  shrub  is  incomparably 
more  tempting  and  insinuating, 
especially  to  weak  ftemales,  than 
any  of  the  simple  spirits ;  because, 
in  combination  with  sweet  ingre- 
dients, this  liquor  imperceptit^y 
stimulates,  and  graduaUv  impairs^ 
the  digestive  organs,  while  it  de- 
IMives  such  persons  of  that  share  of 
tottering  health,  which  they  vainly 
hoped  to  support. 

SIGHT,  is  the  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  vision..  This  feculty  is 
one  of  the  most  important  enjoyed 
by  organised  beings  ;  as  they  are 
thas  enabled  to  brhold  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  to  avoid  such  ob- 
je6b,  as  may  be  produdive  of  in- 
jury to  the  animal  bpdy.— Con- 
sbtently  with  our  limits,  we  can- 
not attempt  to  explain  the  peculiar 
8tni6hire  of  the  organs  of  sight ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  briefly  ob- 
serve, that  percq>tions  by  the  eye 
are  eflefted  by  the  refraftion  of  the 
rays  of  light,  through  the  medium 
of  the  crystalline  humour  j  till  they 
are  coUeded  into  one  distind  image 
on  the  retina,  a  membrane  resem- 
bling a  net ,'  and  which  represents 
objeds  to  the  mind.  Such  rays 
are,  during  their  passage  through 
the  cornea,  or  horny  skin,  broken 
and  brought  into  mutual  contad ; 
after  which  tliey  converge  at  the 
part  containing  the  vitreous  or 
transparent  humour ;  and  at  which  ^ 
they  separate,  b^ing  again  assein* 
bled  together,  and  at  length  col- 
leded  into  as  many  points  as  ttW 
external  figure  represents. 

Such  b  the  nlanner  by  whidi  we 
are  enabled  to  behold  objeds  m 
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rcneral :  hence,  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  eyes  with  equal  care 
against  all  injuries  from  without, 
as  well  as  nodurnal  excesses,  be- 
comes evident  ;  for  tliose  tender 
and  complicated  organs  are  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  disorders, 
which,  if  not  opportunely  prevent- 
ed on  checked  in  their  progress, 
may  eventually  induce  total  Blind- 
ness.—Having  already  enumerat- 
ed such  aflcdions,  and  pointed  out 
the  most  appropriate  treatment, 
under  the  articles  Eyb,  Gutta- 
Serena,  &c.  the  reader  will  con- 
sult them  accordingly. 

SILK,  a  fibrous  produ6lion,  par- 
taking both  ofanimal  and  vegetable 
nature  :  it  is  spontaneously  drawn 
or  spun  by  the  insert,  which  will 
be  tlie  objeft  of  the  next  article.  In 
this  place,  therefore,  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  filaments  manu- 
fa^urcd  by  this  admirable  creature, 
arc  extremely  fine,  so  that  tliey 
cannot  be  employed  for  any  tex- 
ture, in  a  single  state  ;  but,  when 
combined  or  twisted  together  into 
several  threads,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, they  form  the  strongest 
cords,  or  cloth,  which  is*  not  only 
the  most  elegant,  but  also  the  most 
durable ;  though  it  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cheaper  price,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fine  quality,  than  either 
Fmen,  or  cotton. — Raw  silk  pays  on 
importation  (excepting  that  pro- 
duced in  the  British  colonics,  in 
America,  which  is  dutv-free), 
3s.  3|d.  per  pound  j  but,  the  duty 
of  ivrought  silk  amounts  nearly  to 
a  prohibition. — See  also  Stock- 
ings. 

SILKAVORM,  or  Phalama 
Bomhyx  Mori,  a  native  of  China, 
'where  it  propagates  itself  on  the 
Tnulbeny-tree,  the  leaves  of  which 
•erve  as  its  only  natural  food. 
^K-om  the  labours  of  this  vihiable 
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insert,  wc  obtain  Sil|^.  The  worm 
is  hatched  from  ycllo\dsh  eggs,  the 
size  of  which  is  rather  snudler  than 
that  of  mustafd-seed ;  and  which 
are  laid  by  a  species  of  white  moth, 
resembling  a  butterfly. 

Raw  silk  has  hitherto  been  im- 
ported into  Britain,  at  a  considera- 
ble annual  expcnccj  though,  it 
now  appears  that  England,  in  par- 
ticular, possesses  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  southern  climates  of 
Europe,  for  raising  silkj  and 
which,  if  they  were  propcriy  at- 
tended to,  promise  to  be  produ<4 
ti\'e  of  a  great  saving  to  the  nation. 
Thus,  the  eggs  may,  in  diis  coun- 
try, be  preserved  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring,  without  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  hatched  before, 
the  mulbeny-leavcs  appear;  pro- 
tided  they  be  kept  in  cool  places, 
and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
f  he  sun ;  whereas,  in  Tuscany, 
and  other  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  scarcely  prafticable  to  keep 
them  in  an  embryo  state,  even  for 
a  few  days.— Cold,  thunder,  and 
lightning,  are  equally  destru6tive 
to  these  inseds  ',  and  the  countries 
above  mentioned  are  subjed  to 
frequent  st6rms,  that  endanger  their 
existence ,  while  Britain  is  almost 
totally  exempt  from  the  latter  ca- 
sualties. Nay,  incalculable  num- 
bers of  silk- worms  are  annually 
bred  in  Germany,  Prussia,  Swe-^ 
den,  &c.  the  climates  of  which  arc 
incomparably  colder  than  the  Bri- 
tish, in  gefleral :  hence,  we  trust, 
that  the  culture  o^  silk  will  become 
a  source  of  national  profit. 

When  the  egg  is  hatched,  after 
being  exposed  to  a  warm  tempera- 
ture of  from  60  to  70*  of  Fah- 
KENHEiT,  for  a  few  days,  asmaU 
black  worm  bursts  forth)  which  is 
very  eager  for  food,  and  ought  to 
be  supplied  with  the  most  tendor 
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mulberry-leaves.  These  will  be 
grt  edily  eaten  for  about  eight  days, 
at  which  period  the  worm  is  seized 
with  a  lethargic  sleep,  for  three 
days  5  when  it  changes  its  skin. 
ITie  creature  now  begins  to  eat 
again  for  ^ve  or  six  days,  till  it 
becomes  subjed  to  a  second  sick- 
ness or  sleep,  of  a  similar  dura- 
tion. '  A  third  stid  fourth  stages  of 
equal  length  succeed,  so  that  in 
about  32,  or  36  days,  the  silk- worm 
attains  its  full  growth,  being  in 
Ais  cHniate  from  one  to  two  inches, 
but,  in  the  warmer  countries,  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  length. 

After  thcseybwr  successive  revo- 
lutions, the  inse6t  devours  its  food 
with  great  avidity  for  five  or  six 
days  longer  3  at  the  end  of  which 
it  becomes  sickly,  and  in  a  manner 
transparent,  when  it  requires  no  far- 
tlier  nourishment :  at  this  period, 
it  endeavours  to  find  a  convenient 
spot  between  dry  branches,  in  a 
dark  comer,  and  begins  to  spin ; 
winding  the  silk  which  it  draws 
from  its  bowels,  around  its  own 
body,  in  an  egg-shaped,  roundish 
ball,  denominated  a  cocoon.  In 
this  stale,  tlie  worm  remains  for  a 
fortnight,  and  upwards,  inclosed 
in  the  centre  of  its  silky  habitation, 
whence  it  bursts  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  whitish  moth,  the-  wings  of 
which  are  marked  witli  yellow  or 
brown  lines  ;  e^ch  female  lays  from 
3  to  500  eggs,  within  two  or  three 
days,  when  she  dies  without  tast- 
ing any  food  j  and  the  male  gene- 
rally perishes  in  24  hours,  after 
having  propagated  its  species. — It 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that, 
during  the  first  day  of  its  labours, 
the  silk- worm  spins  only  tlie  exte- 
rior, irregular  texture,  which  is 
•known,  in  commerce,  under  the 
'  name  of  Jloret,  or  coarse  silk,  serv- 
ing lor  inferior  stockings,  gloves. 
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&c.  On  the  second  or  third  day,' 
it  begins  to  manufacture  fine,  con- 
neded  filaments,  extending  several 
hundred  yards  in  length ;  and,  after 
this  useful  work,  the  creature  com- 
pletes its  task,  by  forming  its  oval 
solid  case,  that  resembles  thin 
parchment,  and  in  which  it  rests 
with  safety,  till  it  emerges  in  the 
shape  of  a  butter-fly. — ^Those  co» 
coons,  however,  which  are  intended' 
for  the  prodndion  of  silk,  ought 
to  be  seleded  within  a  week,  and 
exposed  to  a  hot  oven,  in  which 
bread  has  been  previously  baked ; 
with  a  view  to  pre%'ent  the  worm 
from  cutting  the  silk  :  on  the  con- 
trary, such  as  are  designed  for 
breeding,  ought  to  be  carefully, 
seleded,  namely,  one  male  to  each 
female  j  the  cocoons  of  the  former 
being  somewhat  pointed  at  one 
end,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
generally  of  a  larger  size. 

Having  thus  stated  the  various' 
changes  which  silk- worms  under- 
go, we  shall  proceed  to  point  out 
the  most  proper  vegetables  for  their 
subsistence.       The  best    adapted 
for  this    purpose,    are  the  leaves 
of  the  black  and  white  Mulber- 
ry-tree ',  and,  though  we  have 
remarked,  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  that  tiiis 
tree  did  not  prosper  in  Britain,  yet 
we  understand  from  later  informa- 
tion, that  it  may  be  advantageous-' 
ly  cultivated,  particularly  in  Corn-' 
wall  5  on  which  account  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  been  induced  to 
recommend   the  breeding  of  silk- 
worms to  tlie  inhabitants  of  that 
county.     As,  however,  mulbeiry^ 
leaves  cannot  always  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantity,  the  inseds, 
if  kept  in  a  warm  place,  may  be 
occasionally  fed  witli  tliosc  ot  It  t-r 
tuces.    The  young  (neither  moist 
nor  withered),    leaves  of  black- 
berries, -vines,  cowslips,  ash,  and 
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primroses^  have  also  been  ad?aii« 
togcously  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose i  and  it  is  asserted,  that  elm- 
leaves  maybe  safdy  given  to  themj 
though  some  breeders  observe,  that 
aucb  food  inevitably  causes  theix^ 
destrudion. 

In  the   managemeat  of  silk- 
worms, cleanliness  is  an  obje6k  of 
the  first  importance :  hence,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rearing  of  these  profit- 
able creatures,  in  this  climate,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Swaynb  has  contrived 
s|n  ingenious  apparatus,  by  means 
of  vimich,  large  numbers  may  be 
bred  in  a  small  compass.    It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  frame,  4  fieet  2 
inches  in  height  -,  each  side  being 
16|  inches  wide,  and  divided  into 
eight  partitions,  by  means  of  small 
wooden  grooves,  into  which  are  in- 
troduced sliders,  that  may  thus  be 
drawn  in,  or  out,  at  pleasure.  The 
upper  slider  is  of  paper,  and  is  des- 
tined for  the   rec^tion    of  the 
worms,  as  soon  as  the  e^s  are 
hatched.  The  two  next  are  formed 
of  cat-gut,  the  threads  of  which 
are  atiout  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
asunder  -,     and  are  designed  for 
them,  when  somewhat  mcreased 
in  size.    The  five  lowei  sliders  are 
construded  of  wicker-work,  with 
openings  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square,  through  which  the  dung 
descends,    fi^eadi  all  these  are 
placed  paper-sliders,  to  prevent  the 
excrements  from  falling  on  those 
which  are  beneath  them. — For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  con- 
trivance, the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  7th  volume  of  the  "  Transac- 
lions  qfthe  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,'*  &c.  where  it  is 
fully  described,  and  illustrated  with 
an  engraving. 

For  the  successful  rearing  of 
silk-worms,  two  essential  objeds 
ought  to bp  attended  to :  l.Asuf- 
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fident  {dantatiofi  of  moiberrf-tnm  i 
and  2.  A  proper  stook  of  qtf;p  for 
hatching,  obtained  firom  a  dupa^ 
sinEiilar  to  that  iii  which  they  af^ 
to  be  bred.  Besides,  it  will  be  ^<v 
▼isable  to  keep  the  latter  in  a  coed, 
but  not  in  a  cold  place,  till  the 
tender  molberry-kaves  are  secured 
fiom  the  efiea  of  mgbt-fipotts.  The 
room  in  which  the  inaeds  are 
manngied,  should  be  loAy,  dry,  and 
rather  dark  than  too  Kght.  In  short, 
thejT  ought  to  pass  through  their 
different  stages  of  life,  in  an  om* 
fbrmly  warm  temperature,  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  summer  heat. 

The  quali^  of  silk  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  manner,  in  which  the* 
raw  threads  are  manufii^ured.  la 
order  to  wind  them  off  the  cocoons, 
they  are  immersed  into  hot  water 
for  a  minute  or  longer,  when  they 
are  taken  out  and  reded  by  means 
of  a  machine }  the  threads  are  next 
twisted,  and  at  length  woven  into 
ribbons,  satins,  3cc. 

0>nvinced  rf  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  silk-manufadure  ta 
this  country,  the  Society  ^r  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  have 
offered  various  premiums,  with  a 
view  to  promote  theprodudioa  of 
silk,  in  Britain.  The  successfiil 
candidates  were,  I.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, who  recdved  20  guineas  in^ 
1778,  for  her  attention  to  this  ob- 
jed.— 2.  Miss  HsnkiettaRhooes^ 
to  whom,  in  1785,  the  Society  pre- 
sented their  silver  medal. — 3.  The. 
Rev.  Mr.  Swaynb,  who  obtained 
a  sunilar  reward  in  1789  s  and 
lastly,  Mr.  Salvatobb  Bbrte^ 
ZBN,  on  whom,  in  179Q,  they  be- 
stowed thdr  gold  medal. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
I^an,  to  spedfy  the  different  me- 
thods adopted  by  these  patriotiq 
individuals  ;  and,  as  we  have  al*; 
ready  sde6ted  a  few  hints^  botl^ 
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Atm  Am  ooiniDuitfcttions*  and 
from  foreign  authorities^  the  in- 
<]iiifilive  re^idiNr  will  coaralt  the  2d, 
4tbi  5th,  and  7th  vols,  of  the  So. 

wiuch  Ibe  variQus  exped^s  prac- 
tised by  silk'culiivaiors  in  thif 
country,  aie  fuUy  related.— •Same 
prt^iad  refjoarka  likewise  occur  in 
Mr.  BtETieiN^s  ''  Thoughts  on 
ike  d(ffemit  khds  efFwd  given  tp 
Silh-womu,*"  &c.  (8vo.  j^.  47,  Is; 
Bew,  1789)^  a  treatise  worthy  of 
penuaL 

SILVER,  one  of  the  whitest 
of  the  perfedk  metals,  is  fonnd  in 
▼ariaqs  parts  of  the  ^obe,  both  in 
a  native  state,  and  alloyed  with 
•tberores. 

The  purest  silver  is  imported  by 
die  Spaniards,  from  Potosi,  in 
South  America ;  and,  though  the 
kad-mines  of  England  contain  a 
portion  of  this  vakuible  ore,  yet  it 
IS  soinconstderabk  as  not  to  defray 
the  expeooe  of  sqiarating  it  from 
lead. 

In  point  of  malleability,  mlver  is 
soHMwhat  inferior  to  gold  -,  but  it 
is  much  harder  than  t^  latter.  If, 
however,  both  metals  be  melted  to« 
^ether,  they  readily  combine,  with- 
out nmtenaUy  diminishing  their 
dadility :  hence,  such  alloy  is  ge« 
aenlly  employed  for  gold  coinage. 

Silver  acquires  hardness  by  ham- 
meriag,  and  is-  therefore  (when 
alloyed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
copper),  not  only  used  for  coining 
BEUMiey,  but  likewise  in  the  ma- 
Bufidure  of  spoons,  goblets,  and 
other  articles  of  plaie.  — •  Being, 
Itowever,  aded  upon,  in  a  pe« 
cub'ar  manner^  by  sulphureous 
vapours,  tlie  surface  of  silver,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  easily  becomes 
tarnished,  and  assumes  a  dark- 
brown  colour.  Various  powders 
bave,   therefore^    been  contrived. 
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with  a  view  to  restore  plate  to  its 
original  lustre  j  but,  as  most  of 
these  compounds  are  apt  to  scratch, 
and  injure  the  substapceof  such 
expensive  utensils,  we  recommend 
the  following  preparation:  Take 
one  ounce  of  red  calx  of  vitriol 
(crocus  martisj  and  two  ounces  of 
calcined  chalk;  let  both  ingredients 
be  pulverized,  and  passed  through 
the  finest  sieve.  This  composition 
may  be  applied,  either  in  a  dry 
state,  or,  if  the  silver  be  unusually 
tarnished,  the  powder  may  pre- 
viously be  moistened  with  spirit  of 
wine,  in  order  to  produce  the  de*- 
sired  effc€t  with  greater  expedition. 

This  precious  metal  is,  likewise, 
advantageously  employed  in  phar- 
macy. When  dissolved  in  the  ni- 
tric acid,  it  forms  the  nitraU  of 
silver ;  and,  though  a  most  viru- 
lent medicine,  it  has  been  given 
with  great  success,  to  persons  sub- 
je^  to  epileptic  fits  5  in  doses  of  a 
quarterof  agrain,  taken  three  times 
in  the  coursepf  the  day.  It  is  far- 
ther useful  externally,  as  a  caustic, 
for  consuming  warts,  and  similar 
excrescences,  not  less  tlian  for  pre^ 
venting  the  growth  of  fungous  flesh 
in  ulcers }  but,  in  all  these  cases,  it 
ought,  on  account  of  its  deleterious 
qualities,  to  be  direded  by  the  pro- 
ression. 

Silver  pays,  on  importation,  a 
dutyof28,  I0d.-j^5  and,  for  home 
consumption,  4s.  ld|.  per  ounce 
troy  :  its  price,  in  tlie  market,  va« 
ries  from  5s.  3d.  to  ^s.lOd.  per  02* 

SILVER- WEED,  Wild  Tan- 
SEY,  or  GoosE-GfiASS,  PotcntiUm 
Anserina,  L.  a  British  perennial 
plant,  growing  on  the  sides  of  paths 
and  roslds,  and  in  low  pastures ; 
flowering  in  June  and  July.— • 
GuNNEA  observes,  that  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
convert  the  roots  of  this  vegetable  • 
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iato  flour  and  bread. — Gleditsch 
Fecommends  the  whole  herb  in  the 
process  of  tanning  calf-leather.— 
According  to  Dr.  Withering,  the 
Icavesare  mildly  astringent :  h^ce; 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
tlicy  have  been  used  with  success. 
In  agues.  The  usual  dose  is  a 
meat -spoonful  every  three  hour?, 
to  be  given  between  the  paroxysms. 
—In  the  winter  season,  the  roots 
of  the  Wild  Tansey  possess  the  fla- 
vour of  parsnep. — The  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  horses,  goats  and 
bogs,  but  refused  by  sheep. 

SIMAROUBA,  or  Qtmssia  Si- 
maroula,  L.  an  exotic  tree  growing 
in  Guiana,  and  also  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  attains  a  considerable 
height  and  thickness. — Its  bark  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  is  imported 
in  long  pieces  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, and  a  strong  bitter  taste.  Be- 
ing mildly  astringent,  it  has  been 
iadvantageously  prescribed  in  doses 
of  half  a  dram,  in  tlie  form  of  a 
decodion,  to  be  repeated  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  in  bloody  and 
other  alvine  fluxes,  and  towards  the 
termination  of  putrid  fevers ;  when 
it  restores  the  tone  of  the  intes- 
tines i  allays  their  spasmodic  irri- 
tation ;  promotes  the  secretions  by 
perspiration  and  urine  j  while  it 
disposes  the  patient  to  refreshing 
sleep.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  such  medicine  would 
be  highly  improper,  where  an  in- 
flanmiatory  disposition  prevails,  or 
a  suppuration  in  the  bowels  is  ap- 
prehended :  nor  can  it  be  taken 
with  safety^  when  the  alimentary 
canal  is  pbsthided.-— In  a  state  of 
powder,  the  Simarouba  may  be 
taken  in  doses  from  10  to  20  grains, 
every  tlirce  or  four  hours. 

Simpleb's  Joy  :  Sec  Vervain, 
the  Common, 
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SiMSON :  See  GsouNmBL,  ^e 
Common. 

SINAPISM,  signifies  an  exter- 
nal application,  in  the  fbrm  of  a 
soft  plaster,  or  poulticfi,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  Blister,  to 
which  we  refer. 

The  most  usual  sinapism  is  com* 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  nrastard- 
flower  and  crmtibs  of  bread,  raite^ 
with  such  a  proportion  of  vinegar 
as  will  render  it  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence to  be  spread  on  linen,  or 
cotton.  In  this  state,  the  prepara- 
tion is  to  be  applied  to  the  skin,  till 
the  latter  become  red  and  painful. 
The  time  required  for  producing 
such  efft€t,  is  very  unequal.  In 
irritable  persons,  it  will  sometimes 
operate  within  15  minutps ;  while, 
in  others,  it  may  continue  on  tlie 
part  to  be  stimulated  for  6  or  8 
hours,  without  occasioning  con- 
siderable uneasiness.  If,  however, 
the  cataplasm  be  suffered  to  re- 
main in  its  place,  for  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
pain,  it  will  draw  a  blister,  which 
must  be  treated  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  occasioned  by  the  Spa- 
nish-FLT.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  3l6.) 
But,  if  it  be  intended  to  operate  by 
a  gradual  discharge  of  matter,  or 
Serum,  (see  Blood)  the  red  or 
sore  part  may  be  kept  in  a  moist 
state,  by  the  repeated  application  of 
cabbage-leaves  -,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  sinapism  may 
be  renewed  on  the  same  spot. 

llie  size  of  such  blistering  plas- 
ters depends  on  that  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion :  thus,  in  children,  they  need 
not  be  larger  than  one,  or  at  the 
farthest,  two  inches  in  diameter; 
but,  in  adults,  they  may.  occasion*^ 
ally  be  spread  to  thm '  extent  of 
from  three  to  six  iuclKs  and  up- 
1        wards. 
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wards,  ihoQgli  of  less  breadth  in 
proportion  to  their  length. — The 
iHost  usual  parts  of  the  body,  on 
which  these  external  reroedies  are 
calculated  to  produce  speedy  relief, 
arc  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the 
sdes  of  the  feetj  especially  with 
a  view  to  abate  pain  arising  from 
internal  inflammations;  to  draw 
catarrhal  and  rheumatic  humours 
from  parts  essential  to  life,  towards 
the  lower  extremities ;  and  to  de- 
termine the  morbid  matter  in  the 
itmall-pox,  so  as  to  affect  the  face 
with  less  severity. — In  rheumatic 
tooth  and  head-achs,  the  sinapism 
ought  to  be  applied  either  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  one  of  the 
upper  arms;  in  inflammations  of 
the  chest,  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  ;  in  apopledic  cases,  to  the 
neck,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  soles 
of  the  feet ;  in  malignant  pucrid  or 
nervous  fevers,  to  the  arms,  thighs, 
1^8,  &c. — ^These  domestic  remedies 
are^  in  the  instances  before  enu- 
merated, of  greater  service  than  is 
generally  supposed;  and  we  are 
convinced  from  experience,  that  in 
the  plurality  of  cases,  they  are  in- 
finitely more  proper,  safe,  and  eflfi- 
cacious,  than  the  common  blisters 
of  the  shops. 
•    Sinew  :  See  Tendon. 

SISKIN,  or  Fringilla  spintts,  L. 
SI  beautiful  bird  of  passage,  which 
frequents  Britain  at  .uncertnn  pe- 
riods. Its  wings  are  spotted  with 
yellow,  being  black  at  the  points. 
— ^It  is  found  most  frequently  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  where  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  lar^ 
ley-birdyfromits  appearance  during 
the  season  for  sowing  that  grain. 

The  Siskin  is  very  docile,  and 
may  be  easily  tamed  :  it  is  esteem- 
ed on  account  of  the  melody  of  its 
notes  ;  and,  being  rather  scarce,  is 
sold  at  a  greater  price  than  its  song 
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deserves.  Although  it  chiefly  sub- 
sists on  the  seeds  of  the  fir  and 
pine-trees,  and  in  autumn^  on 
those,  of  thistles  and  burdock,  yet 
it  is  also  very  partial  to  hop-se»Js« 
committing  great  depredations  in 
the  gardens  of  that  valuable  plant. 
Hence,  we  refer  the  proprietors  of 
hop-grounds  to  the  articles  Bian- 
CATCHiNo,  and  Bird-limb. 

SIZE,  a  viscid  preparation,  con- , 
sisting  of  the  shreds  and  parings  of 
parchment,  leaAer,  or  vdlum, 
boiled  in  water ;  af^er  which  they 
are  strained.  It  is  employed  by 
various  artisans,  but  principally  by 
painters  and  plasterers,  who  dilute 
it  with  a  certain  portion  of  water, 
and  lay  it  on  walls,  and  ceilings, 
before  they  are  painted,  or  white^ 
washed.  Such  liquor,  however,  * 
emits  a  very  disagreeable  smell, 
which  continues  for  several  days, 
till  it  be  perfectly  dry :  hence,  dif- 
ferent substitutes  have  been  con- 
trived, the  best  of  which  is  obtain- 
ed from  potatoes  :  See  vol.  iii.  p. 
437. — There  are  other  prepara- 
tions, known  under  the  names  of 
gold  and  silver  size,  i;sed  by  car- 
vers and  gilders,  for  applying  gold 
or  silver  leaf  to  frame-work,  as  well 
as  to  various  toys ;  and  for  bur- 
nishing glass.  The  former  may  be 
obtainexi,  by  first  grinding  fine  bole 
on  a  marble  stone,  adding  a  little 
bcef-suet,  and  triturating  ilie  whole 
together.  Next,  some  common 
siite  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  double 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  beifore  mentioned; 

JSilver-size  may  be  prepared,  by 
grinding  small  portions  of  black- 
lead,  and  tobacco-pipe-clay  (both 
being  previously  pulverized),  with 
a  little  Genoa  soap  ;  after  which  it 
is  duly  incorporated  with  common 
size. 

SKATE,  or  Rgja  batis,  L.  a  vo- 
racious 
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rtdous  fish,  caught*  chiefly  In  th» 
mer  Vistula,  and,  we  bdieve,  alsg 
in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas :  it 
generally  measures  l6  ket  in 
Jeagth,  and  is  upwards  of  2  foti  in 
breadth,  weighing  sometioies  two 
hundred  pounds.*— The  spawning 
season  of  skates  is  in  March  and 
April :  they  are  in  the  greatest  per- 
fecUon  in  tb^  paonth  of  May }  but 
extremely  thin  and  coarse  from 
September  to  Norember. — The 
flesh  of  these  fish  is  dressed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  eels ;  and,  though 
esteemed  delicate  eating,  it  is  cal- 
culated only  for  the  a  dive  and  ro- 
bust. 

SKATING,  a  species  of  exercise 
npon  the  ice,  performed  by  means 
of  skates,  or  wooden  soles  shod 
-  with  iron,  resembling  in  shape  the 
Keel  of  a  ship :  the  whole  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  feet,  by  means  of  straps. 
Skatixig  is  a  healthy  and  elegant 
amusement,  well  calculated  for  the 
severity  of  winter;  as  it  contributes 
to  promote  both  insensible  perspi- 
ration, and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Hence,  a  Society  has-  even 
been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  under 
the  name  of  the  Skattng-cluh  -,  the 
avowed  obje^  of  which  is  the  im-. 
provement  of  this  recreation,  so  as 
to  reduce  it  to  the  rules  of  art.— 
Excellence,  however,  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  a  skilful  ^ater.  Let  it, 
therefore,  suffice  to  observe,  that 
this  innopent  pursuit,  especially  in. 
the  South  of  Britein,  where  the 
winters  are  generally  mild,  is  high- 
ly dangerous  5  and  ought  not  to  be 
cnconraged,  unless  the  ice  be  of 
considerable  thickness :  at  the  same 
time,  great  precaution  is  necessary 
to  retire  from  such  enticing  diver- 
sion in  jl^ofi^  time.  ^  because  the 
body,  being  thrown  into  sensilU 
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per8(Nratioa,  is  thus  rendered  mor* 
susceptible  of  cold ;  and,  unless  due 
attention  be  paid  to  this  circumr 
stance,  a  fatal  CAa'A^EH  will  prce 
bably  be  the  consequence. 

dKIN,  signiEes  the  general  cof 
vering  of  animal  bodies. 

Of  all  the  diflerent  int^^ments^ 
bestowed  by  Nature  on  organised 
creatures,  that  of  mankind  is  doubtr 
less  the  most  admirable :  it  coar 
sists  of  three  strata,  each  of  wludi 
has  its  dlstind  purpose.  The^rji^ 
namely,  the  efndirmis  or  scarf -skin^ 
is  tliin  and  transparent,  being  des^ 
titute  of  nerves,  as  well  as  bioodr 
vessels ;  and  covering  tlic  whc^ 
body.  This  part  of  the  skin  is  vdid 
of  sensation  ;  and  consists  of  a  scr 
ries  of  laminae  or  scales,  which  art 
increased  by  pressure  and  fridioo, 
becoming  much  thicker  in  one  part 
of  the  body  than  in  another  >  for  int 
stance,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which 
are  perfedly  callous  in  persons  ac« 
customed  to  hard  labour.  Ir  prei* 
serves  the  interior  parts  from  e]Uerr 
nal  injury)  and,  if  accidentaUjf 
peeled  off,  or  destroyed,  it  is  spo&r 
taneously  renewed. 

Between  the  scarf  and  the  iruf 
skins,  there  is  a  second  coat,  ternoed 
rete  mucosum,  a  mucous  menor 
brane,  disposed  in  a  net-like  Ibrm  1 
and  whidi  may  be  dissolve  by 
maceration  in  water;  while  tba 
textmre  of  th«^  two  former  remains 
unaltered,  llus  membranous  sub* 
stance  contains  the  colour  of  the 
dilFerent  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  third  int^imient  is  called 
the  ctitis  viira,  or  true  skiA»  ^ni} 
consists  of  numerous  tibres,  whids 
are  closely  interwoven,  so  as  tQ 
form  a  thick  membrane  which  ad- 
mits the  filaments  of  the  nerves% 
Ihe  surface  of  this  skin  abounds 
with  numerous  papillate  or  snsaU 
..glands^ 
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riaadf,  pmessu^  a  TBOtl  e^c^i- 
«te  sensation,  and  thus  ibroung 
the  sense  of  Touch,  or  Ceding. 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  human  frame. 
On  accouot  of  its  being  the  seat  of 
exhalation  and  absorption,  it  great- 
Ij  coQtributea  to  the  healthy  state 
o(  the  system )  as  it  is  the  general 
outlet  of  insensible  perspiration. 
Hence  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  paying  strid  attention  to  cUanli' 
nesi  i  for  the  contrary  conduct  will 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  vital 
particles  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  lay  the  foundation  of 
various  maladies.  Hius  arise  the 
oomerous  eruptions,  which  are  at 
present  exceedingly  prevalent  -,  but 
which  might  easily  be  avoided,  by 
a  due  regard  to  temperance,  as  well 
as  by  frequent  bathing,  or  regularly 
washing  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  human  sHiD#  especially  that 
%i  females,  in  the  temperate  cli^ 
mates,  is  naturally  white  and  deli- 
cate 5  but,  as  age  approaches,  its 
dasticity  and  adivity  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  impeired:  hence 
the  desire  of  beautifying  and  im- 
proving "  that  index  of  health  and 
years*'  has  become  universal.  So 
long,  indeed,  as  this  desire  doeis 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion, it  is  highly  laudable  3  but, 
when  the  a&dation  of  beauty  in  a 
manner  absorbs  the  mental  facul* 
ties,  it  becomes  a  pursuit  unworthy 
of  rational  agents :  bay,  the  most 
improper  measures  are  eagerly 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  repel  or  to 
conceal  the  approachixig  Rymptoms 
of  decrepitude. — Designing  per- 
fiimers,  and  empirics,  have  availed 
tbonselves  of  this  "  universal  pas- 
sion;" so  that  they  impose  their 
peruicious  compounds  on  the  giddy 
and  undisceming,  who  seldom  see 
ibe  £9lly  of  such  pra6Uce8>  till  tbdr 
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conqlexion,  constitution,  and  foe* 
tune,  are  equally  exhausted.— -Se^ 
alsoCosMRTics. 

SKIN,  in  cammerce,  deootea 
the  hide,  or  peJt,  which  is  stripped 
otf  the  bodies  of  animals,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner*  skin* 
ner,  parchment-naakei:,  or  otbet 
artisan,  and  converted  into  lea* 
thcp,  &c.— Ste  Hibx. 

In  February,  17^9,  a  patent  wax 
granted  to  Mr.  Josxpu  Watt,  for 
his  improvcmoits  in  the  art  of  ta  w<* 
ing,  dressing,  and  converting,  botk 
foreign  and  Engiisb  lamb,  goat,anii 
other  skins,  into  leather,  &c.  with* 
out  using  either  bran,  salt,  or 
lime.^ — It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that,  accordiag  to  the  patentee's 
statement,  skins  are  dresjcd,  bf 
this  new  method,  in  one-fiph  part 
of  the  time  required  by  the  former 
processes.  Farther,  a  considera- 
ble saving  is  made;,  not  only  ia 
workmen's  wages,  but  also  in  the 
articles  of  bran,  lime^  sajt,  andcoaij^ 
consequently  a  less  capitalis  neces^ 
saiy.  Lastly,  the  quality  of  the 
skins  is  thus  improved ;  their  ok 
lours  become  brighter  ^  and  ths 
gloves  manufadured  of  them,  are 
more  durable  than  such  as  hav^ 
been  made  of  skins  dressed  In  the 
common  way. 

Another  patent  we  shall  notice, 
is  that  granted  in  April,  1739,  U» 
Mr.  James  Knowies  :  for  his.in- 
vention  of  a  method  of  dressing  or 
preparing  skins,  &c.— The  princi- 
ple of  this  contrivance  consist*  iki 
omitting  the  old  processesof  liming 
and  drenching,  by  which  tbe4]Ua-^ 
lity  of  the  leather  is  not  only  in- 
jured, but  the  various  opcradooa 
are  retarded. — ^The  patentee,  there- 
fore, direds  the  skins  to  be  siropljr 
immersed  in  water,  afier  the  katr 
is  removed  5  when  they  are  to  un- 
dergo  the  operation  oijtesfung^ 

Next, 
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Next,  the  pelt  19  again  planged 
into  the  water ;  and,  after  the  na- 
cess3Ty  studding,  or  striking,  it  is 
ready  to  be  tanned,  tawed,  or 
Pressed. — See  a!so Tanning. 

SKraRET,  the  Common,  or 
Slum  sisanim,  L:  an  exotic  plant, 
which  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
British  gardens,  on  account  of  its 
utility  tor  culinary  purposes.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  seeds  obtained 
in  the  second  year,  but  more  ad- 
rantigeotisly  by  means  of  smalj 
roots  or  fibres.  The  skirret  bears 
great  resemblance  to  parsnep  5  tho* 
the  former  is  so  tender  that  it  will 
scarcely  admit  t)f  being  boiled  j  for 
which  reason  it  is  frequently  eaten 
as  fruit,  in  d  raw  state:  when 
stewed,  however,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent ingrediant  in  soups. 

The  common  skirret  has  an 
agreeable,  aromatic  flavour,  and 
abounds  with  saccharine  particles : 
bence  it  has  been  conjedured,  that 
sugar  might  be  advantageouslv  ex- 
traded  from  the  root  3  and  M. 
Margraapp  states,  that  he  ob- 
tained one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pure 
sugar  frqfn  h^lf  a  pound  of  this  ve- 
getabic.—- B6HMFR  observes,  that 
It  may  more  pix)fitably  be  distilled, 
and  converted  into  brandy. — In  a 
medicinal  view,  it  possesses  diijre- 
tic  properties,  and  is  in  a  slight  de-. 
gree  stimulant. 

Skirrbt^  the  Broad  and  Nar- 
row-leaved. See  Parsnep,  the 
Water. 

SLATE,  a  fossil,  consisting  of  a 
compadt  stone,  that  may  be  split 
huo  thin  plates. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
mineral,  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  colour,  which  is  in  general 
grey,  intermixed  with  blue,  green, 
or  black  streaks  -,  though  some- 
times purplish^  yellowish^  brown. 
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bluish  -  black  j  and  occasionally 
streaked  with  a  darker  hue  than 
the  ground  itself. 

Slate  constitutes  a  part  of  many 
mountains  :  it  is  found  in  some 
counties  of  Britain,  and  Ireland,' 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  the! 
largest  masses  of  it,  however,  are 
dug  out  in  the  Island  of  Eusdale, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  whence  slate 
is  annually  exported  to  England, 
the  West  Indies,  &c.  to  a  conbi- " 
derable  amount. 

The  chief  purpose  to  which  slater 
are  applied,  is  that  of  covering 
houses ;  for  which  it  furnishes  a 
strong  and  elegant  roof.  As  the' 
usual  method  ot  slating  has,  from 
experience,  not  proved  sufficiently 
durable,  Mr.  Richard  Elliott 
obtained  a  patent  in  March,  17SI, 
for  a  mode  of  covering  houses,  Sec. 
on  a  more  safe  and  eligible  plan  than 
that  generally  followed.  His  prac- 
tice consists  in  cutting  the  slates  in' 
a  rhomboidnl  form,  so  as  to  fold 
over  each  other.  These  are  next 
laid  in  lime  or  putty,  and  fastened 
to  the  rafters,  on  boards,  by  means 
of  nails  or  screws,  either  of  wood 
or  iron.  This-  patent  is  now  ex- 
pired :  and,  as  Mr.  Elliott's  me- 
thod promises  to  secure  houses  co- 
vered with  tliis  fossil  more  eifedtu- 
ally  from  the  efledts  of  rain  and 
moisture,  than  the  common  plan, 
we  recommend  tlie  former  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  5  referring 
such  as  may  wish  for  a  more  dis- 
tint^  idea  of  his  pra6tice,  to  the 
12th  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  ; 
where  it  is  fully  described,  and  i]-' 
lustratcd  with  an  engraving. 

SLATERS,  MiLLEPEs,  or 
Wood-louse,  Onvnus  dselltis,  T/. 
an  inse6t  which  is  generally  found** 
in  cellars,  beneath  stones,  and  in 
cold  humid  places.    It  is  of  an 

oval- 
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oval  farm  5  of  different  colours  5 
and  seldom  exceeds  half  an  inch 
in  length. 

Millepedes  have  a  faint,  unplea- 
sant smelU  and  a  slightly  pungent, 
sweetish,  though  nauseous,  taste. 
Thejrhave  been  greatly  recommend- 
ed in  suppressions  of  urine  j  in  the 
jaundice;  for  weakness  of  sight  j  in 
obstrudtions  of  the  intestines ;  and 
various  other  complaints.  Their 
efficacy,  however,  in  these  disor- 
ders, is  doubtful.  When  dried, 
pulverized,  and  infused  in  wine, 
they  arcXaid  to  have  afforded  great 
relief  in  the  hooping-cough. — In 
dropsfes,  and  pituitous  affeftions 
of  the  chest,  GESENiusdiredsthe 
expressed  juice  of  slaters  to  be  con- 
verted '  into  syrup,  with  an  equal 
quandty  of  refined  sugar,  and  to 
be  taken  in  single  table-spoonfuls 
by  adults^  or  in  a  tea-spoonful  by 
<AiIdren,  several  times  in  the  day : 
this  preparation  has,  in  many  des- 
perate cases,  proved  uncommonly 
efficacious. 
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SLAUGHTERING  op  Cat- 
tle, a  term  used  to  denote  the 
killing  of  calves,  oxen,  or  other 
homed  cattle. 

The  instrument  at  present  gene-' 
rally  employed  for  this  purpose,  is 
a  common  axe-,^  by  which  the  ani- 
mal is  at  least  'stunned,  id  case  if 
does  not  fiaH  after  one  or  two 
blows  ;  yet,  as  the  knocking  down 
of  cattle  carries  with  it  an- idea  of 
ferocity,  a  milder  and  more  hu- 
mane method  of  terminating  their 
existence>  ought  to  be  substltutedf 
for  that  prance-  Such  desirable 
objeft  may  be  attilined,by  adopting 
the  mode  of  slaughtering  which 
prevails  in  Portugal;  namely,  the 
"  laying  down  cattle,"  by  separat- 
ing the  spinal  marrow  with  a  pe- 
culiar knife;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  aninsal  is  -unnerved,  and 
fails  instantaneously :  we  therefore 
subjoin  the  following  Cut.  repre- 
senting the  instrument  employed 
in  that  kingdom  ; 


The  whole  knife  here  reprrspnt- 
cd,  is  11  inches  in  length;  the  han- 
dle being  4},  and  the  blade  6\ 
inches.  In  order  to  use  it,  the 
person  who  is  about  to  "  lay  down*' 
an  animal,  must  place  him^^elf  in 
front  of  the  latter,  holding  it  by 
the  horn  iri  the  lefl  hand ;  and 
passing  the  knife  over  its  brow, 
through  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
into  the  spinal  marrow. — For  the 
knowledge  of  this  pra^ice,  we  arc 


indebted  to  the  humane  Lord  So-; 
MKRViLLE;  who,  during  his  late 
residence  in  Portugal,  caused  a  per- 
son to  be  instruSed  in  the  use  of 
the  knife  above  delineated.  His 
Lordship  has  liberally  offered  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  those 
whose  business  is  to  slaughter  cat- 
tle, and  who  may  be  desirous  of 
additional  information.  He  far- 
ther observes  (in  TJte  System  fol- 
lowed  during  the  two  last  years  1% 

tile 
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ihe  thard  (^  uigriaJiure,  t^c) 
thai  the  na0n  alluded  to;  has  laid 
£Aeen  oxen  in  a  row  *'  wUk  more 
legulacky  and  expedition  than 
vould  at  first,  perha|M,  be  cre- 
dited."-—Lord  S.  likewise  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  pra^ioe  of 
carters  head-liniHg,  or  walking  at 
the  heada  of  oxen,  were  adopted  in 
Britain,  the  aninials  would  pro- 
hMy  be  ioduood  ti>  stand  more 

r'  ly  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
operation  wiU  become  ''as 
safe  as  it  is  easy.** 

SLEBP,  is  tliat  condition  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  senses  are  not 
exdted  or  afie^led  by  external  x)b« 
je6b^  wbile  the  fuu^oos  of  life 
are  regpilarly  per^Mrmed,  thoiwh 
not  with  the  same  enei^  or  cek- 
iky,  as  is  obtorvable  in  a  waking 
«tate. 

"  Tir'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep/*  is  one  of  those  re- 
quisites, which  are  indispensable  to 
the  continuance  of  life  and  health : 
thus,  providential  Nature  has  ap- 
propriated the  night  for  the  reco- 
very of  that  strength,  which  had 
been  expended  by  exhausting  the 
irritable  principle  ddrTng  the  dAj, 

The  disposition  to  sleep  is  indi- 
cated by  a  drowsiness  pervading 
the  whole  sptem :  the  senses  and 
masdcs  become  languid ;  the  head, 
unable  to  retain  its  ered  position, 
bends  toward^  the  chest ;  ^e«eye* 
fids  close ;  and,  at  length,  the  ideas 
become  confused ;  and  the  inlel- 
ledual  faculties  are  suspended. 

Sleep  not  only  contributes  to  re- 
invigorate  the  muscular  power, 
bujt  also  promotes  nutrition;  be- 
cause the  organs  of  digestion  a^, 
on  the  whc^,  more  speedily  and 
6fieftnally  in  this  state  of  rest,  than 
during  bodily  exercise.  Hence, 
inany  persons  are  accustomed  to 
take  a  fmp^  r^ularly  after  dinner ; 
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k  pra&'ce  whidi  has,  by  Msm, 
been  highly  commended,  for  its 
invigorating  the  body,  and  enaUing 
it  to  Undergo  additional  fatigue^ 
while  otliers  have  censured  it,  aa 
tending  to  induce  corpulency,  a 
phlegmatic  or  phlethoric  habit,  and 
various  indispositions.— Hie  rela* 
tive  propriety  of  this  indulgence, 
however,  depends  on  particular 
circumstances.  Thus,  if  a  person 
eat  solid  or  hard  food,  or  be  natu- 
rally of  slow  digestion,  a  short  sleep 
^not  exceeding  one  hour,  at  the 
rarthest)  may  be  of  service  ;>  but,, 
in  cases  of  debility,  and  great  mus- 
cular relaxation,  such  pradice 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  encou- 
raged, particularly  bv  the  young  i 
as  each  rqietition  will  have  an  ag- 
gravating effect. 

In  taking  this  necessary  repose^ 
the  bo^  ought  to  be  reclined  on 
the  left  side,  in  a  straight  dlredion, 
with  the  limbs  slightfy  bent;  the 
head  being  rather  elevated.  The 
body  ought,  on  no  account,  to  be 
placed  in  a  crooked  posture ;  as  it 
impedes .  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  pre-disposes  the  system 
to  swoonings,  or  apople«Jic  '  fits. 
Lying  on  the  back-  is*  equally  im- 
proper ;  as  it  tends  to  produce 
frightful  dreams,  and  numerous  in- 
conveniencies,e8pedaUy  tiie  M  iGHT- 

MARE. 

.  SLEEP  OP  PLANTS,^  is  a  ocr- 

tainfacult)%  peculiar  to  many  herbs^ 
flowers,  &c.  of  assuming,  during 
the  night,  a  position  essentially  di^ 
fercnt  from  that  which  they  bear 
throughout  die  day. — ^This  change 
takes  place  principally  towards  the 
approsKrh  of  night,  in  leaves  and 
flowers  i  the  appearance  of  which 
often  varies  so  considerably,  tbrft 
the  same  plants  can  scarcely  be  re- 
cognized. During  the  night,  their 
leaves  are  observed  to  rise  or  curl 

up. 
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up,  and  sometimes  to  be  pendent, 
aQCoi'dii\g  to  the  nature  and  genus 
of  the  plant,  in  order  to  prot^  the 
flk)wer9,  buds,  or  young  stems.— 
This  period  of  rest  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  vegetables ;  their  irrita- 
bility being  exhausted  by  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  day.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  sap,  also,  is  less 
rapid  in  their  dormant  state ;  from 
which  circumstance  Dr.  Darwin 
conjedures  that,  as  there  is  less 
wasted  during  their  inadivity,  it 
is  probable  that  young  plants  may 
thrive  more  rapidly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  animals  are  believed, 
during  their  youth,  to  grow  faster 
when  in  a  state  of  rest,  than  in 
th^t  of  exercise. 

'  SLEEPING,  is  that  state  of  the 
l)ody,  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  suspended. 

The  proper  duration  of  sleep 
must  be  regulated,  according  to  the 
different  constitutions  and  ages  of 
individuals.  Thus,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  its  existence,  an  infant 
maybe  allowed  to  sleep  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  day  ;  but,  after  that 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
abridge  this  indulgence,  gradually, 
^ith  the  advance  of  years.  -  For 
4:^ildren,  from  the  age  of  seven 
ye^rs  to  that  of  adolescence,  andv 
also  for  aged  persons,  eight  or  ntJie 
hours  of  nightly  rest  will  be  re- 
<)aired ;  but  for  adults,  and  those 
who  arc.  not  obliged  to  fatigue 
themselves  with  mental  or  bodily 
f;|Lertion5,  six  or  seven  hours  ^  will 
be  sufficient. 

The  proper  hour  for  retiring  to 
sleep,  having  already  been  stated 
m^kr  the  article  Bso-timb,  we 
s^l  conclode  the  subje^  with  a 
few  remarks,  o^  the  pra^ices  oc- 
casionally obsoired  in  the- nursery. 

Children,  and  even  infants,  are 
sometimes  prevented  from  going 
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to  sleep,  by  a  vandy  of  drcum- 
stances,  which  materoal  solidtada 
only  can  discover :  we  conceive  it, 
therefore,  our  duty,  to  caution  pa- 
rents and  oonsaentious  nurses* 
against  empbying  ^Hificial  meaui» 
and  particularly  opiates  or  narcotic 
substances,  whether  eoiternally  or 
internally,  with  a  view  to  lull  the 
child  to  sleep ;  as  these  detestable 
remedies  tend  to  stnpify  the  latent 
faculties;,  and  to  weaken  the  intel- 
le^  of  such  tender  const itatious. 
Equally  absurd  and  injudicious  it 
the  pradicc  of  terrifying  young 
people  to  sleep  by  threats;  or  of 
wheedling  thtm  by  promises ;  for^ 
in  the  former  case,  they  early  ac- 
quire sentiments  of  disgust  and 
hatred,  which  have  the  most  bane- 
ful influence  on  their  subsequent 
condud:  in  the  latter,  they  be- 
come selfi^;  and,  at  length,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  pay  them  for 
sleeping. 

SLEjiP- WALKING,  or  Som- 
nambulism, a  remarkable  disorder, 
proceeding  from  an  inflamed  or  dis- 
turbed imngination ;  and  in  which 
the  patient's  eyes  are  widely  open; 
though  he  can  discern  no  obje^  s 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  the  power 
of  recoUediion  ^  direds  his  walks 
to  some  particular  spot ;  and,  after 
arriving  at  the  end  of  his  uodum^ 
journey,  he  retires  to  bed,  appa- 
rently composed  3  and  sleeps  calm- 
ly during  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

Dr.  CuLLEN  considers  this  af- 
fedion  as  an  oBive  species  of  the 
Njghtmabb  (oneirodyHia  a^va)y 
and  consequently  as  originating 
from  the  same  source. 

The  causes,  however,  whkh  have 
generally  beoi  supposed  to  induce 
somnarnlntiismy  are :  a  very  pkiboric 
state  of  the  blood,  especially  that 
towards  the  head  -,  a  disturbed  ima- 
gination. 
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filiation^  in  consequence  of  horrid 
dreams ;  or  particular  causes  that 
harass  tfie  mind  during  sleep  5 
and,  according'  to  Lev  ad  e,  con- 
tusions of  the  brain. 

Cure: — Where  plethora  is  the 
cause>  the  first  passages  ought  to 
be  cleared' by  a  powerful  catlwttic  5 
and  some  blood  should  then  be 
taken,  either  frofti  the  arm  or  from 
the  foot;  after  which,  alterative 
powders,  consisting  of  nitre,  cin- 
nab«r,  and  crab^f eyes,  in  due  pro- 
portions, have  been  prescribed  with 
advantage. — Ele<5lricity,  and  fre- 
quent bathing,  have  occasionally 
proved  of  servicer  and  it  will  far- 
ther be  advisable,  to  place  a  vessel 
of  water,  or  wet  cloths,  contiguous 
to  the  bed-side,  so  that  the  patient, 
by  the  sudden  stimulus  on  tlie  soles 
of  his  feet,  be  immediately  awak- 
ened.— Should  these  remedies  fail 
of  success,  it  has  be -n  strongly 
recommended,  by  medical  writers, 
to  watch  the  patient,  and  to  chas- 
tise him,  as  often  as  he  is  about  to 
renew  his  noftumal  rambles ;  yet 
we  do  not  approve  of  such  coer- 
cive measures. 

SLOE-TREE,  Black-thorn^, 
or  ScRooGs, PrMWMj  spinosa,  L.  an 
indigenous  shrub,  growing  wild  in 
hedges,  and  woods ;  flowering  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April. 
It  generally  attaihs  the  height  of 
from  10  to  12  feet,  aiui  spreads  its 
branches  from  the  root  5  prod  vicing 
small,  round,  black  berries  in  au- 
tumn, which  possess  a  very  austere 
taste,  till  mellowed  by  frost. 

Being  of  very  quick  and  bushy 
growth,  the  sloe- tree  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  hedges  and  other  fences; 
though  it  is  not  calculated  for  situ- 
ations where  its  spreading  roots 
might  obstruft  the  growth  of  ve- 
getables planted  in  its  vicinity. — 
The  wood  is  hard  and  tough  ;  on 
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which  account  it  is  usefully  cod-^ 
verted  into  walking-sticks,    teeth 
for  rakes,  and  turnery-ware.— .Dr.  * 
Withering  observes  that,  froni ' 
the  effects  which  follow  the  punc- 
tures made  by  the  thorns  of  this  ^ 
tree,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  they  * 
contain  some   poisonous   matter  j  ' 
especially  if  such  wounds  be  in- 
flifted    in  autumn.  —  The  young* 
and  tender  leaves,  when  dried,  af- 
ford, in  his  opinion,  the  best  substi- 
tute for  the  foreign  teas, — If  bruis-  * 
ed,  and  infused  in  currant  or  raisin- 
wine,   sloes  impart  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  and  a  pleasant  rough,  sub- 
acid taste,  resembling  that  of  Por/- 
laine-,  a  fad  too  well  known  to 
the  dealers  in  that  favourite  and  ex- ' 
pensive  liquor. — Characters  im- 
pressed on  linen,  or  woollen  cloth, 
vnth  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  are 
said  to  be  permanent.     On  add- 
ing green    vitriol    to   this   liquid, 
the  shade   is  not  changed ;    but, ' 
if  it  be  employed  for  writing  on* 
paper,    or    dyeing  linen,   and  af- 
terwards exposed  to  the  air,  an  in- 
delible I'iack  colour  will  be  the  re- 
sult, and  which  is  superior  to  that 
obtained  from  the  best  galls. — ^The 
dried  berries  of  the    black -thorn 
dye-linen  of  a  red  hue,  which,  on 
re}>eated  washing,    changes  to    a* 
durable  Z/gA/-^7tte.--Thebarkboilcd 
in  ley,  also  yields  a  red  tinge ;  and, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  decortica- 
tion of  this  shrub,  it  ought  to  be' 
effefted  in  the   spring : — a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root,  on  adding  a  solu-* 
tion  of  bismuth,  communicates  a 
cinnamon  shade    to  wool.— The 
blackish  bark  is  farther,  usefifl  for 
preserving  cheese  from  corruption  ; 
a  fa6t  attested   by  Bechstein  : 
the  same  rind,  together  with  the 
unripe  berries,  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  tanning.  ' 
In  a  medicinal  respeft,  a  hand- 
ful^ 
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fiil'of  the  flowers  of  the  aloe-freCi. 
eidierl  iid^sed  in  water,  or  boiled 
to  milk,  and  »trained,  affords  a* 
draught  which  operates  as  a  safe 
and  gentle  purgative. — According 
to  Dr.  Withering,  the  bark, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  and  ad- 
ministered in  doses  of  two  drams 
each,  has  cured  some  species  of 
the  ague. — An  inspissated  extract 
of  the  same  substance  forms  an 
excellent  (w/rifl^e«/,  which  is  fre- 
quently employed  x)n  the  Conti- 
nent, as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive,  but  less  efficacious  In- 
dian drugs  of  this  description :  and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  such  pre- 
])aration  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
employed  with  safety,  instead  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  seldom 
obtained  in  a  genuine  state  from  the 
shops.— *The  leaves  of  the  sloe- tree 
are  eaten  by  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats  :  the  bark  is  relished  by  hares, 
deer,  and  other  wild  quadrupeds. 

Sloe-worm.  SeeBLiND-woKM. 

Sludge.     Sec  Sea-sludge.    . 

SLUG,  or  Naked  Snail,  Li- 
fTior,  L.  a  genus  of  insects,  com- 
prehending eiglit  species ;  which 
differ  only  in  colour  j  being  black, 
U'hite,  reddish,  ash -coloured,  &c. 

These  reptiles  are  destitute  of 
fhells,  having  four  feelers  placed 
above  the  mouth,  and  which  are 
protruded,  or  drawn  in,  at  plea- 
sure :  they  move  at  a  \cry  slow 
pace ;  and,  from  the  clamminess  of 
their  skin,  leave  slimy,  shining 
marks,  wherever  they  pass. 

Slugs  infest  gardens  and  fields, 
-where  they  do  great  damage  j  par- 
ticularly if  the  land  be  stocked 
with  lettuces,. cabbages,  or  turnips. 
Hence  it  ha?  been  recommended, 
to  strew  the  ground  with  lime  in 
the  evening,  at  the  rate  of  15 
bushels  per  acre  j  by  which  expe- 
dient tliey  will  be  completely  dd- 
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stroycd ;     a$  they  advance  ftoni 

their  hiding  places  during  the  night, 

in  q^iest  of  food.     These  vermia 

may  also  be  exterminated,  by  adr 

milting  poultry  to  the  ground  in-. 

fcsted  with  them.     But,   as  mj^ny 

husbandmen  have  not  an  oppprtu-; 

nity  of  ''    *       '    •     ^  "  ^ 

dens }  ( 

stock  o; 

for  this 

ful  to  ol 

feauall 

the  siin 

them  bj 

iatiog  t 

mornin 

and  dar 

tionof  ^, , 

be  facilitated  by  strewing  withered 
leaves,  or  the  putrescent  stalks*,  of 
cabbages  and  turnips,  on  the  surr 
face  J  as  they  "devour  the  latter 
with  avidity.    • 

One  of  the  most  expeditiou3 
modes,  however,  ,of  extirpating 
slugs,  is  that  communicated ,  by 
Capt. Shank,  to  the  Bath  and  Wcsit 
of  England  Society  j  and  which  is 
inserted  ir^  the  Stji  vol.  of  theiir 
Letters  and  Paptrs.  He  directs  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  coal-tar  to  be 
poured  into  a  barrel,  and  to  fill  the 
vessel  with  water,  which  must  be 
suffered  to  stand  for  two  or  three 
days  J  when  it  will  become  power- 
fully impregnated  ;  and,  if  poured 
on  the  vermin,  will  kill  them  in- 
stantaneously. He  farther  ob- 
serves that,  if  such  tax^water.  be 
sprinkled  on  the  land,  by  means  of 
a  watering-pot,  both  before  and 
after  sowing,  it  will  infallibly  pre- 
vent their  depredation^. 

Smallage.    See  Celery, 

SMALL- POX  is  a  contagioug 
*  eruption,  attended  witl;  inflamma- 
tory fever.    The  patient  complains 
'  ofhead-ach;  nausea, and  vomitings 

Q  beat 
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feat  and  cold  5  jesbira'tlon  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  t)iTalb  fetid.  Gcne- 
hWy,  on  |he  third  dav,  small  red 
spots  appear^  particularly  on  the 
face  and  about  the  neck,  which 
gradually  spread,  sometimes  over 
<he  whoJe  body,  and  rise  into  pim- 
ples till  the  fifth  day,  when  they 
afc  observed  io  contain  fluid  mat- 
ter :  in  the  course  of  eight  days, 
tfiey  begin  to  suppurate)  a  diangc 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  their 
opaque,  white,  ami  at  length  yel- 
Jow  colour.  A  crust  is  then  form- 
ctj,  which  generally  falls  off,  after 
the  tvixlfth  djty,  fV(J!guently  leaving 
3epresseil  semi's  br'pits  in  the  skin. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  disease, 
in  its  milder  state. 

The  small-pox  is  divided  into 
two  species,  1 .  the  disttnB,  and  2. 
the  coTvfluent :  in  the  former,  the 
pustules  are  fe-^van^  separate,  wiih 

r^ted, 
5  iap; 
n  the 
lerous 
rgins, 
con- 
es are 
[is  ai^e 
ivhich 
■e  the 
srldom 
if  in- 
)f  the 
atally. 
It  may,  likewise,  be  considered  as 
'a  favourable  circumstance,  if  the 
eruptive  fevef  teas'*  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pustules,  and  the 
'patient  feel  himself  more  vigorous 
'on    the    subseqtieAt    day,      Tlie 
event,  however,  greatly  depends  on 
the  fever  j  which  generally  com- 
•mences  at  the  period,  when  real 
"hiatteris  formed  in  tlie  pustule  5 
but^  if  it  appear  before  th^t "  stage. 
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the  worst  consequences  may  be  i 
prehended.'  ,  ^ 

The  sinall-pox  is  occasioned  by 
a  specific  contagion,  WhicK  may  be 
imparted  to  tlic  body,  either  by,  the 
atmosphefe,  or  by  the  ihtrpdudio*i 
of  a  spikll  ]X)rtion  of  matter  into  a^ 
wound: — See  InoculatioW. 

Cure .;— -If  the  disorder  be  rtiild, 
and  attended  with  siich  syroptomft 
dshdye  bien  mentioned  In  the  dis^ 
tiiifl  small-prtx,  the  recovery  should 
be  chiefly  j^iilrnsied  tb  Nature, 
while  every  attention  roust*bc  paid 
to  diet  ana  regimen.  Previous  tp' 
the  appearance  of  the  pustules,  the 
pdtient  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  but 
Aty  apartment,  well  'jiired,  land  ab- 
stain from  all  animal  food ;  tKough 
Weak  broths  may  be  occasionally 
allowed  :  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  eat  all  vegetables  of  a  cooling 
^nd  mucilaginous  Icind ;.  boiled  and 
roasted  fruit  >  preparations  of  pearl- 
barley,  sago,  ^  cherries,  currants, 
Aiul berries,  &c, ;  but  cheese,  pas- 
try, and  cofife6tionar}',  are  very 
pernicious.  The  beverage  should 
consist  of  barley-water  acidulated 
with  vinegar  or  cream  of  tartar ;  or 
one  part  of  milk,  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  water^  either  to  be  taket^ 
lukewarm  y  but  wine,  beer,  coffee 
and  tea,  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
Too  great  indul^gence  in  sleej)  i» 
also  injurious,  particularly  on  lea- 
ther-beds, Vhich  always  incrensfc 
the  heat  and  fever:  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  lie  on  mattresses, 
and  be  lightly  Covered. — It  is  a 
common  prejiidice  of  the  vulgar, 
not  to  shift  the  linen  during  the 
whole  complaint  \  but  this  change 
cannot  be  too  strongly  ihculcat^ 
in  a  ^sease,  where  petspiration 
and  eruption  render  the  coverhlg 
of  the  skin  inipuVe j  though  greit 
precaution  is  required,  that  tstry 
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4c%^ VifsfWttrt  be  pcrfeaijr  fired. 
If  the  patient  Be  3n  adult,  and  of  a, 
ttcteo«e  ftattt,  Mobd-ltettfttg  m'af; 
fd  tfils  it^g^;  be'rckdrtcd  to,  wl&t 
advantiige. 

ih  'oWthieabri  tr  the  bbwds, 
Abni  bdt  we  mildest  laxatives  catf 
bcferWnrft  wotild;  hcfWt^tr,  be 
faittfe  adV Atj^^toxls  to  regutetc  thrJ 
fcbdjr  bf  cmbmerit.  d^tcfs,  c^ch 
bdrij  edrtii^dscd  bf  half  a.  ptnt'  6t 
^hey,  a  tabW-spoonfiil  of  hdncV, 
two  Uble-spcx)nttils  of  swect-oil, 
Jind  a  "dttiaD  pbrtipn  of  cotntoon 
telt :  Xuch  mjeaions  to  btf  repeated, 
iffl  ttie?  proddfe  thb  deslted  efffiift; 
Sintwlat  itiiari^  rilajr  be  emplo^dtf 
^thbenferit/  la  cases  6f  coutalj 
ilotis. — Wherd  the  ihroat  happeiji 
to  bt  atfeSed,  the  tnost  stiitable 
retiiedl^  will  be,  warm  foWentji- 
tiorts^ppJii^d  to  the  neck,  attd  mus- 
brd-jpotllticcs  to  the  feet;  ^hM 
the  Aroat  shcfuld  bd  gdi^led  ^HAi 
vinegai:  ^nd  watei;. — ^gut,  if  the 
patient  be  of  a  weak  constitution, 
or  be  reidWed  in  strength,  recourse 
rinist  be  had  to  corroborants,  such 
as  Peruvian  bark,  taken  By  the 
inoiith,  and  Injeded  in  clysters* 
^riapfeiais,  dhd  bthbr  stlmt^lant^  to 
bedevised  hy  the  proffes^lbn.  When 
a  lod^cne&i  tHriitcns  t*o  JHcre'as'e 
ihis  state  cJ  dbWIIty,  stridll  dbsti^  of 
tindure  df  thnbarb  ^tiHi  spear- 
hunt  watei*,  in  ^hifch  gum-arabic 
IS  dissolved ;  ahd  thfe  use  df  th<i 
bark,  will  be  the  rethediei  h6re  iri- 
tdteatcd. 

After  thfe  et^ptloh  htlt  taken 
pbte,  the  fever  generally  subsides; 
m  Whitih  tkse  it  is  advisable  tb'ab- 
iiiffaiViiil  all  rolfedldties,  dtid  6h^ 
rthre  ^e  diet  atforffe  pointed  odt, 
mdfi  ftfeJAslules  disappear  again, 
-Wha  HliSfeHbg-plaAirJ  dtitht  to 
•W  ^  fabfittf  id  thfe  calvfes  df  ihe  legs 
'iWOiblitdaaJ,  iridittial!  doses  ^ 
<Afa]^df  tokfctt  liitt^riall^  j  or  pari- 
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tey-root  -boTfediH  mffk,  fitquent- 
ly  eatfen;  ^ith  a  view  to  encourage 
ftfe  fertipt?6n  :  a  few  drops  of  Jan* 
(fariuni,*  g^Veh  ill  the  morning  ^hi 
ei^ening,  have  often  produced  that 
^eft,  etepedially  \^bere  convulsrye; 
symptbrfi^  were  obvious. 

If,  (fbfirfg  the  suppurativa  ^(^g^, 
dr  '^Vhit  is  tetmed  the  turn  df  thrf 
di§ord^r,'  ^e  fcvcr  be  inconsider- 
able, the  same  diet  will  be  propei',^ 
as  was  directed  ftt  the  commlencfe- 
mirit  of  the  disease^,  bat,  shodJi 
the  febrf?<^  synipfems  re-appe^r,  dt' 
the  pusfelts  siiMMy  sink  (k  dr- 
eumstdnCe  whrpb  always  dewoteaf 
gVeat  danger), 'Mi'stei-^  mntt  Irrl- 
mdcfi^tel^be' applied  to  th6  exli*e^ 
.mitiesj  thci  leg^  be  ^bbod  UMi 
ffannel ,'  AtiA^\i  fi?et  bathdtf iiJ  tier' 
{)ia  ^ziit.  In  this  particuflar'shuai^ 
tionofthfe  pdtliiiyt,  nifedicaladVlfc^ 
is  Indiirie^sably  necessary,  ind 
ought  to  bb  *r/)^et^/^  procured. 

When  the  scurf  begins'  tb  jM 
6ff,  a  gen'fle  laxative,  twifcef,  01? 
three  times  a  week;  will,  in  gtehis^ 
ral,  prevent  many  of  those  secon- 
dary complahtts  "vcdiich  frcqucritljF 
succeed  the  small-pox :  /or,  if  thfe 
eves  be  swolleri  and  inflamed,  (he 
application  ofwarm  bread  and  rfiSHt 
tvith  Gbulard-Nvater,  and  lef»chei 
tb  the  temtjles,  wilh  in  most  cases', 
remove  this  Idea!  aflfedion.  'Aiitt 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
entirely  subsided,  the  patient  majr 
gridumJy  resort  to  his  former  diet  5 
observing,  however,  some  prif^cftti- 
tibn  and  moderatiorf  in  the  use  of 
wine,  animal  food,  and  6thet  befit* 
itig  silbsbnces. 

.  IJIopUMTIOKt 

lb  prteerte  in^nkirid  frotfi  tlife 
vfelence  of  tliis  Epidemic  scoofrgfe  j 
br,  atleSst,  to  mitigate  its  effedtt, 
varidus^natthodi  have  been  devisid 
andpradWfecK    Amotig  these,- ^ 
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shall  Ul^  notice  first  of  the  inocu- 
lotion  of  the  small-pox,  by  intro- 
ducing the  minutest  portion  of 
matter  into  the  system,  through  a 
slight  wound  in  the  upper-arm^ 
made  by  a  lancet  or  cautery.  This 
bold  and  ingenious  attempt  has, 
doubtless,  been  the  means  of  pre- 
serving innumerable  lives,  and  may 
therefore  be  deemed  a.real  benefit 
to  society.  With  respe^  to  the 
most  proper  seawn  for  such  opera- 
tion. Baron  Dimsdalb  has  evi- 
dently proved,  that  the  inoculation 
ipay  be  undertaken  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  provided  the  patient 
be  skreened  from  heat  in  the  sumr 
mer,  and  from  severe  cold  in  the 
winter,  so  tliat  he  niay  enjoy  fresh, 
cool  air,  when  do  other  epidemic 
diseases  prevail :  the  most  proper 
subjeds  are  children  after  the  se- 
cond year  (on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous affedions  to  which  infants  are 
Kable^pripr  to  that  period),  witliout 
even  rejecting  scrophulous,  scor- 
butic, and  other  baluts. 

Previously  to  the  inoculation, 
the  patient  should,,  for  about  nine 
or  ten  days,  adhere  to  a  regular 
diet,  avoiding  all  animal  food,  fat 
substances,  malt-liquors  (except- 
ing a  little  small  beer),  seasoned 
dishes,  wine,  dec,  while  he  subsists 
ov\  puddings,  sago,  fruit-pies,  and 
vegetables  of  every  description,  but 
-with  great  moderation.  Baron  D. 
ifarther  dire^  the  following  pow- 
der to  be  given  three  times  durmg 
this  regimen,  or  every  third  night  j 
ipd  a  dose  of  Glauber's  ^alt  to 
be  administered  every  succeeding 
morning :  Take  calomel,  and  p^ul- 
verized  crabs-claws;  of  each  eight 
^raiiis,  and  two  grains  of  sulpfau- 
jatcd  antimony,  or  l-9th  part  of  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony  : — the 
quantity  here  prescribed,  is  for  an 
iduU,  so  that  the  ad^  411)^  or  even 
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6th  part,  will  be  sufficient  for  ^ 
cliild,  according  to  its  age  and  sex. 
— ^llie  dav  after  the  third  dose  has 
been  swallowed,  will  be  the  proper 
period  for  inoculation.  But,  if 
the  patient  be  of  a  delicate,  tender 
habit,  especially  females  5  or,  if 
die  blood  be  contaminated .  by  dis-' 
ease,  or  intemperance,  a  moderate 
portion  of  ani^nal  food,  and  one  or 
t^^'o  gbsses  of  a  generous  wine 
every  day,  may  be  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously allowed. 

Towards  the  5ih  or  6th  day,  a 
slight  fever  occurs,  but  which 
again  subsides  on  the'  appearance 
of  the  pustules  ;  these,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  seveial  days  longer,  be- 
come more  visible,  particular!); 
about  tlie  part  inoculated  ^ .  pursu- 
ing, in  general,  the  same  course  as 
the  milaor^iw/iw^  small-pox  j  and 
consequently  requiring  the  same 
treatinent,  in  its  different  stages. 

VACCINE    INOCULATION. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  importmt  phenomena,  in  the 
history  of  animal  nature,  is  the 
cow-pox,  which  was  first  duly  in- 
quired into,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced in  the  year  1798,  by  Dr. 
Jennbr,,  of  Berkeley,  Gloucester- 
shire J  though  it  had  for  ages  been 
known  to  dairy-men  in  tue  West 
of  £ngland.  This  malady  appears 
oa  the  nipples  of  cows,  in  the 
form  of  irregidar  pustules. — From 
the  observations  made  by  Dr^ 
Jknn^h,  and  subsequently,  by 
X>rs.  WooDviLLE,  Pearson,  and 
otlicr  medical  praditioners,  it  fol- 
lows, that  persons  inoculated  with 
matter,  taken  from  one  of  these 
pustules,  are  thereby  rendered, un- 
susceptible of  smaU'pox  infeBion, 
and  the  reverse.  The  experiment^ 
instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
.this  extraordinary  fad,  are  too  nu; 
meroua 
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merous  to  be  related  in  this  place : 
ipt  it  therefore  suffice  to  mention, 
^at  they  have  been  repeated  in 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
with  nearly  the  same  success. — Al- 
though many  formidable  obje61ions' 
have  been  started,  both  by  physi- 
cians and  others,  against  the  in-| 
trodudionof  a  new  contagious  virus 
derivedjrom  pruies,  into  the  hu- 
man body  J  yet  we  have  the  satis- 
fadi^n  ,tQ  say,  that  the  arguments 
^vancedin  favour  of  the  new  ino- 
culation, are,  in  our  opinion,  con- 
clusive. Indeed,  a  series  of  fa<5ts 
duly  authenticated,  in  many  thou* 
sand  instances,  where  the  latter 
has  proved  a  milder  disease  than 
Ihe  inoqulated  small- pox,  cannot 
fail  to  convince  the  most  deterr 
mined  sceptic^  though  a  few  rare 
cases  should  have  occurred,  in 
which,  from  accidental  or  unfore- 
seen circumstances^  the  contrary 
^ffe6t  has  resulted.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  firmly  persuaded, 
that  those  sanguine  and  noisy  ad- 
vocates for  the  cow-pox,  who, 
from  seliisb  or  interested  motives^ 
have  thus  evinced  their  eagerness 
of  becoming  conspicuous  in  its  de- 
fence, by  writing  and  publishing 
disuse  volumes  oi  undigested  mat- 
ter, have  only  contributed  to  their 
own  notoriety t  instead,  of  more  efr 
fedually  aiding  a  good  cause.-^ 
hence,  the  Editor  of  this  Encyclo- 
pedia i^  induced  to  repear  the  re- 
inark  he  Ventured  to  insert  in  the 
2d  and  3d  editions  of  his  L^Shires 
en  Diet,  tffc,  ihat  *"  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  whether  the  cow-po^ 
originate  from  any  cutaneous  dis- 
ease of  the  milker,  or  from  the 
grease  of  horses/*— In  order  to 
satisfy  professional  writers  on  this 
subjed,  in  general,  and  one  of  the 
xnpst  voluminous  late  cow-pox 
Jiis^rians  in'  ^particular  [who  has 
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suffered  himself  to  be  misled  in  an. 
unguarded  hour,  to  substitute  con- 
fusion of  tenns  and  ideas  for  logical' 
dedu6iion,  and  sarcasm  At  argu-^ 
mcnt),  we  shall  brieAy  observe, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  re:- 
speding  the  milder  nature,  and 
comparatively  smallcf  degree  of 
danger  attending'  the  new  inocti- 
lation,  provided  it  be  conduced  by 
able  hands.  Admitting,  farther, 
that  a  close  and  perfed  analogy 
subsists  between/the  two  diseases^^ 
(which  remains  to  be  proved)  we 
trust,  no  medical  philosopher  would 
venture  to  pronounce  everl/  person 
thus  inoculated,  completely  securer 
from  th6  attacks  of  a  future  efi* 
denticstnall'pox,  if  the  latter  should 
appear,  perhaps  in  another  climate,^^ 
6r  in  that  virulent  fonn,  in  which 
it  has  sometimes  occurred  in  6ri« 
tain. 

With  the  philanthropic  view  of 
extending  the  beneficial  ef^GU  re- 
sulting from  the  new  inociilatioti 
to  the  poor,  a  new  Dispensary, 
termed  the  yhccive  Institution,  has 
lately  been  established  in  this  me- 
tropolis ;  where  the  6pcration  is 
gratuitously  performed,  on  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Lewis,  apothecary,* 
Golden-square;  and  where  they 
receive  every  attention  that  'cir-' 
cumstances  ipay  require  j  or,  m 
cases  of  necessity,  the  patientS^  are 
visited  by  medical  gentlemen,  who 
have  benevolently  offered  iheirWi 
vices  for  that  purpose. — Lastly, 
we  understand,  that  professional  or 
other  persons  inclmcd  to'  promote 
the  inoculation  for  th<^'  cow-pox^ 
may  fitMn  the  same  qiwrter  b:;  prd- 
yided  with  cehiiine  vaccine  mat- 
ter, preserved  ob  threads,  and  con- 
fiiicci  in  phials  hcnnetically  sealed; 
at  the  reasonable '  price  pf  half-a- 
guinca  each.  ' 

SMALT,  a  species  Of  glaw  of  A 
G3  '  ilarkir 
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^rkrbluecolouf;  and  which,  oa 
IcYigatbg  it,  assi^mies  .4  beautiful 

fi-iaSe. :  resistinor  the  aftion  of  air  and 


mcrca3e  the  quantity  of  'spialt  ^ 
iTje  otfier  is  called  jBjsiju,TUj  to 
which  we  refer. 


^H9 

ht;jt3,ai\  racp ;  for  this  is  tl^cironly 
guid?  in  seeching  for  food  j  wSife. 
ihan,  being  endowed  wi^h  su{>eri6r 
faculties^  can  dispense  with  such 
sagacity.  Nevertheless,  remark- 
able Instances  of  acut^ness  of  snidll, 
in  the  rational  creation,  have  soihe- 
tiipes  occurred. — Sec  tKc  article 
pnpuR. 

SMEX»T,  or  Salmo  ep^lams', 
L.  a  fisli  pf  a  "beautifiil  form  and 
colour ;  its  he^d  is  ^ransparpnt,  and 
the  skin,  in  gpneral,  so  thiii  tlia^^ 
with  a  good  niicroscope,  the  cifcu- 
I'atjon  pf  the  blood  may  be  dislin6U^ 
perceived. 

Snielts  inhabit  the  seas,  ^nd 
nevj^r  swim  at  a  great  distance 
trpm  Ae  shore,  excepting  wh'ea 
they  asqend  the  current  of  rivers. 
Jn  the  njoiiths  of  November,  De- 
ccjmb^r,  and  January,  incalculable 
numbers 'arp  caught  in  tKe  'th^mpj 
9nd  ^ecj  in  March  and  April 
fliey  cast  their  spawp^'  after  .which 

they  i^nifornol; *'"'"  *"^  **"  "- 

though  the  ypi 
their  native  sti 
Several  inches 
nes  in  size,  sc 
12  inches  and 
^nd  weig;ping 
a  peculiar  fla^ 
jesembles  that  of  the  violet. 

Srpelts  are  i^  season' towards  the 
latter  end  of  sunimei",  or  in  tftetier 
gjpning  of  ^iltumn : VtBey  ar^ 
.  soji  P/te  siVpets  pr  London,  split 
^nd  ori^d,  mndpr  tlie  panie^of  ^7'/e<jf 
sparHvps  :-;-^gicijres  eat  tfieni  as  a 
jrelislTto  a  ^iVss  of  wine,  in  th^ 
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reniocts  ,mca  have  contrived,  va- 
nfyas^wefn^,  bf  whidifliel)enrilf 
of  fi^e^  migbt  be  enjoyed,  without 
ftc'inccfevenience  resulting  "fMti' 
rfch  fertiigaeibh.-^Hating'lllrtaaf 
Sfefed  'sonife '  dft  (hesfc  *  expdHieftt^V 
nnder  t|ie  article  Chimney  (vol.  i. 
ft).  Sl^-'IS);  W'shafi  hefe  add  a 
mw  'btftfef  knethods,  }if  "WSLf  of  iiip- 
c^enienc'.      ■'  '     ' 

^"iV  if 'the  funnel  be  too  short 
(whicB  15  rtccessarllylfi*  daSi6  inform 
ovJldThgi,  as  itv^dld  6tbehvlse 
endapgei^th*  roof)/  it  wijl  be  ad- 
▼ihab!^  \b  66ntra«ft  th^  opening  6f 
flie  chinincjr,  so  as  to  cbhipel  the 
aS'Cumberit  kir  to  pass  thfou^h,  or 
af  test'  very  near  id  the  fire.  Iliiis, 
fte  funnel  Witt  becomcJ  Wartned  j 
fifid'the  bcinfinfed  air,  being  raftfifcd 
by  hca^  \kfill  hse*  u^^^afrds'^  ani 
^i^tab  a  proper  driughf  at  the 

oHfiAr     ^  '    '        ^'    '      ; 

'  i.  An^er  cause  of  chimnies 
smokin^^^^s  fronithis  injiidhnobii 
^fibi?6f  k  tfoor:*  Hertte,  rfthe 
door  a^fehiti^ney  happen  to  be  oh 
fte'sdmc  lfi<}c  of  the  robrt,  and  the 
forral^^^sHWild  open  'a^(dnst  tftd 
wall;  ihi  air  WiH  necfessanly  pass 
ihWtBf'cKimntfjr, 'atrd  expel  th^ 
sfti61ce^in(b  the  rooni.  This  Ih* 
cdd^nicAce  ^1  be  felt  barticti- 
larly'6n- 'ifcuCtihg '  the  door  5'  the 
btiitetie'W^^'  'then  considerably 
increased^  to-  tfie  '  gteat'  ^nojr^ 
'ifi(ic^"«r  thoie  ^vho  may  be'  tiear 
ffife'fittf.  Sdch  ritiisarice  may  Bfe 
fesilf ^pfctcti.ted,  by'  plj^fcin'^  k 
Skrceh  pdm  'the  wfaU  fbtmd  th* 
Are-place,  -so  as  to  ihtercfe6ttfie  afk 
A  rmfi'^nfpld  iddtb'dd,'  ho#«^ter, 
atfiat'of  4jBahgiiig  thie  hinges' "bf 
the  db6r,  so  £lt  it  tnay  op&i  th^ 
feontiiiSr'tirs^  5  and^thtb  oecrfsion  * 
cJutToaf  of  atr  to  cfrculhte  alonj^'th^ 
dppoait^'v^afl.  '  •  »  w  •♦ 
Lastly^  the  chimnies    of  ne«r 

boosei^  forVant  olf  knffici^t  yen- 


tthtion,  frequently  smoKe  to  such 
a  degree,  as  tb  rcnder*%rtn  nliVl?)S< 
utlii^abitable.'  '  To  rrt^edy  tfflrf 
Unpleasant  fiiolestation,  1!  has  beetf 
pnopo^«d  tb  dt&v*^  doWn  the  uppei^ 
sash  of  a  window,  for  the  space  6t 
ati  i^cih. '  As  the  frames,  ho^x^evcr, 
arc  generally  fixed,  'especially  Inf 
did  housesl'kn  expedient'  has  beerf 
ado{)ted^  of^uttin^adireul^r  holj? 
hi  k  pane  of'  glass,  and  substitnt^' 
wig  H  round  platfeof  tin,  suspend^ 
cd'  on  an  axi;^,  and  divided  into 
vanes  5  which,  l>eing  severally  bent 
in  an  obli(:jue  dii'e^on;  are  moved 
by  the  currfcht  of  air  j  and  the  ven- 
frlator  is  forced  round,  in  a  mannef 
fiihiilar  to  the  Sails  6t  a  windmill. 
This  contrivance  generally  Answers 
the  end  proposed  ;  but,  as  the  con-i 
tinual  noise'' is  very  troublesome, 
the  foUowfag  method  has  been  pre^ 
flJrably  devised.  'It  simply  con- 
sists in  taking  but  ^  pane  of  gl^ss^ 
aCnd  suspcnding'it  on' hinges,  so  ai 
tofbeopiihed  and  shut' at  pleasure  J 
or,  th^  pant  may  be  set  in  a  lid 
f^ame;  arid  su^portitdbfy  t\^o  move^' 
Hbl^  joints  on  each  side,  serving  the 
purpose  of  letting  it  down,  or  draw* 
Ingup  a'nd  shiiKing  it,  accbrdin^ 
ttd'circurtastai^^,  having  propet 
hinges  at  the  lower  ^drt:  thus,  by 
bpehing  such  pane  to  a  greater  or 
fesfs  distance,  Wie  tieceskarv  sbppl]^ 
bf  fresh  air  may  be  admitted, 'with- 
dut'eXpo^ing'persoris  in  the  inborn', 
f6  ih&  drdd^t.'-^See  akb  Fittu- 

'  SMOKING,  a  pradice  of  con- 
suihing  tobac<*o,  'by  \vhieh  tlie  cul 
leaves  of  tliW  drug,  bfeing  previt 
ously  put  iiito  ^  pipe,  kre  kindledj 
and  the  fathe  or  smbke,  after  beinfe 
itiliated,  is'di^h^rged  thtmighthfe 
'inbnth. 

'  Smoking  has  been  strongly  rq- 
coththeilded  by  Dr.  Short;  oh 
accohnt  of  its  beneficial  effcds  t6 

*  G4     '  "^  '      perscAh 
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pereoDs  of  gross,  pblegmatici  nsd 
corpulent  habits }  as  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  are  supposed  to  accelerate 
tiie  slow  circulation  of  their  blood. 
It  is,  likewise,  said  to  be  occasion- 
ally useful  to  such  as  are  liable  to 
^TARBH8^especia%  during  chilly,, 
^nd  damp  weather,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  mo- 
deration $  but  persons  of  this  de- 
acriptton  ought  alwap  to  employ  a 
long,  and  thoroughly  clean,  pipe^ 
frequently  taking  a  little  beer,  tea, 
jor  similar  diluent  liquors:  they 
should,  however,  not  resort  to  such 
pradice,  a  short  time  before  or 
alter  meals  ^  because  it  then  mate- 
rially contributes  to  retard  di- 
gestion.  . 

No  young  people,  espeoally  those 
of  lean  habits,  should  indulge  in 
tmoking ;  for,  though  in  certain 
cases,  it  may  be  productive  of  ad- 
vantage, it  is  to  tkiin  extremely 'de- 
trimental ',  exciting  giddiness,  naa-r 
sea,  violent  purging,  &c.  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  many  personf 
have  con  traded  the  disgustii^ 
pradice  of  parting  with  their  sa- 
liva every  minute ;  and  have  thus 
eventually  smoked  themselves  into 
a  cons;imption. 

Farther,  habitual  snioking  during 
the  summer,  is  more  prejudicial  to 
health,  than  in  tho  winter  ^  fpom 
the  increased  evacpation  of  saliva, 
which  it  necessarily  occasions  j  and 
from  its  being  also  apt  to  fender 
.the ,  body  feverish.  . ,  Another  in- 
copvenience  attending  this  prac- 
.tice  is,  that  it  render  the  teeth  of 
a  yellow,  or  black,  hue^  and, 
while  ioul  pipes  are  employed,  it 
is  apt  to  corode  these  useful  boneft, 
80  as  to  taint  the  breath,  and  even 
^to  induce  putridulciixs  iathe  gums. 
Hence,  we  seriously  advise  aD  per- 
^ns'careluUy  to  refrain  from  this 
abiuiti  custom,  unless  it  be  indi. 
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eated  as  a  medicine,  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned ;  for  it  not  only 
vitiates  their  fluids,  but  weakens 
the  digestion,  and  eventually  ua- 
pairs,  or  at  least  stupefies,  the  ener- 
gy of  the  mind. 

SMOKING,  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, is  a  noode  of  preseiTing 
meat,  such  as  hams,  bacon^  geese. 
&c.  by  previously  sahing,  and  thea 
exposing  them  to  the  smoke  aris* 
ing  from  a  wood-fire.  For  this 
purpose,  the  chimney  is,  usually 
furnished  with  recesses  or  lofh$ 
which,  communicating  with  the 
funnel  itself,  in  a  lateral  diredion, 
do  not  admit  a  large  volume  of 
smoke  to  per^^ade  the  articles  thera 
suspendea  -,  but,  as  the  latter  gra- 
dually receive  the  ascending  fumes, 
they  become  impregnated  with 
them  in  a  tnore  uniform,  and  ef- 
fe&ual,  manner .^n  this  country, 
where  coal  is  the  general  fuel,  it 
becomes  more  dimcult  to  smoie 
hams,  apd  other  meat :  bence,  epi- 
cures have  contrived  a  method  of 
eifeding  that  objetSt,  by  means  of 
small  chimnies  purposely  built, 
with  a  hearth  below,  where  th^ 
kindle  a  wood-fire,  especially  from 
the  brandies  of  the  .junipkr- 
TREE,  the  fumes  of  which  impart 
to  the  fiesh  of  animals  a  very  agree- 
ablf;,  pungent  flavour. 

Willi  resped  to  the  salobrify  oi 
jiRoi^<^  provisions,  and  particolarly 
ham,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  (voL  *ii*  p.  42?)  :  it 
therefore  remains  to  add,  that  such 
food  oug|it  never  to  be  allowed  to 
yp^ng  people,  before  they  hav^ 
completed  tjieir  growth,  ngr  t» 
adults  in  a  feverish,  or  debilitated 
state.  Even  the  robust  should  eat 
it  only  as  a  relish,  and  with  great 
•moderation,:  ..    ,, 

. ,  SmoiiMg  of  L^mfi,  is  a  circun^* 
stance  frequently  disregarded  in  do- 
mestic 
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toestic  life :  as,  however,  the  fames 
ascendiog  frona  the  oil,  especially  if 
it  be  tainted  or  rancid,  are  highly 
pernicious,  when  inhaled  into  the 
lungs  of  asthmatic  or  other  persons 
liable  tOy  compl^Tnts  of  the  chest, 
we  shall  communicate  the  follow- 
ihg  simple  expedient :  Let  a  sponge, 
three  or  four  mches  in  diameter,  be 
mobtened  with  pure  water,  and  in 
that  state  be  suspended  by  a  string 
or  wire  exadly  over  the  flame  of 
the  landp,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
inches ::  this  substance  will  absorb 
all  the  smoke  emitted  during  tlie 
^evening,  or  night  j  when  it  should 
be  rinsed  in  warm  water,  and  thu^ 
again  rendered  fit  for  use. 

.SMUT,  a  disease  a  feeding  al- 
mpst  every  species  of  corn,  the 
grains  of  which  become  filled  with 
H  fetid  black  powder,  instead  of 
containing  farinaceous  matter. 

Having  already,  stated  (vol.  u 
pp.  17071,  and  voL  ii.  pp.  65- 
00),  the  result  of  several  experi- 
ments, made  with  a  view  to  prc-r 
vent  this  pernicious  distemper,  we 
ahall  now  communicate  such  ipe- 
thods,  as  are  maintained  to  have 
proved  efficacious ;  thus  rendering 
our  accounts  as  perfed:  as  the  na- 
ture of  this  work  will  admit. 

lo  the  6th  vol.  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
pommends  the  following  i/^^/^,  as 
being  preferable  to  any  other:  hav- 
ing successfully  employed  it  for 
several  years : — 'Let  half  a  hogshead 
of  strong  ley  be  made,  by  passing 
v/aicr  repeatedly  through  wood- 
fishes ',  and  be  put  into  a  copper 
«ith  half  a  poupd  of  arsenic.  This 
mixture  is  next  to  boil  for  about 
^ve  minutes,  when  the  poisonou|i 
properties  of  the  arsenic  will  be  so 
tfminjshed,  that  birds  or  fowls  may 
^ick  up  the  uncovered  grain^  after 
it  has  been  sown,  without  receiv- 
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ing  any  injury^  The  ley  sbouli 
now  be  •  poured  into  a.deep  ^xssd^ 
and  be  suffered  to  stand  UIl  it  be^ 
come  cold ;  when  a  strong  .wicker- 
basket,  suffideotly  capadous  to 
hold  two  bushels,  is  to  be  set  in  the 
jiquor,  with  half  a  bushel  of  wheats 
which  ought  to  be  repeatedly  stir- 
red; the  light  gxains,  and  dus^ 
particles  that  may  rise  t;o  thp  surr 
face,  being  carefully  removed* 
Tlie  grain  is  next  to  be  draine^t 
and  laid  on  a  brick  or  clay  floor  ;  a 
si^fficient  portion  of  lime  should  be 
strewed  upon  it,  in  order  to  pr^ 
pare  it  for  sowing.-^Tbis  quantity 
of  ley,  Mr.  Andrews  observes, 
is  suffidont  for  steeping  ^0  busbelg 
of  wheat  j  and  he  farther  remarks- 
that  only  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
lime  will  be  required  for  drying 
four  bushels,  provided  it  be  nixed 
the  night  before  it  is  used. 

iTie  vitriolic  c'^    '  "    ' 

triol,  has  lately  b 

success,  by  an  a 

turist,  J.  S.  Jen 

preventive  of  smi 

employed  for  th 

one  gallon  of  tL 

water  j  which  f( 

ture  for    iramei 

experiments    arc   of  tfic.  greatest 

importance;    aod  we, trust   tliat 

future  trials  will  fully  ascertain  the 

efficacy  of  tliis  process, 

SNAIL,  ox  Helix,  L.  a  genus  of 
testaceous  insci^,  comprising  sixty 
spiecies,  of  which  the.  following  ane 
the  most  remarkablci  viz, 

1.  The  horteiSLsis,^  .ox  JCoTf^xfiaa 
Garden  Snail,  abounds  in  thisCouiiK 
try.  It  is  covered  with  i,  brown 
shell,  and  furnished  with.two  horns, 
containing  lis  organs  of  sight,  winch 
it  protrudes,  and  drayi^s  j^n,  ^i  plea- 
sure. Ihis  insed  is  remarkable  for 
the  viscous  traces  wliich  it  leaves 
behind  in  its  course. 

2.  The 
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*>  Th^*  'hnmniia..  or  BftH  (^ril^n^   fJcial  ^c^*  t^^c  dqsc  prcs^bed  ir^ 

ffif  p3ge*aTb(|ve  cited;  should  1>(? 
cqritihued  fcgr  one  of  two  mootbs, 
or  tfftVL  for  a  lofiger  period,  accoVd'- 
ifi^  to  circumstances.   ' 

•SI^CAKEV  th^  Common,  6r  Cb-^ 
hiler  natrix,\  L,  a  native  rqptSTe, 
which  is  often  fpiirid  ip  mdkf, 
places,  and  in  feanH,  near  waters, 
ft  is  ff om  two  to  three,  and  in  the 
south  of  Eurojpe,  bfjtert  ten  feet  id 
length  :  the  back  is  of  a  dusky  co- 
Jour, '^and  the  Tb€;)Iy  is  beautfrolhr 
variegated  \^ith  bl'aci  apd  bluIsK 
stripes,  tt  |ias  two  rows  of  spiaflf 
serrated  teeth,  arid  is  perfe^;jr 
naniiless  j  being  destitute '  of  ftq 
Canine  teeth,  'vpt^  ^svhich  vipers 
apd  oth^r  v'enohious  serpci^ts  are 
furnished.  It'  produces  nunierbus 
^gs,  generally  drpppipg  themofl 
OTnghfjls,  where  tftey  are  hatchS3 
hf  the  warnith'  of  the"  sun.   *  '  '^  '^ 

The  cjommbh  snake  feeds  oil 
sniall  insets,  frogs,  arid  vegetable 
substances;  thris  being  of  eissfendH 
service  to  raahkin'd:  as*  it  dcvou?s 
considerable  pfimbers  of  fi^d'aiM 
harv&t-mice.'  *"' '"' 

S5{^rAKE-^VfiEp,or  Pofy^onrm^- 
L.  a  genus  ofpVjuits'fcdniprehpnding 
Ihirty-three  specfcs,  ten  of  whicn 
are  natives  of  Britain  :  the  foBoW- 
ing  ^re  the  principal j  pamely  :"'"^ 

1.  rhhHi)4thp\p£r:^  See  W^- 

TER-PEPPER.  '      ^^'     - 

2.  The  Persicafm,  or  Spotted( 
Sntake-weed,  abounds  in  ditcliesj 
and  watery  situations  j  thougH  ft 
is  sometinics  fotitid'iri  corA-flefdsi 
where  it  flowqrs  from  tlie  rnonth  of 
July  to  Sejjtembef.  yi^s  si)e6ies  S 
slightly  aCid  arid  asmngcnt :  it  fi 
eaten  by  goats, '  sheep,  and  horse^ 
but  feftifed  by'fiWs  aPd  c6^s.-4 
Li  X  N  ^  uis  infold  i  us ,  that  vC'Oofteii 
clotli,  previousiy  d))ppN  ^^  '^  ^^^ 
tion  of  ilum;  'a'6dh$i-«$^  ^  jretfow 
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cplpnr  from  ^  dccoGiop  of  .this  gur^ljsh  flpwere  coyeycd  with  3 
plant.— Da  MB  OUR  NJ5Y  obtained  yellow  dowii,  in  tJie  n;icMU(is  of 
^n  oKvp  colour.  July  ^nd  Au^st. — liiis  narcotic, 

3.  The  Bistqrta,    See  Bistort    poisonoug  plant^  ought  to  be  care^ 
the  Great.;. '    ^-^-  ---''-     * '^       •     ''    ' 

4.  Thevivi^arum.  See  Bistort 
the  Sniall.        ' 

^.  T^^  Ffigpfiffrum,  Sec  Buck- 
wheat.   '  ' 

6.  Th^  5^3ucK- 

-yi^EAT  th 

7.  The  )r  KwoT- 
GRAsp  Sn  ;  found  on 
Toaid-sides,  r^ts^  aod 
^rnr^cj^s  in  \  gra- 
yfjlly  soil :  a^  Apm  to 
ti^olieT.—  of  grass  is 
eaten  by  o  leep,  goats 
and  hp^  :  its  seeds  are  a  grat^iit 
tood  to  small  birds  of  every  de-; 


J;iIy,-r-T|iis  herb  was  formerly  in 
gre?at  repute  among  th^  supersti- 
tious 5  bi^t,  at  prejjent/an  t;xcellei^t 
laniproil  ip  expressed  f;:om  its  s-eec^ 
in  Gcrmp'ny.  ,  '  / 

^.  Th&droniluTn ,  Ca^^f's-^noux, 
or  Lesser  SN.AP7DPAG0N,  tl)rives 
In  wjrn^ni  turf)ip-fieljjj,.anfi  Ijtj^r^ 
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remedies^ ,  however,  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  with  caution  j  as  too 
lirequei^  a  ^'cpetition  of  that  con- 
vCilsivc  effort, will  eventually  weak- 
en the  seose-  of  4>mdUng,  or  induce 
bleedings  fi^ocn  the  nose. 

SNIPE,  the  Common,  or  Scolo-^ 
pax  gaUinagOflj.  a  bird  of  passage  j 
of  which  tterc  are  more  than  forty 
T^rieties,  mostly  breeding  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  subsisting    on   inserts. 
Some  of  these '  wild-fowl  frequent 
moors,  others  ITeUght  in  swampy 
bushes,  and  still  otliers  in  the  open 
fidds.   .The  twq^lir.st  classes  are 
common  in  Britain,  esiiecially  dur-, 
ing  the  summer,  and  sometimes 
throi^hoat  the  year.  Tiiey  seldom 
exceed  four  ounces  in  weight,  and 
•"  '"    •    '  )ng  bill, 
length : 
ite ;  the 
eathers, 
1  black- 
on  lofty 
K)gs,  or 
leycon- 
l  grass, 
loloured 
taken, 
twigs  of 
ime,  in 
one  of 
Mtsman 
remov- 
willfced 
irtg,  and 
'  snipes, 
hods  of 
y  means 
,  in  tl)e 
Decem- 
and,  as 
\t  wi^nd, 
e   him- 
because 
js  him, 
a  fair 
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mark,  at  which  he  may  aim  with 
some  prospe6t  of  success. 

Snipes  poasess  a  most  delicate 
flavour }  on  account  of  which  they 
are  hij^bly  e&teemed  at  the  tables 
of  the  opulent  j  who  prefer  them 
to  partridges :  but,  as  the  former 
bird  is  eaten  together  witli  its  in- 
testines, which  contain  many  sti- 
mulant inse6ts,  &c.  it  has  been 
justly  supposed,  that  the  frequent 
indulgence  in  such  food^  is  apt  to 
induce  the  gout^  or  at  least  to  ac- 
celerate its  paroxysms. 
"  SNOW,  a  meteor,  which  is 
formed  by  the  congelation,  or 
freezing,  of  vapours  iu  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Snow  differs  in  no  other  respcft 
from  rain,  but  that  it  is  frozen  iu  its 
descent  to  (he  eard),  and  falls  in 
colledive  masses  of  transparent 
whiteness :  these  are  known  mider 
tlie  name  of  Jlakes. — It  has  been 
erroncousi}'  believed.that  snow  pos- 
sesses more  fertilizing  properties 
than  rain  3  but  the  real  di^rence 
has,  by  Marqg&af,  t>een  ascer- 
tained to  be  eiu:eedingly  small.  It 
serves  to  defend  corn,,  and  all  otlier 
v^etablfS,  from  the  severity  of 
winter-frosts  j  as  it  prevents  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth  fron^  being 
evolved  through  tlie  surface  of  the 
land,  and  consequently  ameliorates 
tiie  soil.  Tlie  plants,  being  tlius 
sheltered,  shoot  forth  in  the  spring 
with  renewed  vigour  J  and,  being 
cherished  by  the  genial  rays  of  "the 
sun,  vegetate  witli  increased  luxu- 
riance. 

SNOW-DROr,  the  Common, 
or  Fair-Maids-of-Fbbhua*y, 
Galajithus  nivalis,  L.  a  aative  pe- 
rennial plant,  growing  in  orchards, 
meadows,  and  the  siaes  of  hedges  -, 
flowering  in  February  and  Mai'ch. 

The  snow-drbp  presents  a  beau- 
tiful little  £ower,' and  is  chiefly  es- 
teemed 
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taemed  on  aceount  of  its  early  ap« 
pearance;  adorpiag  the  garden, 
when  the  soil  is  covered  with 
snow :  it  is  divided  into  three  va- 
riedes,  known  under  the  names  of 
single,  semi-double,  and  doable, 
which  differ  only  io  the  seasons  of 
their  .flowermg.  They  may  he 
easily  propagated  in  any  soil^  and 
will  multiply  exceedingly  by  off- 
sets from  the  roots. 

The  roots  of  the  snow-drop  may 
be  made  subservient  to  an  useful 
domestic  purpose:  Dr.  Darwin 
thinks  that,  if  they  were  dug  up  in 
the  winter,  and  prepared  in  a  simi-^ 
lar  manner,  they  might  afford  a 
nutritioos  powder,  resembling  that 
of  SALEP.  He  observes,  that  he 
once  bcHled  a  few;  which  on  last- 
ing them,  possessed  no  unpleasant 
£avour.  He  is  therefore  of  opi- 
ni<»i,  tliat,  if  prolific  seeds  could 
be  procured  from  tliis  plant,  it 
might  be  advantageously  cultivated 
for  the  same  puiposes  as  the  Or- 
chis ;  a  conje^fture  which  is  cor, 
roborated  by  the  experiments  of 
Gleditsch,  who  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  snow-drop,  an  ex- 
cellent starch, 

SNUFF,  a  well-known  prepa- 
ration, the  basis  of  which  is  <o- 
lacco,  reduced  to  powder  5  other 
matters  being  incorporated,  with  a 
view  to  impart  a  degree  of  pun- 
gency and  peculiar  odour. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task,  to 
.eHumerate  the  various  compounds 
ihat  have  been  introduced  to  the 
inoilcc  and  patronage  of  the  public, 
in  different  countries:  l\ence  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  there  are 
three  principal  kinds  of  snuff,  which 
are  known  under  tlie  •  names  of 

franulated',  impalpabCfi-,  and  the 
ran,  or^  the  coarse  part  remaining 
after  the  second  sort  has  been 
.sifted..    :  * 
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The  prance  of.  taking    snu^ 
though  less  detrimental  to  health, 
is  nut  less  whimsical  than   that  ck 
smoking  ;  for,  if  continued  to  ex- 
cess, it  occasions  such  a  copious 
discharge  of  mucus  ^om  the  nos- 
trils, as  will  eventually  impair  the 
sense   of   smell,  sometimes  even 
corrode  the  membrane  lining  the 
nose,  and  occasion  deep  ulcerations 
in  that  organ.     An  instance  occurs 
ki  the  TransaSiions  of  (lie  Learned 
(A6ia   ErudilorumJ,  for  the  yea* 
1715,  of  a  person  .whor  by  his  ex- 
travagant use  of  snuff,  at  lei^tfa 
WHS  troubled  with  a  polypus  in  the 
esophagus,    which  rendered  him 
unable  to  take  any  nourishment, 
and  literally    starved  him. — An- 
other consequence  of  indulging  ia 
this  singular  custom  is,,  that  it  fre- 
quently affeds  the  twice  -,  for,  as  a 
kind  of  stridure  is  thuii  induced  at 
the  base  of  the  nose,  which  com- 
municates its  influence  to  the  pa- 
late and  organs  of  speech,  the  vo- 
tary of  such  custom  isjconsequeutly 
stimulated  to  take  additional  quan- 
tities, in  order  to  remove  the  ob- 
stru^on. 

The  occasional  and  moderate  nse 
of  snuff,  however,  is. in  some  cases 
beneficial."  Thus,  if  a  person  be 
subjed  to  head-ad),  or  to  diseases 
of  die  eyes,  or  ears,  a  few  grains 
of  such  powder  will  often  afford 
speedy  relief,  in  consequence  of  iii- 
stantaneous  sneezing.  On  th^ 
other  hand,  we  would  advise  thoi>e 
who  know  the  satTsfadion  of  clean- 
liness, to  avoid  as  long  as  possible, 
the  taking  of  snuff/  and  such  as 
are  liable  to  phthisical  complaints, 
hemorrhages,  or  internal  ulcers, 
should  be  particularly  cautious ;  at 
the  indulgence  of  this  pradice 
might,  to  them,  be  produdive  of 
fatal  consequences. 

SOAIi,  or  SoL«,    PUuroneSU^ 
solea, 
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Stff&tt,  Ti.  8  ffsfa  thSitt  flbddDcK  ml  ul6 

Bt'kisfa '  <?6a^,  afhtl  is  of  varions 
tite^ ;  those  takt^h  on  the  westerrt 
Aore*  wcigWng  from  stx  to  seven 
poah^'e^h;  ^hi!e  soch  ^  are 
canght  oil  the  eastern  cbast,  sel- 
doth  etbeed  6he,  or  at  the  ottnost, 
tvro  pounds  in  weight.  The  ttp- 
jter  pirt  bf  Its  bodjr  is  df  a  deep- 
brown  cblddf,  ^3  the  bfeily  !s  per- 
ffeftly  whrfe. 

Thfe5<^  fish  drc  taTcen  by  means  of 
ti^mifl-neiSf  at  every  season  of  ihb 
jnt ;  but,  by  the  1  and  4  Gfitt;  I. 
c.  18,  they  are  p^olribited  to  be 
cau^,  if  less  th^n  ^eV^en  inches  iri 
lrngth,,froratiieeyeto  the  tip  of 
the  tail.  ' 

Stjles  are  higWv  esteemed  dn  ac- 
count of  their  delicate  flavbbr  •  the 
fecility  With  '^ich  they  are  di- 
eted ;  and  Ae  rich  nutriment 
Siey  afford :  these  good  Qualities, 
hbwcvfer,  are  supposed  to  decrease 
Irt  proportion  to  ttieir  larger  size. 
Hence,  the  most  climinufive  are 
jostiy  preferred;  but  they  ought 
to  be  dressed  as  soon  as  possiblie. 
because  th^  delicacy  is  impaired 
by  keeping. 

SOAP,  a  compbsitiori  of  fiked 
iHtaYine  saif;  in  a  state  6f  combinA- 
lion  with  aoirttal  or  vegettible  oil : 
It  is  someftmies  dty  and  hard,  ^t 
trthen  soft  and  lit]uid  ;  being  fna- 
nufafturedin  various  waj'is,  wiiK 
and  Mfidiout  heat;  Inlt,  is  the^fi 
depend  on  tlie  same  pilnciplc,  we 
iihaH  state  only  thfe  comrabn  me- 
thods. 

Whete  large  qnantirte^  bf  sda^ 
»re  to  be  tbmied,  heat"bec6mi6s  in- 
dispcnfeaWi.  Fof thh  ptl^^o5•e,  a  te^ 
is  made  of  SodB  aild  qbicFT-rmie,  iA 
the  pfopbftioii  of  fcJtir  perti  '6ti.\\h 
former  tdorie  df  the  \^^6t\  ahA 
^liichls  «tiiBcifenHy  sti*oh^  td  beat 
an  e^.  Equal  parts  of  such  ldjr,ahti 
d  sottt*  tadl6w;or  fc/8,art  rrtit  pdUr- 


soA , 

6dfnteacojypef,pteifced  over  agfttitfef 
fire,  and  ^hrea  contSnually,  til* 
they  begin  td  tinftte ;  Ttlien  mi  rest 
df  the  tey  is  added,  and  the  a^ti- 
tion  cdifrtinued,  till  the  ingredients 
be  completely  incorporated.  The' 
mixture  ii  ne:rt  dost  Into  ptopef 
vessels,  at  th6  bottom  oT  whicn  df 
little  ^hreri:^ed  chalk  is  spfead,  td 
prevent  it  from  adheiing :  and,  id 
a  few  days,  the  softp  acquirfes  fl 
sufficient  degree  of  cbnsisfence,  to 
be  taken- odt,  atid  formed  into  ob- 
Ibhg  squdres. ' 

Such  is  the  process  by  whichi 
the  vartous  kirfds  of  soap  arc  mi-; 
Aufaduiied ;  the  only  difference* 
being  in  the  dls  empit^ed  in  the 
composition.  Thus,  the  cortmon 
h^rd  skiap  is  prepared  from  the 
caustic  ley  abbve-mentionid,  with 
the  addition  rtf  talllow.  The  ^- 
nic^,J4ticant,  or  Spani^k  Soap,  with 
6live-oiI  J  Green  So&p  with  that  of 
fa])e,  hehip,  or  Knsced  j  Biaclt 
SoaJ)  with  train-oil ;  and,  lastly, 
the  ordinary  Soft  Soap  is  formed 
b<r  using  pot-ash  as  a  snbstiiut* 
fbr  soda,  together  with  tallow,  of 
train-oil ;  te  which  i^  added  ^  larg6 
quantity  of  commoh  salt.-^TRi 
perfumed  compounds,  kno>Am  un- 
der the  names  of  Palm,  Viole'i,  Al^ 
mond,  or  other  Soaps,  *Tre  prepar- 
ed in  a  similar  manner ;  the  oili 
of  such  vegetable  stibstanc<*s  bein^ 
employed,  instead  of  thoSe  of  th* 
u^nal  kirid. 

The  vegetable  dils,  ^s  well  as  thfe 
fat  of  aiiiraals,  gertehilly  consumed 
in  difc  maftdiiadture  of  soap,  raising 
this  arride  to  A  high  price,  ejt- 
jfenh^is  have  sucefesstiilly  beeA 
m.fd(*,  i^ith  ^  view  to  stibsHtbtfe 
Juft'dii  Th6  ohly  dbjtAioti  to  itl 
generjtl  u^e,  is  a  dfsd^teibt^  Shleti> 
of  Which  it  catiriot  be  dbwydi- 
vesticd.^Wftft  d  sitiiflar  dcUgrf. 
CuAFTAL  has  proposed  to  tttipiow 

tuooL 
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ChiMe"  vdl.  21)  thfc  %  tbbfc- 
pfcf^f^c^  Id  tfi'e  vmii  itodifiieh  ato 
made  boiling  Jiot  ^  iittiifn '^hteds  W- 
ligs  <ir>ny  idtnlof  "^ddit^ti  d6ih. 
^hib  be  gradually  Birown  in,  anfl 
S^y  "Will  bfc  <^>A5dfljr  dis^l^d.-^ 
rre^b  pbrtlohs  affc  then  to  bespar- 
h^y  ^tkfed )  l!ie  tnhtttire  must  be* 
^stantUr  a^taViM :  -^hdn  lib  iiidr^ 
fif'tttc  wbollydubstatlte  tan  be<fe?-' 
folyfeli,  'tKe  'soif)  win  'be  i^eady  ; 
ifid,  vfhen  Cb6\,  h  fit  for  usc.-J 
Tills  comp6urid  has'bcert  trfed  in 
wasftihg,  and  fotind  to  ansvt*'^  thS 
s^nte  Mfribs^a  As  'ddtlittloh  so^b  : 
\<retlt«^df-fe'c61lbfeiV6,  it'mi|1it  W 
idv^atttJteebail^^npsthufed  ^r  that 
'txptHiive  irtfdfe,  m  hurtferons  Ya- 
i^Uitt  5  providfed  the  rags  eotild'te 
iabt^inedlri^^ffident  qoanfltles,  itid 
lit  a  resasckiable  price. 

*  'As  Varfou^  "fraads  are  ^pra^ftJScfd 
Hh  the  rii'ariufadiirers,  and  eipe- 
"daTly  by'thfe  tfetailcirs  6f  ^6aj7,  '^ 
^iddidg  ingfedlertlls  that  incfeftse  its 
Hirdight,  blit  dimrdsh  its  vftlae,  \i-iB 
deem  It  our  doty,  to  give  a  feW" 
'hJhts  fbr'defefting  snch  ittiposl- 
^tions.,   Thb  liquor, -gencf ally  lim- 

*  ployed  for'sufch  nefarious  purpose, 
•is  a  strong  brirtfe  tti.lde  of  cotnii^6'n 

'iilt  and'^^tefr^hlphitoaybc  addeU 
'  to  sd&p  fbrtn'ed  ^tallow  (the  ii^gft- 

di^nt  brtttdpisilljjr  aiied  in  the  Iriai^- 
'Kaoncff /)f  Britain),  without  Ven- 
*Jfcring  it  sbfbtr,  or  less  ctinsistent. 
*tn  order  tbJJt'oSreibrs  ^ditheratJoA, 
'it  will  be  simibitftt  to ' expose  ^a 
;'pt*fee  of 'tte'siisjieAfed  soap  fo  the 
'  idr,  fortiViril  days,  when  the  wA- 

*  Ut  ^^'^ll  eV^^rafe,  arid  the  quantify 
"Itos  Attti(felarttfy^dded,  iti^  tJe 

accurate!]^  ascertained,  by  the  dl- 
•*?Wnish«tfVl%hf  oftHe  sdap.  Sc- 
*V&fel  btHrfr  Sidhods  hSve  befei 
^hrifved  ^r  'tkAn^Tig  thls*arti- 
•^  bttt^tt'iSsyfcfemghdfWer'solft- 

'imvc  k  ltet'bcl)tfe^JCatAt*T^ 


gAi*ehiT!Jr  kh^^;^^d,  ^#*rii%'m»«to*' 
pd^ed  to  prdpagWjfc  s^Mil  teHHJrw 
ledgfe.  Hene**/^  Hhan  ptbeiifcd<a 
rfeView  *e  ^ribipal  pbtttits  tbSt 
have  b«^  grtnted'W)  tfpfeciilatew 
in  this  article;  and  li^kt  e>x{^id 
the  ttses  to  wfaldh  sosip^mAf  bt  Bp^' 
^ired. 

'  111  November,  17^,  Mr.  S'a- 
*ttfeL  Poi^  dbt^ihfed'a'^tfeht,  i6f 
a  method  of  preparing  Mis  fdr  nJa*- 
rtnfafturiirg  haiPd  soap,  either  with, 
dr  without;  the  aid  of  any  talki#,  6t 
other  ^ease,  Mfa  dhcft^fier  than  thft 
Uftiujil  ratie.  itis-proQes^j-hciWetep, 
fs  too  compfek  t6  Ife  Tindent&od; 
fe!ltC(^pting  by  rftatiiilliatfrers :  tftb 
Inquisitive  reader  ^i  'tiierefbre, 
bbiVsUk  the  iZ'd'i^fl.  *  the  iicjbii^i. 
?ory  of  Arts,  &b.  'whfcre  a  difl^s^ 
specification  is  inserted. 

In  July,   T^eO,    a    bat«Wt  tf^ 

:^htcd  to  Mr.'Iirtik  CfeddR,  <ht 

'a  tn'elhod  of  rtwfkitig  •i<Mp,'by  ftrcanb 

of  ihe  Vol^tife/t«ihen<l,  ahd'Tteg^ 

^tablc  alk^ir^s,  te.  "His  hi^ntirtn 

consists  in'ixtta^iig  thte  ydatifc 

alkahfrom  liriiie,  feitHcrby  distil- 

Mon,  or  inits-TaW*9tite  t  aild  retf- 

'derihg  it  caustic  by  liieahs  df  tiri- 

slackefd  Kme,  in  thepropbf^n  A:' 

'cftie'pint  to  e%ht  of  raw  »tlrth\j. 

"Th^e^fe  poured  intbacaSk'^bt^ 

•dr'8  hours,  wh^  the-il^ArSq^dr^ 

^fs  dra#n  off,  arici  Worpbftited  with 

'thccommon  ttififerials  fbr'tb^ktlhfe 

'  isoap.    The  -patciHee  IJftefHfe  ew- 

ptoys  stich  '^kaHne  fey,  ind  -a!** 

the  taw  brine,  f6r  the  purposfe  ^f 

■fctrefllgthening'tlie  brdiiliiy  s<iap,  io 

'^s  to  itnpirt  to  it  gtesiter  elcarneis 

'  dhd  solidity.    Ht  ftrthfir  bbftertes, 

•^tiat  such  Urthbos  Kxitiotn'hwiy 'tfe 

"brdfitaWy'appfi^d  t^  the  ctetisWg 

'of  tsvir  *gfcods  'frditi  tWe<utiftti6tt» 

-ftikit^r  \rith  <<«eii  tMyktt  iW- 

pregbHtid  5  bj  'bdifing '  tJfc  1i^tt*r, 

'andcausitig  fflfe  itebtn  tfeftit  dittos 

frooiihe  xfAMtt^Ws^^  a>^slak5^f 

vapour. 
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wapCfor,  to  pays  into  dose  vessels, 
in  which  sudxgoods  are  suspended^ , 
.  Soap  is  one  of  the  most  valuable ' 
articles  in  domestic  economy  :  its 
uses  in  varioas  manufai^res  re- 
quire no  desciiption.    The  ashes, 
refuse,  or  waste,  remaining  aftef 
lliis  compound  is  made,  ifurnish  aa 
excellentmonttre.  (See  vol. i.  p. 27.) 
The  sudst  or  water,  in  which  soap 
Las  beea  dissolved,  are  of  great 
service  to  gardeners;  as  tliej  ef- 
fci^ually  destroy  insects  in  hot- 
houses.   (Sec  aliio  vol.  ii.  p.  496,, 
and  Yo!.  iii.  p.  232.)     Farther,  it 
appears  from  a  patent  granted,  in 
June,  1780,  to  Mr*  Samuel  Un- 
wiH,  and  which  is  now  expired; 
that  soap'Su4f,  ^er  being  used  in 
•cowcripg,  washing,  &c.  may  be 
rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  serve 
the  same  purposes,  repeatedly,  and 
even  for  toe  rp-procfuSHon  of  soap. 
He  dire6bany  quantity  of  the  suds 
(when  rendered  useless  by  the  foul 
or  greasy  matters  they  may  hold 
in  solution)^  to  be  boiled  over  a 
brisk    (ire  $     in   consequeiure    of 
which,  a  scum  of  grea^,  oil,  &c. 
will  rise  to  the  surface.   This  must 
be  saturated  or  dissolved,  by  the 
gr9dual  addition  of  pot-asii,  or  si- 
milar alkaline  salt .:  the  whole  be- 
ing stirred,  till  the  scum  disappear. 
The  soap-suds,  thus  corrected,  are 
iiow  to  boil  for  two  hours,  whcji 
the  tire  must  be  discontinued,  in 
order  that  all  feculent  or  earthy 
particles  may  subside.     TheUquor 
will  then  be  found  sufficiently  pu- 
ritied,  and  may  again  be  employed 
lor  scowering,  ice.  every  time  re- 
peating the  process  before  described. 
In  order  to  make  soap  of  such  re^i- 
Jied  suds,  the  patentee  direds  any 
quantity  to  be  drawn  off  into  shal- 
low vessels,  in  which  it  must  be 
evaporated  over  the  fire,  till  it  ac* 
q^re  a  due  coasisteiice  3  and,  by 
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a^din^  the  usual  prqx>rtioo  of  se^ 
salt,  the  mixture  will  becoone  hard, 
aad  possess  all  the  properties  of  sa-* 
ponaceous  matter/ 

Soap  ia  alsojofconsiderable  utility 
in  medicine :  for  thttf  purpdse,  how- 
<;ver,  it  is  prep^ed  without  the  .aid 
of  heat )  theiey.  .being  filtred  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation^  to  sucti 
adegree,  thata  phial  capable  of  hold- 
ing an  ounce  of  water,  will  contain 
one  ounce  and  21 6  grains,  or  near- 
ly 1 1  oz,  of  such  Uxivium.  Oncf 
part  of  the  latter  is  then  mixed 
with  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  sweet- 
almonds,  or  of  olives,  in  a  stone  ves- 
sel 5  the  ingredients  are  occasion-^ 
ally  stirred  j  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  a  firm  white  soap  will  be 
obtained. — ^IVis  compound  is  re- 
puted for  its  eificac^  in  dispelling 
calculi,  or  stones,  in  the  human 
body  i  and,  when  dissolved  in  ale*, 
it  has  with  advantage  been  admi- 
nistered in  the  jaundice.  Boer-* 
HAAVE  always  prescribed  it  with 
resinous  pills  ;  as  it  contributes  to 
decompose  them  in  the  stomach, 
.But,  of  late  years,  soap  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  is  now  seldom 
employed  in  medicine )  though 
^we  are  informed  by  M.  Bbllot> 
that  soap- water  has  been  given, 
^with  the  happiest  efFeds,  to  per- 
sons bitten  by  mad  animals. 

Inhere  are  numerous  vegetables, 
that  may  aflbrd  proper  substitutes 
for  soap,  in  its  various  applications 
'  to  domestic  uses ;  but,  as  many  of 
these  have  already  been  pointed 
out  f  and  others  will  occur  in  the 
subsequent  pages  j  we  refer  tho 
r^der  to  our  General  Index  of  Re^ 
Jerence, 

SOAP-EARTH,  or  Steatites,  L. 
a  species  of  fossil,  which  abounds 
in  Devonshire,  CorhwaU,  and  tu 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Liitari 
Point.    It  is  geoei^ly  of  a  wbile. 
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^  gi^  Goknr,  lotermixed  "^th 
gimiish  or  7el)o.wish  shades ;  is 
cpmpofe^ofyery  fine  particles ;  of 
a  firm,  equal,  and  regular  texture  -, 
and  is  very  h^vy.  Its  surface  is 
smooth  and  glo^aj;  It  feels  soft 
and  greasy  5  and  nei^ier  melts  in 
tlie  moutb,  nor  adheres  to  the 
^pngue,  or  stains  the  fipgers. 

Thi9  n^qera)  may  be  formed  in* 
to  a  paste  with  water,  which  is 
c^ily*  worked  on  the  potter*s 
vh^l;  aad  if,  thus  manufa^ur- 
cd,  it  be  expose^  to  an  intense 
heE)t,  it  becomes  $o  hard  as  to  emit 
£re,  when  stricken  against  steel. 

The  9oap-earth  possesses  simi- 
lar properties  with  FullerVearth, 
s^d  isempkQred  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  woollen  cloths  n-om 
gre^e:  it  dojBs  not,  bowper, 
'^ork  so  easily  as  clays ;  and,  when 
digested  with  vitriolic  acid,  it 
£onns  a  salt  somewhat  resen^bliqg 
that  obtained  by  evaporating  £p- 
fom-water. 

SOAP-WORT,  the  Common, 
9r  Bkuisewort,  Saponaria  offidr- 
naiis,  L.  a  native  perennial,  grow- 
^  in  meado>ys  and  hedges  -,  flow-; 
erii^in  July  and  August.^ — ^The 
}eaves  possess  a  disagreeable  bitter 
^e  :  if  bruised  and  agitated  with 
water,  they  producp  a  saponaceous 
froth,  which  may  serve  for  remov- 
ing greasy  spots  from  linen,  9s  well 
ju  wpolle^i  cloths ;  but  it  discharges 
no  colours. — T^e  roots  ire  some- 
what pungent,  have  ^  sweetish 
taste,  and  in  smell  resemble  those 
pf  liquorice ;  a  strqng  tindure  may 
bepreparei},  by  digesting  t|icm  in 
te&ifiid  spirits. — In  medicine,  this 
plaiut  is  npw  explofjed  -,  but,  ip  dor 
^n^tic  qconomy^  the  s^p  expressed 
froqi  thp  roQ^  stalks  and  leaves, 
fpiiy  he  employed  as  a  Substitute 
^  9i3i0p,  m  cleansing  raw  or  coarse 
§]pcl:i,aqdiike^ise  ^r  fine  lioeo^ 
.:«lip.  XIII. — voL.iV. 
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i^  the  washii^  of  which.  It  will 
save  at  least  one-half  of  that  ex- 
pensive article,  otherwise  required. 
-r-Lastly,  the  admirers  of  winged 
inse«$ts  may  catch  the  most  beau- 
tiful butterflies  on  the  flowers  of 
the  common  soap- wort,  which  arc 
visited  by  them  during  twilight. 

SODa,  Fossil,  or  Mineka;. 
Alkali,  a  peculiar  salt,  which  ia 
found  native  in  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  but,  as  the  quantity  thv\« 
obtained,  i^  inadequate  to  its  exten-*^ 
sive  coqsuraptioo,  various  methods 
haye  been  devised,  for  procuring  it 
from  ^ea-salt;  and  ^Iso  by  thg 
biirning  of  the  salt-wort,  together 
with  other  saline  plants,  which 
grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast. 
T-See  BAR11.LA,  and  Fossil  Ax- 

KAtl. 

Few  articles  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  ^e  arts,  manufaSijres, 
and  domestic  econoiipy,  than  soda. 
It  is  indispensably  necessary  iqc 
rpaking  hard  soap  j  and  also  fprm^ 
an  excellent  substitute  for  this  ar- 
ticle 5  as  four  ounces  of  the  for- 
mer, and  six  of  the  latter,  are  fully 
equal  to  16  ounces,  or  one  poupd 
ot  soap,  for  cleansing  I4lbs.  of 
clotlij  by  hand  >  while  it  softens  tlie 
hardest  water  :  thus,  a  saving  will 
arise  in  the  ex  pence  of  from  one- 
third  to  one-half,  accordingly  as 
that  pperation  is  performed  by  the 
hand,  pr  by  machines. — ^The  su- 
perior effefts  of  S0J3  are  fully  eviur 
ccd  in  the  cleansing  of  fleecy  ho- 
siery, flannels,  or  worsted  stock- 
ings ;  which,  when  managed  with 
warm  water,  soap,  and  pot-ash, 
acquire  an  unpleasant  odour,  and 
are  apt  to  shrink,  in  consequencp 
of  the  rubbing,  particularly  if  they 
be  immersed  in  cold  water :  where- 
as, by  using  the  fossil  alkali,  these 
inconveniencies  are  said  to  be  com- 
pletely avoided^    and  nicither  the 
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qualitV  of  the  goods  will  be  im- 
paired 5  nor  the  hands  of  women, 
when  the  soda  is  judiciously  em- 
ployed, be  injured  in  the  same  man» 
ncr,  as  generally  happens  by  the 
common  ley. 

Farther,  as  frequent  bathing" 
or  washing  of  the  body  greatly 
conduces  to  health,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  dissolve  a  small 
portion  of  soda  in  the  water  thus 
employed  J  or,  at  least  to  pass  a 
towel  wetted  with  a  solution  of  soda 
and  soap,  over  the  surface;  for  such 
practice  opens  the  pores,  and  re- 
moves the  disagreeable  odour  aris- 
ing from  profuse  perspiration : — a 
similar  application  will  be  produc- 
tive of  equal  advantage  to  horses 
that  are  employed  for  racing,  post- 
chmses,  or  other  purposes,  where 
great  exertions  are  required. 

If  a  weak  solution  of  soda  be 
poured  into  foul  bottles  or  casks,  in 
which  wine  has  been  kept  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  will  com- 
pletely dissolve  the  tartarous  crust 
that  is  formed  on  their  inner  sur- 
face : — ^boot-tops,  saddles,  or  bri- 
dles, may  with  such  liquid  be  ef- 
fcdually  cleansed,  while  the  origi- 
nal colour  of  the  leather  is  pre- 
served. 

This  alkali  may,  likewise,  be 
employed  for  sweetening  kitchen* 
utensils,  and  particularly  for  re- 
moving grease  or  acids  from  copper 
vessels ;  because  these  concretions, 
when  suffered  to  remain,  form  a 
strong  poison,  and  may  be  produc- 
tive of  deleterious  effcds.  In  a  si- 
milar manner,  it  may  be  used  for 
tin  and  iron  vessels,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  rusty.  Lastly, 
as  the  utensils  of  the  dairy  are  apt 
to  acquire  an  acid,  disagreeable 
smell,  during  the  summer, and  par- 
ticularly after  a  thunder-storm, 
4hoMgh  every  attention  be  bestow- 
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ed  on  them,  such  fetor  may  be 
completely  removed  by  a  small- 
portion  of  soda,  which  will  render 
the  milk-vessels  perfeftly  sweet ; 
while  it  neutralizes  and  (fispels  the 
acid  ferment  imbibed  by  the  wood, 
and  which  might  otherwise  taint 
the  milk. 

The  crystals  of  soda  are  not  less 
useful  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 
Thus,  a  solution  of  this  salt,  is  an 
excellent  gargle  for  cleansing  the 
throat,  mouth,  and  gums,  both  in 
a  sound  and  in  a  diseased  or  ulce- 
rated state;  while  it  whitens  the 
teeth ;  and  dissolves  all  incrusta- 
tions that  may  be  formed  on  th«r 
surface,  "^-Ithout  injuring  their  ena- 
mel. And,  if  a  small  quantit}'*  df 
this  liquid  be  occasionally  swal- 
lowed, after  washing  the  fauces,  it 
is  said  effedually  to  remove  &  fetid 
hreaih.  Soda  ife,  in  many  instances, 
preferable  to  magnesia,  for  correct- 
ing acidity  in  the  stomach ;  nay, 
it  is  even  Mserted,  that  it  prevents 
the  gout,  gravel,  stone,  and  similar 
disorders :  lastly,  if  the  fossil  alkali 
be  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  in 
the  proportion  of  14  parts  of  the 
former  to  12  of  the  latter,  it  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  mildest  laxatives  5 
namely,  the  Rochelle  Salt. — See 
also  Glauber's  Salt. 

SOFT-GRASS,  the  Meadow, 
or  Holcus  lanatus,  L.  a  native  pe- 
rennial, growing  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  particularly  in  moist^ 
light  situations :  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  This 
grass,  though  vegetating  late  in 
the  season,  is  ytry  produdive  >  but 
is  not  much  relished  by  cattle :  it 
makes  a  soft,  spongy  hay,  that  is 
very  hurtful  to  horses;  which,  by 
eating  it,  become  affeded  with  a 
profuse  discharge  of  urine,  and 
general  weakness.  In  case  any  hay, 
obtained  from  this  vegetable,  be 
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zt^iietiiilly  given  to  those  valua- 
ble animals,  aii  immediate  change 
of  food  will  prevent  i£s  farther  ill 

efFe6ts. 

.  As  the  stalks  of  the  nieadow 
soft-grass  attain  a  height  of  fronl 
two  to  thtee  feet,  and  the  rodt  Is 
eminently  calculated  for  consoli- 
dating loose  sandy  soils,  it  nierits 
to  be  cultivated  in  such  situations. 
SOIL,  signifies  the  ground  or 
mould,  in  which  vegetables  grow ; 
«nd  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
teceiving  and  dispensing  their  nu- 
triment. 

Having  already,  under  the  ar- 
ticles Arable  Lusd  }  Land  -, 
Marsh  ;  Moor  ;  &c.  stated  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reno- 
vating or  restoring  exhausted  soils, 
and  of  converting  them  from  a 
state  of  nature ;  we  shall  now  com- 
municate a  few  hints,  by  which 
their  quality  may  be  ascertained. 

To  cffeft  this  purpose,  Berg- 
iJAN,  FoBDTCE,  KiRWAN,  and 
«ther  eminent  chemists,  have 
analyzed  ihe  constituent  parts  of 
different  soils,  namely  j  carbon, 
lime,  clay  and  siliceous  sand  j  and, 
according  to  the  respedive  por* 
tions  of  these  ingredients,  they  con- 
ceive that  the  relative  fertility  of  soils 
might  be  determined.  But,  as  such 
analysis  is  very  inaccurate  and  un* 
certain,Dr.D  A  R  wiNproposes  to  dry 
a  few  pounds  of  different  soils,  in 
the  same  temperature':  When  their 
tnoisture  is  evaporated,  they  must 
be  weighed,  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat.  As  Carbon  is  a  principal  in- 
gredient in  calcareous  earths,  he 
conjectures,  that  the  soil  which 
loses  the  greatest  poftion  of  its 
weight,  is  dbe  most  fertile;  because 
the  carbonic  matter,  being  the  prin- 
cipal nutriment  of  plants,  will  be 
dissipated  in  the  flame. 

Another  mode  of  examining  the 
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fertility  of  soils  is,  by  calculating 
their  specific  gravity,  when  dried 
at  equal  distances  from  the  fire,  iu 
bladders  furnisljed  with  small  aper- 
tures 3  and,  after  immersing  them 
in  water,  by  accurately  observing 
the  difference  between  their  respec- 
tive weights,  both  in  that  fluid  fnd 
in  the  air.  But  the  most  certain 
criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  land,  is  afforded  by  attend- 
ing to  the  growth  and  colour  of  the 
vegetables  spontaneously  produced ; 
and  which  in  some  measure  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  soil  beneath 
their  roots.  Thus,  tlie  Fox-glove, 
and  Sandwort,  abound  in  sandy- 
situations;  the  Brook-lime,  and 
^bme  species  of  Cresses,  in  moist 
ground;  the  Corn  Saw-wort,  or 
Way-thistle,  indicates  a  good,  as 
the  Dock  shews  an  inferior,  soil. 
Many  plants  might  be  added  to 
this  list;  but,  we  shall  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  if  an  accurate 
Geographical  Catalogue  of  such 
vegetables,  as  grow  in  particular 
situations,  were  published  in  every 
country,  it  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, in  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
fertility,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
different  soils. 

Soiling.  See  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
SOLOMON's-SEAL,theSwEET'- 
SMELLING,  or  ConvallaHa  Poly*' 
gonatum,  L.  a  native  perennial, 
which  growsin  mountainous  woods, 
and  the  fissures  of  focks,  principally 
in  the  county  of  York  :  it  flowers 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.— ^ 
This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  sheep 
and  goats,  but  is  refused  by  horses, 
hogs,  and  cows.— 'Its  roots  consist 
of  a  pulpy,  tuberous,  white,  sweet, 
and  mucilaginous  substance :  in 
times  of  scarcity,  they  have  been 
converted  itito  a  wholesome  bread) 
and  are  always  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  lower  classes  in  Swedcfi 
H2  and 
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and  Russia :  a^ood  &tnrch  may  like* 
wise  be  extraSed  from  tbcm  j  -and 
the  expressed  juice,  being  some- 
what aci'id,  serves  as  a  cosmetic,  or 
a  lotion  for  pimples,  &c. — ^Tbe 
young  shoots  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  following  species,  may,  in  the 
•pring,  be  eaten  like  asparagus. 

SOLOMON's-SEAL,  the  Com- 
mon^ or  Convallaria  multiflora,  L. 
18  also  perennial  J  grows  in  woods 
and  thickets  ;  and  flowers  in  May 
or  June.  This  plant  is  eaten  by 
cx)ws,  goats,  and  sheep  j  it  possesses 
the  properties  of  the  preceding,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree ;  and  to  which 
it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance,  that 
it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  its 
•mailer,  white  flowers,  tipped  with 
green;  whei-eas  those  of  the  former 
are  larger,  tliough  less  in  number^ 
and  white,  with  a  green  line  run- 
ping  down  each  segment. 
Soojyj.  See  Soy. 
SOOT,  a  volatile  powder,  of  a 
deep  black  colour,  and  an  extremely 
bitter  taste  :  it  arises  from  burning 
wood,  coal,  or  other  fuelj  or, 
more  stridly  speaking,  from  the 
smoke  condensed,  and  deposited  at 
the  sides  of  chin^iiies. 

Considerable  quantities  of  soot 
arc  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
^  ammoniac ;  and  also  by  dyers, 
for  imparting  a  fawn  colour  to 
wool. — (Se£  vol.  ii.  p.  207).  But 
'  the  principal  advantage  derivcdfrom 
It,  is,  when  used  as  a  manure  for 
cold,  moist,  and  clayey  meadows, 
and  pastures';  as  it  is  of  a  warm 
ameliorating  nature ;  aftbrds  nou- 
rishment to  grass  ;  destroys  noxious 
inserts  ;  prote£U  the  crop  fioa> 
chilling  rains  ^  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  MOSS.  The  quantity 
varies  in  different  counties,  from  15 
to  25,  and  even  40  bushels  per 
.acre ;  but  it  ought  to  be  strewed 
«D  the  land  during  the  winter^  aud 
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in  calm  weather,  so  that  the  sub- 
sequent vernal  rains  may  wash  it 
into  the  soil :  for,  if  its  distrvbutioa 
be  delayed  till  the  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
great  heat  theq  evolved,  will  affed 
die  tender  shoots  of  the  grass,  aad 
occasion  a  temporary  check  to  its 
vegetation .     Some  circuuispedionj 
however,  is  required,  that  tlie  soot 
be  genuine-,     as     the    chimoey- 
8  weepers  frequently  mix  with  it 
finely-sifted  coal-ashes;    in  order 
to  increase  the  bulk  ;  but  this  fraud 
may  be   easily  detected,    by  the 
grittiness  and  uncommon  weight  of 
the  soot. 
Sorb.  See  Servicb-tres. 
Sore-throat.  See  Quinst. 
SORREL,  the  Common,  or 
SoBREL-POCK,  Rumex  Aceto$its, 
L.  a  native  perennial,  growing  in 
meadows  and  pastures,   where  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June. — 
This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  horses, 
cows,  goats,  sheep  and  swine. — 
It  is  cultivated  in  France  and  Bri- 
tain, for  culinary  purposes  ;  as,  in 
the  former  country,  its  leaves  are 
a  frequent  ingredient  in  soups,  and 
also  ( aten  in  salads ;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  esteemed  for  their  cooling 
properties,  because  they  tend  to 
allay  thirst;  to  promote  Uie  urinary 
discharge;    and,    when  boiled  in 
whey,  they  afford  a  palatable  drink 
to  persons  labouring  under  inflam- 
matory fevers. — In    Ireland,    the 
sorrel-leaves  are  used  by  the  lower 
classes,  both  as  a  kind  of  sauce  to 
fish,    and  also  with  milk:    they 
possess,  however,  a  very  austere, 
acid  taste,  when  raw%  insomuch  as 
to  divest  the  teeth  of  their  enamel ; 
hence    they  should  not  be  eaten 
by  those  whose  stomach  abounds 
in  acidity. 

The  seeds  of  this  vegetable  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine  >   but 

are 
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jtrei^  pretoentjr  accordlngtoHcM  ir^ 
cni|>loy€d  bj  the  Swedes  among 
tkax  bvc&d'coni,  and  reduced  to 
fioAr  5  ntxy^  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
fdia  convert  them  into  bpead^  iHth- 
ont  any  dddiUon.^-^Itfi  rooKs  kare 
•a  aastart,  bkterish,  Uia^,  and  are 
cbieiljTahiabbtotaBiiers;  aodalao 
fur  the  red  tinge  which  thejr  jieid, 
after  having  bee&  drird  and  boiled. 
Oa  ^dibgahtm  to  this  deto^on, 
psintnrs  prepare  k  fine  i^  o^oar, 
hot  wfakh  'u  ttsdoM  in  dytmg.-^ 
BoEKHAAVB  obtained  from  the 
joke  of  the  Sorrel^dock,  an  cMe*- 
<ia/  suti,  roaeoibHug  that  of  kmans . 

SORa&L,tbeSiis«F*s,orDoc£, 
Bmmaae  Aceiosella,  L.  h  also  a  sadfre 
pereimial^  which  grows  in  landy 
OKadows,  pasturcf,  and  gravel- 
waiksi  it  flowers  ia  May  and  Jane. 
•^l^  stalks  of  this  {dant>  which 
affords  a  wiioksoroe  lood  fw  sheep, 
■flilw  escetd  id  mchetm  height : 
itdea^rves,  however,  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  cows  partaking  of  the 
fihaty's  Dock,  Field  a  milk  tiaged 
wttfayMd. 

SORREL,  theOoMJiON  Wooo, 
Sour  Tms^oii:.,  or  Cuc&ow- 
B&«A&,  O^ka  A€ito€ella,  L.  aoo- 
tier  iuitivepaTenntal,wbicb  abounds 
4o  wdods,  alMdy  hedges,  and  on 
inafks  :  it  flowers  in  the  stiooth  of 
ApiiL-^l^  vegetable  is  «aten  by 
floats,  ^bogs,  acid  sheep )  but  is  not 
relished -by  Qowft,  and  is  revised  by 
horses*  its  ^rple  leaves  }  ieid,  on 
etptesgrnta)  a  grateiuHy  acid  juice, 
which  has  been  beneficially  nscd 
IB  s06rbi]tic  atiptions :  and,  if  such 
juice  ht  properly  darified,  evapo- 
rated, and  deposited  in  a  cool  place, 
it  will  produce  a  considerable  qoan- 
tky  of  add  ctystels,  which  may  be 
eiDploytd  for  removing  iroft^moulds 
ivom  lineB-clodi ;  and  which  are  sold 
tinder  the  nanae  *of  Essmiiiai  Salt 
i^Lemom.'^AB  in^sion  of  tiffi, 
kave&  makes  a  palatable  diet-drink 
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In  ardent  ferers^  and,  on  being 
boikd  in  mik,  they  form  an  agree- 
able whey.  They  have  also  been 
successfally  applied  to  scrophulous 
nkers,  when  roUed  in  a  cabbage 
leaf,  and  digested  in  warm  ashes, 
till  they  were  reduced  to,  a  pulp.-*- 
But  the  most  easy  and  efficacious 
way  of  preserving  these  leaves,  is 
that  of  converting  them  into  a  kind 
of  coiisefve,  with  die  addition  of 
double  their  weight  of  sugar  -,  m 
which  form,  tiiey  are  an  excellent 
sobslitute  for  lemons,  and  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  all  putrid 
and  other  fevers,  where  antiseptics 
are  indicated. 

SOUP,  a  strong  deco^on  of 
beef,,  veal,  or  other  animal  sub- 
stances j  and  which  is  generally 
seasoned  with  aromatic  vege- 
tables, pepper,  or  similar  heating 
a|Moe8. 

Soups  form  a  principal  article  ^t 
the  tabks  of  the  luxurious ;  being 
generaUy  served  as  a  first  comae.; 
Sioi^h  sometimes  they  constitute 
the  whole  dinner  of  those  who  ane 
less  opulent,  under  the  mistaken 
notion,  that  such  liquid  is  move 
wholesome,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
than  soUd  meat.  See  vol.  i.  pp. 
364-5.  Such  dishes  ought,  how« 
ever,  to  be  given  with  great  cau- 
tion to  convalescents  3  as  the  lar^ 
proportion  of  spices,  wines,  and 
other  stimulating  articles  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  soups,  can- 
not fail  to  oppress  the  stomach,  to 
irritate  the  system^  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

Portedfie-sanp  is  a  kind  of  cake 
formed  of  coiKcntrated  broth; 
which,  being  divested  of  all  fat, 
while  the  putresoeQt  parts  of  the 
meat  have  been  evaporated  by 
boiling,  is  reduced  to  a  gelutinons 
consistence,  resembling  that  of 
glue.  This  composition  may  be 
preserved,  in  a  dry  place,  fur  three 
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or  four  years :  it  is  recommended^ 
on  account  of  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties, by  Sir  John  Pringle,  and 
may  prove  of  essential  service  on 
long  sea-voyages ;  as  it  requires  to 
be  eaten  with  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetables ;  and  thus,  in  some  mea- 
sure, prevents  the  attacks  of  that 
scourge  of  mariners,  the  sea -scurvy. 
—When  portable  soup  b  to  be 
cooked,  it  will  be  advisable  to  put 
half  or  a  whole  ounce  of  this  sub- 
stance into  a  vessel  containing  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  which  must 
then  be  placed  over  the  tire,  and 
continually  agitated  with  a  spoon^ 
till  it  be  perfe«5tly  dissolved  :  thus, 
it  will  form  an  excellent  and  nou- 
rishing liquid  j  requiring  no  other 
seasoning,  but  a  little  common  salt. 

South  ERN-wooD,the  Common: 
Sec  MuGwoKT,  the  Common. 

Squthern-wood,  theSea:  Sec 
Wormwood,  the  Sea. 

SO  W-BREAD,  ox  Cyclamen  Eu- 
ropceum,  L.  an  exotic  plant,  some- 
times cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious.  There  are  five  species 
of  this  diminutive  herb,  each  of 
vrhich  produces  several  varieties  j 
all  bearing  beautiitd  fragrant  white, 
reddish,  purple,  or  fl^-coloured 
dowers. 

All  the  species  of  the  sow- bread 
may  be  propagated  by  their  seeds;  . 
and  the  respective  varieties,  by  di- 
viding their  roots  :  they  require  a 
light,  dry  soil ;  and  to  be  planted 
in  borders  of  walks :  in  case  of  se- 
vere frost,  the  plants  should  be 
sbeltered  by  mats. 

In  a  fresh  state,  the  root  of  the 
sow-bread  has  an  extremely  acrid 
.and  burning  taste;  but,  when 
dried,  it  is  almost  totally  divested  of 
such  property.  It  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  errhine  ;  or  to  be  form- 
ed into  cataplasms,  for  discussing 
scirrhous  and  ccrophulous  lum  ^rb. 
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Internally  taken,  it  operates  dowly, 
though  with  great  virulence,  as  a 
purgative ;  and  is  apt  to  inflame 
the  fauces  and  intestines  ;  but, 
when  roasted  in  embers,  it  may  be 
eaten  with  safety. — In  Germany, 
an  cHutment  is  prepared  from  these 
roots,  which  serves  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  relieving  costiveness,  when 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen^ 

If,  however,  the  root  of  the 
sow-bread  should  have  been  in- 
advertently swallowed,  or  eaten 
among  other  vegetables,  it  will  be 
advisable  either  to  take  an  imme- 
diate emetic ;  or,  if  some  time  have 
elapsed,  to  drink  large  portions  of 
oily  and  mucilaginous  liquors,  such 
as  the  solutions  of  mutton-suet  in 
milk,  of  gum-arabic,  salep-pow- 
der,  and  similar  demulcents. 

SOW-THISTLE,  or  Sonckus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  forming  13 
spedes,  four  of  which  are  iod^e- 
nous:  the  prindpal  aire  the  f(^w« 
ing: 

1.  The  oleraceus,  or  CoMMoif 
Sow-thistle,  grows  on  cultivat- 
ed ground,  dunghiUs,  and  in 
hedges ;  its  yellow  flowers  appear 
from  June  till  August. — ^Thc  leaves 
of  this  troublesome  weed  are  the 
favourite  food  of  hares  and  rab- 
bits; they  are  likewise  dressed  and 
eaten  among  other  culinary  herbs. 
The  roots  have  occasionally  been 
converted  into  bread.  —  Sheep, 
goats,  and  swine,  devour  this  ve- 
getable, but  it  is  not  relished  by 
horses. 

2.  The  arvensii,  Cork  or  Trbr 
-Sow-Thistle,  is  perennial,  thrives 
in  clayey  com -fields,  and  on  dttcfa- 
banks,  where  it  blo^vsin  August. — 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  flowers  of 
tliis  plaflt  follow^,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, the  course  of  the  sun.— Cows 
and  goats  eat  this  species,  of  which 
horses    arc    excc^lingly  -fond.— - 
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BBOAftvBiv  remarks^  that-  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Cora  Sow- 
ihistle,  when  cut  oiit  in  the  sprmg, 
and  mixed  with  bran,  afford  an  exi> 
ceUeot  food  for  cattle  and  swine. 

3.,  The  pcUustris,  or  Marsh 
Sow-Thistlb,  grows  in  watery 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  from 
six  to  tea  feet ;  flowering  in  July 
and  Augu«t.—*While  youngs  this 
plant  furnishes  nourishing  food  for 
cattle :  hence  it  deserves  to  be  cul« 
tivated  in  swampy  meadows.— Its 
flowers,  like  those  of  all  the  this- 
tles, are  visited  by  bees. 

SOWING,  is  the  ad  of  commit- 
ting the  seed  of  vc^;etal;>les  to-  the 
earth,  in  order  to  obtain  a  future 
crop. 

This  operation  is  performed  ei- 
ther in  the  BkOAD-CAST  method, 
or  by  Drilling  :  but,  having  al- 
ready Stated  the  respedive  advan- 
tages attending  both,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  i.  pp.  359-60,  and 
vol.  ii.  pp.  166-82. 

The  mo^t  important  objeds  in 
sowing  are;  1.  To  commit  the 
seed  to  the  ground,  at  as  early  a 
period  of  the  season  as  the  nature 
of  the  grain,  and  the  situation  of  the 
soil,  will  admit ;  and,  2.  To  place 
every  seed  at  a  proper  depth,  and 
distance  from  each  other.  Due 
regard  to  the  former  circumstance 
will  be  attended  with  great  profit, 
particularly  in  the  ctdtivaiion  of 
turnips  ;  as  an  early  harvest  will 
not  only  thus  be  obtained  j  but  the 
roots  will  also'  be  prdt6ded  from 
the  depredations  of  the  fly. 

Some  agricultijrists  .strongly  re- 
conimend  to  "  sow  dry,  and  set 
wet  5"  but,  where  the  soil  has  been 
newly  turned  by  tlae  spade.  Dr. 
Darwin  justly  remarks,  that  no 
bad  consequence  can  result  from 
towing,  in  general,  during  rainy 
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weatijcr :  such  niethod,  however, 
ought  to  be  adopted  with  caution 
oii cla^'Soils  (see Clay-land)  that 
are  much  serened  by  long-conti- 
nued rain  ;  because,  if  the  seed  be 
put  into  holes,  and  a  dry  season 
follow,  the  water  will  necessarily 
evaporate,  and  an  impenetrable 
crust  will  be  formed  on  the  sur- 
face, by  the  setting,  or  running  to* 
gether,  of  the  clay.  But  this  acci- 
dent may,  in  some  measure,  be 
prevented,  by  sowing  in  the  au- 
tumnal months,  during  moist  wea^ 
ther. — See  also  Seed. 

SOY,  or  Sooju,  a  species  of 
liquid  condiment,  which  is  im- 
ported from  India,  and  is  used  as  a 
sauce  for  fish.  It  is  prepared  fmm 
the  leguminous  fruit  of  the  Soja 
(Dolkhos  soja,  L.)  a  native  of  Ja*- 
pan,   . 

The  pods  are  first  boiled,  till 
they  become  soft ,  when  equal  parts 
of  them,  and  of  niuggi  (wheat  or 
barley  that  has  been  coarsely* 
ground),  are  thoroughly  mixcd^ 
This  preparation  is  tlien  kept  in  a 
close  vessel,  and  a  warm  plal^,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  ferT 
ment  3  after  which » the  mass  is  put 
into  a  pot,  and  covered .  with  a 
large  portion  of  common  salt,  when 
two  measures  tind  a  half  of  water  arf 
poured  over  the  whole.  The  com- 
pound is  stirred,  once  at  the  leasts 
every  day, ,  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  months;  and,  at  the  end. of 
that  period,  it  is  iiltred  y  the  ex- 
pressed liquor  being  preserved  ia 
wooden  vessels.  Fresh  water  is 
next  added  to  the  sdofie  massj 
which,  after  stirring  it  occasionally 
for  several  days,  is  at  length  strctin- 
ed  3  ami  the  liquor,  tlioagb.of  aa 
inferior"  kiQd,  thus  rendered  fit  for 
use. 

^0^  possesses  a  strongly  saline 
t^ste,  M  has  only  a^light  ax&umr 
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tic  flarbdr:  it  is  chiefly  ttted  tt 
the  tables  of  the  loxaribus  ^  fthd  is 
one  of  those  artificial  stimulants  of 
the  pahte^  which  desServes  no  com- 
mendatiob,  especially  for  Vitiated 
or  relaxed  htb^. 

SPA-WATERi  a  chalybeate 
mineral  flnid,  which  arises  fhxn 
namerous  springs,  and  particularly 
from  that  of  Pouhon,  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  Spa,  in  Flanden. 

This  liquid,  when  first  drunk, 
possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  inducing  a  slight  diegree  of  in- 
toxication. It  is  preferable  to  com- 
mon water  j  as  it  more  efi'eAually 
allays  thirst,  especially  in  febrile 
complaints^  which  arc  accompanied 
with  foulness  and  dryness  c€  ttre 
throat  and  fauces  :  it  is  also  vety 
refreshing,  after  the  stomach  hak 
been  debilitated  by  excess,  or  in- 
temperance. 

The  Spa-water  affords  idief  in 
numenoul  complaints',  eq^ecially 
those  of  the  alimentary  cdnal ;  in 
diarrbcea,  and  other  iobstru8:ions } 
as  it  restores  the  healthy  adioo  cf 
the  parts,  while  it  promotes  the 
usual  Secretions. 

'Hie  dose  varies  according  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient;  it, 
however,  seldom  exceeds  half  a 
jnnt,  which  is  repeated  thfee  or 
ibur  times,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
But,  if  the  water  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  produce  laitative  effects,  it 
wiU  be  proper  to  cocrjoin  it  with 
amall  portions  of  Rochelle  salt,  or 
sonilar  gentle  aperients. 

SPADE,  a  well-known  imple- 
ment, which  is  principally  employ- 
)ed  in  horticulture. 

The  Mti  or  blade  of  this  tool,  is 
tsoiniposed  wholly  of  iron,  being 
Hbout  8  or  9  inclies  U'oad,  and  a 
foot  in  length :  the  upper  part  is 
iifiv^  attd,  and  in  the  Centfc,  there 
ja  SkhtAt  or  socket,  in  which  is  in«- 


•carted  m  handle  t^  i/haft,  hMi  if 
inches  in  diamefer,  and  aboat  ^ 
feet  long.  It  is  employed  for  stv-k 
ring  and  dressing  the  ground ;  ih6 
labourer  thrusting  it  in,  to  ^6 
depdi  of  ten  or  tweWe  inch^,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  nature  of  the  aod 
may  require. 

The  English  spades,  in  general^ 
are  well  calculated  for  heavy  giirdfe* 
foils }  but,  as  there  are  many  situa^ 
tions,  especially  those  abburtding 
in  sand  and  gravel,  which  ttS^hl 
ht  more  easily  managed  with  it  toot 
of  a  dltferent  shape,  ^ve  have  pro- 
cured the  following  Cut,  that  re- 
presents the  spade  employed  in 
Tuscany,  and  thfe  northern  parti 
of  Italy. 
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'^  ft  e6dtkiB  0fim  Inn  6p«Br>  ti4^ich 
is  somewhat  concaFe,  bdcg  aldb 
iMger^  cfbiA  thicker,  than  the  ihsple- 
ttent  u^  m  Britain :  ms/ttad  of 
IfeHfe  worktn^  ^ettin^hift  foot  on  the 
top  df  thb  blfide>  he  places  it  tipoh 
t  {)4tee  of  wood  which  cfosses  the 
^tt,  thrc^  or  four  inches  above 
Hkxdb  bMc  ;  though)  we  conceive, 
the  distancje  need  not  exceed  one 
x/r  two  Inches.*— The  manner,  in 
Whieh  this  (itipleinent  is  used,  ya- 
fMs  ht  dlflb^t  places.  Thva,  at 
€}efteva,  it  is  thrust  In1t>  the  soil, 
fefpendkktarfy  $  at  Pesda,  the 
«arth  is  divided  hmixmtalb/,  or  at 
least  !n  a  rianting  diii6^on)  so  that 
■Ab  mould  is  thrown  to  a  greater 
distance  before  the  labourer.  The 
VtsmnH  ai  that  cocmtr)r^  indeed, 
Mve  an  excellent  mode  of  using 
itfiespnade,  without  midei^oing  too 
tttkt  fatigue :  it  ccn^sts  simply  in 
Asrpporting  and  lifting  up  tile  bandl6 
)of  th^imp^ement  (after  it  hasenlfered 
the  aoll)  on  the  kben ;  by  which 
meabs  they  ai^  enabled  td  ptnbi' 
Ifjlte  to  SL  greater  depth,  and  eon- 
•cqttently  to  bring  Up  a  larger 
quantity  of  earth  to  the  surface. 

SPANIEL,  drCanisffincuihrius, 
%  valuable  species  of  the  dog-kind, 
which  is  supposed  to  havfe  t>ecn 
originally  bred  in  Spain. 

Spaniels  are  divided  into  three 
luetics,  hameilv,  1.  Start^s,  or 
Pointers,  from  their  use  ih  starting 
^BfBte  5  2.  SeitWs,  Which  Ac  tta- 
poyed  bbiy  lor  the  net;  and  3. 
■PTater^spanitis,  Which  are  of  ser- 
vice in  recovering  lost  game,  or 
Etching  it  out  of  the  water.  Itiest 
animals  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
colours ;  but  the  black  sorts  are 
held  in  the  greatest  estimation,  oh 
^ccotmt  of  their  superior  ^^rti : 
next  ant  the  pied  or  spotted  spaniels-; 
iAid'thost;,  which  arc  of  a  plaTh 
Mver-coldur^  are  reputed  to  be  the 
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best  iwiiiHnere.  The  eKteinai  a^ 
pearance,  however,  is  an  uncertaia 
guide  by  whidi  to  ascertaia  tfa6 
relative  qualities  of  these  aagactoua 
animals ;  as  their  excdlence  prifici«- 
pally  depends  cm  the  mnmer  ia 
which  they  have  beefa  drained.—^ 
Every  species  of  dogs  being  snfajod 
to  various  disorders,  of  wUch  wt 
have  already  treated,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  vol.ii,  pp.  151*d2.— Set 
also  Ma  NOB. 

SPAR,   tlie   PONDBBOVB;     BW' 

rytes ;  or  heavy  earth,  a  name  given 
to  a  fossil  naturally  combined  wit^ 
the  sulphuric  or  carbonic  acids,  and 
found  in  difierent  parts  of  England^ 
particularly  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Derby. 

This  mineral  is  manufadoted 
into  vases,  and  other  ornaments  fot 
chimney-^ed»  I  but  its  principal 
use  in  domestic  economy,  having 
been  ah-eady  staced,  vol.iii.  ^AJS^ 
we  Shan  only  remark,  that  tl^  poiSt^ 
derons  spar  may  be  procmtd  in  A 
very  put%  slate,  fyr  medicinal  1^^ 
poses,  by  the  process  which  V a  o*^ 
aofiLiK  and  FovaoROY  havi 
adopted  5  and  a  translation  ofwhi<^ 
has  been  given  in  Mr.  Nichol" 
soN*s  Jmemal  9/  Natural  Philaso^ 
phy,  ftc.  vol.  i.  p.  535. — ^ItWoiM» 
however,  be  hacardous  to  nMntioii 
the  disorders,  and  doses,  in  which 
this  powerful  remedy  is  employed: 
hence  parents  should  not  8ufih# 
children  to  use  the  pidure-iirames^ 
egg-stands,  and  other  trinkets  toadd 
ot  Derbyshire  spar^  by  way  eiplay* 
things. 

S^ARAOUS.      See  AsPARAt^VS. 

SPARROW,  the  Common,  c^r 
Domestic,  Frinpila  €lomestica,h^ 
a  wdl-known  bird,  which  abounda 
in  Britein,  particularly  in  the  vici^ 
nity  of  villages  and  towns. 

Sparrows  co0stru6t  their  feest 
beneath  the  eaves,  and  in4he  holoa 
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•€>£  wa]lsy  roofs^  especially  in  those 
of  willow- trees,  where  they  lay 
£ve  or  six  eggs  of  a  pale-rreddish 
colour,  spotted  unth  brown.  These 
birds  are  very  crafty,  and  voraci- 
0US5  committing  great  depredations 
,  in  corn-fields,  where  they  partake 
of  every  species  of  grain  :  on  tlie 
other  hand,  they  are  also  useful,  by 
devouring  numerous  worms,  in- 
9eds,  and  particularly  tlie  green 
caterpillar.  But,  in  situations  where 
aparrows  arc  very  troublt  orae  from 
iheir  numbers,  they  may  be  easily 
taken,  by  constructing  a  trap  of 
unpeeled  oziers,  about  two  feet  in 
.diameter,  nine  inches  deep ;  and 
jescmbliiig  in  its  form  a  JLh-pot, 
The  tunnel  is  somewhat  dished, 
having  an  inverted  cone  in  the  cen- 
iie,  which  extends  to  within  die 
space  of  one  inch  from  the  bottom 
of'  such  basket  j  tlie  opening,  form- 
ed by  the  points  of  the  twigs,  being 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Ihis  trap 
miUit  be  baited  with  wheat,  or 
other  grain  -,  and,  when  the  birds 
have  entered  through  the  internal 
aperture  of  the  cone,  they  cannot 
escape. 

.  For  the  protedion  of  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  especially  of  wall-fruit, 
from  the^  predatory  birds,  we  can 
suggest  the  following  expedient. 
Slips  or  pieces  of  spangle- metal 
(plate-foil)  six  inches  long,  and 
threp  broad,  shoald  be  ^uspfoded 
on  long  poles  by  means  of  strings, 
*boui  iialf  a  yard  in  length,  and 
iastened  to  the  top:  by  the  agi- 
taiioii  of  the  wind,  they  wil  occa- 
sion a  continual  crackling  noise, 
which  is  so  terrifying  to  &parro>^s, 
that  they  will  not  veinu re  to  ap- 
proach the  vicinity  of  such  scare- 
cfow^  :  in  fields,  however,  the  lat- 
ter ought  to  be  placed  at  a  distance 
pf  about  12  or  15  yards  square 
from  eai;h  otliejf. 
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SFAKitow«aiwK :  S^HaItk, 
the  ConHnoB. 

SPASM^  an  irregular  and  invo- 
luntary c6ntradion  of  the  musclea, 
generally  accompanied  withpaiiv- 
ful  sensations :  this  complaint  has, 
of  late  years,  made  such  rapid 
and  formidable  progress,  espe- 
cially among  the  female  sex,  as  to 
demand  seripqs  attention. 

Spams  ai  e5  either  general,  where 
many  or  most  of  the  muscles  ar^ 
attacked  (as  in  tetanus,  catalepsis, 
^c.J ;  or  partial,  when  tlic  con- 
tradioti  is  confined  to  single  mus- 
cles, for  instance,  of  the  jaw,  of 
the  throat,  and  other  parts,  which 
have  been .  stated  under  their  re- 
speftive  heads. 

Among  the  chief,  pre-disposing 
causes,  is  an  irritable,  weak,  ner- 
vous system;  while  the  occasionai 
ones  are,  passions  of  the  mind ;  in- 
jury produced  by  external  violencev 
by  poisons,  of  every  description ; 
worms  J  suppressed  perspiration ( 
cosmetics  and  lotions  ;  repelled  cur 
taneous  erupdons;  and  whatever 
may  induce  an  increased  adion  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles.— Nothing, 
indeed,  has  so  evidently  contri- 
buted to  the  frequency  of  this  af- 
fedion,  as  the  defedive  modem 
education,  particularly  of  females^ 
and  according  to  which,  children 
are  considered  as  adults ;  they  are 
allowed  to  read  sedudive  books ;  to 
dress  in  an  iroptoper,  or  at  least, 
unbecoming  manner  5  and  even 
infants  are  sufi'ered  to  partake  of 
tea,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors, 
under  the  pretext  of  using  them  aa 
medicines. 

Ihe  danger  attending  spasmodic 
paroxysms,  dei)ends  on  the  greater 
or  less  violence  of  the  attack  :— if 
they  proceed  from  too  profuse  eva- 
cuations, there  is  great  danger  tp 
sbc  apprthey<}edj  as  the  patient ,  is 
already 
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already  exhansted. — ^Where  spasnot 
arc  occasioned  by  the  taking  of 
mineral  or  animal  poisons  5  or,  if 
the  patient  labour  under  an  acute 
fever,  the  event  is  generally  fatal. 

Cure : — ^The  first  step  will  be  to 
remove  the  irritating  cause;  and 
next,  to  restore  tone  to  the  organs : 
thus,  if  the  spasm  originate  from 
an  injury  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
Bocb  as  a  needle,  especially  if  a 
peceof  it  remain  in  the  wound,  it 
ought  tabe  imme(fiately  extracted. 
^-During  the  fit,  clysters  made  of 
adecodion  of  chamomile  flowers, 
with  a  dram  of  ipecacuhana,  asa- 
fcBlida,  or  other  antispasmodics,  to 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours,  will  afford  the  greatest  re- 
lief: beside  these,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  wann<4}aths,  fridions, 
and  the  application  ot  volatije  lini- 
ments.— If  the  teeth  are  not  too 
closely  shut,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
either  the  tindures  of  castor,  asa- 
ibetida,  or  valerian,  diluted  with  a 
tabie-spooniul  of  water,  may  be  in- 
troduced through  the  mouth.— 
Next,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  treatment  according  to  the 
eause  of  the  malady.  If  it  arise 
£rom  a  suppression  of  cutaneous 
disorders,  blistering  plasters,  and 
other  artificial  issues,  will  be  the 
most  proper  means  of  restoring  the 
discharge  of  humours :  if  it  pro- 
ceed irom  too  tight  shoes,  or  other 
garments,  the  part  should  be  rub- 
bed with  warm  oil,  till  it  become 
soft;  and  then  a  tight  bandage  be 
applied  around  it :  the  leg  should 
afterwards  be  bathed  in  cold  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  scales  of 
iron,  or  rubbed  with  volatile  lini- 
ment: — if  induced  by  worms 
(which  see)  suitable  remedies  must 
be  administered. — But,  where  it 
originates  from  mental  causes, 
the  cure  itself  ought  to    consist 
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of  moral '  remedies  ;  as  physical 
means  would,  in  general,  be  found 
inadequate. 

With  a  view  to  re-invigorate  the 
system,  and  to  prevent  future  at- 
tacks, deoodionsx)f  quassia,  wornfi- 
wood,  chamomile,  Peruvian  bark, 
valerian,  and  other  antispasmodics^ 
may  be  taken  with  advantage,  es- 
pecially when  conjoifned  with  odd 
bathing;  and,  incases  of  worms, 
with  the  liberal  use  of  red-port ;  a 
glass  of  which  may,  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  be  drunk  every  morning,  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

SPATLfNG-POPP\^  Whitb 
BoTTLR,  or  Bladder  Campiow, 
Cucubalus  Behen,  L.  a  native  pe- 
rennial, which  grows  in  corn- 
fields, dry  meadows,  and  pastures : 
it  tiowers  in  July  and  August.— 
1  he  leaves  of  this  vegetable,  whca 
boiled,  possvss  the  flavour  of  pease  5 
and  are  by  the  G<>tlilander«  advan- 
tageously applied  to  eiysipekitouft 
eruptions.  The  flowers  are  e<iger- 
ly  visited  by  bees,  as  weU  as  by  tbe 
most  beautiful  butterflies,  in  twi- 
light, 'y 

Spavin  :  Sep  Bone-spa viw;- 

Spawn  :  See  Rob. 

Spear-mint:  See  vol. iii.  pp. 

21()-17. 

SPKARWORT,  the  o«Eirr,or 
Ranunatlas  Lingua,  L.  an  indige- 
nous perennial,  growing  in  wet 
pastures,  aud  at  the- sides  of  lakes: 
it  flcrwers  in  the*  months  of  Jnae 
and  July. — The  stem  of  this  poi^- 
sonous  plant  is  very  thick,  and  at- 
tains the  height  of  two  feot>  the 
leaves  have  no  stalks;  'and  the 
large  bright-yellow,  ^ofisy  flowers, 
appear  on  the  extj;cmiiics  ot  the 
slKH)ts.  The  whole  is  extremely 
acrid,  and  if  any  part  of  this  herb- 
be  eaten  by  cattle  in  a  fresh  state, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  fatal  tiistem*-' 
pcrs,        .  '     .  ,  .    ■    ' 

SPEAR* 
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SPEARWORT,  thoLfcasEi,^ 
Bmnunculus  FlammuiAy  L.  is  alsa  a 
native  pereDnial,  growing  on  bogs, 
•wampy  mealdows,  and  tb^  sides 
of  rivulets;  Aowering  from  J^ne 
to  September.— It  is  eaten  by 
borses,  in  wbidi  it  occasions  many 
concealed  disorders,  but  ts  refused 
by  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs.— 
This  plant  is  tcry  acrid ;  if  exter- 
nally applied,  it  inflames  and  blisters 
the  Bkm  : — ils  distilled  water  is  a 
most  p6wetfal  emeiict  operating 
as  soon  as  it. is  swallowed;  and  Dr. 
Withering  states,  from  his  own 
experience,  that,  in  cases  of  poison 
having  been  accidentally  swallowed, 
or  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
produce  an  inunediate  vomiting, 
such  distilled  water  is  preferable  to 
any  other  preparation ;  as  it  does 
BoC  excite  the  painful  contra^ions, 
-which  are  sometimes  consequent 
on  the  use  of  white  vitriol,  and 
thus  defeat  the  objed  for  which 
the  latter,  is  administered. 

SPECIFICS,  are  medicinal  drugs, 
€i  compounds,  the  virtue  and  ef- 
fcift  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  dis- 
orders ;  or  they  are  said  to  be  cal- 
culated to  expd  4ome  hurtful  hu- 
mours ;  or,  lastly,  they  have  been 
•bserved  to  retnove  the  cause  of  a 
determinate  disease,  inconsequence 
cf  their  speedy  a^ion,  though  in- 
explicable to  mankind.  Thus,  the 
Peruvian  bark  is  reputed  to  be  a 
specific  in  intermittent  fevers  or 
agues ;  opium,  for  mitigating  pain ; 
magnesia,  for  absorbing  acidity  in 
the  stomach,  and  relieving  the 
heart-bum ;  at  well  as  the  various 
antidotes. 

Although  impositions  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  are  pradised  with 
specifics,  especially  those  adver- 
tised in  the  daily  prints,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied^  that  such  remedies^ 
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in  certain  cMm,  moff  In  xxkM  f 
while,  in  others,  they  ¥rill  foe  vm-* 
availing,  and  ofto  attended  with 
roischievout  e^6b.  We  have  in 
another  plaee  remarlced,  that  in 
those  diseases  which  unifbrHily 
arise  from'  the  state  cadse,  as  m 
agues,  the  small'pox,  measles,  &Ck 
the  utility,  or  rather  admlBsibiiity^ 
of  specifics,  vaaj  be  rationally,  tho? 
hypothetically,  mf^red.  fiat,  cfna 
in  stich  instances*  how  is  it  in  tha 
power  of  the  tgnonnbt,  or  tboso 
who  are  unacquaitited  with  the 
laws  of  hutoan  organiaation,  to  de« 
termine  either  the  pnopristy,  or 
dose,  of  a  powerful  medicine,  re- 
quisite in  a  particiihir  case  ?  It  ap- 
pears, tbwefbte,  to  be  equally' 
hazardous,  as  to  entrust  a  man's 
whole  life  aAd  fortune  to  the  ca- 
pricious wheei  of  the  lottery.  Nay^ 
the  more  or  less  beneficial  openn 
tion  of  drugs,  frequently  depends 
on  a  ^  fling  mddental  cause,  oa 
circumstance,  which  often  eludei 
the  attention  of  the  n^  vigihnit 
praditioner;  and  yet  untutored 
persons  are  apt  to  believe,  that 
there  is  no  easier  trade  than 
that  of  dispensing  noedicines  j«— « 
though  physiciMis,  when  acca-« 
sionally  attacked  with  disease^ 
rarely  venture  to  prescribe  fbr 
themselves.  So  far,  indeed,  the 
vulgar  apparently  possess  advan- 
tages superior  to  those  claimed  by 
the  profession.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  enlightened  part  of  the  com- 
munity know  the  value  of  medical 
assistance,  in  the  hour  of  danger  i 
and  barely  commiserate  the  blind 
believers  in  quack- medicines 9  with«- 
out  contributing  the  least  towards 
eradicating  such  pernicious  weeds. 
—•We  shall  conclude  with  observ- 
ing, that,  as  the  drinkmg  of  wine, 
or  other  intoxicating  liqaor,  does 
not  a£fe6t  every  person  in  a  iimilar» 
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€ff  nnaforni  manoer,  so  U  Ui^  ope* 
xatioo  of  mcdjciocfi  occ^ssarily  at- 
imxie^  with  different  ?ffeft»,  on 
TariousconsUtutious ;  and  even  on 
^  same  patiopt,  at  different 
tinoes. — See  a]so  Nostrum*  and 

QUACK-lfBDXCINBS. 

SPECTACLES,  a  well-known 
aad  usefiU  optical  contrivance,  in 
order  to  aid  the  eyes  of  the  aged, 
or  young  invalids  of  defe^ivc  vi- 
moD,  by  means  of  two  appropriate 
lenses.  Those  used  by  short- 
sighted persons,  are  generally  con- 
cave 5  as  the  spectacles  employed 
by  th^J<ir'sight^d,  are  convex. 

The  choice  of  spedacles  i)eing 
an  ol^ed  of  great  importance,  to  all 
who  are  anxious  to  preserve  their 
eyes,  wc  shall  sele^  a  few  rviles 
from  Mr.  Adams's  valuable  Essay 
on  Vision 'y  and  the  Editor's  Lec- 
tures on  Diet  and  Regimen. — By 
a  careful  atteqtion  to  such  direc- 
tions, the  failure  of  sight  may  be 
retarded,  and  the  eyes  greatly  re- 
UevcA 

Those,  who  stand  in  need  of 
gpedacles,  ought  ^  first  always  to 
chuse  such  as  represent  objeds, 
without  enlarging  or  diminishing 
them  5  and  which,  on  being  placed 
iie^  the  eye,  exhibit  printed  cha- 
ra6tcrs  clearly  and  disUn6tly,  with- 
out straining  that  organ.  It  will, 
therefore,  in  every  instance,  be  ad- 
visable to  consult  the  aitist  of 
V^hom  the  glasses  are  purchased : 
for,  though  every  person  must 
eventually  determine  what  lenses 
afford  him  the  most  accurate  vision, 
the  former  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  eye  of 
the  latter,  with  greater  certainty 
;ind  advantage.  Besides,  the  fa- 
tigue of  trying  a  varietv  of  glasses, 
will  thus  be  obviatea^  and  the 
purchaser  will  procure  a  pair,  best 
^pted  to  the  strudurc  of  bis 
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eves.— -5Aer^5i^A/ci  penoos  ought 
always  to  make  a  very  gradual  al- 
lowance in  changing  their  spe^- 
cles,  so  as  to  seled  others  which 
magnify  a  little  more  than  the  pre- 
cedmg  pair,  though  somewhat  less 
distiniStly,  without  obscuring  the 
objed.  Thus,  their  sight  will  be 
imperceptibly  improved  j  and,  after 
npiaking  use  of  less  ccmcave  lenses, 
the  defed  of  vision  may,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  be  entirely  remedied. 
These  transitions,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  sudden  -,  lest  the  resources 
of  art  should  be  too  early  exhaust- 
ed. And,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
tp  nieet  either  with  a  pair  of  glasses 
in  the  shops,  that  exai^y  £t  both 
eyes,  or  with  a  person  whose  or- 
gans of  sight  are  botli  of  a  size  and 
constru6tion  perfedly  equal,  it  ra- 
tionally follows,  that  such  import- 
ant choice  should  b**.  separately 
made,  with  resped  to  each  of 
these  useful  orgiins. 

Spectacles  are  generally  transpa- 
rent and  colourless  ;  though  some- 
times green  lenses  are  preferred  by 
thse,  whose  eyes  are  unable  to 
support  a  vivid  light.  Such  colour 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  soothing 
to  the  human  eye;  though  it  tends, 
at  first,  in  some  degree  to  darken 
the  obje^a.  Hcnc^,  this  shade  will 
prove  beneficial  only  to  persons 
who  possess  strong,  but  irritable 
eyes;  yet  even  such  individuals 
should  not  indulge  in  it,  if  light- 
coloured  objects  continue  to  as- 
sume a  reddish  tinge,  after  having 
tried  the  experiment  for  a  few 
days.  In  all  cases,  however,  spec- 
tacles ought  to  be  employed  only 
in  writing,  reading,  or  similar  oc- 
cupatiops  that  render  this  artificial 
aid  necessary ;  and  during  which, 
the  eye  is  retained  at  an  uniform 
distance. 

In  December^  179S,   a  patent 
was 
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"wras  granted  to  Mr.  John  Richard- 
son 5  for  his  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine that  may  be  applied  to  spec- 
tacles or  glasses,  and  pebbles  of 
every  kind.  As,  however,  no  dis- 
tinct idea  can  be  formed  of  his  con- 
trivance, without  a  proper  delinea- 
tion, we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
10th  volume  of  the  Repertory  of 
Arts,  &c.  where  it  is  described,  and 
illustrated  with  an  engra\^d  figure. 
Hence,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  chief  ohje6lJ  of  the  patentee's 
invention,  appears  to  be  that  of  pre- 
venting the  necessity  of  employing 
two  pair  of  spe6tacles,  where  these 
are  occasionally  required  j  as  two 
disthSi  sights  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained, for  any  purpose,  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  wearer.   ' 

SPEECH,  in  general,'  denotes 
the  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts, 
by  means  of  articulate  sounds  ; 
though  it  is  likewise  employed  by 
grammarians,  to  signify  a  series 
of  words  properly  arranged. 
The  power  of  speech  distingnis!>es 
man  from  all  the  inferior  animals  : 
for,  though  the  latter  are  enabfed 
to  express  the  sensations  of  pain  or 
pleasure  by  their  cries,  yet  the 
former  only  is  possessed  of  that  ad- 
mirable combination  of  sounds,  the 
origin  of  which  will  probably  ever 
remain  concealed.  —  Indeed,  the 
parrot,  cuckow,  and  a  few  other 
birds,  can  utter  certain  notes, 
which  may  be  divided  into  syl- 
lables ;  but  these  are  imitative,  ra- 
ther than  natural,  and  serve  to 
convey  no  original  information  j 
for  it  has  been  observed,  that  such 
creatures,  when  provoked  to  anger, 
utter  only  inarticulate  cries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  speech  of  man 
may  be  improved  by  art,  and  mo- 
dulated by  pra6lice,  so  as  to  ex- 
press, with  wonderful  accuracy, 
the  difierent  emotions  and  passions 
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ot  the  mind:  nay,  his  voice,  iti 
rousing  the  social  affedions,  is  far 
superior  to  music, — For  the  ini- 
provement  of  that  valuable  faculty, 
the  reader  will  consult  the  heads  of 

ARtlCULATlON,  PrONUKCIATION, 

and  Reading,  where  we  have 
given  a  few  concise  rules,  and 
pointed  out  the  best  writers  on 
each  subjedb. 

SPEEDWELL,  or  Veronica,  L* 
a  genus  of  plants  comprehending 
54  species,  17  of  which  are  indige- 
nous :  the  principal  of  these'  are 
the  following : 

1 .  The  Beccabunga :  See  Beosk- 

LIMB. 

2.  The  Chama*drys :  See  Ger-' 
MANDER,  the  Wild. 

3.  The  ojfficinaUs,  CoMiiopi' 
Speedwell,  Male  Speedwell, 
or  Fluellik,  is  perennial,  grows' 
on  heaths,  and  in  barren  grounds } 
flowers  from  May  till  August.-— 
The  leaves  of  this  vegetable  are 
slightly  bitter  and  astringent :  for- 
merly, an  infusion  of  them  was 
highly  prized,  as  a  domestic  remedy 
in  coughs  and  asthmatic  com- 
plaints.— In  a  decodion  with  iron- 
filings,  these  leaves  yield  a  black 
dye  for  leather. — The  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  sheep,  go^ts,  and 
horses  t  but  refused  by  hogs. 

4.  The  scute! lata,  or  Narrow- 
leaved  Speedwell,  thrives  oil 
poor  swampy  soils,  and  f!owcrs 
from  June  to  AUgust.-^It  affords 
grateful  f(x>d  to  geese  and  ducks. 

5.  The  Jnagallis,  or  Nar- 
row-leavedPimpernell-Speed- 
well,  grows  in  slow  streams  and 
shallow  ponds,  where  it  flowers  in 
July  and  August. — ^Tliis  species 
may  be  eaten  both  as  salad,  and 
among  other  culinary  vegetables. 

SPELtER:  See  Zinc. 
Sperage  :  See  AsparagIts. 
SPERMACETI,  a  flaty,  whit- 
ish^ . 
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Trfi,  somewliat  \in£tuous  substance, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  smell  j  be- 
ine  obtained  from  the  head  of  the 
Pnyseter  macrO'Cephalus,  L.  a  spe- 
cies of  whale. 

As  the  manner  of  preparing  this 
expensive  article  is  studiously  con- 
cealed, we  shall  only  obser\'e,  that 
good  spermdceti  is  perfcftly  white, 
glossy,  and  semi-transparent  5  ra- 
ther soft  and  oily  to  the  touch, 
though  friable  and  dry  5  its  taste 
resembles  that  of  fresh  butter,  and 
its  smell  is  faint,  like  that  of  tal- 
low. It  is  said  to  be  often  adul- 
terated with  wax ;  but  such  fraud 
may  be  speedily  detedcd,  by  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, and  by  the  dullness  of  the 
colour.  A  preparation  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  tail  of  the  whale, 
is  likewise  vended  for  genuine  sper- 
maceti ;  but,  as  it  assumes  a  yel- 
low shade  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
fiiUch  imposition  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered. It  will,  however,  be  ne- 
cessary, in  all  cases,  to  preserve 
spermaceti  in  vessels,  closely  se- 
cluded from  the  atmosphere  j  as 
this  drug  is  apt  to  become  rancid, 
and  to  acquire  a  disagreeable  co- 
lour ;  though  it  may  be  restored  to 
its  original  purity,  by  steeping  it  in 
a  ley,  composed  of  quick-lime  and 
alkaline  salts. 

Coarse  or  raw  spermaceti,  pays, 
on  importation,  in  British  ships, 
die  sum  of  Ips.  5|d.  per  cwt.  j 
and,  if  r^ned,  it  is  subject  to  the 
ium  of  8|d.  per  lb.  The  quan- 
tity imported,  however,  being  not 
only  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
but  also  grossly  adulterated,  Mr. 
Smith  Gibbks  (now  Dr.  Gibbes 
of  Bath)  proposed,  in  the  2nd 
Part  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
oEHons  of  the  Royal  Society,  for 
1794,  to  convert  animal  muscles 
into  a  fatty  substance,  resembling 


spermaceti:  His  chemical  process 
consists  in  enclosing  the  carcass  of 
a  horse,  cow,  &c.  in  a  box  perfo- 
rated with  holes,  and  immersing  it 
in  a  clear  stream  or  river,  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  or  longer;  when 
it  will  be  converted  into  a  mass  of 
unduous  matter.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  (aqua  fortis)  is 
next  poured  on  this  cheesy  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  discharge  the 
offensive  smell,  and  separate  the  fet 
in  a  pure,  though  some  what  yellow- 
ish, stale.  Such  colour  may,  how- 
ever, be  removed,  and  the  whole 
tolerably  bleached,  by  submitting  it 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid.  Dr.  Gibbes  far- 
ther ohsenes,  that  this  remarkable 
conversion  may  be  ctlVded  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  by  pouring 
nitrous  acid  on  a  piece  of  lean  meat. 
Nay,  the  illustrious  Lord  Bacon 
mentions  the  fcillowing  curious 
circumstance  in  his  work,  entitled 
**  Si//va  Su/varum  ;"  namely,  that 
the  flesh  ot  animals  may  be  changed 
into  a  fatty  substance,  by  cutting 
it  in  pieces,  which  arr  to  he  put  in 
a  glass  covered  witli  parchment, 
and  thus  allowed  to  stand  six  or 
seven  hours  in  boiling  water.  *'  It 
may  be  an  experiment  of  profit 
(says  Bacon)  for  making  grease  or 
fat,  for  many  purposes ;  but  then 
it  must  be  made  of  such  flesh  as  is 
720/  editlcy  as  hordes,  dogs,  bears, 
foxes,  badgers,  &c/*  It  appears, 
likewise,  Irom  Dr.  Gibbes's  Me- 
moir, that  the  putrefactive  process 
is  not  necessary  for  etfcding  this 
change  5  as  it  would  waste  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tlcsh,  tl)at 
might  serve  to  form  a  larger  majH 
of  waxy  substance. 

Great  quantities  of  spermacet 
are  annually  consumed  in  the  ma- 
nufj(5ture  of  candles  and  lapcrs, 
which  arc  preferable  to  those  made 
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cf  w^ ;  it  ths  former  bum  not 
ddy  brighter,  and  are  of  a  6ner 
colour,  but>  when  genuine,  do  not 
ttain,  or  grease  the  finest  silks, 
linens,  or  cottons. — ^This  drug  is 
also  used  as  a  cosmetic,  for  soften- 
ing and  cleansing  the  skin.  In 
medicine,  it  is  chiefly  recoma^end- 
ed  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  with 
distilled  waters  and  the  yoJk  of 
tgg9,  for  relieving  various  affec« 
lions  of  the  intestines;  coughs 
arising  from  defluxions  of  acrid 
humours ;  &c. — Spermaceti  is  also 
dissolved  in  oils,  and  beneBdall/ 
applied  to  bruises,  sprains,  and 
similar  injuries ;  as  it  contributes  to 
mitigate  pain. 

SP1C£,  a  general  denomination 

of  aromatic  drugs,  possessing  hot 

and  pungent  properties.     Such  are 

All-spicb,    Nutmeg,    Pefpkr, 

•  the  seeds  of  the   Caraway  and 

CAaDAMOM,GlNOER,MA(^,SALT, 

&c.  of  which  we  have  given  an 
2|ccount^  in  the  progress  of  this 
work.  Hence,  it  will  be  useful 
here,  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on 
the  general  properties  of  spice,  and 
conclude  with  enumerating  sci'eral 
suhtitutes  for  the  imported  drug**, 
tliat  deserve  to  be  more  generally 
cultivated. 

The  chief  culinary  use  of  spices, 
is  that  of  serving  as  an  ingredient 
1^1  sauces,  or  for  seasoning  different 
articles  of  food,  either  with  a  view 
to  render  tliem  more  palatable,  or 
to  obviate  some  hurtful  etie^, 
such  as  flatulency,  acidity,  &c. 
Nevertheless,  condiments  are  most- 
ly of  a  hot  and  stimulant  na- 
ture, tending  to  irritate  the  nerves, 
and  ulpmately  to  relax  the  sto- 
mach:  hence  they  ought  to  be 
employed  with  moderation,  and 
only  with  provisions  that  cannot  be 
easily  digested  without  them  3  for 
the  daily  use  of  pungent  drugs  at 
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the  table,  necessarily  cxcitei  thirst;  • 
and  many  persons  thus  contraft 
the  ruinous  habit  of  committing 
excess  in  fermented,  vinous,  or  spi« 
rituous  liquors. 

Among  the  various  plants,  ^irbich 
merit  the  attention  of  gardeners^ 
with  a  view  to  serve  as  itt^ri/a^ 
for  Indian  spice,  we  shall  mcntioa 
the  following : 

I.  M0NARDA,0rlNmA»H0RB- 

HOUKD  (Monarda  Zcylomca,  L.), 
a  native  of  Ceylon,  but  which 
thrives  in  the  open  air  of  pur  cli- 
mate. There  are  two  spepies  of 
tins  plant — xhtjlsiulosa,  and  <ddy' 
ma:  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
both  possess  a  very  delicate  fri- 
gran<;e ;  so  that  they  may  be  used 
for  makbff  tea,  and  for  impart- 
ing a  flne  flavour  to  made  wines^ 
or  brandy.  But  the  most  useful 
part  of  this  vegetable,  is  its  aron^- 
tic  seeds,  which  M.  Zizmau?,  a 
German  clergyman,  has  lately  cul- 
tivated to  a  creat  extent,  and  found 
them  equally  serviceable  in  domestic 
economy,  as  the  most  costly  spicci 
obtained  from  the  Indies. 

II.  Basil  (Ocymumj,  a  q?tive 
of  warm  climates,  consisting  of 
eight  species  :  these  are  propagated 
by  seeds,  an3  will  also  thrive  in  the 
open  air  of  tliis  country :  if  placed 
in  a  green-house,  even  their  seeds 
attain  to  maturity.  The  following 
three  species  are  the  principal  :  X. 
The  common  Basil  (0.  vulgarej  | 
2.  The  citron-flavoured  Basil  (Q. 
citri  odAireJ  ;  and,  3.  The  Pink- 
scented  Basil  CO.  caryophyllattLai 
maximuw).  ITic  leaves  of  all 
these  plants  should  be  employed  in 
a  dried  statp  ;  as  they  are  too  pe- 
netrating while  f\t%h :  those  of  the 
last  kind,  in  particular,  n^ay  sqrvc 
as  excellent  substitutes  for  nutmeg 
and  mace,  in  ta^s,  pes,  molle^ 
wine,  and  other  preparations. . 

Jll.  GU^ 
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ni.  Gard«n-Thyi€b  ^Aymi« 
nnUgaris)  13  a  spicy  herb,  the  fra- 
grant blossoms  of  which  should  be 
Colleded,  dried,  and  used  Hke 
those  of  the  preceding. 
.  IV.  Savory  :  See  p.  24,  of  this 
volume. 

-  V.  Marjoram:  Sec  vol.  Hi. 
p.  167. 

VI.  Cicbly:  Sec  vol.  i.  p. 
527. 

VII.  Saob,  theBalsamine:  See 
p.  9,  of  this  volnmc. 

VIII.  Tarragon;  which  see. 

IX.  Spignel  :  See  next  page. 
Beside  these,  we  shall  remind 

tiic  reader  of  a  few  other  spicy 
plants  commonly  met  with,  in 
British  gardens-)  for  instance,  fen- 
nel, c6riander,  mustard,  caraway, 
rue,  mint,  penny-royal,  balm, 
inugwort,  &c. — When  compared 
with  some  of  the  foreign  drugs, 
they  excel  many  of  the  latter,  both 
in  flavour  and  virtues,  so  as  to 
render  their  importation  superflu- 
ous: nay,  the  untutored  Indians 
may  justly  smile  at  the  folly  of  Eu- 
ropeans who,  instead  of  encourag- 
VHg  the  culture  of  native  plants,  or 
such  as  readily  grow  in  their  cli- 
mates, send  the  money  earned  by 
the  industry  and  hard  labour  of 
their  husbandmen,  over  the  tem- 
pestuous oceaur— frequently  at  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  lives. 

Spices  are  subjed  to  various  du- 
ties, which  are  stated  in  their  re- 
tpedive  places.  Hence  it  remains 
only  to  be  added,  that  all  spicery  is 
I^ohibited,  by  the  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  2,  to  be  imported  from  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  except 
iinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nut- 
megi.  These  articles  are  permitted 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21,  the  8 
Geo.  I.  c.  18,  and  several  subse- 
^pent  ads,  to  be  imported  from 
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any 'country,  in  British  vessels  le- 
gally navigated. 

SPIDER,  or  Aranea,  L.  a  genus 
of  insedts  comprehending  50  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal ;  namely: 

1.  The  Common  House- Spider, 
is  generally  of  a  black-colour;  has 
eight  legs,  each  of  which  is  fiir- 
nished  with  three'  joints,  and  ter- 
minates in  three  crooked  claws. 
This  inseft  has  eit^ht  ejts  5  and,  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  head,  there  is 
a  pair  of  pincers,  or  claws,  with 
which  it  kills  flies,  &c.  for  food. 
It  is  also  provided  with  five^warts 
or  prominences,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  tlirough  which  it« 
viscous  filaments  are  evolved. 

Spiders  abound  in  almost  every 
house,  spinning  tlieir  webs  in  cor- 
ners of  the  ceiling,  where  they  are 
not  disturbed.  The  females  are 
very  prolific,  laying  from  4,  to  500 
extremely  minute  eggs  j  and;  tho* 
both  sexes  mutually  devour  each 
other  with  great  ferocity,  except 
in  the  breeding  season,  their 
numbers  are  not  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished. 

These  inseds  are  remarkable  for 
their  industry:  their  appearance, 
however,  excites  a  degree  of  dis- 
gust in  many  weak-minded  per- 
sons, who  are  apt  to  persecute  and 
destroy  t'.iem, without  mercy.  But, 
independently  of  their  utility  in 
reducing  the  number  of  flies  that 
appear  during  the  summer,  they 
aflbrd  a  very  accurate  natural  ba^ 
romeier ;  because  the  celerity,  or 
indolence,  with  which  they  work, 
indicate  the  approaching  variations 
of  the  atmosj^ere.  Thus,  if  the 
weather  be  about  to  change,  and 
become  wet,  or  windy,  the  saga- 
cious creatures  make  the  terminat- 
ing filaments  that  support  their 
I  web. 
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webi,  unconxmoDlj  siioft.  Bot,  if 
such  threads  be  extended  totfti  aa- 
vsusd  length,  tbe  weather  win  re- 
main serrnc  for  tea  or  tweWe  days, 
or  for  a  longer  period,  acc(»xyng  to 
the  proportionate  extecision  ef  the 
former.  On-  the  contrary,  when 
the  spiders  are  tbtaHy  int6fciTe,  rain 
will  diortly  follovr'f  but,  if  they 
eontinue  ta  spin  duffing  a  ahow^, 
k  is  a  certa&D  indicatioD,  tltot  the 
ma  wiU  speedHy  cease,  and  be 
tncceeded  by  calm,  fair  weather. 

2.  The  Caiycina^  or  Garden  Spi- 
der, varies  from  tlie  preceding  spe- 
cies only  'tt\  its  having  a  round,  pale- 
yellow  beiiy,  and  two  hollow  pointti. 
It  inhaiNts  the  calyces,  or  cups  of 
flowen,  after  the  flond  leavet  are 
decayed  ;  wfccre  it  preys  upoft  bees, 
and  other  flies,  that  resort  ihitiier 
for  honey. — ^This  iasedt  yields  a 
kmd  of  silk,  which  is  by  some 
deemed  Httle  mferior  to  that  pro-^ 
doced  by  the  worm ;  but,  as  the 
ftaroetrts  of  the  former  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  REAUitfua,  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  latter,  cither  in  strength' 
•r  lustre,  tlfcy  arc  never  employed 
in  manufafiures. 

SPlDEft,  tbeftBD,  or  Scarlsi 
Trbb-mttb,  Atenrus  ht§carum,  L. 
a  small  inse^,  having  a  roundfsh 
body,  and  a*  smooth,  glossy  skin. 
The  colour  i*  a  deep- red,  and  the 
whole  animal  appears  to  be  dis- 
tended, and  ready  to  burst.  It 
frequents  Currant  atxl  other  fruit- 
trees  j  but  is  particuhrly  destruc- 
tive in  hot- houses.  Hence  gar- 
cteners  have  resorted  to  different 
Kiethods  of  extirpating  them,  and 
oipeciaViy  that  of  sprinkling  them, 
with  a  strong  ley  of  wdod'^ashes  ^ 
bnit^as^the  sahne  parddeb  of  this 
Itquor  are  very  hdrttul  to  tender 
j^iafits,  it  wiB  b<^  more  advisable  to 
remove  such  vermiD,  by  means  of: 
acQitfmonpaimer*s  brushy— their 
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(iepre<&i(!oM  may  IHtetrisd  be  ptt^ 
vented,  by  fceeptDg  the  ho^bous^ 
perfo6tly  clean.^-^See  dso>  the  arti- 
cles Insects,  vol/m.  p,  \^  and 
PiNB-AFPLB,  vol.  iii.  p.  9S3^ 
SPiDERWGHT,  the  Ma<sh, 

MARSH-TOFlEtDiA,     or    SvOTCIf 

A sp u OD Bi:,  AnikericwH^  ttUyctda^ 
turn,  L.  fTqfieldiapalustrismDrs^ 
Smith  and  WitHBiiiffo),  a  native 
perennial,  which  grows  in  bogs,  tnik 
mountains  in  Sco&ad,  and  flowers 
from  July  to  September. —* This 
plant,  thoii^b  useless  in  domestic 
economy,  deserves  some  notice  > 
because  it  aiay  serve  as  a  guide  to 
dig  for  ptat,  m  situations  destittitc^ 
of  sea-coal. 

&P1GNIL,  ©r  Sftcknbl, 
JRthusa  Mewnty  L.  a  native  pereu' 
niid,  growing  in  mountainous  pae* 
tares,  principaHy  in  the  oorthertt 
counties,  where  i^  ftowers  id  th# 
nnonth  of  May.— The  roots  and 
seeds*  of  tlits  vegetable  have  a  plea«> 
saut  aromatic  smell,,  and  a  hot,  bit» 
tcrish  taste.  They  have  occasion-- 
ally  been  used  as  earmnatives^ 
and  albo  been  administered  in  ter- 
ria»  agues..  At  present,  they  ard 
seldom  employed,  either  in  domei^ 
tic  economy,  or  in  medidney 
though  Dr.  WirirBafNO  observesy 
that  \hey  will  often  answer  as  sut>- 
8iitu(es  for  pepper,  er  other  pnn^ 
gent  aromatics. 

SPIKE-OIL,  the  name  «f  an  es- 
i^^ntial  oil  distilled  from  tbe  La-** 
W  E  ND  ER-8  PiK  B,  considerable  q.uaii* 
tities  of  which,.  are'uMd  by  vai^ 
nish-raakers,  painters  in  enameU 
&rc.— Seeako  vd.  iii.  p.  7^. 

SPINACH,  or  Swhaoj,  lii« 
Common,  SpinacU  oUrmcen^  L.  2Btf 
exotic  plant,  cultivated  in  Btliain, 
tor  cuHnary  purposes.  If  idtended- 
fcr  winti^'Ut^,  it  is  proparated  b)r 
the  seed,  in  beds  of  li^t^  tidi 
earthy  towards  the  end  oi  JvAy, 

and 
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i^  Sunog  moist  weather.  When 
^  ypi^^plauts  appear,  they  must 
^  oqfefuUy  weeded,  and  thinned 
pi  tbQ  distance  of  five  inches :  in 
O^ober,  they  will  be  fit  for  use  f 
when  the, longer  leaves  only  shoula 
tc^athfcred;  those  in  the  centre 
bong  safferei  to  grow  to  a  larger 
9Jzej  IP  tWt  a  bed.  thi^  managed, 
-mll^nbrd  a  supply  of  this  vege-» 
iaole  during  the  winter,  till  the 
spinach  sown  for  spring-use,  is  fit 
for  the  table  ^  which  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  April. 

Bbchstbin  remarks,  tliat  the 
^;riculturists  of  Germany  strongly 
recommend  the  culture  of  the 
iX)nimon  spinach,  on  laud  which 
has  been  once  ploughed  after  a 
crop  of  barley  j  where  it  will  pro- 
duce eatly  and  excellent  spring- 
ibod,  either  for  sheep,  hogs,  or 
^attle:  it  may,  farther,  be  mown 
two  or  three  times  durir^  the  sum- 
mer, and  afterwards  be  fed  otf  by 
^eep,  or  suflered  to  run  to  seed. 

This  vegetable  is  greatly  esteem- 
ed at  the  table ;  but,  when  dressed 
with  melted  butter,  it  passes 
speedily  through  tlie  bowels,  with- 
out being  duly  digested  j  and  con- 
sequently atTords  little  nutriment. 
It  is  particularly  improper  for  per- 
sons pf  weak,  and  relaxed  habits  3  as 
it  debilitates  the  alimentary  canal  5 
excites  looseness  >  and  not  unfrc; 
quently  occasions  the  heart-burn, 
or  acidity  in  the  stomach. 
.  Spinagb,  the  Wild.  Sec  peren- 
nial GqOSB'FOOT. 

SWNOL^-TREE,theCoMMON, 

i^BICK- TIMBER,        GaTTERIDGE- 

TBBe,or  Louse-berry,  Evonymus 
AiTopceus,  L.  sin  indigenous  shrub^ 
whichip  in  £iv^rable  situations^  at- 
tains th^  height  pf  ao  feet :  it  grows 
In  woods  and  hedges,  and  is  very 
comnoon  in  Devonshire  j  where  it 
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flowers  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June. 

The  berries  of  tjiis  elegant  shrub 
operate  violently,  both  as  an  emetic, 
and  cathartic  : — if  eaten  by  shcep^ 
they  infallibly  destroy  them.  Re- 
duced to  powder,  and  sprinkled  or> 
the  skin  of  i^icn  or  animals, these  ber- 
ries are  said  to  exterminate  vermin  oif 
every  description.. — When  the  Spin- 
dle-tree is  in  blossom,  its  wood  is 
remarkably  tough,  an.d  broken  with 
difficulty ',  in  such  state,  it  is  em- 
ployed by  watch-makers,  for  clean- 
ing time-pieces  ;  by  musical  instru- 
ment-makers, turners,  and  for  ve- 
neering.— \Ve  learn,  however,  from 
Boh M  BR,  tliat  some  artisans,  work- 
ing in  this  wood,  have  asserted, 
that  they  became  subjedl  to  n^use^i 
and  vomiting. — ^T|ie  shoots  of  tlie 
Spindle -tree,  in  the  spring,  are  59 
grateful  to  cows,  that  tliey  generally 
damage  the  banks  of  fences,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  their  favounte  foqd.— -  • 
Sheep  and  goats  also  eat  the  leaves ; 
but  they  are  disliked  by  horses. 

In  dyeing,  the  bark  of  fhis  shrut> 
imparted,  according  to  Sibfert, 
a  pleasing  sea-green  colour  to  wool- 
len cloth,  by  adding  to  the  decoc- 
tion of  such  rind,  one-sixth  part  of 
a  solution  of  verdigrease,  saturated 
with  crystals  of  tartar.  Tiic  tint 
was  so  permanent,  that  no  change 
took  place  in  its  shade,  alter  having 
been  exposed  for  a  fortnight  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun. — The  seed-capsules 
of  tlie  Gatteridge-tree,  when  fer- 
mented in  alum-water,  produce  a 
durable  pale-yclIow  dye. 

Spinb,  Luxations  of.  See  Dis- 
tortion, and  Ribs. 

SPINNING,  is  the  art  of  twist- 
ing flax,  hemp,  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
or  similar  matters,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  into  yam  or  thread . 

Spinning  is  generally  performed, 

I  2  either 
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either  by  means  of  a  wheel,  or 
sometin^s  with  a  distaff  and  spin- 
dle; but,  as  the  wheels  commonly 
employed  for  this  pm^se,  arc 
aukward  and  inconvenient,  Mr. 
Antis,  of  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in 
1793,  submitted  to  the«inspedion 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  &c.  a  model  of  an  im-  ^ 
proved  spinning-wheel ;  for  which 
tliey  conferrexl  on  him  a  bounty  of 
20  guineas. — ^We  have,  therefore, 
procured  an  engraving  of  this  use- 
ful domestic  machine,  for  tlie  be- 
nefit of  our  country  readers. 

Description  of  the  Plate  repre- 
senting Mr.  Antis' s  Improved 
Spinning' IVheeL 

The  usual  method  of  stopping 
the  wheel,  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  yarn  from  one  staple  on  the 
ilycr  to  another,  necessarily  occa- 
sions great  loss  of  time;  but,  in 
Mr.  A.'s  contrivance,  the  bobbin 
is  so  arranged,  as  to  pass  backward 
and  forward,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  interruption  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  both  the  breaking 
of  the   thread,    and    losing    the 
end :  hence,  the  spinner  is  enabled 
to  perform  more  work,  in  a  given 
time,  than  is  pra6ticable  by  any 
otfier  spinning-wheel.    Such  objed 
is  effe^ed,  by  extending  the  axis 
of  the  great  wheel  through  the  pil- 
lar next  the  person  spinning  ;  and 
forming  it  into  a  pinion  of  one  leaf, 
A  J  which  catches  into  a  whtel,  B, 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  having 
on  its  pfferipbcvy  gj  teeth  j  so  that 
97  revolutions  of  the  great  wheel 
require  only   one  of  the  smaller 
wheel.     On  the  latter,  a  wire-ring, 
c,  c,  c,  is  fixed  j  which,  being  sup- 
ported on  six  legs,  stands  obliquely 
to  the  wheel  itself ;  touching  it  at 
one  part,   and    projeding  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the 
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opposite  ed^.  Near  the  side,  of 
this  wheel,  is  an  upright  lever,  C^ 
about  15  inches  in  length,  ttJiovilig 
on  a  centre,  three  inches  from  its 
lower  extremity,  and  connedcd  at 
tlie  top  with  a  sliding  bar,  D.  From 
such  bar  rises  an  upright  piece  of 
brass,  E  -,  which  works  in  the 
notch  of  a  pulley,  and  drives  the 
bobbin  F,  to  and  fro,  accordingly  as 
the  oblique  wire  forces  the  pin  G, 
In  or  out,  during  the  revolution  of 
the  wheel. 

In  order  to  regulate  and  assist 
the  ahernate  motion,  a  weight,  H, 
is  suspended  by  aline  from  tie  slid- 
inff-bar ;  and,  passing  over  a  pulley 
I,  it  rises  or  falls,  as  the  bobbin  ad- 
vances or  recedes  ;  tending  con- 
stantly to  keep  the  pin  in  contaft 
^^'ith  the  wire.  In  consequence  of 
this  construi^ion,  the  flyer  requires 
only  one  staple  5  which,  being  fixed 
near  the  cxtremit}'  K,  the  thread 
^tering  through,  is  regularly  laid 
on  the  bobbin,  by  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  latter. 

Since  Mr.  Antis  presented  the 
modd  of  the  machine  here  describ- 
ed, he  has  made  several  alterations, 
Xvhich  greatly  contribute  to  its  per- 
fection j  and  for  which  the  Society, 
in  1795,  rewarded  him  with  the 
additional  sum  of  15  guineas.  As 
we  conceive,  that  an  account  of 
these  imj)rovements  will  be  inte- 
resting to  every  industrious  house- 
wife, we  shall  concisely  state  them, 
together  with  Mr.  A.'s  remarks. 

1.  At  every  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  in  his  former  machine,  the 
pinion  with  one  leaf  occasioned  a 
very  disagreeable  catch,  while  the 
bobbin  moved  only  by  jerks,  and 
did  not  receive  the  thread  in  an 
uniform  manner.  With  a  view  to 
remedy  this  Inconvenience,  Mr. 
Antis  has  adopted  the  motion  of  an 
endless  screw,  working  a  toothed 
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'whed,  on  ivhich  is  fixed  ^  l^eart- 
sfaaped  piece  of  brass. 

2.  As  the  spinner  should  always 
be  enabled  to  hold  the  thread  at 
pleasure,  and  not  lei  it  in,  till  it 
be  sufficiently  twisted,  Mr,  A.  ob- 
served that,  the  bobbing  moving 
on  a  square,  ^s  motion  was  so 
impeded,  that  when  it  began  to  be 
filled  with,  thread,  it  became  im- 
moveable, notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weight  ;  and,  when  the 
thread  was  afterwards  left  at  li- 
berty, it  started  at  once  half  an 
inch  and  upwards. 

3.  As,  in  the  wheels  of  tlie  com- 
mon constru6tion,  and  also  in  those 
of  Mr.  Antis's  first  improvement, 
the  fridion  of  the  bobbin  could  be 
augmented  only  by  stietching  the 
common  cord,  which  was  not  prac- 
ticable, without  making  the  wh^^el 
revolve  witl*  increasing  difficulty, 
particularly  when  the  bobbin  was 
nearly  filled  -,  he  was  iuduqed  to 
make  use  of  a  single  cord,  the  sole 
design  of  which  is  to  turn  the  flyer ; 
and,  in  case  it  should  become  slack, 
it  may  be  contraded  or  shortened,, 
without  requiring  any  screw. 

Farther,  to  regulate  the  fridion 
of  the  bobbin,  Mr.  A.  has  fastened 
a  neck  of  steel  or  brass  to  one  end, 
which  is  kept  steady  by  a  vice,  or 
by  pincers,  fixed  to  the  sliding- bar 
(D.  irf  the  plate  above  described). 
Such  vice  is  di reded  to  be  m^de 
either  of  two  elastic  springs,  fur- 
nished with  wooden  tops )  or  wholly 
of  wood  boshed  with  leather,  and 
provided  with  a  spring,  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  screw,  to  answer 
the  same  purpose.  By  tightening 
this  screw  to  a  greater  pr  less  de- 
gree, the  fridion  may  be  most  ac<- 
curately  regulated,  without  imped- 
ing the  velocity  of  the  whole  -,  as 
no  additional  machinery  obstruds 
Uie  general  naoUon.    Mr.  Antis^ 
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therefore,  concludes  that  a  wheel, 
on  this  improved  plan,  will  be  found 
to  run  more  freely  than  those  witli- 
a  double  cord ;  a  circumstance  of 
the  greatest  importance,  to  a  person 
whose  daily  livelihood  is  obtained 
by  spinning :  nay,  even  a  lady  who 
sometimes  spins  for  her  diversion, 
was  much  pleased  with  his  first 
invention,  and  thought  it  might 
save  a  person  at  least  two  hours  in 
a  day..  He  observes,  that  his  con- 
trivance may  be  added  to  old  spin- 
ning wheels  of  every  constru6tion  j 
and  that  it  would  not  considerably 
increase  the  price  of  a  new  ma- 
chine, made  according  to  his  plan. 

Such  .are  the  advantages  derived 
from  Mr.  A.'s  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, which  have,  from  experience, 
been  ascertained  in  Yorkshire  :  it 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  so 
useful  a  domestic  implement  will 
speedily  be  introduced  into  other 
counties  of  Britain. 

SPIRITS,  a  general  name  given 
to  ardent  liquors,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation* 

Spirits  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  yom^«,  and  Bri- 
tish ',  the  former  incl  udes  arrack, 
BRANDY,  and  RUM:  the  latter 
comprehends  gin,  and  the  various 
species  of  malt  spirits,  known  un- 
der the  name  ot  British  brandy,  ficc. 
But,  previously  to  their  being  con- 
sumed, or  even  offered  for  sale, 
tixpy  are  reSiified,  or  repeatedly  dis- 
tilled witl^  tlie  addition  of  alkaline 
salts,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  proo/'j  in  which 
state  100  parts  of  pure  spirit  ought 
'  to  consist  of  55  parts  of  aikohol,  or 
spirit  of  wine,  and  45  of  distilled 
water..  As,  however,  such  salts 
deprive  die  liquor  of  its  natural 
vinous  flavour,  the  latter  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  dulcified  spirit  of. 
.  nitre,  till  it  acquire  a  degree  of  vi- 
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Doslty  that  renders  it  little  inferior 
to  French  brandy. 

Spirituous  liquors  have,  in  cverj 
nation,  been  justly  considered  as' 
cfcje6fe  of  taxation.  Hence  it  is 
provided  by  the  statute  5  Geo.  III. 
c.  43,  that,  if  they  be  not  imported 
in  vessels  of  niore  thad  100  tons, 
both  the  spirits  and  ships  arc  for- 
feited 5  excepting,  however,  those 
spirits  which  are  brought  from 
the.  British  sugar-plantations,  and 
which,  by  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  46, 
are  importable  in  vessels  of  70 
tons* — Farther,  no  AauA-viT^,  or 
Irandy-wine,  may  be  brought  to 
England,  but  in  British-built  ships, 
or  in  such  as  belong  to,  and  are 
navigated  by,  the  subjeds  of  Bri- 
tain, by  the  J 2  Car.  JI.  c.  18,  and 
the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  73. 

With  respe(5t  to  the  various  du- 
ties and  penalties  imposed  on  'Bri- 
tish spirits,  it  deserves  notice,  that 
all  fermented  wash  or  wort,  brew- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  extrafting 
spirituous  liquors  from  malt,  corn, 
or  other  grain,  is  subject  to  Hie 
charge  of  lOd.  per  gallon,  payable 
to  the  Excise.  And,  if  any  cycler, 
perry,  or  other  wash  (not  brewed 
from  grain,  &c.)  be  prepared  from 
British  materials,  for  obtaining  spi- 
rits for  home  consumption,  they 
are  chargeable  with  the  sum  of  Qd, 
pergallon. 

Ine  Excise  duty  of  Is.  8d.  per 
gallon  is  likewise  payable  on  all 
wash,  made  from  the  refuse  of  fo- 
reign wine  or  cyder,  with  the  de- 
sign of  distilling  spirituous  liquors 
for  home  consumj^tipn. — Farther^ 
if  any  British  spirits,  manufadured 
in  Scotland,  and  which  do  not  ex- 
vceed  from  1  to  10,  over  proof,  be 
imported  into  England,  they  are 
subjed  to  the  duty  of  38.  4|d.  per 
l^llon }  and,  if  they  exceed  the  de- 
gree of  strength  abo\'e  mentioned 
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only  3  per  cent,  to  the  farther  nuji 
of  2s.  per  gallon.-— A  bounty  of 
31.  1 2s.  is  allowed  on  every*  ton  of 
British  spirit  that  is  exported. 

.Surprizing  as  it  may  appear  to 
many  of  our  readers,  who  dre  un- 
acquainted with  vegetable  nature, 
we  may  positively  aBirm,  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  unld  neglcfted 
fhiit  antiually  grows  in  this  coun- 
try, to  produce  an  adequate  supply 
of  spirituous  liquor,  without  iMng 
any  bread-corn,  for  such  wasteful 
purpose.  Of  this  description,  in 
particular,  arp  the  berries  of  the 

boG-ROSB,   QutCKEM-TREE^    and 

numerous  other  native  shrubs,  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gi^ess  of  the  present  work ;  and  a 
recapitulation  of  which,  will  appear 
at  the  conclusion,  in  tlic  General 
Index  of  Reference. 

Good,  pure  spirits,  ought  to  be 
perft6lly  clear,  of  a  pleasant  and 
strong,  though  not  pungent  odour, 
and  of  a  somewhat  vinous  taste : 
when  taken  in  small  quantities, 
(and  properly  diluted),  after  vio- 
lent exertions,  they  are  preferable 
to  strong  beer;  but  they  should 
never  be  used  by  way  of  custom, 
after  eating  h^avy  food,  such  as 
pork,  ham,  goose,  duck,  fish,  &c.  j 
for,  instead  of  promoting,  they 
greatly  impede,  and  at  Itngth  to- 
tally impair,  digestion,  llieir  in- 
toxicating <jualities  render  them 
highly  improper  during  ihestrniiner, 
especiafiy  if  they  hav'c  been  dis- 
tilled over  strong  spices;  being 
thus  rendered  more  ardent,  and 
pernicious  to  health  ;  so  that  they 
frequently  occasion  bald  heads,  an4 
premature  old  age. 

SPIRIT  OF  WINE,  an  ardent, 
colourless  liquor,  destitute  of  any 
peculiar  flavour:  it  may  be  ob- 
tained hj  distilling  the  farinc^ceout 
or  sacckftrin^  roots,  as  wdl  as  the 
'     ^     pulpy 
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^ulpir  fhik  of  rgptables,  m  gene- 
ra), py  pieans  oT^  cominoii  still, 
tmt  qaore  effc&mUy  ip  what  is 
leaned  a  water -bath  (lalneum 
maris)  \  after  whicli>  the  spirituous 
fluid  h  purified  by  repeated  rcdifi- 
cation  \  and,  when  divested  of 
nearly  all  its  aqyieoi^  particks,  it 
is  called  Alkohqi.. 

This  expensive  liquor  Is  chiefly 
employed  for  dissolvmg  gum-resuis 
in  the  preparation  of  varnishes  5 
^r  separating  resins  fron  the  ve- 
getable matters  containing  tliem^ 
and  also  for  making  essences^  tine- 
tores,  elixirs,  and  various  other 
compounds,  for  medicinal  use.  It 
may,  likewise,  be  applied  with  ad- 
Tantage  to  differcot  parts  of  th« 
body,  especially  in  sprains  an4 
bruiaps  ;  as  it  streogthens  the  ves- 
«el9;  but,  if  inadvertently  swal- 
lowed in  a  pure  state,  and  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  corrugates  the 
membnuious  parts  of  the  stomachy 
being  attended  with  a  temporary 
suspension  of  their  fun^ons,  and 
sometimes  even  inducing  apoplexy 
or  palsy,  which  generally  epds  in 
death.  Hence,  spirit  of  wine  ouglH 
Co  be  preserved  with  the  greatest 
caution,  so  that  children  or  igno- 
rant persQns  may  not  have  an  q>- 
portunity  of  tasting  so  deleterious 
a  liquor. 

SpiTTiNG^pf  Blood.   SeevoLi. . 
p.  283. 

SPLEE^,  is  a  spongy  viscus, 
situated  in  the  left  side  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  stoniach,  under 
%h&  ribs.  This  organ  is  supposed 
to  be  Resigned  by  r^aturc  to  pre- 
pare the  blood  for  the  secretion  of 
bile  10  th^  liver.  Its  purpose, 
though  macctv:ately  known,  must 
be  important  to  the  animal  eco- 
fiomy  I  as  indigestion,  and  a  variety 
of  other  complaints,  have  resulted 
from  splenetic  aifedions.-*It  dc- 
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serves  to  b«  remarked,  that  the 
XesmSplem  is  fraque^tly  used  t^ 
denote  a  disorder,  which  is  moi^ 
atri^y,  by  physicians,  called  Ay- 
pQchondrif^' 

The  principal  diseases  o^  the 
spleen  are  indammations,  obstn^ 
tions,  and  ii^duFations.  In  the 
first  case,  the  causes  and  symptooof 
are  similar  to  Xho^e  descrj bed  under 
iriflamttuttory  /tuer  (volume  iii. 
p.  12) :  at  the  same  tiipe,  a  tumor 
and  pain  are  felt  in  the  left  side ; 
the  latter  increasipg  on  pressure.-— 
Chronic  inflarQmatioqs  of  the 
spleen,  however,  may  also  be  con« 
sequent  on  diseases  of  the  liver, 
such  as  the  jaundice,  piles,  kc 
'Tht  treatment  will,  therefore, 
ctije^y  consist  in  the  application  of 
the  san^  rentedles  as  are  mendon^ 
ed  \t\  the  page  above  quoted  ^  but, 
where  ihe  pc^tieiit  is  of  a  plethoric 
h^bit,  or  was  previously  subjed  to 
the  piles,  leeches  replied  to  the 
anus  have  proved  of  great  service, 
Tr-CalomeianUantjmoiiy, taken  in- 
ternally, under  jtuiirioMs  manage- 
ipent,  have  likewise  beep  ^tende4 
with  good  eftVtSts. 

If  the  spleen  be  obstr)i£ted  or 
indMrated,  a  pain  and  tUBK>r  will 
also  be  felt  on  tbe  left  side,  bearing 
downward  like  a  weighty  the  par 
ti<;Qt  tiuding  it  di^cult  to  lie  down 
gfj^  that  side :  the  bowels  are  geDe- 
raily  costive^  and  respiration  is  imr 
pcded.— The  curn  of  this  atietUoii 
requires  the  same  metl)od  as  is  re- 
qpmmeuded  for  obstru<^lions  and 
scjrrhosity    of    the    liver. —  See 

SCIRRHUS. 

SPi^EENWORT,  or  Habt'st 
Tongue,  AspUnium  scokpendrU 
urn,  L.  a  native  petennial,  growing 
in  the  fissures  ot  moist  shady  rocks, 
old  walls,  and  at  the  mouths  of 
wells  J  where  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  A^g^t  and  September. 
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—The  fncdicinsd  powers  of  this 
vegetable  are  highly  praised  for 
curing  the  bites  of  venomous  ser- 
pents; in  hypochondriasis;  palpita^ 
tions  of  the  heart,  6ic. ;  of  which, 
however,  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience. 

SPLENTS,  in  farriery,  denote 
hard  excrescences  of  various  shape 
and  size,  appearing  on  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  horse. — Unless  they  ari^e 
from  blows,  or  other  accidents,  few 
horses  put  out  splents,  after  they 
are  seven  or  eight  years  old  ;  anci, 
when  occurring  in  young  horses, 
they  frequently  wear  off,  and  spon- 
taneously vanish. 

Splents,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance,' should  be  well  bathed  with 
vinegar,  or  old  veijuice;  which 
often  checks  their  farther  progress: 
in  some  animals,  purgatives  and 
diet-drinks  will  contribute  to  re- 
move watery  swellings  about  the 
limbs,  which  frequently  induce 
such  malady. 

According  to  Mr.  Taplin,  a 
radical  cure  may,  in  general,  be 
cffetSted  by  rubbing  the  excre- 
scences, for  a  considerable  time, 
twice  every  day,  with  the  utmost 
force  of  the  operator's  hand ;  well 
moistening  the  part  after  each  fric- 
tion, with  a  little  of  the  following 
liniment: — ^Take  of  camphorat^ 
spirit  of  wine,  and  spirit.of  turpen- 
tine, each  4  oz.  J  to  be  uniformly 
Incorporated.  Or,  oil  of  origanum, 
and  spirit  of  turpentine,  each  half 
an  ounce  5  and  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine  2oz.  to  be  duly  mixed. — 
A  pledget  of  tow,  wetted  with 
either  of  these  preparations,  ought 
to  be  fastened  round  the  splent, 
with  a  proper  bandage. 

Should  those  powerful  discu- 
tients  fail  of  success,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  strongest  mer- 
curial ointment :  a  portion  of  the 
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size  of  a  hazel-nut,  ought  to  bo 
chafed  into  the  part  affefted,  every 
night  and  morning,  till  two  bz.  of 
it  have  been  used ;  applying  the 
roller  or  bandage,  as  before  di- 
reded. 

But,  if  these  various  remedies' 
be  insufficient  to  procure  relief, 
the  best  and  most  speedy  method,' 
will  be  that  of  extirpating  the  ex- 
crescence by  the  knife.  — This 
operation  may  be  performed  by 
a  longitudinal  inciaon  through  th^ 
hiteguments  (without  bruising, 
hammering,  &c.),  then  disse^ng, 
and  extradting  the  substance :  thus,  • 
the  cure  may  be  completed  by  tak- 
ing up  a  couple  of  siitthes,  and 
treating  the  part  like  a  superficial 
wound. 

SPONGE,  or  Spongia,  L.  a 
genus  of  animal  plants,  compre- 
hending 50  species,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  officinalis,  or  Com- 
mon Sponge.  It  is  imported  from 
the  Levant  j  being  a  soft,  porous, 
light,  substance,  which  easily  im- 
bibes water. 

Sponge  is  of  extensive  utility  in 
domestic  economy,  medicine,  and 
surgery.  If  it  be  cut  in  smnll 
pieces,  fried  or  dipped  in  honey, 
and  given  to  vermin,  it  distepds 
their  intestines,- and  efleftually  de- 
stroys them  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  476), 
As  it  strongly  adheres  to  the  ori- 
fices of  vt^ounded  vessels,  it  is  ad-« 
vantageously  empldycd  as  a  styp- 
tic }  often  preventing  the  effiisioni 
of  blood  more  effeiSlually  than  the 
puff-ball  or  agaric.-^  When 
burnt  and  pulverized,  it  has  been 
successfully  administered  inter- 
nally, in  scrophulous  coteplaints, 
and  cutaneous  diseases,  in  doses 
of  one  scruple  and  upwards :  it  is 
also  considered  as  a  specijic,  on  ac- 
count of  its  efficacy  in  removing^ 
the  glandular  swelling  of  the  neck, 
know|( 
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Imown  under  the  name  of  Iron* 
tfAoce/e*— Sec  Wen. 

Spoon-wobt.  See  Scurvy- 
OSASS,  the  English. 

SPOTS,  are  marks  or  stains 
accidentally  occurring  on  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
stuffs. — Under  the  head  of  Cloth 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  7-8)  we  have  already 
communicated  several  methods  of 
discharging  spots  from  woollen- 
cloth  :  hence  we  shall,  in  this 
place,  add  another  remedy  which 
may  be  easily  prepared^  though 
we  have  had  no  experience  of  its 
elffeds  : — ^Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
pm'e  pearl-ash  in  a  quart  of  spring 
water,  and  add  to  this  solution  a 
lemon  cut  in  small  slices.  Let 
the  whole  be  proi)erly  mixed,  and 
Iccpt  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours  j 
when  the  liquor  should  be  strained, 
and  the  clear  fluid  decanted  for 
use.  It  b  asserted,  that  this  com- 
pound, when  poured  on  the  stained 
part,  instantaneously  removes  all 
spots,  whether  they  arise  from 
grease,  pitch,  or  oil ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  disappear,  the  cloth  must 
be  washed  in  pure  water. — See 
also  Portable  Balls,  vol.  i. 
p.  153. 

Ink-spots  on  woollen  clofh,  may 
be  discharged  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  composition,  made  of  the 
white  of  a  new-Iai J  egg  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  properly  ia- 
COTporated;  afterwards  washing 
the  stain  with  pure  water,  and 
lastly,  smoothening  it  with  a  piece 
of  white  cloth,  or  flannel,  in  the 
direction  of  the  nap  : — to  reni.^ve 
ink  from  silk  stutfs,  it  will  "be  ad- 
visable to  apply  strong  distilled  vi- 
fiegar,  and  wormwood-ashes,  to 
ibe  blotted  part,  which  ought  to  be 
well  rubbed  with  these  matters, 
and  then  cleansed  with  soap-water. 

Red-port  on  linen,    we  under- 
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stand,  may  be  almost  cfFedhiall)^ 
cleared,  by  pouring  warm  milk  oa 
the  stained  parts,  while  they  are  ia 
a  wet  state : — another,  and  per- 
haps more  successful,  method,  it 
that  of  dropping  the  tallow  from  a 
canille  on  such  wine-marks  before 
ttieyaredry;  and  suftering  theni 
to  remain  till  the  cloth  is  sent  to 
the  laundry ;  because  ink-spots 
may,  in  this  simple  manner,  be 
removed  from  linen. 

SPRAIN,  denotes  an  extensioa 
of  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  tea- 
dons,  without  dislocation  :  it  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  external  injury; 
•and  is  attended  with  pain,  swell- 
ing, and  inflammation.  In  treat- 
ing this  local  afl'edion,  the  first  ob- 
ject should  be,  to  checK.  the  swell- 
ing, and  prevent  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.  For  this  purpose, 
cold,  astringent  fomentations  with 
water,  ice,  vinegar,  &c.  or,  in  a 
very  leccnt  case,  camphorated  spi- 
rit of  wine,  must  be  applied  as 
speedily  as  possible :  to  relieve 
p:«n,  where  it  is  considerable,  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
added  lo  the  lotion. — ^The  regimes 
recommended  under  the  article  in- 
flammation, will  here  likewise 
be  proper. — During,  and  for  some 
tinie  after,  tliis  treatment,  the 
sprained  part  should  be  kept  in  a 
stale  of  re^t  and  relaxation. 

SPRAl',  or  Clupea  sprattus,  L, 
a  well-known  diminutive  fish^ 
which  is  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  in  shape  resembljs 
the  Herking. 

Sprats  are  caught  in  ntfmerous 
shoals  in  the  river  Thames,  which 
they  enter  early  in  the  month  of 
N(;vemberj  continuing  there  till 
March  :  during  which  period  they 
aflbrd  a  cheap,  and  not  unwhole- 
some nutriment,  chiefly  to  th^ 
poorer  classes  in  the  metropolis; 
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These  fisb  are  cured  in  the  tame 
matuier  as  herrings,  at  Gravesend 
and  Yarniouth  :  they  are  also  oc- 
casioqally  pickled,  in  which  state 
they  are  little  interior  to  anchovies, 
excepting  that  the  bones  of  the  for* 
mer  will  not  separate  from  the 
fleshy  part,  like  those  of  the  latter. 
— For  ao  account  of  Mr.  Batlby's 
patent,  for  curing  sprats,  the  reader 
will  consult  vol.  ui.  p.  4i53. 

SPRING,  a  fountain,  or  source, 
whence  Winter  spontaneously  rises 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Various  conjcdures  have  been 
fonned  by  naturalists,  concerning 
the  origin  of  springs^  but,  con- 
sistently with  our  limits,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  most  plau- 
sible theory  appears  to  be  that  of 
pr.  Hall£T,  who  supposes  them 
to  originate  from  the  rain  and  snow 
Wafers  j  which,  penetrating  through 
the  soil,  at  lengih  settle  in  the  fis- 
sures of  the  earth,  and  form  foun- 
tains or  springs. 

As  water  is  indispensable  to  the 
health  and  convenience  of  man- 
kind, many  expedients  have  been 
devised,  wjth  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  particular  spots,  whence  a  sup- 
ply might  be  obtained  :  we  sliall, 
therefore,  state  a  few  indications, 
or  land-marks,  by  which  that  ne- 
cessary article  may  be  discovered. 

1.  As  all  naouutains  are  colder 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  the 
evening  naist  descends  on  them,  par- 
ticularly in  damp  situations,  much 
ftoouer  thap  on  the  vallies,  and  thus 
may  indicate  the  existence  of 
springs. 

2.  Another  observadon  is  sug- 

5 jested  byDr.  Daewik>  in  order 
o  determine  the  existence  of  sub- 
terraneous springs,  in  rimy  morn- 
ings :  —  moist  earth  condudting 
teat  better  tban  dry  soil,  the  rime 
will  be  dissolved  oiQre  speedily  on 
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those  spot9  whiph  are  moistened  by 
springs  under  ground,  than  on  the 
adjacent  parts. 

Lastly,  tlie  rise  pf  these  natural 
fountains  may  be  discovered  during 
the  winter,  in  wet  ditches,  by  the 
growing  of  brook-limie,  water- 
cresses,  or  similar  aquatic  plants  : 
for  such  vegetables  do  not  thrive  in 
the  ditches  that  beccyne  dry  in  the 
summer.  And  Dr.  Darwin  re- 
marks, that  when  those  ditches 
which  contain  springs,  are  nearly 
dry,  the  diredion  of  the  current 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  point, 
to  which  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic 
plants  may  turn,  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  certainty  as  can  be  cf- 
feSed  by  a  level. 

SPRING-GRASS,  the  Sweet- 
scented,  or  Vebnal-geass,  -^n* 
thoxanthum  odoratum,  L.  an  indi- 
genous perennial,  growing  in  noea- 
dows  and  pastures;  flowering  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June.— 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  British 
pasture-grasses,  and  occasions  the 
delicate  flavour  perceptible  in  new- 
ly-made hay.  It  is  eagerly  eaten 
by  cows,  Lorses,  goats,  and  sheep  ^ 
on  account  of  its  aromatic  taste^ 
and  juicy,  nutritive  nature.— Mr. 
S WAYNE,  however,  observes,  that 
it  abounds  in  wet  laKds,  particu- 
larly on  peat-bogs  j  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of  little  consequence  j 
as  it  is  neither  very  productive  to 
the  farmer,  nor  palatable  to  cattle. 
—Nevertheless,  other  agriculturists 
are  of  a  diflferent  opinion  ;  and  Mr. 
Sole  (Letters  and  Papers  qf  the 
Bath  and  /f^/  of  England  Society, 
vol.  ix.)  conceives  that  the  vernal- 
grass  would  be  an  useful  addition 
to  meadows,  by  sowing  it  in  tlie 
proportion  of  one-cightn.  This  ju- 
dicious advice,  every  pra6Ucal  hus- 
bandman will  t>e  induced  to  adopt  ^ 
as  it  is  a  well-known  fa^^  that  this 
fragrant 
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Ihi^Dt  hcrf>  not  only  remarkably 
spreads^  and  iacreases  in  lU  bushy 
stalks,  when  cultivated  ia  favoura- 
ble situations,  bpt  it  also  eiFedu- 
ally  checks  the  growth  of  moss,  in 
iour  meadows. — It  is  farther  re- 
markable, that  the  root  of  this 
grass  possesses  a  strong  odour,  re- 
sembling that  ofmusk. — ^The  dried 
blossomfs  are,  on  the  Continent^ 
employed  for  imparting  an  agree- 
able flavour  to  snuff  and  tobacco. 
"SPllUCE-BEER,  a  kind  of  diet- 
drink,  which  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Eight  gallons  of 
water  are  first  poured  into  a  cask, 
or  other  vessel  5  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  boiling  water  is  added  : 
16  pounds  of  molasses  are  next 
inixed>  together  with  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  essence  of  spruce 
(Which  is  obtaiped  from  the  cones 
of  the  spruce-jirj.  Haifa  pint  of 
sweet  yeast  must  now  be  put  in  ; 
^nd  the  ^hole,  afler  being  well 
stirred,  should  be  placed  in  a  tem- 
perate room,  for  a  few  days,  till 
the  fermentation  ceases.  ITie  li- 
quor may  then  be  bottled ;  and,  in 
tne  course  of  a  fortnight,  it  will  be 
fit  for  use. 

Sppice-leer  has  a  peculiar  fla- 
vour, which  renders  it  disagree- 
abtc  to  the  palate  of  many  persons ; 
it  is,  however,  a  most  powerful 
antiscorbutic,  and  affords  a  whole-i 
some  beverage,  particularly  during 
the  summer  -,  as  it  does  not  aflc<5l 
the  weakest  stomach. 

Spkuce-fir.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

SpUNG^.       SeeSPONGB. 

Spu&.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  and 
also  p.  6  of  the  present  volume. 
^  SPURGE,  or  Euphorbia,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  comprehending  110 
species ;  12  being  natives  ot  Bri- 
lainj  th^  principal  of  which  are 
^e  following : 

I.  %bt  cfmacias,  or  Red  Spurge, 
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grows  tfi  woods  and  hedges, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  noonth  of 
June. — ^Thc  pulverized  leaves  of 
this  plant,  if  taken  in  doses  <rf'from 
35  to  25  grains,  operate  as  a  brisk 
pyrsative  : — itsjmce,  like  that  </ 
all  the  other  species  of  the  spui^gc, 
is  so  extremely  acrid,  that  it  ulce- 
rates every  part  of  the  body,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contad.  Hence^ 
it  is  never  used  internally : — but; 
a  single  drop  put  into  me  cavity 
of  an  aching  tooth,  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  pain,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  the  nerve.  This 
corrosive  liquid,  however,  may,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Withering,  be 
applied  with  safety  to  warts  and 
corns ;  as  it  eradicates  them  in  a 
very  short  time. 

2.  The  he^oscopia,  or  Sun- 
spurge.   SeeWARTWORT. 

3.  The  Ci/parissias,  or  Cyprus 
Spurob,  grows  in  dry  woods  (at 
Enville,  in  Staffordshire),  where  its 
yellow  flowers  blow  in  May  and 
June. — Goats  are  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  this  herb;  and  its  seeds 
afford  grateful  food  to  pigeons.— 
The  beautiful  caterpillar,  which  is 
changed  into  the  Spurge- butter  fly, 
derives  its  nourishment  from  thQ 
leaves  of  this  species. 

Spurge-flax!  SeeMEZtRCOir. 

SPURGE-LAUllEL.  or  Lau- 
rel Mezereon,  Daphne  Laure* 
ola,  L.  an  indigenous  shrub,  found 
in  woods  and  hedges,  principally 
in  the  county  of  York,  where  it 
flowers  in  March  and  ApriL — The 
whole  of  this  vegetable,  especially 
the  bark  of  the  root,  is  very  acrid : 
it  has  been  employed  with  success 
in  rheumatic  fevers,  operating  pow- 
erfully as  a  purgative.  It  is' like- 
wise an  excdlent  vermifuge  5  but, 
as  it  possesses  great  acrimony, 
it  ought  never  to  be  administered 
without  medical  advice^   and   in 

small 
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small  doses,  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  grains. — On  account  of  Its 
elegant  green  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  appear  in  the  early  spring, 
and  sometimes  in  tlie' winter,  this 
evergreen  is  cultivated  in  shrub- 
beries ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that  its  biacl:  berries, 
tliough  eagerly  eaten  by  pheasants, 
prove  mortal  food  to  man,  and  all 
the  mammillary  animals. 
Spukge-Olive.  SeeMEZEREON. 
SPURREY,  o;  Spergula,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  five 
fipcciesj  three  bcini^  uatives  of  Bri- 
tain. Tlie  principal  of  tliesc  is  the 
arvcnsis,  or  Corn  Spurrey,  which 
grows  in  corn-fields,  and  sandy 
situations  -,  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  This  vegeLiblc  is  eaten 
by  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs; 
but  is,  according  to  Withering, 
refused  by  cows.  BEcnsTEiN, 
FuNKE,  and  other  naturalists, how- 
ever, inform  us  iliatthc  corn-spurrey 
is  not  only  devoured  witli  avidity  by 
cr//  cattle,  but  is  also  conducive  to 
tlieir  health,  whiU;  it  remarkably 
tends  to  increase  tlie  milk  of  cows, 
and  to  fatten  sheep.  Hence  this 
veed  is  industriously  cultivated  in 
Flanders ;  because  it  is  so  far  su- 
perior to  other  pasture-grasses,  that 
it  continues  green  till  a  late  period 
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turns  on  an  axis,  in  order  to  urge 
the  animal  to  greater  speed. 

In  July,  1786,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cbes^ 
TON,  for  an  invention  of  making 
spurs,  and  elastic  spring-buckles. 
His  improvement  consists  in  giving 
the  metallic  substances  tlie  requi- 
site forms,  by  means  of  dies, 
worked  cither  with  a  hammer,  or 
by  machinery ;  after  w  hich  they 
are  rolled,  and  submitted  to  an 
oven,  stove,  or  other  place,  heated 
by  lire,  till  they  become  nearly 
red-hot.  The  spurs,  &c.  are  thea 
immersed  in  oil,  water,  turpentine, 
butter,  or  other  matter,  with  the 
addition  of  salt,  to  render  them 
hard  j  next,  they  are  tempered  by 
various  processes,  till  tliey  become 
elastic. — ^A  more  ample  descrip- 
tion of  the  patentee's  contrivances 
is  inserted  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  allowed 
tliat  ipurs  are  weapons  equally 
useless  and  dangerous,  if  used  by 
vnsk'ilful  horsemen,  or  .applied  to 
unruly  horses  j  .  but,  as  iashion 
has  greater  influence  on  the  adUons 
of  men  than  reason,  we  advise  the 
noviie  in  the  equestrian  art,  to 
avail  himself  of  those  spurs,  the 
rowels  of  which  may,  by  means  of 
a  spring,  be  infle6ted  towards  the 
boots  3  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, when  riding  or  walking  with 
such  cumbersome  instruments.-— 
For  the  same  reason,  we  admire 
the  dispassionate  unanimity  of  a 
certain  pacific  society,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  never  spur,  but  oc- 
casionally whip  their  phle^matjc 
horses,  agreeably  to  the  old,  but 
excellent  adage,  **  slow  and  sure,'* 

SQUILL,  the  Common,  or  Sea- 
0NI.0N,  Sdlla  maritima,  L.  an  ex- 
otic plants  growing  on  the  sandy 
shores 
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shores  of  the  Levaat,  especially  on 
^ose  of  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
whence  considerable  quantities  of 
its  roots  are  annually  imported. 
The  best  sea-onions  ought  to  be 
sound,  fresh,  and  to  contain  a  vis- 
cous juice :  they  are  nausebus,  bit- 
ter, and,  if  much  handled,  are  so 
acrid  as  to  ulcerate  the  skin. 

The  squill  is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant, promoting  the  dischjirge  of 
urine;  and,  if  the  patient  be" kept 
warm,  a  profuse  perspiration.  It 
Ts  chiefly  employed  in  cases,  where 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  clog- 
ged, or  oppressed  with  mucus  : — 
when  combined  with  nitre  in  the 
proportion  of  from  4  to  10  grains  of 
.the  dried  root,  with  a  double  quan- 
tity of  saltpetre,  it  has  been  great- 
ly extolled  for  its  efficacy  in  drop. 
«ical  swellings,  and  inflammations 
of  the  kidnies.  If  the  squill  be 
taken  in  a  large  dose,  it  operates  as 
an  emetic  5  and,  in  some  persons, 
as  a  purgative.  It  is  often  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  pills ;  though, 
when  mixed  ^ith  honey  into  an 
oxYMEL,  it  affords  an  useful  me- 
dicine for  obstinate  coughs. — ^The 
roots  of  the  sea-onion  pay,  on 
importation,  the  duty  of  2s.  gd. 
per  lU. 

•     SaUlNANCY-BERRIES.SeeCuR- 

RANT,  die  Black. 

•  SQUINllNG,  or  Strali^us, 
an  afl^edion  of  the  e>'e^,  occasioned 
by  the  optic  axes'  not  converging  ; 
inconsequence  of  which,  the  or- 
gans of  sight  appear  distorted. 

•  Improper  habits  frequently  in- 
duce this  deic&y  while  the  eye  and 
its  muscles  are  perfe6t  j  for  instance, 
in  children,  who  accustom  them- 
selves to  view  different  things  at 
one  time }  or,  who  are  placed  ob- 
liquely towards  any  object  that 
inay  attra&  their  attention.  An- 
jothtsr  catise  i*  mal-conformatioti  of 


the  retina,  ot  such  parts  as  serve  to 
convey  impressions  to  the  point 
of  vision  j  so  that  persons',  tlius'  si- 
tuated, are  obliged  ro  turn  the  eye 
from  the  objc6t  to  be  investigated, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  behold  it  more  distinctly. — Far- 
ther, it  often  proceeds  from  weak- 
ness, or  dcfeSt  of  either  eye,  so 
that  both  cannot  be  mutually  em- 
pteyed.  Besides,  it  may  be  conse- 
quent on  affedlions  of  the  brain, 
epilepsy,  terror,  and  defluxions  of 
rheumatic  humours. 

The  method  of  cure  to  be  adopted 
in  this  unpleasant  distortion,  varies 
according  to  the  cause.  Thus,  in 
children,  and  in  cases  of  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
mechanical  contrivances.  Hence, 
when  the^re  is  no  organic  defeat  in 
either  eye,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  with  persons  who  squint  from 
a  depraved  habit  of  moving  their 
cyc^,  the  disease  may  often  be 
cured.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks 
(PhUnsophlcal  TransaBionSf  vol. 
6S),  that  in  all  the  squinting  people 
he  had  occasion  to  attend,  one  eye. 
was  less  perfe6t  than  the  other : 
these  patients  are,  in  his  opinion, 
certainly  curable,  by  covering  the 
best  eye  many  hours  in  the  day  j 
as,  by  a  more  frequent  use  of 
the  weak  e}^,  it  not'  only  ac- 
quires a  habit  of  turning  to  the 
obje6h  which  the  patient  wi'^hes  to 
see,  but  gr.ins  at  the  same  time,  a 
more  distin*^  vision  :  in  both  tliese 
respefts,  the  better  eye  is  under 
some  disadvantage,  which  also  fa- 
cilitates the  cure.  Tliis  ingenious 
physician  relates,  in  the  same  paper, 
a  remarkable  case  of  a  boy,  then 
live  years  old  (now  a  reputable 
EhgHsh  clergyman  at  Edinburgh), 
who  has  the  misfortune  of  view- 
ing every  objeft  witli  one  eye 
only  at  a  time.     Dr.  D.  directed  a 
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ntper  gnomtm  to  be  made,  and 
tmxed  to  a  cap ;  and,  when  tbis 
artificial  nose  was  placed  over  the 
patient's  real  nose,  so  as  to  project 
an  inch  between  his  eyes,  the  child, 
rather  than  turn  his  head  so  far  to 
look  at  oWiquc  objefe,  immedi- 
ately began  to  exert  the  eye  which 
was  nearest  to  them.  But,  having 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  fatbqr, 
aoon  after  this  method  was  begun 
to  be  followed,  the  child  was  neg- 
Ic^^d  for  six  years,  during  which 
linie  the  habit  was  confirmed  in 
such  a  manner  as  seemed  to  leave 
little  room  to  hope  for  a  cure. 
Dr.  D.  however,  being  again  call- 
ed, attempted  a  second  time  to  re- 
move the  deformity,  by  a  sin^ilar 
contrivance.  A  gnomon  of  thin 
brass  was  made,  to  stand  over  his 
nose,  with  a  half-circle  of  the  same 
metal  to  go  round  his  temples : 
these  were  covered  with  black  silk  > 
and,  by  means  of  a  buckle  behind 
his  head,  and  a  cross-piece  over 
the  crowii  of  his  head,  this  gno- 
mon was  worn  without  any  incon- 
venience, and  projeded  before  his 
nose  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 
By  the  use  of  this  machine,  he 
soon  found  it  less  inconvenient  to 
view  all  oblique  objeds,  with  the 
eye  next  to  them,  instead  of  the 
eye  opposite  to  them. 

After  this  habit  was  weakened, 
by  a  week's  use  of  the  gnomon, 
two  bits  of  wood,  about  the  size 
of  a  goose-quill,  were  blackeurd 
all  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
their  summits;  these  were  fre- 
quently presented  to  him  to  look 
,  at ;  one  bcinjg  held  on  one  side  tlie 
extremity  of  his  black  gnomon, 
and  the  other  on  the  opposite.  In 
viewing  these,  they  were  gradu- 
ally brought  forward  beyond  the 
gnomon,  and  then  one  was  con- 
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cealed  behind  the  other:  bysncfe 
means,  in  another  week,  l>e  could 
bend  both  his  eyes  on  the  same  ob- 
jc6t  for  half  a  minute  togetlier  ^ 
and,  by  continuing  the  use  of  tbe 
same  machine,  he  was  in  a  fair  waj 
of  being  cured. 

Lasdy,  if  squinting  arise  from 
any  adventitious  circumstance,  such' 
as  terror,  defluxioDs  of  humours, 
&c.  the  removal  of  those  causes 
will  also  cure  the  disorder  j  but, 
where  it  originates  from  raal-con* 
formation  of  the  organs  of  vision, 
or  has  been  so  long  negleded  as 
to  become  confirmed,  it  is  nof  in 
the  power  o{  art  to  afford  any  re- 
lief. 

SQUIRREL,  the  Common,  or 
Schrus  vulgaris,  L.  a  lively  little 
quadruped,  abounding  in  the  woocls 
of  Britain,  as  well  as  in  oiher  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. Its  head,  body,  legs,  and  tail^ 
are  of  a  bricht,  reddish-brown  co-^ 
lour ;  though,  in  the  northern  cli* 
mates,  ^here  arc  white  and  blacl| 
squirrels,  the  coat  of  which  changes 
to  a  fine  grey  in  the  winter,  and 
afibrds  an  elegant  kind  of  light 
fur. 

These  animals  feed  on  acorns, 
nuts,  the  voung  shoots  of  trees, 
and  particularly  the  cones  of  fira. 
They  construd  their  nests  witn 
moss  and  dried  leaves,  ip  th^ 
branches  pf  trees^  where  the ,  fe- 
males produce  in  April,  or  May^ 
from  3  to  7  young,  which  may 
be  easily  domesticated  ^  but  their 
sharp  tore-teeth  ought  to  be. ex- 
traded  ;  as  otherwise  tlieir  sevcri 
bites  may  prove  dangerous. 

llie  buniing  of  squirrels  affords 
amusement  in  autmnn,  and  eaily 
in  the  winter,  wben  the^e  animals 
are  fat:  they  are  caught  both  for 
(^onlfininf^  them  ia  cages  as  obje^s 
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ifeaikiStf,  and  for  the  hrble^  m 
<heir  ftesb  is  tery  ddicate,  and  pos- 
tesaes  a  sweet  Aavonr. 

SaurrcH-cHAss,  the  Blue.  See 

Cl^MpVOg  BBNT-6XAS9. 

St.      AHTHOBTt's      FlRB.      Scc 

Rose. 

St.  JoHw's-woRT.  See  John's 
Wort. 

ST.  VTTUS's  DANCE,  a  spas- 
IdocUc  dis^fder,  oiMtly  incident  to 
yoang  persons  of  b6th  sexes,  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  fii^een  :  it  is  dis- 
thiguished  by  continnal  tnvolantary 
motions  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  so 
that  the  patient  appears  in  a  man- 
ner td  dance,  wMte  he  n  obliged  to 
dr^  one  1^  aftef  the  other. 

Causes  .—Worms  j  suppressed 
empfions;  ehecked  perspiration. 
Ice. ;  boit  the  peculiar  aflfe^ion  of 
the  musdes  thus  contrai^ed,  hasr 
bitherto  eluded  the  researches  of 
the  ph}'siol6gist. 

However  distressing  this  com- 
phont  be  to  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  it  may  afford  some  consola- 
tion, that  it  neither  proves  fatal  nor 
permanent  i  and  that  freqtiently, 
after  every  mean  has  been  em- 
ployed, it  spontaneously  disap- 
pears.— A  favourable  change  may, 
in  general,  be  rjcpeded  about  the 
age  of  pnt>erty. 

Care  : — As  it  is  often  dtfficutt  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  malady, 
k  njlir  be  proper  to  administer  such 
medicines  as  are  calcuhited  t6  carry 
mff  worms  (s^e  the  article  Worm)  } 
and  to  allay  the  spasmodic  motions. 
With  the  latter  intention,  antispas- 
modics and  tonics,  namely,  Asafoe- 
tida.  Valerian- root.  Wormwood, 
Musk  in  conjundion  with  Bark 
and  R«t-w!ne,  kc.  have  often 
been  attended  with  good  effisdts. 
Farther^  the'  l^emedies  direded 
h^  the  ttfLtv%r,  may  also,  with 
advantage,  be  ^o  modified  aa  to 
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be  salutary  in  iWs  cotrtplalnt.— * 
Lastly,  we  concttve  that  the  le* 
pid  hath  riiay  always  with  safe- 
ty, if  not  with  uniform  benefit^ 
be  resorted  to^j  especially  in  an 
afiedion  which  obviously  arises 
from  a  prcternatttral  irritability  of 
the  nerves  and  musc)es.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cold  sea-lath  will 
probably  be  of  great  service,  when 
the  skin  of  a  robust  patient  is  not 
in  a  dry,  contrafted  state  5  and 
when  there  appears  tobe  a  sufHcienr 
degree  o(  re-a6Uon  in  the  system, 
to  withstand  the  sudden  shock  of 
the  water. 

STABLE,  an  edifice  ere6ted  for 
the  reception  and  accommodatioa 
of  horses. 

The  principal  objeft  in  building 
stables,  is  the  situation,  which 
ought  to  be,  1 .  On  a  gentle  decli-^ 
vky,  in  order  that  tlie  urine,  is^c, 
may  be  carried  off;  2.  On  a  pure, 
airy  spot,  not  exposed  to  noxious 
exhalations;  and,  3.  On  dry, hard 
ground. — ^The  walls  must  be  mo- 
derately thick,  and  furnished  with 
casements  on  the  north  and  east 
sides;  both  with  a  view  to  admit 
air,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  thd 
rising  sun.  The  windows  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  provided  witb 
shutters,  for  excluding  the  light,  ia 
case  it  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
animals  to  sleep  during  the  day. 

With  rcsped  to  the  paving  oi 
stables,  it  will  be  advisable  to  ca^ 
ttr  the  part,  on  Which  the  horself 
are  to  lie  down,  with  oak  boards, 
placed  transversely  upon  a  level  j 
and  which  should  be  perforated 
with  holes,  for  cotidu^ng  the  urind 
roto  the  common  di'am.  The  cfthef 
part  should  be  paved  with  small 
stones  ;  and  the  wall  contiguous 
to  the  rack,  ought  to  lined  witfal 
a  wainscoat  of  souiKl  oak. 

When  a  stable  b  designed  fof. 
several 
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several  horses,  the  stalh  fhonld  be 
made  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
them  to  lie  down,  or  turn  round 
without  inconvenience ;  while  the 
partitions  ought  to  be  raised  so 
hii^h  towards  the  head,  that  the 
animals  can  neither  see,  smell,  nor 
molest  each  other.  Lastly,  the 
stri6test  cleanliness  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  management  of  the 
stable,  both  in  order  to  preserve 
tlie  health  of  horses,  and  to  prevent 
the  generation  of  any  contagious 
effluvia.  In  case,  however,  in- 
fectious distempers  sliould  prevail, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  following  process,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  contagion  :  Let  half 
a  potind  of  oil  of  vitriol,  dilut- 
ed with  an'  equal  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, be  gradually  poured  into  a  ves- 
•el,  containing  4  ounces  of  pulve- 
rize.d  manganese,  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  sea-salt.  Tlie  dish  ought 
to  be  placed  on  a  heated  brick  ; 
and  the  operator  should  carefully 
avoid  the  fumes  arising  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  as  thry  will  power- 
Jfiall  a(fc^  the  org<ins  of  respira- 
tion.— See  also  Fumigation,  vol. 
ii.  p.  346. 

STAG,  or  Cervus  FJaphus,  L. 
•  an  animal  of  chace,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 
It  is  of  a  reddish* brown  colour, 
with  black  spots  on  the  face,  and 
a  dark  stripe  in  the  du'ettion  of 
tlie  spine. 

The  stag  is  furnished  with  fme 
t>ranching  horns,  whicji  it  gone- 
rally  sheds  in  tlie  spring.  The  fe- 
male produces  one,  and  sometimes 
two  fawns,  towards  the  end  of 
May,  or  early  in  June,  after  a  ges- 
tation of  40  weeks.  These  ani- 
mals attain  tlje  age  of  35  or  40 
jcarg;    are  remarkable  for   their 
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quick  eye,  sagacious  scent,  ztA 
acute  ear ;  and,  as  they  listen  With 
delight  to  the  sounds  of  the  shep- 
herd's pipe,  this  instrument  has 
been  successfully  emplojred  by  hun* 
ters,  for  the  purpose  of  deqoying 
them. 

The  flesh  of  fawns  is  sweet  and 
tender ;  but,  when  the  stag  ad- 
vances in  years,  it  acquires  a  strong 
and  disagreeable  flavour.  Their 
most  useful  parts  are,  the  skin  and 
horns  J  the  former  being  advan- 
tageously manufadured  into  lea* 
thcr  ',  while  the  latter  are  convert- 
ed into  handles  for  knives,  or  other 
instruments;  and,  on  being  dis- 
stilled,  they  yield  a  Volatile  spint» 
which  is  of  considerable  use  in  me- 
dicine.— See  also  Hart's-horns. 

STAGGERS,  or  Apoplexy,  a 
disorder  in  the  heads  of  horses, 
which  becomes  evident  from  the 
drowsiness ;  bad  appetite  j  watery 
and  inflamed  eyes  j  and  the  stag- 
gering or  reeling  gait  of  tlie  ani- 
mals. The  head  is  continually  re- 
clining on  the  manger;  a  slight 
frver  prev^ls;  and  the  discharge  of 
urine  is  in  a  very  small  pcoi)ortion. 

If  tlie  disease  arise  from  wounds^ 
or  blows  on  the  head,  tlie  horse 
will,  in  addition  to  these  symp- 
toms, become  fiantic,  particularly 
after  feeding ;  and,  if  it  fall  down» 
without  being  able  to  rise,  there 
will  be  little  prospect  of  recovery. 

Soiuetimcs,  the  staggers  proceed 
from  colds,  caught  by  too  early 
turning  the  animal  out  to  grass, 
after  violtnt  exertions:  it  will, 
therefore,  be  requisite  to  bleed  lum 
freely,  and  to  support  the  head  and 
shoulders  with  straw  :  if  he  sur- 
vive the  fit,  clysters  prepared  from 
a  strong  decodioo  of  senna  and 
salt,  or  the  purging  clyster^  (men:* 
tioned,  vol.  ii.  p.  4^0),  must  be  ad- 
piinisiercd  every  moroing  andevcn- 

ing. 
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ing.  It  has,  ftrther  been  recom- 
mended^ to  blow  a  dram  of  the 
powder  of  Asarabacca,  on.ce  io 
the  course  of  the  day,  into  the  ani- 
mal's  nostrils,  in  order  to  promote 
a  discharge :'  aftfer  which,  two  or 
three  aloetic  purges  (see  Horsb- 

JIEDICINES,   vol.  ij.    p.  490)  ought 

to  be  given ;  and,  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse, small  doses,  not  exceeding' 
one  ounce,  and  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  cinnabar,  antimony,  and 
gnaiacom,  fornied  into  balls,  should 
be  daily  adnjinistered,  for  the  space 
of  a  month. 

When  the  staggers  originate 
from  fulness  of  blood,  high  feed- 
ing, or  want  of  exercise,  St  is  the 
pradice  of  farriers,  frequently  to 
take  small  quantities  of  blood  from 
the  horse,  and  to  give  an  opening 
diet,  together  with  scalded  bran  or 
barley.  It  appears  to  us,  however, 
that  such  bleedings,  unless  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity,  might  be  avoid- 
ed ;  by  keeping  the  animal  on  hay 
mixed  with  double  its  quantity  of 
cut  straw,  and  making  him  work 
moderately  every  day. 

StagOers,  in  Sheep,  is  a  spe-, 
dcs  of  apoplexy,  ah  sing  from  too 
great  fulness  of  blood.  It  princi- 
pally, attacks  young  lambs,  which 
rail  down  5  and,  if-  not  timely  re- 
lieved, they  speedily  perish.  The 
mode  of  cure  generally  adopted  by 
shepherds,  is  to  bleed  the  creatures 
IVequcndyin  the  eye-ifein,  and  to 
remove  Uiem  to  a  coarse  pasture, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  a  relapse. 

Staiking.  SeeMARBLBj  and 
Wood. 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM,  or 
Qmitfiogalum,  L.  a  genus  of  plants, 
<5omprising  35  species,  7  of  which 
are  mdigenous  :  the  principal  of 
these  is  ttie  luteam,  or  Yellow  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  growing  la  woods^ 

MO.  xxy.— vot»  lY. 
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and  moist  sandy  places  y  where  its 
beautiful  yellow  flowers  appear  in 
April. 

All  the  species  of  this  v^etaWe 
arc  hardy  perennials,  and  prosper 
in  any  situation  :  they  may  be  ea- 
sily propagated  by  off-sets  from  the 
bulbous  roots;  These  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time,  either  m  a 
raw  or  roasted  state  j  and  Hi/bi.* 
LI  us  remarks,  that  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  bread  may  be  pre- 
pared from  a  mixture  of  the  roots 
and  seeds  of  this  plant. — It  is  eaten 
by  horses,  goats,  and  sheep,  though 
not  relished  by  hogs;  and  is  totally 
refused  by  cows. — SeealsoCnBESB^ 
vol.  i.  p.  502. 

STAR-GRASS,  or  CalUtriche, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  coasisting  of 
four  species,  two  of  which  are  in- 
digenous, namely  :  1.  The  vema. 
Vernal  Star-grass,  Water-Starwort, 
Water- P^'ennel,  or  Star-headed  Wa- 
ter-Chickweed,  grows  in  ditches, 
ponds,  and  slow  streams :  it  flow- 
ers from  April  to  August.  2.  The 
autumnalis,  or  Autumnal  Star- 
grass,  abounds  in  ditches  and  still 
waters,  where  it  flowers  i^  Au- 
gust. 

Both  these  vegetables  grow  so 
thickly  matted  together,  as  to  en- 
able a  person  to  walk  over  them, 
without' sinking  :•  hence,  they  may 
be  advantageously  planted,  with  a 
view  to  consolidate  swampy,  or 
marshy  grounds,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  tillage. 

STAR- WORT,  the  Sea,  oi*  Aster 
TripoUum,  L,  a  native  perennial, 
growing  in  salt-marshes,  both  oa 
the  sea-coast,  and  in  those  which 
are  more  distant  from  the  shore  : 
it  flowers  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  This  vegetable  is 
eaten  by  goats  atid  horses ;  but  is 
not  relished  by  sheep,  and  totally 
refused  by  bogs,  from  its  thriving 
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In  inland  situations,  the  Sea-Star- 
v^ort  has  been  conjectured  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  subtfertancous 
saJt-springs. 

STARCH,  oxAmylum,  is  a  pre- 
paration from  wheat,  obtained  by 
steeping  the  flour  of  that  grain  in 
cold  water,  then  straining  it  through 
a  cloth,  and  suffering  the  farinace- 
ous particles  to  subside.  In  many 
places,  however,  it  is  manufadured 
in  the  following  manner : 

Pure  wheat  is  piit  into  tubs  of 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  induce  a  proper  degree 
of  fermentation  5  the  water  being 
changed  twice  every  day,  for  six 
or  eight  days,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  season.  When  pro- 
perly  softened  and  fermented,  it  is 
poured  into  canvas  bags,  which  are 
worked  or  beaten  on  a  board,  placed 
over  an  empty  vessel,  in  order  to 
cxtrad  the  mealy  part.  When  such 
vessel  is  filled  with  the  liquid  Jiour, 
m.  reddish  fluid  appears  on  the  sur- 
ftcc,  which  must  be  carefully 
skimmed,  and  pure  water  added  3 
^hen  the  whole  ought  to  be  briskly 
agitated,  and  allowed  to  subside. 
As  the  sediment  increases,  the  wa- 
tei^  is  gradually  drained,  and  at 
length  the  starch  is  formed  into 
cakes,  which  are  cut .  in  small 
pieces,  and  dried  for  use. 

Good  starch,  when  dry,  is  pul- 
ithout  odour, 
d  water  and 
)  addition  of 
brer,  it  forms 
Df  which  the 
count. — It  is 
It  parts  in  all 
seeds,  fruits, 
tliough  some 
much  larger 
others.  Thus, 
[White  Bryo- 
b  than  pQtR** 


toes;  and  the  Sale^rooCSn  espe« 
cjally  those  of  the  Meadow-Ox- 
CHI 8,  for  the  greatest  pait,  consUt 
of  that  valuable  substance. 

Starch  being  the  basis  of  hair^ 
poivder,  and  also  of  extensive  uti- 
lity for  domestic  purposes,  various 
experiments  have  been  instituted,, 
with  a  view  to  ascertau)  such  v^^e- 
tables  as  might  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  wheat.— As  the 
reader  will  find  a  recapitulation.  o£ 
those  useful  plants  which  have 
been  mentioned  throughout  thisi. 
work,  in  the  General  Index  ofRe-^ 
ferenee^  we  shall,  at  present^  only 
notice  the  method  adopted  by  Mrs* , 
GiBBs,  for  preparing  starch  frooi. 
the  roots  of  the  Wake-Robin ;  for 
which  the  Society  fpr  the  Encou- . 
rageraent  of  Arts,  &q.  in  1797 », 
presented  her  with  their  gold,  me- 
dal. She  observes,  in  jier  com- 
munication, that  such  roots  are 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in. 
the  common  fields,  whence  they 
may  be  dug  out,  cleansed,  and, 
pounded  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
water.  The  whole  is  then  strain- 
ed, and  the  starch  settles  at  the 
bottom :  a  peck  of  these  roots  pro- 
duced, upon  an  average,  about  four 
pounds  of  starch,  which  was  sold, 
at    lid.    per    poui^d.— *See    also. 

Vi^AKE-ROBIN. 

Starch  pays,  on  importation, 
5l.  15s.  2|d.  per  cwt.  5  ax^d  is  pro-, 
hibited  to  be  imported  in  package^ 
of  less  than  224lbs.  net  weight. 

STARLING,  the  Comiwon,  or 
Stwrnus  vulgaris,  L.  an  useful  bird,, 
inhabiting  varioi^  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  about  eight  inches  ix^ 
length,  and  weighs  from  3  to  4 
ounces:  the  plumage  is  black,, 
spotted  with  blue,  purple,  cm:  yel*, 
low,  though  sometimes  with  white, 
dots^  and  the  beak  is  yellow. 

Starlings  breefl  in  hoUow  trees,) 

Ac 
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Ae  etre§  «f  houses^  in  retni/aftd 
eftik  on  lofty  difis;  where  fbej- 
Goii8tni&  their  netts  of  straw,  tiw 
fibres  of  rootB,  and  similar  naateri- 
altf :  thefemde  lajg  from  4  to  7* 
pale-grefcnishi  ash-^coloored  -eggs: 
the  yoong  aflR)nl  a  Micatc  repast  $ 
but  the  ibsh  of  the  (dd  birds  is  to 
tiocoBinionly  bitter,  from  derour- 
ing  wormt  aed  inse&s,  that  it  can'- 
qot  be  eaten.  Aa,  hdwever,  these 
creatures  have  a  pleasing,  note,  and 
^piay  great  docility,  tfa^are&e- 
qnendy  taken  by  bird-lime  or  other 
means*  and  tanght  to  imitate  bin 
man  speech,  in  the  same  memer 
as  Parbots. 

.  The  bf^eeding  of  starlings,  in  a 
wild  state,  ought  to  be  encoonif^ 
^7  evefy  fatiooal  farmeri  becrae 
they  are  of  extensive  service,  by 
devooring  noxiotul  rermin,  and 
eating  no  grain  or  seeds  of  plants, 
or  other  fruit,  aaless  compelled  by 
teressity. 

STAVESACRE,  or  DelpMnmk^ 
Sfapkisegria,  L.  an  exotic  pl»)t> 
growing  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy, 
whence  ks  rough,  blackish  seedsf 
are  imported.  They  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  a  nauseous, 
tMtterisb  taste.  Tlieir  chief  usa, 
at  present,  it,  for  destroying  fleas ' 
and  similar  vermin  j  and  if  horses, 
or  ether  animals,  be  occastoually 
washed  with  adecodtioo  of  the- 
seeds  of  the  stavcsacre  (in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  oanoe  to  if  pint  of 
water),  all  nks,  &c.  will  be^effec- 
tnalhr  exteraiiilafeed. 

Ifteae  seeds  were  formeriy  cde^ 
braledfar  Ihetrpnrg&tiTe  qualities ;  - 
but,  otk  account  of  their  violent* 
oporatioa,  azt  now  exploded  from 
the  list  of  mtecpai  madicioedk  if, 
hsfWcyer,  a  smi^l  portion  of  such 
pQiton  ^ould  iMrebijen  aeddeft- 
aHy  rMtimtAi'  the  laMt  p«o{W» 
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MKMfele  wf  H  be  either  an  immtdlato 
and  brisk  emetic  ^  or,  ?f  sotne  time 
bkvc  eiapsed,  large  draughts  o6 
oily,  nEmcilaginoos,  milky,  or  otbetf 
demulcent  liquors,  should  be  swaU 
lowed,  with  a  ricw  to  prevent  anr 
inflammation  of  the  intesthtes. 

STAYS,  an  article  of  femalft^ 
dress,  which  is  usually  made  o# 
canyas  oi^  dimity,  supported  by^ 
whalcrbone,^  and  laced  behind. 

Few  aatides  are  of  greater  im« 
pmtance  to  the  health  and  comfbfl^ 
of  females  than  stays :  hence,  in-'  . 
stead  (^  being.  fnmfufa6turedfk>Ai' 
hard  substances,  they  ought  to'btf 
made  of  tfuch  as  would  allow  Afntf 
nM)Cionof  thelimb^;  for  instance, 
Mt,  8hanMi»4eather,  Sro. ;  withotff 
any  stifl^ materials.  So  great,  lho\t^ 
ever,  is  the  pt^alence  of  cusfom, 
that  such  absurd  citsern&nis  itr^  stllt^ 
retained  by  the  most  numdrou^ 
class  of  woftien,  m4io  Idee  (bem«< 
selvos  in  whale^bci^,  to  the  greaf 
detrimem  of  iheir  oonstitutioh:  Td^ 
this  cause  we  may  ju«ly  attftbtiltf 
many  cff  thcf  caflcefrs,  hard  tiftitiors, 
and  similar  nfl^dtions  of  the  breiast; 
nausea  5  indigestion  5  compressiort' 
of  the  ribs^;  distortion  of  tk& 
spine 'y  and  a  k>ng  train  of  paiUft^- 
disorders.— To  prevent  sdch  fine-' 
qnent  disasters,  we  recommend 
the  use  of  corsets  made  of  the  pH-- 
mat  and  ek.sti<;  texture  used  for 
stockings,  or  gloves  5  which,  if 
properly  liiied,  and  worn  with  a^ 
moderate  compi^sion,  will  not- 
only  afford  stifficlent  warmth,  but' 
also  contribute  to  the  preservation' 
of  ail  ere^  form.  In  short,  we 
find  from  history,  ttot  among  the^ 
most  elegant  nations  of  anflqnity^ 
namdy  j  the  Greek  and  Roman  Wo« 
men,  never  reported  to  such  cum* 
betsome  articles  of  dress. 

In  March,  1601,  Mrs.  Li.t>T0 

Giaaov,  of  Sadevillc-strctJt,  Ko^ . 

Ka  cadilly. 
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cadillj,  <4>ttioed  t  patent  for  new- 
mvented  *  stays,  for  women  and 
others.  They  ccmsist  of  a  back 
and  front-piece,  both  of  which  are 
supported  by  strips  of  whale-bone» 
that  are  nearly  parallel :  the  two 
pieces  are  join^  by  means  of  books 
and  eyes,  or  similar  contrivances, 
which  meet  at  the  side,  and  admit 
of  being  accomniodated  to  the  size 
of  the  wearer.  Farther,  these  stays 
are  made  of  soch  a  length,  as  not 
to  produce  any*  inconvenience  on 
.  aitting  down ;  and  'are  asserted  to 
be  principally  calculated  for  cor- 
re^ng  deformities,  as  well  as  for 
supporting  the  abdomen,  where  this 
aid  should  be  required ;  as  they  may 
be  lined  and  stuped,  or  padded,  at , 
pleasure. 

STEAM,  denotes  the  visible, 
moist  vapour  ascending  from  hot* 
or  boiling  liquors ;  and  also  from 
substances  containing  humidity, 
which  is  easily  evaporated  by  a  de« 
gree  of  heat,  that  is  insufficient  for 
tjbeir  combustions 

Steam  being  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  Nature,  is  an 
obje^  of  great  imix)rtaDce  to  ma- 
nufa^ures,  as  well  as  to  horticul- 
ture.' Ifence  several  machines, 
known  uuder  tlie  names  of  steam^ 
engiws,  have  been  invented,  with 
a  view  to,  facilitate  the  operations 
of  extensive  iron-works,  and  also 
to  expel  noxious  exhalations  from 
mines.  Among  these  contrivances, 
that  by  Mr.  J  AMES  Watt,  of  Bir- 
mingham, first  deserves  honourable 
mention  for  h&  ingenuity ;  next  in 
order  of  time,  is.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Ho  EM  blower's  machine,  for  rais- 
ing water  or  other  liquids  by  means 
of  fire  and  steam,  for  which  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  in  1/81 ;  tlien 
Mr.  Jambs  Sadler's  engine  for 
diminbhing  the  consumption  of 
stfism  and  fuel^  at  well  as  gaining 
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a  coniiderable  efied  in  time  and 
force ;  in  consequence  of  whicb, 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  June,  1791 ; 
and  lastly,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edmuicd 
Caetwright's  improvements  in 
constructing,  working,  and  apply* 
ing  steam-engines;  for  which  a 
patent  was  granted  to  him  in  No- 
vember, 1797. — As,  however,  a 
description  of  these  respedive  in- 
ventions would  be  unintelligible^ 
without  the  aid  of  numerous  en- 
gravings, the  curious  reader  will 
consult  the  4th,  7th,  and  10th  vols, 
of  the  iic/wr/ory  of  Arts,  &c.  where 
ftill  specificatipns  are  inserted,  and 
illustrated  with  plates.   . 

Farther,  steam  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting vegetation  ;  by  oceans  of 
flues  and  other  contrivances,  cot^ 
duded  beneath  hot-houses :— with 
this  econoniical  design,  various  suc- 
cessful experiment&have  been  made 
under  the  inspedion  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  also  by  Thomas 
WllREFiBLD,  Esq.  of  NoTthwicli. 
Our  limits,  however,  being  circum- 
scribed, we  cannot  specify  tlie  ma- 
chinery invented  by  Mr.  W. ;  be- 
cause such  account  would  necessa- 
rily be  deficient  without  an  en- 
graving. We  shall  therefore  only 
remark,  that  during  the  last  &vt 
years,  the  steam  has  been  used  in 
bis  vine- house,  with  the  best  sac- 
cesa ;  tlie  plants  vegetating  witli 
uncommon  luxuriance  throoghbut 
the  summer ;  and  produdi^  **  the 
greatest  abundance  of  large  and 
well  -  flavoured  fruit.*'  —  Another  * 
advantage  attending  this  new  me- 
thod of  raising  fruit  is,  that  it  pre- 
vents the  depredations  of  the  red 
spider :  because,  if  a  sufiideht  vo- 
lume of  steam  be  applied,  that  de- 
strudiveinsed  never  appears.  For 
a  more  minute  account  of  the  mi- 
mcrous  trtaUmade  withMr.WA&a- 
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mLD*8  flaes^  the  reader  U  referred 
to  the  18th  vol.  of  the  TramaSiions 
^  ike  Society  Jbr  the  Encourage^ 
ment  of  Arts,  &c. 

Steam  may,  with  equal  advao- 
tage,  be  employed  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy,  and  particulariy  in  cookhig. 
Thus,  steamed  potatoes  are  always 
more  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
than  such  as  are  boiled  in  water  ^ 
and  Dr.  D  Aft  win  observes,  that  if 
th^  heat  of  the  steam  could  be  in- 
creased after  it  has  left  the  water, 
the  art  of  boiling  all  vegetables 
might  be  considerably  improved  ^ 
and  thus  the  mucilage,  abounding 
both  in  potatoes  and  flour. pud- 
dings, and  also  in  the  roots,  seeds, 
stems,  leaves  and  flower-cups  of 
plants,  may  be  rendered  more  nu- 
tritive, and,  probably,  more  palata- 
ble.— Sec  also  the  article  Cook- 
ing. 

STEEL,  is  iron  refined  ro  the 
fire  with  certain  ingredients  that 
render  it  white,  and  impart  to  it  a 
harder  and  finer  grain  than  that  of 
the  original  metal. 

Iron  is  converted  into  steel,  ei- 
ther by  fusion,  or  by  cementation. 
The  former  method  is  employed  for 
making  steel  immediately  ^m  the 
ore,  or  from  the  crude,  cast  metal. 
In  the  latter,  bars  ofiron  are  placed 
in  furnaces,  with  a  stratum  oi  char- 
coal between  each  -,  till  the  pile  is 
raised  to  a  sufficient  height  The 
whole  is  then  closely  covered,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  the  air;  when 
a  strong  fire  is  kindled,  and  uni- 
formly continued  during  the  whole 
process.  The  surface  ot  the  metal, 
manufadured  in  dther  way,  geoe- 
raily  exhibits  numerous  vesicles, 
whence  it  is  called  hUstered  steel} 
but  these  may  be  removed  by  re- 
peated ignition  between  red-hot 
1  oals,  and  by  forging.  ^ 

tht  finest  metal  of  this  descrip*    a  Jlat. 
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tion,  is  the  Damascus-steel,  which 
is  imported  from  Syria ;  but  the 
process  pursued  in    the  Turkish 
manufadories,  is    not   accurately 
known  in  Europe.    The  German^ 
steel  is  made  by  breaking  the  bits* 
tered  bars  into  smaU  pieces,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  strong  fire  of  a 
furnace:   these  are  next  welded^ 
and  extended  to  the  length  of  about 
18  inches,  when  they  are , doubled  $ 
welded   a  second  time;    and    at 
length  drawn  to  the  requisite  size 
and  shape.    The  celcjbrated  Bres^ 
ctan^steel  is  obtained  by  roasting 
the  iron-ore  in  strata,  with  layers 
of  wood  between  each ;  and,  when 
these  are  sufticienlly  smelted,  the 
metal  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace, 
broken  to  pieces,  picked,and  wash- 
ed in  troughs  of  pure  water.     It  is 
next  conveyed  to  an  oblong  square 
cavity,    termed    the  Jiuxing-bed, 
which  is  strewed  with  a  mixture  of 
finely-sifted  ashes  and  sand,  that 
are  carefully  compressed.    A  stra- 
tum of  charcoal  is  then  laid  on ; 
the  smelted  metal  is  gradually  add- 
ed \  and,  at  the  end  ot*  tliree  or  four 
days,  the  conversion  is  completed. 
The  best  steel  roanufadured  in 
Britain,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  cast-steel.     It  is  prepared  from 
the  common  blistered  metal }  which, 
being  broken  to  pieces,  is  put  into 
proper  crucibles,  with  a  flux  j  and, 
after  the    fusion  is  efl^ded,   the 
metal  is  cast  into  ingots,  when  it 
undergoes  the  operation  of  tilling^ 
and  is  at  length  tempered,  by  re- 
peated ignition  and  immersion  in 
water. 

In  1801,  a  Mr.  Eoos  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  new  method  oi  bend" 
tng  steel.  After  giving  the  neces- 
sary shape  to  the  blade,  spring,  or 
other  article,  it  is  extended  over  a 
convex  piece  of  iron,  denominated 
The  bent  steel  is  next 
stricken 
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Stricken  repeatedly  with  an  iron 
machine^  resembliog  a  duasel,  that 
cuts  into  the  former,  and  completes 
the  bendmg;  by  which  pa^ce 
lie  conceives,  that  considerable  la« 
6oar  will  be  saved  in  the  maoufao- 
tming  of  springs,  trusses,  and  sar« 
geons*  instrmnents. 

Busiy  steel  may  be  cleaned,  by 
first  andnting  it  with  sweet-otl, 
vhich  in  the  courseof  two  or  three 
days  will  soften  the  rost;  after- 
wards wiping  it  dry  with  clean 
rags,  and  polishing  the  tarnished 
parts  with  pumice-stone  or  emx- 
mT,  by  means  of  hard  wood:  but 
the  most  effedual  composition  for 
giving  a  high  degree  of  lustre  to 
Sted,  is  a  paste  made  of  levigated 
blood-stone  and  spirit  of  wine. 

This  useful  article  is  subservient, 
chiefly  to  the  manufadures  d 
aword-blades,  table  and  pen-knives, 
razors,  and  a  varictv  of  other  utcn- 
ails,  employed  in  the  arts,  and  by 
mechanics:  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties differing  but  little  from  those 
of  iron,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
vol.  ii.  p.  31.-*<S^ee/  pays  on  im- 
portation, various  duties,  according, 
to  its  respedive  quality : —thus, 
the  gad-sieel  IS  subjed  to  the  charge 
of  21.  gs.  Sfd.  per  cwt. ;  the  long 
and  wisp-steel  pay  13s.  ll^d.  per 
cwt. ;  and  steel- wire  is  liable  to 
the  duty  of  lid,  per  lb. 

STEEL-YARD,  or  Stilyard, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  machines 
for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  bo- 
dies, by  its  counterpoise.  It  is  al. 
luded  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
this  day  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  all 
the  Asiatic  nations.  The  Grtek 
and  Roman  goldsmiths  preferred  it 
to  the  balance,  which  was  the  in- 
strument used  by  the  people. 

The  steel-yard  consists  of  a  lever 
of  unequal  arms  3  and,  in  its  most 
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pnfed  fopm,  is  constmAed  on  liiA 
principles  of  the  usual  balance }  to 
which  however  it  is  gready  infrcior^ 
in  point  of  minute  accuracy.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  steel-yard  is 
more  compendious  and  conveni. 
ej)t;  nor  does  it  admit  of  those 
subde  frauds  wfaidi  may  be,  and 
often  are,  prated  with  a  pair  of 
scales.— ^ee  Balance. 

There  is  another  species  of  pa^ 
tent  steel-yard,  consisting  of'  an 
elastic  s^ng,  which  is  confined  in 
a  tube ',  thus  serving  by  its  expan- 
sion, as  a  substitute  for  the  long 
arm,  and  poindng  out  the  weight 
of  substances,  by  marks  made  on 
the  moveable  perpendicular  bar  in 
its  centre.    It  would  be  superflu* 
ous  to  enter  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  portable  machines : 
let  it  therefore  suffice  to  observe, 
that  such  contrivance  is  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  determine  the 
difierence   of  ounces   or  drams  ^ 
though  it  may  answer  the  purpose 
of  weighing  larger  quantities ;  pro- 
vided it  be  properly  handled,  and 
preserved  from  mobturc,  or  rust. 
Stewing.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
STICKLEBACK,  die  Com  m  ok, 
Banstickle,  orSHARFLivo,  Gas* 
terosieus  aculeatus,  L.  a  well -known 
fish,    abounding    in    newly- cut 
ditches,  canals,  and  otho:  collec- 
tions c^  water.    It  seldom  exceeds 
two  or  three  inches  in  length :  the 
back  is  covered  with  sharp  spines ; 
and,  like  its  sides^  is  of  an  olive- 
green  :  the  belly  is  perfeftly  white. 
Numerous  shoals  of  sticklebacks 
inhabit  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  adjoining  rivers,  where  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  ex- 
j^-ess  oil  from   these  diminutive 
oreetures  j  but,  we  conceive,  they 
may  be  more  profitably  employed 
as  wanwre.--See  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

St».« 
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StiLTdN-cHEBtB.     See  yd.  L- 

STIMULANTS^  ia  medicine, 
geeeraUy  denote  those  aobUmces,  er 
BEieans>  by  which  ibfc  adioa  of  cer- 
taiB  parts  of  the  body  is  incneased, 
fer  instance,  the  circnlation  of  the 
bkod,  or  the  a6Uvitjr  of  the  mns- 
ciikr  fibres,  so  as  to  afie^>in  a  oiore 
er  less  faroarable  manner,  the 
whole  system  of  the  nenres.  In 
Bhort,  these  remedies  are  chiefly 
designed  to  raise  the  vital  pewer, 
by  producing  such  changes  in  the 
oi^anized  frame,  a^  will  render  the 
latter  more  susceptible  of  those 
healt^^y  impressions  (by  others 
termed  irriiakilityj  on  which  the 
proper  e&erdse  of  all  the  animal 
and  vital  fundions  principally  de^ 
pends.  Hence,  the  greatest  pro- 
cautioD  is  requisiCe,  in  the  choice 
and  adaptation  of  sHmulanU  to  the 
particular  constitution  and  drcnm* 
stanccsof  theindiridual)  so  that  the 
energy  of  the  adive  principle  of 
life  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
te^moch  weakened ;  or,  by  a  long 
continuance  of  such  means,  be  to- 
tally exhausted. 

It  would  be  incompatible  Vith 
our  plan,  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subjeft : 
we  sh^ll,  tberef<MPe,  content  our- 
tfehrcs  with  observing  that,  in  the 
af^plkation  of  stimulants,  the  prin* 
eipal  attention  ought  to  be  dirc6ted 
lo  ascertain,  by  indudion,  from  the 
cjBsting  degree  of  debility  or  ner- 
vous ina^vity,  whether  any,  and 
what  portion  of  the  vital  principle 
M  the  patient^  may  occasionally  be 
roused  or  excited  into  adion:— *- 
the  readk  e^  such  iilqt^,  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  experienced 
medical  pra6dtioner.  The  truth  of 
iXi$  tmctAoop  witt  bt  oMnre  c:rideot 
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from  die  folbwhig  list  of  «timn]at« 
ing  remedies,  any  of  which  noay, 
in  certain  cases,  prove  usefol,  if 
properly  empAoyed:  thoi  wine,  cam- 
phor^muri^,  castor,  opium,  phoa- 
phorous,  marom  sermander,  dn* 
nanoon,  volatile  alkaKi  luiy,  eveik 
MBkm,  eledrieily,  and  tKe  app]i«^ 
cation  of  nettles— ^l  have,  in  ra^' 
ripos  instances,  afforded  reliefi 
when  direded  with  judgment 

For  guiding  those  readers,  who 
are  in  search  of  general  informa- 
tion, we  shall  briefly  state  thtf 
principal  cases,  in  which  stimulants 
may  be  resorted  to :  ] .  In  ardent 
fevers  attended  with  extreme  ner- 
vous debility,  especially  those  of  thd 
malignant  kind,  where  the  palient 
has  neither  strength  to  discharge 
the  morbid  miasma^  affe^ng  him; 
nor  toedcmterad  the  noxious  infla-> 
ence  of  disease.  2i.  In  all  the  chro- 
nk  disorders  arising  from  intestinal 
obstrudions;  acrid  humours;  long^ 
continued  depressing  passions  | 
want  of  sufiicient  nutriment ;  pri« 
vation  of  fiiesh  air )  too  great  exer-* 
tions  of  the  mind,  Especially  night* 
study;  and  debauches  of  every  de* 
scription.  3.  In  fainting-fits,  or 
swoonings,  where  the  highest  de- 
gree of  bodily  weakness  is  onl^ 
apparent,  so  that  they  origixiate 
from  a  auppresiten,  rather  tbsi 
from  the  want  of  nervous  energy. 
4.  In  paralytic  aflfedions,  produced 
by  any  of  the  cafusea  before  speci- 
fied.—Hence,  it  will  be  easily  un« 
derstood,  that  the  nature  of  stimu* 
Uuits,  requires  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  selecting,  but  aho  great 
circumspedion  in  applying  them  to 
proper  subjeds, 

STIRRUP,  a  Beml-drcular  raaiu 
chine,  mannfadured  of  steel,  platv 
ed  hrori,  kct  servhig  to  soj^xMt  tte 
foot  of  the  iKMTseman  >  as  it  en* 
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abtes-  bifli  to  roodat,  and  to  main'- 
tain  t  due  equilibriuin,  while  seat- 
ed on  the  animal. 

Without  entering  into  an  histo* 
peal  account  of  this  contrivance^ 
the  utility  of  it  is  obvious.    Hence, 
an  ingenious  artisan,  Mr.  Kxlly, 
of  the   Strand,    London,    several 
years   since,    obtained   a    patent, 
^hich  is  now  expired,  for  manu- 
fiduring    stirrups,    one    side    of 
which  opens  by  means  of  a  spring, 
if  the  rider  should  acddentaliy  be 
thrown  oft-  his  seat,  or  otherwise 
be  entangled  ^  in  order  to  prevent 
dangerous  injuries  often  arising  in 
consequence  of  being  dragged  by 
the  iKM-se.     We  understand,  how* 
ever,  from  the  patentee,  that  this 
invention  is  not  so  effedual  in  pre- 
venting danger,  as  hb  lately  con- 
trived stirrup-leathers,  with  a  spring 
beneath  the  saddle:  thus,  tf  the 
horseman  happen  to  fall  off,  both 
the  stirrup  and  the  leather  will  be 
immediately  disengaged.    As  the 
price  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  not 
^considerably  raised  by  this  useful 
•sddidon  to  a  hunting-seiddle,  we 
reconunend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

Stock-bill:    See  Hirb-Ro« 

BBRT. 

STOCKINGS,  are  those  gar- 
inents  which  serve  to  clothe,  or 
ahelter,  the  legs  and  feet  finom  cold, 
and  moisture. 

Stockings  are  manufadtured  of 
ailk,  cotton,  thread,  or  worsted; 
being  either  knit  with  needles,  or 
woven  on  a  loom ;  but  the  most 
proper  mate/ial  is  wool,  which  is 
doubtless  a  warmer,  and  more  na- 
tural clothing  for  the  human  body, 
particularly  during  the  winter,  than 
that  of  any  other  texture.  In  all 
cases,  however,  they  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  the  size  of  tlie  foot^ 
i>ecaube,  if  too  short,  they  cannot 
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fml  to  occa«on  cramps,  or  other 
painful    sensations;     and,    if  too 
lone,  the  folds  thus  arising,  will 
produce    blisters,    and    otherwise' 
prove  an  impediment  in  walking. 
Those,  who  have  any  regard  for 
their  health,  ought  to  accomnKV* 
date  their  stockings  to  the  different 
seasons;    wearing   thick  woollen 
hose  during  the  winter,  and  chang- 
ing these  for  a  lighter  kind,  during^ 
warm  weather. — As  the  feet  con- 
stantly perspire,  in  consequence  of 
the  united  fridion    both   of  the 
shoes  and  of  the  stockings,  it  will 
be  advL<table  to  make  use  of  a  dean 
pair  of  the  latter,  more  than  once  in 
the  day,  or  every  time  the  feet  arc 
chilly   and    uncomfoHable,    both 
from  motives  of  health  and  clean- 
liness.   But  silk  stockings  ought, 
on  no  account,  to  be  worn  next  the 
shin-y  because  they  not  only  ex- 
pose the  person  wearing  them  to 
frequent  colds  and  catarrhs,  but 
are  also  in  other  respeds  very  un- 
favourable to  health,  especially  in 
scorbutic  habits. 

In  July,  1799,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John £ATON,for  his 
invention  of  a  piece  of  machinery 
to  be  added  to  a  stocking-frame,  for 
maniifaduring  hose-pieces^  glover, 
&c.  in  a  more  neat,  simple,  and 
expedidous  manner,  than  can  be 
efieded  by  the  common  method. 
As,  however,  a  mere  description 
would  convey  an  inadequate  idea 
of  Mr.  Eaton's  contrivance,  the 
curious  reat^cr  is  referred  to  the 
1 1th  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts, 
&c.  where  a  full  specification  is 
inserted,  and  exemplified  by  aa 
engraving. 

STOMACH  is  a  membranous 
viscus,  senrmg  to  receive  and  digest 
the  various  articles  of  food,  con- 
veyed through  the  mouth  and  gul- 
let, for  the  nutridon  of  the  body. 

It 
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It  18  sitpated  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion (see  Abdoh£n),  towards  the  ^ 
iefi  side>  in  the  form  of  a  horizon- 
tal, long  sack,  fiimishedat  each  end 
with  an  orifice,  namely,  the  upper 
or  left,  called  the  cardia,  where 
tills  organ  is  conneded  with  the 
gullet ;  and  the  inferior,  or  right 
opening,  termed  the  pylorus,  by 
which  It  is  united  to  the  intestines. 

As  the  fiindion  of  the  stomach 
IS  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
animal  economj,  it  will  be  useful 
lo  give  a  concise  view  of  the  princi- 
pal afledions  to  which  it  is  liable. 

If  foreign  substances  have,  bj 
iccident,  been  swallowed,  'such  as 
Bails,  stones,  pieces  of  bones,  coins, 
knives,  &c,  the  proper  remedies 
will  be  those  of  a  fat  or  oily  nature, 
namely,  castor-oil,  butter-milk, 
spermaceti,  mucilages,  &c.  clysters 
of  similar  liquids;  in  order  to 
sheath  the  internal  membranes 
against  injury 5  and,  inconsequence 
of  which,  indigestible  bodies  are 
generally  evacuated  with  the  feces, 
though  sometimes  not  without 
pain ;  so  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  have  proved  fatal.  The  far- 
ther treatment  is  stated,  vol.  ii.  p. 
413,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  I96. 

Of  a  more  serious  complexion, 
however,  is  an  inflammation  op 
THB  Stomach,  or  Gastritis :  the 
principal  symptoms  of  this  malady 
arc,  violent  fever  of  the  malignant 
kind;  anxiety 3  intense  heat  and 
pain  in  the  epigastrk:  region }  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  attended  with 
faiccougn. 

,  Causes : — Acrid  substances,  for 
instance,  glass,  corrosive  sublimate, 
arsenic,  &c.  too  large  quantities  of 
nitre ;  suppressed  perspiration  5  re- 
pulsion of  the  gout,  particularly  in 
^lethoricand  bilious  liabits ;  violent 
passions }  cold  draughts  when  the 
pody  is  heated  j  though  it  may  also 
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arise  from  external  injury  sustained 
in  other  parts,  such  as  the  brain,  &c« 

This  dangerous  malady,  gene- 
rally, terminates  between  the  fourth 
and  eighth  day.  If  the  symptoms 
continue  without  intermission,  and 
become  more  violent,  a  mortifica- 
tion may  be  apprehended:  thus» 
sudden  cessation  of  pain  $  low 
pulse,  and  great  weakness,  denote 
that  gangrene  has  taken  place ;  but, 
in  less  urgent  cases,  where  no  re- 
markable ^tanges  happen  for  seve* 
ral  days,  a  more  favourable  event 
may  be  expeded ;  though,  when 
the  afifedion  proceeds  from  injuries 
in  other  parts,  or  the  swallowing  of 
pdisons,  it  generally  terminates  in 
death. 

Cure : — ^The  chief  remedy  to  bo 
resorted  to  here,  is  immediate  and 
copious  bleeding,  after  which  a 
blister  ought  to  be  applied  to  tho 
pit  of  the  stomach  :  great  benefit 
has  also  been  derived  from  emol- 
lient, and  mildly  opening  clysten^ 
The  patient's  beverage  should  be^ 
of  a  diluent,  mucilaginous,  oroily^ 
nature,  and  taken  in  small  quaii^ 
titles ;  the  latter  will  prove  m\v^ 
tary,  where  the  irritating  substance 
has,  for  some  time,  remained  in 
the  stomach.  If  the  disorder  ori- 
ginated from  corrosive  poisons,  the 
most  proper  means  of  decomposing 
them,  and  of  couoterading  their 
effci^s,  will  be  timely  and  copious 
draughts  of  a  solution  of  soap ;  m 
sulphureous  waters  ;  warm  baths, 
and  the  subsequent  use  of  mucila- 
ginous liquids. — See  vol.  i.  p.  liO. 
After  the  cure  has  been  success- 
fully effcded,  the  convalescent 
should  be  cautious  in  his  diet, 
avoiding  all  coarse  and  heating 
food  ;  he  ought  likewise  carefully 
to  keep  his  stomach  and  feet  warm, 
especially  in  changeable  weather. 

Another  species  of  ^o^/ri//^,  is  the 
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tn^npeUdmUt  whidi  occnn  mort 
frequently  than  is  geDcrallj  un« 
dmtood  :  die  signs  by  which  the 
ezifltenoe  of  this  affedion  may  be 
asoertained,  are  as  follow  :  the 
Aoouth  and  fiuces  appear  inflam- 
ed 'j  there  b  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  attended  with  frequent 
vomiting,  and  a  slight  fever.  The 
disorder  often  changes  its  place, 
and  sometimes  spreads  through 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  where 
k  occasions  vomiting  or  diarrhoea. 
In  most  instances,  it  proceeds  from 
acrid  substances  introduced  into 
th^  stomach,  and  from  internal 
causes,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  hitherto  discovered^  though 
it  also  frequently  appears  as  a 
aymptom  of  putrid  fevers,  and 
dhiring  convalescence  in  general. 

Cure: — ^Whcn  this  inflammatory 
complaint  arises  from  acrid  sub- 
atances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
copious  draughts  of  warm,  bland 
liquids,  with  a  view  to  excite  vo- 
miting, by  which  it  may  be  re- 
moved J  or,  if  it  proceed  from 
Buneral  poisons,  recourse  should 
be  bad  to  the  antidote  s  mentioned 
under  their  fespe^ive  heads.-^ 
Bleeding,  in  this  case,  is  neither 
advisable  nor  safe,  especially  if  thef 
palienf  be  in  a  debilitated  state: 
on  the  contrary,  small  quantities 
of  vegetable  acids,  and  the-cardii] 
use  of  Che  Peruvian  bark,  will  be 
produdive  of  good  efleds. 

With  resped  to  the  method  of 
treating  Indigbstion^  wt  refer 
the  reader  to  that  article. 

STONE,  ox  lAthiasis,  is  a  con- 
cretion of  calcareous  matter,  form-* 
ed  in  different  organs  of  tlie  body, 
but  particolariy  in  the  kidnies,  uri- 
nary passage^  aod  biliary  du6U^ 
though  other  parts  are  not  exempt 
from  its  influence :  thus^  accumo* 
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latiQBS  of  this  kind  have  frequendy 
been  discovered,  upon  dts^6Hoo, 
in  the  heart,  bniin,  hings,  intei« 
tines,  &c.  <>f  various  siae,  shape* 
weight,  and  number.  There  ara 
instanced,  where  more  than  200 
small  stones  have  been  gradually 
voided  by  stod. 

An  inquiry  Into  the  nature  of 
these  morbid  produdions  being  fo- 
reign to  our  purpose,  we  shall 
briefly  state,  that  they  probably 
originate  from  a  deposition  of  cer- 
tain particles  of  the  blood,  whtcb 
cohere  to  any  small  body  they  may^ 
find  in  their  passage,  thus  forming 
the  nucleus  or  basis.  Hence  we  shaE 
conflne  our  attention  to  the  pradi* 
cal  treatment  of  this  dreadtul  ma* 
lady,  in  the  instances  before  men* 
tioned;  and  commence  with  the 
urinan^  stones,  as  being  the  most 
flrequent.  These  are  situated  either 
in  tiie  kidnies,  urinary  duds,  bkkU 
der,  or  urethra. 

Sympioms  of  the  stone  in  tho 
kidnies:-— An  obtuse  pain  about 
the  loins;  nausea  and  vomiting; 
small  pieces  of  calcareous  matter 
are  discharged  with  the  urine ;  but, 
if  the  concretion  be  settled  in  the 
bladder,  an  uneasiness  will  be  felt 
at  the  end  c^  the  urinary  passage, 
especially  in  emitting  the  water, 
which  suddenly  stops ;  or,  it  can 
be  passed  only  when  lying  on  tka* 
back:  the  urine  is  at  various  co« 
lours,  and  often  tinged  with  blood  f 
and,  if  the  accumulation  be  of  a 
considerable  size,  a  flaed  pani  pr^ 
vails  about  the  neck  of  theblad* 
der.  More  certain  signs,  however, 
for  ascertaining  the  preaexwe  of  a 
stone,  are  the  following :  U  when 
the  discharge  of  urine  is  aeeom- 
panied  with  small  pieces  of  such 
stony  matter }  and,  2.  bysauuHn^ 
which  i»  performed,  either  by  the 
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Introdo&ioft  of  the  finger  into  the 
anus,  or  of  tlie  catheter  into  the 

hlidder. 

Comes  ?-^Tbis  distressing  afflio 
lioB  qaay  be  induced  by  a  great  y^* 
latty  oi  circoHMtances,  especially 
by  improper  articles  of  diet  (see 
Gravel)  $  thoogh,  in  soma  coun- 
tries, it  is  endemial,  ^Krhere  a  pe* 
collar  disposition  in  ^6  habits  of 
the  people  promotes  its  formation. 
These  painful  concretions  bave^ 
likewise,  been  observed  to  be  very 
txmimon  in  the  countries  provided 
only  with  hard  spring  waters,  which 
constitute  the  daily  beverage  of  the 
inhabitants:  they  may  also  arise 
from  too  copious  use  of  acids,  and 
.certain  wines^  for  instance,  Mo* 
aelle  and  Rhenish^  or  Old  Hock ; 
not  less  than  from  cheese^  and  other 
gross  aliment.  Farther,  well-at-» 
tested  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  this  excruciating  disorder 
was  occasioned  by  the  shot  swal- 
lowed with  game,  and  even  by  the 
dust  from  mill-stones^  mixed  with 
the  flour. 

During  the  passage  of  stones 
from  the  kidnies  into  the  bladder^ 
the  patient  is  afiiided  with  pain, 
vomiting,  kc.  which  form  the 
paroxysm  of  the  gravel  and  stone  j 
being  somedmes  even  attended 
wttb  inflammation  (see  Kid  nibs). 
In  the  bladder,  they  are  mostly  pro- 
dudive  c^  pain 5  strangury;  bloody 
urine ;  inflammation  -y  though  in 
some  instances  they  have  remained 
in  a  dormant  ^tate  for  a  considera- 
ble time  J  and,  unless  removed  by 
proper  meansj  dc^th  closes  the 
scene. 

Cure ;— An  endless  variety  of 
remedies,  under  the  name  of  U- 
HiontripHcs,  have  been  recom- 
mended, for  dissolving  the  stone ; 
but  as  an  account  of  all  these  pror 
leaded  q^^iflcs  would  be  equally 
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tedkms  and  useless,  we  shall  ooly 
roeadon  sndi  as  appear  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose.     A  preparatioo, 
which  lormeiiy  stood  in  great  re- 
pute,  is  the  causiic  ley,   which^ 
however,  requires  mucilaginous  or 
gelatinous    drink    as   a   vehicle : 
thus,    it  was   administered    with 
great  secrecy  by  an  empiric  of  tha 
name  (^  Chittick,  to  whom  the 
patients  sent  a  vessel  containing 
veal-broth,  which  he  returned  with 
the  medicine  mixed  in  the  liquor, 
and  secured  by  a  lock :  for  this  ex* 
position  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Blackrib.  It  is  evident,  that  great 
caution  is  requisite  in  the  dose  of 
so  a£t?ve  a  medicine.  Considerable 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  tha 
use  of  water   impregnated  with 
flxed  air,  as  direfted  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coNRR.— An  infusion  of  the  seeds 
of  wild  carrot  {Daucus  sylvesirit, 
L.)  sweetened  with  honey,    is  a 
simple    and    much  esteemed  re- 
medy.— ^The  late  Dr.  Db  Habw, 
recommended    the  fiear-whortle^ 
berry  (Arbutus  Uva  urn,  L.)  as  a 
most  eAicacious   remedy  for   the 
stone :  it  may  be  taken  in  doses 
of  from  one  scruple  to  half  a  dram 
in  powder,  twice  or  three  -times  a 
day  ',  or,  in  the  form  of  an  infriston 
thus    prepared:    Take    of   bear- 
whortleberry  leaves  three  drams, 
and  boiling  water  one  pint :  after 
simmering  for  one  or  two  hours, 
the  liquor  should  be  strained  5  and 
from  two  to  three  table-spoonfuls 
may  be  given  twice  or  three  times 
a  day. — Lime-waier  has  likewise 
proved  beneficial  in  this  complaint, 
biith  when  taken  internally,  and  in- 
j&5ted  into  the  bladder. — Another 
simple  remedy  has  been  prescribed 
with  great  success  by  Dr.  Mac- 
bride  :  thirty  berries  of  raw  cof- 
fee ought  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart 
of  pure   wam*^  till  it  acquire  a 
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cleep  greenish  cokmr ;  c^  this  li* 
€)abr  about  half  a  pint  b  to  be 
taken,  morning  and  evening,  with 
10  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre : 
during  sach  course,  the  bowels 
should  be  occasionally  opened,  by 
s  dose  of  castor-oil.  Similar  at- 
tention ought  to  be  paid,  when  any 
of  the  other  remedies  are  admini- 
stered ',  and  their  operation  may  also 
be  assisted  by  the  use  of  mild  diu* 
retics.  In  their  diet,  patients  should 
avoid  coarse  and  heavy  provisions, 
such  as  salt.ed,  dried,  or  srodced 
animal  food,  especially  substances 
of  an  oily  nature,  and  all  high- 
seasoned  dishes :  farther,  red-port, 
Rhenish,  and  Moselle  wines,  are 
imcommonly  pernicious;  as  they 
naturally  promote  the  accumula- 
tion of  stones :  the  beverage  ought, 
therefore,  to  consist  of  cooling  di- 
luents, in  which  some  mucilage  of 
gum  arable  or  tragacanth  is  dis- 
solved.-—Symptoms  of  violent  pain 
may  be  relieved  by  emollient  cly- 
sters with  opium. 

Should,  however,  all  endeavours 
of  dissolving  the  stony  concretion 
prove  atKMTtive,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  an  operation,  as  the  only 
eventual  means  of  extirpating  the 
disease.  If  the  stone  should  be 
retained  in  the  urinary  passage, 
speedy  application  must  be  made 
to  a  professional  man  j  because  de- 
lay, or  negled,  cannot  fail  lo  in- 
crease the  evil. 

Gall-stones,  or  concretions 
formed  in  the  biliary  dufts ,  are  of  va- 
rious size  and  colour.  TLere  is  a  ful- 
ness aiKl  paiu  about  the  stomach  3 
loss  of  appetite  3  languor  j  nausea^ 
colic ;  vomiting  j  and  restlessness : 
the  eyes  have  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance ^  and  jaundice  is  a  frequent 
attendant  on  the  disorder. 

With  a  view  to  cxpol  such  bili- 
ary concretions,  the  patient  may 
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first  resort  to  a  warm  bath,  and 
then  take  a  gentle  emetic ;  though^ 
in  plethoric  habits,  or  if  the  pain 
be  violent,  a  small  portion  of  blood 
may  be  drawn  from  the  arm*  and 
an  opiate  given  ^  in  order  to  allay 
the  spasms.  But,  where  the  symp- 
toms do  not  abate  after  the  second 
bathing  and  emetic,  medical  ad- 
vice will  be  indispensable.'^— Id 
slight  cases,  a  decodion  of  the 
Soap-wort,  or  of  Dandelion  and 
Dog^s- grass,  in  Which  a  few  drams 
of  vkriolated  kali  are  dissdved^ 
has  been  found  of  effedual  service. 
Great  t>enefit  has,  likewise,  beea 
derived  froip  the  liberal  ust  of  ace^ 
tatedkaH,  especially  if  administered 
at  an  early  period.  Brugnatblli, 
has  for  some  time  employed  with 
great  success,  %ht  acidulated  car* 
hmate  of  lime. 

In  ail  calculous  affe6tions,  the 
body  should  be  regulated  by  the 
mildest  laxatives,  the  good  efFe6bi 
of  which  may  be  still  farther  ph>* 
moted  by.  moderate  exerdse  oo 
horse-back ;  though  the  same  cao^ 
tion  ought'  to  be  observed  in  this 
resped,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
emetics ;  for  every  violent  effort, 
or  concussion  of  tJie  viscera,  tends 
to  aggravate  the  complaint. 

S'TONES,  in  general,  are  de- 
fined to  be  hard,  S(^d  bodies,  which 
are  neither  soluble  in  water,  nor 
malleable.  They  are  formed  ia 
the  progress  of  time,  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  by  the  gra- 
dual accretion  of  earthy  particles ; 
which,  by  diflerent  combinations, 
acquire  various  degrees  of  hard- 
ness. 

Stones  have,  by  mineralogists, 
been  divided  into  numerous  classes, 
according  to  their  respedive  con- 
sistence, colour,  form,  and  other 
properties:  but,  as  we  state  the 
most  valuable  kinds  and  species  of 

these 
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these  fossils,  in  alphabetical  order, 
t^e  shall  ia  this  place  only  remark, 
tfaat  the  pra^ice  of  indiscriminately 
<3Qlieding  stones  from  land,  is  pro- 
dudive  of  great  disadvantage,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  diminish  '  its  fer- 
tflity.  (See  also*  vol  i.  p.  gs.) 
There  arc.  However,  certain  9itua<- 
tions  abounding  with  stones,  that 
might  be  usefnlly  employed  in  re- 
paiiing  roads  : — the  usual  mode  of 
leering  them  by  band>  or  sepa- 
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rating  them  from  the  soil  by  means 
of  an  iron  or  wooden  riddle,  being 
equally  troublesome  and  expensive^ 
we  have  procured  the  following  cut, 
of  a  machine  for  clearing  land  from 
stones,  and  also  for  sifting  sand  or 
gravel:  it  was  invented  by  Pete  a 
Francis  PoKTi.an  ingenious  Ita- 
lian mechanic,  on  whom  the  Patri- 
otic Society  of  Milan  conffrred  > 
premium  of  1^  scudi,  and  a  filvcr 
medal. 


a,  a,  a,  a,  are  four  wooden  feet, 
serving  to  support  a  beam,  c,  to  the 
ends  of  which  are  fixed  two  pieces 
of  wood,  d,  and  g,  containing  the 
ifon  axis  e. 

A  hoop  of  iron  is  fastened  over 
sudi  aus,  by  means  of  a  hook,  /,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  raised  up  by 
the  weight  of  the  receiver  or  basket, 
laarked  by  the  letters  i,  m,  h ; 
i,  m,  h, 

'  h,  b,  are  two  cross  pieces,  fixed 
to  the  inner  surface  ok'  the  feet  5  and 
which  contribute  to  strengthea  the ; 


machine,  and  to  keep  it  steady. 
They  are  made  to  projed  in  the* 
form  of  handles,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  transporting  the: 
implement  to  dilFcrent  places,  two 
men  being  thus  enabled  to  carry  it 
with  ease. 

k,  is  a  continuation  of  the  iron^ 
axis,  e,  so  as  to  form  the  handle  of 
the  basket)  and,  on  turning  it 
round,  the  basket  moves  in  a  cir* 
cular  dire<5lion :  the  axis  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  by  a 
cross  of  iroD^/j  or>  such  a«is  piay^ 

be 
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he  fsisAe  to  |M6t  dirou^  ihe  basket^ 
and  be  so  firpnly  attached  to  Us  in- 
ner surface^  as  to  support  its  rotary 
motloiK 

The  receiver  described  by  the 
letters  i,m,h',  i,m,k',  coni^sts  of 
ft  thick  wooden  bottom,  to  which 
are  fastened  (by  means  of  naib  re- 
presented by  black  dots)  the  iron 
oars,  of  whicli  all  its  sides  are  com- 
posed. Tlietebars  extend  in  an 
oblique  dire^on  to  the  botlom^ 
•o  that  the  diameter  of  the  outer 
periphery,  h,  A,  is  double  to  that  Of 
the  bottom :  they  arc  equal  in 
length  to  the  diameter  k,  h^  at 
which  part  they  arc  fastened  to  a 
strong  iron  hoop. 

The  original  basket  delineated  in 
our  ftgure,  is  nearly  two  Paris  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  all  the  other  parts 
are  constru6ted  accordingly:  the 
size  of  tlie  machine  may,  however, 
be  enlarged,  or  diminished,  as  occa- 
sion requires.  But,  as  the  spaces  be- 
tween such  bars  would  be  dispro- 
portionally  wide,  in  case  the  latter 
were  throughout  of  an  equal  size,  or 
breadth,  these  are  made  somewhat 
round  towards  the  letters  i,  ij  be- 
coming gradually  broader  as  they 
approach  to  k,  k  -,  so  that  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  do  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
basket 

Lastly,  in  case  such  bars  be  not 
•olficiently  strong,  they  may  be 
supported  by  fixing  another  iron 
boop  round  them,  at  m  f^f.  And, 
if  this  machine  be  designed  to  sift 
satid  or  gravel,  as  weU  as  to  clear 
land  from  stones,  a  sieve  of  iroa 
w<re  may  be  fastened  aroond  it ; 
and  the  interstices  of  which  may 
be  enlarged  or  diminished,  accord- 
ing to  circuroMftAoes. 

In  empk^ng  dies  machine,  it 
Must  be  plaoed  at  one  end  of  the 
fie|4fi    two  ventUy  furnisiied  with 


spades,  should  pliKe  themsdres  ixtr 
the  iront,  and  throw  the  earth  do^r 
op  into  the  basket,  which  may  b^r 
turned  round  by  a  boy,  or  any  other 
parson.  The  soil  and  stones  strike 
against  the  wooden  bottom,  and 
fall  upon  the  bars,  bebg  whirled* 
round  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
receiver.  During  such  revolution, 
the  sand,  small  stones,  and  earth, 
fall  through  the  interstices  of  the 
bars  on  the  ground,  while  such  a» 
are  larger  will  be  Uirown  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  froni  the  basket  into 
a  trench,  made  for  their  reception. 
When  the  labourers  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  they  cannot,  without 
diil^culty,  supply  the  basket,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  spread  the  sifted 
parts^regularly  on  the  surface,  and 
to  remove  the  machine  by  means  of 
the  handles  h,  b,  so  as  to  be  exa6kl7 
over  the  stones  already  separated. 
Thus,  the  work  mar  be  continued 
in  a  similar  progn:ssion,  till  the 
land  be  properly  cleared. 

The  most  favourable  time  for 
this  agricultural  labour,  will  be 
during  temperate  weather;  when 
the  ground  is  neither  so  moist  as  to 
adhere  between  the  interstices, and 
consequently  to  diminish  the  utility 
of  the  machine ;  nor  so  dry  and 
dusty  as  to  be  troubtesome  to  the 
labourers.  In  such  seasons,  stony 
land  may  be  greatly  improved  ^  as 
the  stones  will  be  buried  ia  those 
spots  to  which  the  roots  of  annual' 
phuits  do  noteatend  -,  and  in  which 
neither  trees  nor  shrubs  will  pros^-. 
per. 

STONE-CROP,  or  Sedum,  L. 
a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  cora« 
prising  21  species,  g  beitig  indrgc»* 
nous  I  of  which  the  fbikmringafet 
the  most  remarkable  : 

1.  The  Telephium,  or  Orptee 
Stone-crop.  See  Obpinb,  tha 
Coniaioa. 
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gn>W9  on  ^e  surface  of  walls,  roofs, 
rocks,  and  in  dry  pastures ;  flow- 
ers in  June  (^  JiUj.  This  vegetable 
is  eateo  by  gpats,  bat  refused  by 
bocsQS,  cows,  and  sheep.  It  cod- 
tiuues  to  vegetate,  while  suspended 
in  a  chamber :  being  very  acrid,  if 
applktd  externally,  it  excites  blis- 
ters; but,  when  t^ken  internally, 
occa&ious  VQ0uting.-r According  to 
Dr.  WiTHE&iNG,  it  is,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  iu 
quartan  ague& :  a  table  spoonful  of 
Hi  expressed  juice  (grates  power- 
fully as  a  puigative.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  s^dom  employed; 
though,  on  account  of  its  adive 
properties,  the  wall* pepper  pro- 
iniiea  to  be  an  useful  medicine, 
when  administered  with  judgment. 

3.  The  rqflexum,  or  Yellow 
Stonb-C]iop,  thrives  on  walls, 
roofs,  and  rocks,  where  its  bright 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  July. 

4.  The  rifp^^^e,  or  Ro  CK  Sto  N  B* 
CROP^  grows  principally  on  St. 
Viacent*s  rock,  near  Bristol,  and 
on  the  Chedder  hills,  in  Somerset- 
shire, It  differs  from  the  preceding 
species  only  in  its  smaller  fiovfers, 
which  likewise  blow  in  July. 

Both  vegetables,  last  mentioned, 
having  aia  agreeable,  pungent  taste, 
9re  cultivated,  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, where  they  are  esteemed  as 
ingredients  ii\  salads.  They  may 
be  easily  propagated,  by  planting 
either  their  roots,  or  tbp  cuttings  of 
the  sfapots  in  a  moist  soil,  where 
they  will  readily  take  root,  and 
spiaead  with  great  luxuriance. 

STORAXj  *  fragrant  gum-resin, 
cQupdii^  from  incisions  made  in  the 
Common  Storax-tree,  or  Styrwi 
^j^naU^,  h,  a  native  of  Italy  and 
$bc  tcsvifl^  whei^  it  flowers  ia 
My.. 
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*  The  best  stor^ix  is  obtained  fironoi 
Asiatic  Turkey^  b  small,  irregular, 
transparent  masses,  of  a  pale- red, 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  generail/; 
abounds  with  whitish  tears,  resem- 
bling those  of  Benzoin.  The 
drug,  however,  which  is  commonljr 
sold  in  the  shops,  consists  of  large,^ 
light  pieces,  very  impure,  from 
the  saw-dust  with  whieh  the  resi- 
nous juice  is  mixed.  And,  tliough 
inferior  to  the  preceding  sort,  yet 
in  a  purified  state,  it  possesses 
greater  fragrance.  . 

Storax  is  one  of  tlie  most  grate« 
ful  of  the  odoriferous  gum-resins« 
but  is  at  present  disus^  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  employed  chiefly  in  fu- 
migations, or  as  a  perfiune:  itir 
pays,  on  importation,  from  the  coun- 
tries of  whicli  the  storax- tree  is  a 
native, 
places. 

Then 
under  tl 
wliich  c 
in  the  Z* 
asserted 
and  Me: 
by  boilii 
that  tree 

the  purer  particles  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. Tlie  genuine  liquid  storax  is 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  po&* 
sesses  a  fragrant  smell,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  tlie  preceding, 
solid  species.  But  the  drug  of  this 
name  kept  in  the  shops,  b  an  artit 
ficial  compound  of  the  concrete 
storax,  common  resin,  wine,  and 
oil,  properly  itKorporated.  "W hether 
genuine  or  spurious,  it  is  only  used 
externally  as  a  balsamic.  Tlie  m- 
ported  liquid  storax  pays  a  duty  of 
4fd.  per  lb. 

.  STOVE,  in  domestic  economy^ 
a  contrivance,  or  apparatus,  in 
which  fires  are  made,  with  tbo 
view  of  oooyeyjngiheat  throughout 
houses. 
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bouses,  drarches,  or  odier  build- 
ings. 

One  of  the  most  ingenioas  plans 
designed  in  this  department,  is  the 
Pennsyhnmia  fireplace,  which  we 
bare  described  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  289-92. 
Kotwithstanding  its  acknowledg- 
ed u^ity,  the  mechanism  of  Dr. 
Frankliit's  apparatus  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  too  complex 
to  be  comprehended  by  ordinary 
workmen:  hence,  a  Mr;  Sharf 
procured  a  patent,  several  years 
since,  for  certain  improvements, 
which  are  calculated  to  obviate 
such  inconvcniencies.  Thus,  by 
adding  a  funnel  to  the  top,  these 
lire-phces  can  be  adapted  to  any 
chimnies;  and,  if  the  fimnel  be 
lengthened,  it  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  libraries,  ball-rooms,  or 
other  buildings,  which  have  not 
the  advantage  of m  chimney.  Mr. 
6.*8  stove-grales  arc  provided  with 
a  hollow  base  5  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  is  enabled  to  apply  them, 
without  any  additional  brick- work, 
more  efie^ually  to  the  purpose  of 
beating  rooms,  than  is  practicable 
with  those  on  Franklin*s  con- 
»trd6don :  at  the  san^e  time,  by  his 
alterations  in  tLecir-^oj:(sccvol.ii. . 
p.  290),  a  larger  portion  i>f  air  is 
introduced.  Our  limits  permit  us 
only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sharp*s 
•tove-grates  may  be  accommodated 
to  every  building,  wlicther  public 
or  private  :  and  we  refer  the  read- 
er to  his  *^  Account  of  the  Air -Slot  c^ 
Grates,'*  &c.  8vo. 

In  June,  1 796,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  William  Whit- 
tin  Oton,  for  his  invention  of  a 
Portable  Baking  Stove.  I'he  pa- 
tentee asserts,  that  his  contrivance 
IB  calculated  ^r  baking  all  kinds  of 
bvead,  particularly  that  prepared 
of  oats,  with  a  cheapness  and  faci- 
fity  not  hkherto  cxpenenced.    It 
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may  be  manufodored  from  taxf 
metal,  or  even  from  cky,  of  any 
size  or  shape;  and  d&er  with  or 
without  an  oven:  the  door  for  sup- 
plying fuel,  together  with  the  pipe 
or  flue  for  carrying  off  the  smoke, 
may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the 
stove.  Besides,  this  machine  m»f 
be  used  in  any  situation,  whether 
on  land  or  at  sea ;  being  easily 
portable,  and  requiring  only  one^ 
Jrfth  part  of  the  fuel  consulted  in 
the  common  way;  as  it  may  be 
easily  heated  with  coke,  coals, 
wood,  charcoal,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance. For  a  more  dimise  account 
of^ch  contrivance,  the  reader  will 
consult  the  12th  vol.  of  the  fiepef^ 
tory  of  Arts,  &c.  where  it  is  illua-^ 
trated  with  an  engraving. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted  to 
Mr.  Edward  Walker,  for  a  port- 
able Stove  or  Kitchen  5  to  facili- 
tate the  processes  of  cooking,  or 
dressing  provisidns.  The  whole  is 
manufadured  of  either  cast  or 
wmught  iron ;  having  a  fire-place 
in  its  centre,  which  is  inclosed  by  a 
door :  beneath  is  an  ash-hole ;  and, 
on  each  side,  there  is  a  ck)set,  one 
of  which  may  be  employed  for 
baking ;  the  other  will  contain  two 
spits,  with  racks,  &c.  complete  5 
the  top  may  be  used  as  a  broiling^ 
plate,  heated  by  the  same  firej: 
wjiile  the  smoke  is  carried  off 
through  an  iron  f\mnel,  having  a 
Smoke-jack  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  spits.  A  more  com- 
plete idea  of  this  stove  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  15th  vol.  of  the 
Repertory,  &c.  where  the  specific 
cation  is  illustrated ,  with  an  eU'* 
graving. — See  also  the  articles 
Fire-place,  Furnacb,  Gratbs« 
and  Kitchen. 

Stoves,    in   Hortkulhere,   arc 

buildings  'ere6tod  for  the  pun>oae 

of  preserving  tender  plants^  woicb 

would 
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wooM  0ui6fwi8e  perisb>  iroiii  iht 
moisttire  and  cddness  of  our  di* 
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These  erie6tion8  are  usually  di« 
▼ided  into  two  dasses,  namely^ 
6ark  and  dfy-stoves,  according  to 
the  plan  oti  whidi  they  are  esta- 
blished. In  the  former  case,  a  pit 
is  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
leet,  that  geoerally  extends  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  hot*house,  and 
it  fiQed  with  fresh  tanners'  bark, 
in  which  the  pots>  containing  the 
plants,  ate  plunged. — See  Hot- 

Dfy-sttwes  are  bmlt  of  bricks. 
In  the  form  of  flues,  which  are 
conveyed  ei^er  beneath  the  pave- 
ment, or  attached  to  the  back  wall 
of  the  house  j  one  bdng  construfted 
jtbove  another,  and  returned  six  or 
eight  times  tbrouriiout  the  whole 
length  of  the  buudtng.  In  such 
stoves,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
the  pots  on  shelves,  rising  pro- 
gressively. Their  dimensions  ought 
to  be  adapted  to  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  preserved ;  the  floor 
being  elevated  to  a  greater  or 
wmmet  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  according  to  the 
oatut^l  humidity  or  dryness  of  the 
soil.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make 
paths  about  two  feet  wide  in  the 
iW^t,  for  the  convenience  of  walk- 
ing. The  furnace  may  be  placed 
dmer  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  u^ 
of  the  building ;  but  it  should,  in 
every  case,  be  adapted  to  the  na* 
ture  of  the  fuel  to  be  employed.  The 
best  for  this  purpose  is  tur/^  be- 
cause it  burns  more  uniformly,  and 
akKvly;  than  any  other  combusti- 
ble substance,  and  consequently 
requires  less  attendance. 

Such  19  the  manner  in  which 
these  kinds  of  stoves  are  generally 
construded;  but  Dr.  Andebsoh 
h^'Uftdy  cobtrived  another  ap* 

ao:  iLiv.— -vol..  IV. 


paratus,  npon  a  new  plan,  and  ac*- 
comraodatcd  to  his  Patent,  Hot^ 
houses  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  4Q5'6):  as. 
however,  a  mere  description  or 
his  peculiar  stove  would  convey  an 
impcrfe^  idea  of  the  invention, 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  the  curious 
reader,  as  well  as  the  lover  of 
horticulture,  to  the  first  vdume  of 
the  new  series  of  Dr.  A/s  Re^ 
creations  in  Agriculture,  &c.  where 
the  principle  is  fully  developed,  and 
illustrated  with  several  cuts. 

STRAINS,  in  farriery,  denota 
such  accidental  injuries  as  some- 
times happen  to  horses,  by  a  vio- 
lent and  unnatural  distension  ot 
stretching  of  their  musdes  or  ten- 
dons 5  in  consequence  of  which^ 
the  animals  suflFcr  great  pain,  and 
are  generally  lamed. 

The  treatment  of  this  Bffe€don 
must  be  regulated  according  to  th6 
situation  of  the  injured  parts.  Thus> 
if  the  ligaments,  that  conned  the 
thigh,  or  other  bones,  be  strained^ 
it  will  be  advisable  to  turn  thd 
horse  into  a  good  pasture  5  as  the 
richness  of  the  food  will  prevent 
his  health  from  becoming  im- 
paired ;  and  the  gentle  exercise  in 
the  field  will  preserve  the  joints 
from  stiffness  and  rigidity. 

Where  the  shoulder  has  thus 
been  hurt,  the  horse  will  not  put 
the  strained  leg  forward  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  which  is ' 
sound ;  and,  in  trotting,  describes 
a  circle  widi  the  former,  instead 
of  a  straight  line:  the  lame  leg  like* 
wise  projeds  beyond  the  other. 
If  such  strain  be  accompanied  with 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be- 
come necessary;  after  which  the 
part  affected  must  be  wdl  bathed 
three  times  every  day  with  hot 
vinegar,  or  verjuice  in  which  soap 
has  been  dissolved.  But,  in  case 
ao   swelling  appear^   the  animal 

L  ought 
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ought  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days, 
aiid  the  muscles  should  be  rubbed 
-with  opodeldoc,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  camphorated  spirit  of  wiuc  j 
aud  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter. 

Poultices,  consisting  of  oatmeal, 
rye-flour,  or  bran  boiled  in  vinegaf 
or  wine-lees,  together  with  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  hog's-lard,  to  ren- 
der them  soft,  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, if  timely  applied  5  and,  when 
the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
strained  parts  may  be  bathed  with 
cither  of  the  liniments  before  spe- 
cified, till  the  perfed  use  of  the 
limb  be  restored. 

The  pasterns,  and  knees,  arc 
liable  to  strains,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  blows,  or  similar  ill 
usage :  if  they  be  much  swelled,  a 
pouldce  may  be  applied,  and  the 
parts  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  shoulder  -,  or,  they  may  be 
bathed  with  a  liquor  compounded 
of  one  pint  of  vinegar,  four  ounces 
of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  and 
two  drams  of  white  vitriol,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
As  these  parts  are  generally  sub- 
jed  to  great  weakness,  after  vio- 
lent strains,  the  horse  should  be 
sent  to  a  level  pasture,  which  will 
greatly  promote  his  recovery. 

The  last  case  deserving  notice, 
is  that  of  strains  in  the  hock. 
These  mutt  be  bathed  in  cooling 
and  corroborant  licjuids;  but,  if  tl^e 
ligaments  be  injured,  it  will  be 
proper  to  foment  them  with  wool- 
len cloths,  dipped  in  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  verjuice  and  spirit  of  wine, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  crude 
fal  ammoniac  may  be  added.— 
Lastly,  if  any  internal  callosities 
remain,  it  will  be  advisable  io Jirt 
the  joint  carefully  with  raxes,  or 
lines  set   clo^ly  together  3    after 
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which,  a'^tnercurial  plaster  ^uld  h^ 
applied ;  but,  in  case  such  concre- 
tions appear  externally,  they  may 
be  removed  by  the  repeated  use  of 
the  blistering  plaster,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  has  been  specined 
imder  the  article  Bonb-spaviv; 
omitting,  however,  the  sublimate, 
on  account  of  its  corrosive  nature. 

STRANGLES,  a  disorder  ind- 
deat  to  colts  and  young  horses :  it 
becomes  evident  firom  a  colle£tion^ 
of  impure  humours,  that  arc  dis- 
charged by  the  nostrils,  or  by  sup- 
puration from  the  glands,  situated 
beneath  the  bones  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

llie  symptoms,  indicating  this 
disease,  are,  loss  of  appetite,  dull- 
ness, and  inadivity ;  a  hollow,  dry, 
cough )  and,  progressively,  intense 
thirst:  as  its  virulence  increases, 
the  animal  becomes  languid ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  painful  tu- 
mors formed  in  the  jaw-bone,  will  at 
length  be  unable  to  swallow.  The 
£rst  objed  of  attention,  in  case  the 
fever  continue  moderate,  and  the 
evacuations  ber^;ularly  performed^ 
is  to  examine  the  swelling,  and 
pronoote  suppuration  \  which  may 
be  efieded  by  cutting  off  all  the 
hair  contiguous  to  the  tumefied 
part,  and  fomenting  it  for  ten  mi- 
nutes with  flannels,  dipped  in  strong 
and  hot  decodions  of  marsh-mal- 
lo\r,  chamomile,  or  similar  emd- 
lient  vegetables.  The  following 
poultice  must  then  be  appliedf 
namely :  take  coarse  bread  crumbs  > 
bariey  meal  >  and  elder-flowers,  of 
each  two  handfuls;  boil  them  in  a 
suflScient  portion  of  milk;  and, 
while  the  mixture  is  bpt,  add  three 
oz.  of  turpentine,  and  six  oz.  of 
hog's-lard.  The  quantity  thus 
prepared  will  i>e  suflicient  for  two 
or  duree  poultices,  which  ought  to 
be  used  moderately  warm,  an()^e 
flrmly 
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firmly  secared,  cveiy  night  and 
ztkirning,  after  repeating  the  fo- 
mentation for  five  or  six  days^  or  till 
a  suppuration  be  effeded.  When 
the  discharge  ceases,  the  following 
ointment,  spread  on  tow,  should 
be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 
poultice  laid  over  it,  to  pronK>te 
the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  pan : 
—Take  of  resin,  and  Burgundy 
pitch,  six  oz.  each ;  of  hog*s-lard, 
4  oz. ;  of  honey  and  common  tur- 
pentine, two  oz.  each  ;  and  one  oz. 
cf  yellow  wax.  These  ingredients 
must  be  melted  together :  on  re- 
moving the  mixture,  two  drams  of 
finely  pulverized  verdigrease  must 
be  gradually  incorporated,  and  the 
"Whole  frequently  stirred,  till  it  be- 
come cool. 

Should  the  horse,  during  the 
strangles,  be  seized  with  consider- 
able i^er  and  inflammation,  or  the 
swelling  be  so  situated  as  to  threat- 
en suffocation,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  bleed  him  moderately.  The 
food,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease,  ought  to  consist  of  warm 
mashes,  given  frequently  in  small 
quantities  ;  to  which  half  an  ounce 
of  liquorice  and  aniseed,  in  pow- 
der, may  be  advantageously  added, 
together  with  about  two  ounces  of 
honey.  The  diseased  animal  must 
be  kept  warm  j  and,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable,  he  should  tike 
gentle  exercise,  or  undergo  the 
usual  discipline  of  the  stable,  though 
in  a  less  compulsory  degree. 

This  malady  is  seldom  produc- 
tive of  dangerous  •  consequences, 
unless  it  \k  negleded.  As  it 
mostly  terminates  with  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  these  parts  should 
be  often  cleansed  with  sponges, 
dipped  in  warm  water;  but,  if 
tadti  evacuation  contmue  to  be  co- 

Cous  and  fetid,  after  the  swellings 
ive  suppurated  and  healed^  it  may 
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be  considered  as  symptomatical  of 
theGLANDEtts;  in  which  case  it 
will  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  treat- 
ment already  stated  under  thkt 
article. 

Strakoury.   See  Urine.       * 

STRAW,  denotes  the  stalk  ott 
which  corn  grows,  and  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  threshing. 

Straw  is  an  article  of  extensive 
utility  in  rural  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. —  When  chopped  or  cut 
small,  by  means  of  the  machine 
known  under  the  name  of  Straw- 
CUTTBR  (to  which  we  refer),  it 
affords  a  wholesome  provender  for 
horses  and  oxen,  especially  if  it  be 
mixed  with  green  food.  It  is  like- 
wise usefully  employed  in  thatch- 
ing cottages,  houses,  and  barns. 
Bi^,  as  such  buildings  are  liable  to 
be  uncovered  by  violent  storms, 
farmers  should,  if  possible,  annu- 
ally save  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wheat-straw,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
vided against  accidents  :  thus,  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  straw  at  a 
high  price,  or  of  threshing  their 
wheat  at  an  improper  season,  may 
be  ef!e6hially  obviated. 

In  May,  1798,  Mr.  Peter  Boi- 
ls a  u,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
and  improved  method  of  manu- 
fadturing  straw  into  hats,  bonnets, 
&c.  but  such  privilege  having  been 
annulled  by  a  Court  of  Justice, 
we  shall  state  the  plan  on  which 
he  proceeds. — ^The  straw  is  first 
separated  at  the  joint,  and  deprived 
of^its  external  skin  or  covering  j  one 
end  of  each  tube  being  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  pen,  so  that  it  may  be 
inserted  into  the  cavity  of  another  j 
after  which  it  is  immersed  in  water, 
to  render  it  pliant,  and  susceptible 
of  the  requisite  shape  on  the  block. 
Next,  a  small  circle  is  to  be  traced 
on  the  surface  of  a  wooden  mould 
(having  the  form  of  the  crown  cprres- 

L2  ponding 
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pondbg  with  the  article  to  be  ma- 
nufadiu^);  from  which,  lines 
are  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly, 
diagonally,  or  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. At  the  top  of  eac^h  line  must 
be  fixed  a  nail  or  pin,  to  which  a 
double  wire  should  be  fasteped: 
the  straw  is  then  plaited  between 
such  wires,  and  the  ends  are  joined 
hy  introducing  the  sharp  end  of  one 
tube  into  another,  till  the  crown  be 
completed. 

For  making  the  brim  of  th^  bon- 
net or  hat,  a  sheet  of  thick  paste- 
board roust  be  formed  into  the 
tequisite  shapes  lines  or  curves, 
similar  to  those  above  dcKribed, 
are  next  to  be  drawn^  and  the 
tpires  fastened  through  small  fades 
made  at  the  top.  The  straw  is 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
for  the  crown ;  to  which  the  brim 
may  be  attached^  either  by  conti- 
nuing the  work  so  as  to  form  one 
piece,  or  by  sowing  both  together, 
and  concealing  the  jundure  by  a 
wreath  of  straw,  or  any  other 
mode,  which  £uicy  may  suggest—* 
See  alsoPAPBJt,  vol.  iii.  p.  337. 

gTRAWBERRY,  or  Fragaria, 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprehending 
three  species,  two  of  which  are  in- 
digenous ;  but  the  principal  is  the 
vesca^  *or  Common  Strawberry, 
growing  in  woods,  hedges,  and 
hollow  ways }  where  its  flowers  ap- 
pear in  the  tDonth  of  May  or  June; 
and  are  succeeded  by  small  red 
fruit  The  plant  is  eaten  by  sheep 
and  goats,  but  is  not  relished  by 
cowsj  and  is  totally  refused  by 
tuxrses  and  swine. 

The  common  Strawberry  is  the 

Sirent-stock  from  which  all  the 
fierent  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained l^  culture :  the  most  re- 
markabk  of  these,  are : 

1.  The  W<Md-Strawh€rry,'m\k 
fitdong  serrated  leaves,  and  small 
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white,  round  fruit— ^  TbeOrM%  . 
or  Pine- apple  Surawberry,  whidi 
has  received  this  name  from  its  de^ 
licate  flavour,  resembling  that  of 
the  PiNB-APPLB.— 3,The  Scarlet, 
or  Firginian  Strawberry,  which 
has  also  oval,  serrated  l^ves,  and 
bears  a  roundish  berry,  of  a  deep 
scarlet  colour.— 4.  The  HoiUbcy, 
or  Musk  Strawberry,  is  a  native  of 
America,  but  has  long  been  raised 
in  British  gardens :  it  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  rough  spear-shaped 
leaves,  audits  large  pale-redfiruit— 
5,  The  ChUi  Strawberry  has  oval» 
thick  hairy  leaves,  laige  flowt^ 
and  flna  berries.—^.  The  Alfine 
Strawberry,  has  small  oval  leaves^ 
diminutive  flowers^  and  oblong, 
pointed  fruit,  of  a  moderate  size.—. 
7.  The  Monlhlt/,  or  Ever-flowering 
Strawberry,  originally  a  French  va* , 
riety,  produces  veiyddicateflruit,ge- 
nerally  pointed  towards  the  top,  and 
bulky  below ;  being  in  season  froQi 
May  to  November:  the  plant  it- 
self, however,  is  very  sooall,  has 
diminutive  leaves,  and  furnishes 
but  few  otf-sets  for  transphintation. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  vegeta- . 
ble  are  hardy,  perennial  pUnts» 
which  flower  in  May  and  June,  pro^ 
ducing  perfed  fruit  in  June^  July» 
August,  and  even  till  November. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  plant* 
ing  off-sets,  or  suckers,  in  any 
light,  rich  gpuxien-soil,  where  th^ 
annually  yield  abundant  crops,  ir 
properly  weeded,  and  supplied 
witi)  mobture.  Their  fertility, 
however,  will  be  considerably  in*, 
creased,  by  transplanting  them  eve* 
ry  second  year  into  fresh  beds,  that 
have  previously  been  dug,.Qr  other* 
wise  (Hrepared  for  their  rocqptioD. 

As  the  Strawberry  la  one  of  the 

most  exhausting  planta,  and  re« 

quiresamj^nouiiahme^  all  weeds 

^pwii^  vx  its  vicinity  should  k>e 

carefully 
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tSHTolll^r  VtUIOfCCU  riCOCC  it  wdl 
be  feond,  diat  the  ef  rth  in  which 
wn  dd  stock  has  grown^  midistorb- 
edfor  seyeral  years^  on  digging  up 
its  roots,  Ib  a  manner  resembles 
wood-atbcfl  i  because  it  is  defnived 
cf  all  the  solnble  pbrts. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute 
account  of  the  culture  of  this  use- 
itd  plant,  we  shall  briefly  remark, 
1.  Ijiat  the  most  proper  season  for 
traisplantii^  strawberries,  is  in  the 
month  of  August ;  when  they  wil] 
have  sufficient  time  to  take  root 
before  the  winter :  2.  Thar  it  is 
not  advisable  either  to  clip  or  break 
4)ff  the  superfluous  shoots,  but  to 
wind  them  around  tlie  principal 
stem,  and  secure  the  en^s  between 
the  stalks }  by  which  siraj^  me- 
thod, the  plant  will  be  supported 
in  an  ered  situation,  and  the  fruit 
be  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
vesmtn,  as  well  as  irom  being  soil« 
«d  on  the  ground :  3.  To  prpmote 
the  growth  oi  the  berries;  the  con- 
tiguous earth  around  the  stocks 
ouffht  to  be  covered  in  the  spring 
with  tanners'  waste ;  or,  where 
this  cannot  be  easily  procured,  with 
oyster-sbcHs :  thus,  all  weeds  will 
be  e&duaUy  suppressed,  and  an 
uniform  beneficial  moisture  may 
be  ensured.  Lastly,  when  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  firuit  appear,  the 
sdA  ought  to  be  carefully  stirred  by 
the  hoe,  and  then  manured  with 
the  following  composition,  that 
will  remarkably  contribute  to  its 
^ntilxty.  Take  three  parts  of  old 
rotten  dung,  one  part  of  soot,  and 
a  similar  portion  of  dry  soap-boil, 
crs*  ashes ;  mix  them  thoroughly, 
Jttd  spread  this  compost  loosety  by 
(he  hand,  so  that  the  newly-moved 
ground  may  be  superfiaally  co« 
v^red. 
Jbete  is  aootber^  and  more  ad- 
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tautageous,  method  of  propagating 
strawberries  by  the  seed:  it  was 
originally  recommended  by  Du 
Hambl,  and  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfeaipn  by  Dv  Chbsnjs. 
The  seeds,  consisting  of  small  ob* 
long,  dark  i^d-brown  grains,  should 
be  colleded  from  the  surface  of  tte 
most  perfcA,  ripe  berries,  which 
have  ahnost  become  dry  on  the 
stalk  J  and  be  preserved  till  the 
succeeding  spring  j  when  ihey 
ought  to  be  umformly  mixed  with  a 
little  dry  mould,  and  sown  in  a 
lopse,  rich  garden  soil,  which  is 
propcriy  worked,  and  levelled  with 
the  rake.  Next,  it  will  be  useful 
to  feifi  finely  pulverized  earth,  or 
rotten  dung,  over  the  beds,  to  the 
thickness  of  half-a-crown  piece 
only,  and  to  cover  the  whole  with 
branches  or  boughs  of  fir-trees. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the 
young  plants  will  appear,  when 
the  covering  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  the  branch^  set  upright  along 
the  borders  of  the  beds  3  in  order 
to  shelter  the  tender  sprouts  from 
the  influence  of  the  nieridian  sun.  * 
Others  sow  the  strawberry-seed  in 
August,  and  proted  the  young 
germs  with  mats  suspended  over 
the  beds,  by  means  of  poles.  Tl» 
plants,  thus  raised,  ought  to  be 
carefully  weeded  and  watered: 
those  reared  in  the  spring,  may  be 
transplanted  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year ;  but,  when  sown  in  the 
latter  season,  thcv  must  remain  in 
the  seed-bed  till  the  following  sun»* 
mer.  This  mode  of  cultivating 
strawberries  possesses  many  ad-  ' 
vantages  over  the  usual  pradice ; 
thus,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the 
most  delicate  foreign  sorts,  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
procure  ofF-sets;  nay,  by  sowin^p 
the  seed  of  degeneratol  sorts>  toF> 
L  3  getbcf 
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gether  with  those  of  sapciior  frmt, 
many  new  and  excellent  varieties 
will  result  from  snch  combination. 

Du  CuESNB  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing carious  experiments,  on  the 
propagation  of  strawberries  from 
their  seeds:  Hedireded  the  water 
in  which  this  fruit  had  been  wash- 
ed,  before  it  was  used  at  tabte>  to 
be  thrown  in  a  shaded  corner  of 
his  garden^  where  the  soil  h^d 
been  manured  with  rotten  branches 
and  leaves :  in  this  manner^  he 
obtained  very  beautiful  .plants  for 
an  extensive  piece  of  ground.  On 
covering  the  beds,  over  which  such 
seed  had  been  scattered,  with  con- 
neded  pieces  of  tlie  moss  growing 
on  trees,  and  removing  the  latter, 
when  the  plants  had  acquired  2  or 
3  leaves,  he  obtained  excellent 
crops.'  In  March,  17^4,  straw- 
berry-seeds were  scattered  on 
patches  of  moss  (Gatecuix  de 
mousse),  in  pots  placed  under  the 
windows  of  a  hot-bed:  these  af- 
forded the  most  vigorous  plants. 
For  such  purpose,  he  principally 
employed  the  Hypnum  triquetrum, 
or  Triangular  Feather-moss,  which 
grows  on  damp  meadows,  fields, 
and  hedges:  it  should,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  Du  Chbsnb,  in 
all  his  experiments,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  moisten  the  earth,  or  moss, 
aeveral  times  every  day,  till  the 
plants  appeared  above  ground. 

Lasdy,  M.  Mallet  has  like- 
wise (Bibhotheque  Physico-Econo' 
tnique,  for  1798)  strongly  support- 
ed this  method  of  propagating 
strawberries  from  the  seed ;  and 
he  observes,  that  they  should  be  co- 
vered with  straw,  or  light  branches 
of  trees,  and  regularly  watered 
two  or  three  limes  in  24  hours,  to 
ensure  a  plentiful  crop:  the  co- 
vering ought  to  be  removed  only 
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after  the  plants  have  acquired  die 
fourth  leaf  5  and  the  irrigatioii 
should  be  continued  till  the  latter 
end  of  June.  He  concludes  with 
remarking,  that  strawberries  thus 
raised,  are  extremely  produ6ttve; 
and,  if  planted^ on  beds  Jive  Je$t 
wide,  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
produced  from  off-sets,  or  suckers. 

In  situations,  however,  where 
early  strawberries  are  an  objed  of 
attention.  Dr.  Akdersok  dire6bs 
them  to  be  planted  in  pots,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  flat  pans  made 
of  milled  iron  >  and  these  again 
placed  on  a  wooden  frame,  suffici- 
ently strong  to  support  their  weight. 
From  each  comer  of  such  frame,  a 
rope  is  to  be  passed  upwards,  over 
a  pulley  fixed  to  the  rafters  of  a 
HOT-HousB,construded  according 
to  his  plan,  whence  the  rope  may 
be  drawn  hori^bntally  to  other  pul- 
lies  fixed  in  a  similar  manner^  and 
be  carried  from  these  over  a  cylin- 
der turning  upon  an  axis ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  frame,  together 
with  the  pots  and  pans,  maybe 
elevated,  or  lowered,  at  pleasure. 
Thus,  the  pots  may  be  raised,  till 
they  are  brought  closely  under  the 
glass  of  the  ceiling  5  which,  being 
the  warmest  part  of  the  building, 
will  cause  the  plants  to  vegetate 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  He 
farther  observes,  that  the  pots  may 
be  supplied  with  water,  by  pouring 
it  into  the  pans,  without  lowering 
them^  and,  as  the  berries  gradu- 
ally ripen,  they  may  be  garnered, 
and  the  frames  again  suspended. 

Strawberries  are  a  wholesome, 
delicious  fruit ;  and  may  be  eaten 
alone,  with  sugar,  or  with  milk,  but 
most  agreeably  with  wine :  they 
have  a  pleasant  sub-acid  ta^; 
abound  with  juice ;  and  possess  a 
fragrant  smell.  Being  of  a  cool- 
ing 
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ing  and  laxative  nature^  thej  may 
be  considered  as  medicinal;  and 
LiNMJBUs  observes  that,  by  his 
own  experience,  a  copious  use  of 
this  fruit  has  proved  a  certain  pre- 
ventive of  the  Stone  in  the  Kid- 
nsTs.  Hoffman  states,  that  con- 
sumptive patients  have  been  com- 
pletely cured  by  a  liberal  allowance 
of  these  berries.  Farther,  they 
promote  perspiration ;  impart  their 
peculiar  fragrance,  together  with  a 
violet  colour,  to  the  urine ;  and  dis- 
solve tartarous  concretions  on  the 
teeth.  In  domestic  economy,  a 
palatable  jam,  wine,  and  vinegar, 
are  prepared  from  this  fruit. 

An  infusion  of  the  strawberry- 
leaves,  while  young  and  tender, 
makes  excellent  tea  -,  but,  for  such 
purpose,  they  ought  to  be  dried  in 
tl)e  shade  :  being  slightly  bitterish 
and  st3rptic,  they  have  been  used 
with  advantage  in  laxity  and  debi- 
Mty  of  the  intestine-s ;  in  immode- 
rate secretions,  or  suppressions  of 
the  natural  evacuations,  as  likewise 
in  hemorrhages  and  other  fluxes. 
Lastly,  they  are  of  considerable 
service  as  aperients,  in  suppressions 
of  urine  ;  visceral  obstructions ; 
the  jaundice,  and  many  other  com- 
plaints. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE,  or^r- 
huius,  L.  a  genus  of  shrubs,  con- 
sisting of  nine  species,  three  of 
which  are  indigenous :  namely, 

1.  The  Unedo,  or  Common 
Strawberry-tree,  which  grows 
on  barren  lime-stone  rocks,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  parts  of  Ire- 
land, where  it  flowers  in  Septem- 
ber. This  species  is  a  principal 
ornament  of  our  shrubberies,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  foliage,  and 
ks  fine  yellow  flowers  in  autumn, 
which  produce  berries  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  so  that  blossoms  and 
l^uit  appear  at  the  same  time :  the 
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latter,  however,  k  not  grateful  to 
the  taste,  even  though  mellowed 
by  frost.  Nevertheless,  it  is  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes  of  people,  who 
are  accustomed  to  drink  water,  af- 
ter partaking  of  such  repast.  The 
Common  Strawberry-troe  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  by  layers, 
or  by  seed.  Tliese  sliould  be  set 
eariy  in  March,  in  pots  of  light  rich 
earth,  and  afterwards  put  in  a  hot- 
bed :  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
weeks,  they  will  strike  firm  root 
in  the  moukl,  when  they  ought  to 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  air. 
Durmg  frosty  weather,  it  M'ill  be 
advisable  to  shelter  them,  and  oc- 
casionally to  expose  them  to  the 
open  air,  in  mild  weather.  After 
two  or  three  years,  tlie  young 
plants  may  be  removed  to  tlie  place 
of  their  destination  ;  for  they  will 
have  become  so  hardy  as  to  resist 
die  severest  winters,  in  any  soil  or 
situation. 

2,  The  Alpina,  Mountain 
Strawberry-tree,    or  Black- 

BERRIEDALPINEARBUTUS,tbriveS 

on  dry  mountains  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  where  its  flow- 
ers appear  in  May,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  round,  black  berries. 
This  species  is  refused  by  goats; 
its  fruit  possesses  a  flavour  slightly 
resembling  that  of  black  currants ; 
to  which,  however,  it  is  greatly  in- 
ferior. Its  branches  and  evergreen 
leaves  have  been  advantageously 
employed  in  tanning, 

3.  The  Uva  ursi.  Bear-ber- 
ries, Bear  Whortle-berries, 
or  Bear-berry  Strawberry- 
tree,  glows  on  dry  heaths,  and 
woods,  chiefly  in  the  Higlilands  of 
Scotland  3  and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June.  This  plant  is  re- 
fused by  horses,  cows,  goats,  apd 
sheep.  Its  leaves  have  an  astrin- 
gent bitterish  taste,  and  are  gene- 
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rally  used  in  Sweden,  and  Kossta, 
for  tanning  leather  j  and,  in  com- 
bination with  iron  or  its  prepara- 
tions, for  striking  a  black  cdoar. 
When  dried  and  pulverized,  they 
have  been  advantageously  given  in 
doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  every 
day,  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints. 

The  berries  of  both  the  last- 
mentioned  species  of  the  Straw- 
berry-tree, have  been  recomroend- 
td  by  LiNNieus,  as  useful  substi- 
tutes for  grain,  in  the  process  of 
making  bread :  on  account  of  their 
bitter  taste,  however,  they  ought  to 
be  bruised,  macerated  in  diitereot 
cold  waters,  and  then  baked  or 
dried  in  an  oven,  before  they  are 
fit  to  be  poixed  with  any  other 
flour.  Bu^,  even  in  this  improved 
state,  we  conceive,  they  would  re- 
ward the  trouble  of  the  housewife, 
only  in  times  of  great  scarcity. 

STRAW-CUTTBR,  or  Chaff- 
CUTTER,  as  it  is  commonly  term- 
ed, denotes  a  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  straw,  with  a  view 
to  feed  horses  and  cattle  to  greater 
advantage. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  a  reward  of  30  guineas 
<m  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  for  his 
improved  machine  for  cutting  straw, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  engrav- 
ing. 

Ilg.  I,  A,  A,  are  two  knives, 
£xed  on  the  inside  of  the  fellies  of 
two  wheels  B,  B>  which  are  firmly 
conneded;  the  edges  of  such 
]cnive8  bdng  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  from  the  plane  of  the 
wheels'  motion.  Farther,  these 
knives  are  dire^ed  in  such  man- 
ner, that  they  are  aded  upon  by 
the  springs  C,C  5  the  latter  being 
ao  adjusted^  as  to  give  them  the  xc^ 
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oaisite  degree  of  pressure  igainst 
me  box  for  cutting  the  straw:  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  too 
forward,  and  thus  occasioning  an 
unnecessary  fridion,  wedges  are 
placed  under  the  staples  a,  a, 
which  must  be  drawn  out  as  the 
knives  wear,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
progress ;  a  contrivance,  by  which 
new  knives  may  occasionally  be 
substituted,  as  they  will  always  bo 
duly  regulated  by  me  springs. 

D,  is  a  round  wooden  block,  fix- 
ed to  one  side  of  the  wheel,  hav- 
ing four  holes,  and  a  moveable 
screw :  to  this  blpc)c  is  attached,  by 
means  of  screwy,  one  end  of  the 
feeding-arm  E,  which  runs  in  .a  di- 
re^ion  nearly .  borizontal  to  the 
cross-bar  F,  at  the  end  of  the  box 
G.  Such  end  is  fixed  to  the  cross- 
bai;,  by,  the  pin  b,  which  may  be 
shift?4  to  five  different  holes  in  F : 
so  that,  by  means  of  these,  and  of 
the  four  holes  in  the  block  t>, 
twenty  changes  may  be  obtsuned- 
in  the  length  of  the  chaff. 

The  straw  is  brought  forward  by 
two  rollers  in  the  boxG,delineate4 
in  Fig.  2,  which  are  turned  from 
the  outside  by  the  ratch-wheels  If, 
(one  being  on  each  sideof  the  box), 
and  move  with  greater  or  less  ve- 
locity, accordin^y  as  tlie  stroke  is 
given  to  the  cross-bar  by  the  feed- 
ing-arm and  wheel.  'Rius,  when 
the  knife  cut£,  the  straw  remains  at 
rest;  and,  on  removing  the  pin 
from  the  cross-bar,  the  supply  im« 
mediately  ceases  -,  though  the  mo- 
tion of  the  knives  may  continue. 

I,  is  a  pressing  weight,  suspend- 
ed beneath  thp  box,  which  may  be 
rendered  more  or  less  powerful,  by 
shifting  it  on  the  bearer  K,  whence 
it  depends :  such  weight  may  also 
be  inclined  to  either  side,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  and  will 
contribute  to  force  tb^  straw  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  knife,  while  it  counter- 
balances the  ratch- wheel  of  the  up* 
per  rdler.  Near  the  fulcruni  of 
this  hearer  is  fistened  a  chain,  re- 
presented by  the  dotted  line  c ;  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  connected 
with  a  roller,  having  at  each  ex- 
tremity a  small  iron  bar,  that  is 
joined  to  the  end  of  the  upper- 
spked  roUer  y  9m  that  the  straw  is 
uniformly  pressed  between  the  two 
cylinders. 

Lr,  IB  a  winch,  ser\ing  to  turn 
the  machine. 

jyi,  M,  M,  M,  the  frame  of  the 
implement 

Fig,  2,  represents  the  two  rollers 
abore  alludoi  to,  in  describing  the 
box  G. 

With^  view  to  employ  this 
straw-cutter  to  the  best  advantage, 
its  inventor  proposes  to  place  a  se- 
cond box  at  the  end  of  the  first:  it 
may  be  made  of  any  length,  and 
suspended  by  a  line  and  counter- 
weight  5  by  mekns  of  which  its  end 
is  brought  down  levels  while  it  is 
filling  with  straw}  then  drawn  up, 
so  as  to  give  the  second  box  a  de- 
cliirityi  and  thus  the  straw  is  more 
expeditiously  brought  forward.  The 
chief  improvement  of  this  additional 
apparatus  is,  the  facility  with  which 
straw  may  be  cut,  while  considera- 
ble time  is  saved  3  as  it  will  not 
become  necessary  to  stop  at  inter- 
vals, in  Qid^  to  supply  the  ma- 
chine. 

In  February,  1801,  Mr.  Wil- 
1.1  AM  Lbstbb,  of  Hardingstone, 
Northampton,  obtained  a  privilege 
for  his  ingenious  contrivance  of 
cutting  straw,  hay,  tobacco,  &c. 
by  an  engine,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  under  the  article  Hay;  but, 
not  having  been  able  to  procure  a 
satis^idory  account  of  his  patent, 
we  shaU  only  remark,  that  the  best 
proof  of  its  merit,  is  the  general 
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tdoptioo,  which  we  tmderstaad  it 
lias  experienced  in  Northamptcw 
and  Its  vicinity. 

Ibe  latest  invention  for  this  use- 
ful  puriiDse,  is  the  Straw-cutter 
employed  by  Count  de  Ribsca  ^ 
of  which  we  have  been  induced  tm 
give  an  engraved  sketch;  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  advantafM 
it  promises  to  alford  to  the  propiie- 
tors  of  cattle,  by  diminishing  im* 
man  labour. 

Description    of   Count  IIiesch*^ 
neudy 'invented  Straw-ciUter, 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  front  view 
of  the  piachitie. 

A,  the  balance,  being  fastened 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  Q, 
is  dire^ed  and  put  in  motion  hj 
one  person :  with  this  view,  there 
is  a  pivot,  P,  applied  to  that  cylin- 
der (which  pivot  is  explained  ia 
Fig,  10,  and  likewise  appears  ia 
fig,2,  at K,  in  a  socket,  L), which 
is  managed  by  a  handle  in  the 
piece  of  timber,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  balance  b,  b. 

£,  @,  are  the  levers  which,  by 
the  adion  of  the  balance  A,  are 
alteruately  raised,  so  tliat  the 
knives  C,  C,  cut  the  supply  of 
straw  in  d,  d,  subsequent  to  the 
motion  of  the  arms  Z,  Z;  wI4ch 
are  conneded  with  such  levers  and 
knives. 

C,  C,  the  knives. 

D,  D,  the  legs  of  the  boxes  :— 
d,  d,  represent  the  preceding  straw 
submitted  to  the  operation. 

E,  £,  the  upper  parts  of  the  legs 
before  alluded  to,  terminati.^g,  and 
secured,  ac  the  top ;  in  order  that 
the  boxes  may  ikA  be  moved  or 
dislodged  by  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine. At/,/,  the  two,  places  are  vi- 
sible, tlirough  which  the  moveable 
arms.  Fig.  2,  M,  M,  are  inserted. 

F,  F,  die  beamsj.  which  are  se- 

cured 
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cured  both  above  and  bdow,  and 
in  which  the  knives  are  moved  by 
small  rollers,  as  described  Fig,  g. 

m,  m,  (scarcely  legible  in  the 
plate)  are  the  cushions  or  guards, 
which  push  forward  the  straw, 
contained  in  the  box :  this  obje^  is 
especially  promoted  by  the  springs, 
n,  n,  that  compress  the  cushions, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  suffici- 
ently strong  and  elastic :  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  later  improvement  of 
Count  RiBSCH,  wood-sere  ws  placed 
on  guard'boards,  instead  of  cus- 
hions, more  efibdually  answer  the 
purpose. 

S,  S,  the  regulating  pins,  by 
means  of  which  the  straw  may  be 
cut  to  any  length  required. 

T,  T,  (being  very  minute  in  our 
plate)  represent  the  diameter  of  the 
two  levers. 

U,  U,  (below  the  last-mention- 
ed letters)  are  small  cornices. 

fig,  2,  a  side  view  of  the  en- 
gine, in  which  the  whole  length  of 
tlie  box  is  delineated  :  and,  as  by 
the  mechanism  of  this  contrivance 
the  straw  is  pushed  forward,  the 
parts  by  which  such  purpose  is  cf- 
fe6led,  are  here  distindUy  repre- 
sented: 

1.  The  knife  C. 

2.  For  the  illustration  of  K„and 
L,  sec  Fig.  6. 

3.  The  ratch-wheels  H,  as  ex- 
hibited in  another  point  of  view. 
Fig, .3  and  4. 

4.  Thearms  M,  M. 

5.  The  lever  N. 

6.  The  regulator  S, 

7.  The  cornice  U. 

8.  The  lever  T,  in  full  length, 
and  to  the  extremity  of  which,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lead  is  at- 
tached, to  prevent  it  from  remaining 
stationary,  when  elevated. 

9.  ITie  canvas  v,  which  is  far- 
ther explained  in  Fig,  4,  and  11.     ' 
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40.  The  lower  transverse  bole 
0,  which  is  displayed  in  Fig,  1 1 , 
and  12;  as  likewise  is  er,  in 
Fig,   11. 

Fig.  3,  a  sketch  of  the  inner 
part  of  thebox,  with  its  compressing 
boards  H,  H,  H,  which  are  deli- 
neated in  Fig.  2,  and  1 1 ;  but  a  pro- 
file of  which,  exhibiting  their  iron 
teeth  or  cogs,  is  given  J^g.  8, 
H,  H,  H,  H. 

Fig,  4,  also  represents  the  inner 
breadth  of  the  box,  though  from 
the  lower  part,  as  far  as  th^  regu- 
lating wheel ; — farther,  the  canvas 
V,  on  which  the  straw  is  placed  : 
the  latter  is  carried  along  by  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  wheels,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  arms  are  a^ed 
upon  by  tlie  lever. — The  letters  r 
and  R,  occurring  in,  and  at  the  side 
of  this  tigure,.  will  be  accounted 
for  in  the  description  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing. 

Fig.  5,  is  an  indented  piece  of 
machinery,  called  the  straw-thrus- 
ter,  delineated  Fig,  2,  and  which  is 
attached  below  the  feeding-box  in 
front  of  the  frame,  being  marked 
by  G.  Fig.  2,  and  11 .  This  thruster 
rises  together  with  the  levers ;  as  it 
is  intimately  conne<!:led  with  the 
arms  Z,  into  which  the  knives  are 
inserted,  having  the  size  of  the 
piece  denoted  by  the  letter  R, 
CFi^,  4),  and  the  aperture,  through 
which  it  passes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  being  visible  at  r. 

Fig.  6,  is  the  socket  supporting 
the  roller  e,  by  means  of  the  pi- 
vot P,  represented  Fig.  10,  and 
which  roller  moves  as  niay  be  per- 
ceived by  the  upper  beams  marked 
L,  L.  atK,K,  %.2.  • 

Fig.  7f   se^ion  of  part  of  the 

beam  in  which  the  knives  C,  C,  of 

^Fig,  1,  and  2,  move  in  1, 1 ;  so  that 

they  may  be  placed  higher  or  lower : 

hence  then*  scope  or  extent  <^  mor 

tiou 
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tion  maybe  observed  in  this  figure, 
pointed  out  by  the  letter  q. 

Fig.  8,  has  abready  been  de- 
scribed in  Fig,  3. 

Fig.  9,  has  likewise  been  ex- 
.  plained,  by  stating  the  mechanism 
of  the  beams,  F,  F. 

Fig,  10,  has  been  accounted  for, 
at  Fig.  1. — P,  is  the  pivot;  and  /, 
the  pin  which  serves  to  secure  the 
former. 

Fig.  11,  a  view  of  a  box  from 
the  opposite  side  of  Fig.  2  :  at  the 
dotted  lines  r,  r,  <s  die  canvas  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  Ftg.  4, 
with  thi*^ difference,  that  in  such 
figure  it  appears  within,  while  in 
Fig.  11,  it  is  shewn  from  without, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cloth 
passes  round  the  ratch-wheols, 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Fig.  12,  is  a  seftion  of  the  box 
viewed  from  behind  5  the  piece  of 
wood  o,  at  the  bottom,  with  in- 
serted spindles;  and  the  aperture 
serves  for  the  reception  of  the 
loweB  part  of  the  straw-thruster 
G,  Fig,  5.  For  the  arm  ia  moves 
bdhtnd  at  x,  Fig.  2,  and  1 1,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  staves  Z,  Z, 
to  which  the  knives  are  fixed. 
Lastly,  the  balancing  levers  marked 
y#  y»  ^g'  11/  3re  designed  for  the 
purpose'  of  more  firmly  compress- 
ing the  straw  by  the  appropriate 
boards : — at/,/.  Fig.  1,  is  the  place 
in  which  the  arms,  M,  M,  Fig.  2, 
pass  and  move  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machine. 

The  principal  advantages  of 
Count  RiEscH*s  straw-cutter,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  following,  namely, 
1.  That  it  cuts  the*  straw  in  two 
boxes  at  the  same  time ;  2.  That 
the  straw  placed  in  such  boxes  is 
regularly  advanced,  without  any 
farther  aid  or  attention;  and,  3. 
That  the  ckqff'  thus  manufa6lured, 
is  not  only  eaten  with  avidity  by 
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cattle,  but  also  is  more  salnbrioos 
than  any  other  cut  straw ;  because 
it  is  rendered  much  softer  by  tho 
powerful  Compression  of  the  ma- 
chine.— He  farther  observes,  that 
one  man  is  capable  of  cutting  at 
least  100  trusses  of  straw  in  the 
course  of  one  day,  or  within  10 
hours ;  whereas,  by  the  common 
method,  five  men  are  required  for 
performing  a  similar  task. 

In  order  to  explain  more  distinct- 
ly the  mechanism  of  this  apparent- 
ly complicated  machinery,  it  should 
be  remarked  tliat,  instead  of  the 
usual ^^^-z€;At?e^,  the  whole  motion 
is  effvttcd  by  means  of  the  halancf^ 
A,  Fig.  1,  and  2.  Thus,  one  per- 
son supplies  the  two  boxes  with 
straw,  swings  the  moveable  arms, 
and  manages  the  work,  without 
any  farther  assistance.— When  the 
engine  was  first  construdcd<'the' 
adtion  of  the  balance  was  extreme- 
ly difficult,  till  the  levers  B,  B, 
Fig,  1 ,  were  brought  nearer  to  the 
roller  Ql  ;  an  alteration  by  which 
the  hypomochlion,  or  the  centre  of 
motion,  •'became  shorter,  and  the 
power  of  the  lever  was  belter  ac- 
commodated to  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder.  Now  the  balance  was 
easily  moved,  and  by  means  of  the 
regulating  pins  S,  S,  Fig.  I,  the 
straw  could  be  cut  of  various 
lengths ;  but,  in  case  it  be  wanted 
uncommonly  short,  the  teeth  of 
the  ratch -wheel  A,  k,  h.  Fig.  2* 
should  stand  more  closely  together; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the 
moveable  arms  g,  g,  g,  will  ad- 
vance to  a  shorter  distance,  and 
protrude  only  a  few  lines  of  the 
straw,  which  may  thus  be  cut  to 
a  very  diminutive  size. 

In  supplying  the  box  with  straw, 
the  workman  ought  to  dispose  it  in 
regular  layers,  as  closely  compress- 
ed as  possible;  for  otherwise,  if 

it 
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it  be  put  there  in  an  irregular 
niatv^er^  it  will  become  entangled 
between  the  ratch-wheels,  and  the 
machinery  will  either  fail  of  push- 
ing it  forward,  or  protrude  it  in 
bundles.  Hence,  the  method  of 
arranging  the  straw  properly,  re- 
quires espedal  attention;  and  its 
regular  progression  towards  the 
knives  cannot  be  effected,  unless 
every  part  of  the  apparatus  be  in 
perfed  order,  and  unison  with  the 
whole.  With  this  view,  the  can- 
vas V,  Fig.  2,  and  1 1 ,  which  con- 
tains the  layers  within  the  box 
(these  being  rolled  forward  by 
means  of  the  cylinders  H,  H,  H, 
Fig,  3),  must  be  properly  expand- 
ed. The  compressing  boards  H, 
H,  H.  Fig,  2,  and  11,  should  like- 
wise be  nrmly  applied  by  the  re- 
gulating pin  S.  The  levers  U,  U, 
Fig,  I,  and  2,  ought  to  be  sufH- 
cieutly  raised  in  working  the  ma- 
chine ',  as,  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  moveable  arm  (straw-tliruster) 
G,  Fig,  2,  and  5,  consequently  the 
moveable  arms  M,  M,  would  not 
be  sutficiently  aded  upon,  so  that 
the  teeth  of  the  ratch-whecls  H, 
H,  H,  will  then  make  but  a  slight 
purchase,  while  the  wheels  them- 
selves have  not  the  necessary  re- 
adion :  thus,  little  or  no  straw  will 
be  pushed  forward  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  the  knives. 

Stucco.    See  Cement. 

STURGEON  ^OTuiccipenserStU" 
rio,  L.  a  fish,  which  is  sometimes 
taken  in  the  British  rivers  ;  being, 
however,  generally  imported  from 
Bussia,  or  the  Baltic  sea,  as  well  as 
from  North  America :  it  is  princi- 
pally caught  in  the  rivers  Volga, 
Danube,  and  Vistula. 

This  fish  grows  to  a  prodigiotis 
Mze,  frequently  18  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  from  7  to  SOC^bs.  Its 
fiesh   is  very  delicatCj  firm,  and 
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white;  reiembliiu^  veal,  oo  vKch 
account  it  is  great^  esteemed  whea 
roasted :  it  is,  however,  generally 
sold  in  a  pickled  state.  The  sound* 
of  sturgeon  ^sfhrd  the  fish-glue 
known  under  the  name  of  Isxm« 
OLAss ;  and,  their  roes,  when  pco« 
perly  dried  and  salted,  are  con* 
verted  into  Caviar,  to  which  ar- 
ticle die  reader  is  referred,  for  ai^ 
account  of  its  properties. 

STYPTIC,  a  term  applied  to 
medicines,  which  serve  to  stop  he« 
morrhages,  or  effusions  of  blood. 

Various  vt^etables  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  as  external 
styptics,  such  as  the  Agaric^ 
Puff-ball,  &c.;  but  there  arc 
certain  preparations  of  greater  efH^ 
cacy,  the  principal  of  wliich  is  the 
compound  powder  of  alum.  It 
consists  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
alum,  and  three  drams  of  gum  kinOj 
which  are  finely  pulverized,  a^pl 
incorporated. — One  of  the  most 
successful  styptics,  however,  is 
prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of 
tl)e  caustic  volatile  alkali,  with 
three  parts  of  water :  if  this  fluid 
be  applied  to  a  fresh  wound,  it  ef- 
fedually  checks  the  flowing  of 
blood,  both  from  large  and  small 
vessels. 

Prof.  Stark,  of  Jena,  recom« 
mends  the  following  styptic  powder  j 
which,  according  to  his  experience^ 
has  proved  uncommonly  etflcadoua 
in  suppre^ing  profuse  uterine  he- 
morrhages, namely :  Peruvian  bark^ 
two  drams  5  cinnamon,  one  dram ; 
blood-stone  (lapK  haematitesj  half 
a  dram  -,  and  loaf-sugai^  two  drams : 
let  these  ingredients  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder >  a  tea-spoonful  of 
whicli  is  to  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
oftener,  in  chamomile  or  baliQ  ^^a. 
—We  have  no  doubt  of  its  gpcx)d 

SUBLIMATE^  a  chemical  pre- 
paration^ 
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pcradoii^  consisting  of  Msscurt  . 
combtoed  with  the- marine  acid. 
Being  extremely  corrosive,  and  the 
mano&durine  of  this  drug  being 
attended  wita  great  danger  to 
healthy  it  is  generally  imported 
from  Vfenice  and  Holland}  paying 
a  duty  of  9f  d.  per  lb« 

Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to  a 
quart  of  water,  are  chiefly  cm- 
]^yed  for  consuming  proud  flesh, 
and  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  A  much 
"weaker  solution  is  sometimes  used 
by  the  g:iy,  as  a  cosmetic  for  re- 
moving cutaneous  eruptions.  In  a 
dry  5tate„  mixed  with  flour,  honey, 
&c.  the  sublimate  forms  a  power- 
ful composition  for  destroying  rats, 
mice,  or  other  vermin;  but,  on 
account  of  its  deleterious  proper- 
ties, the  greatest  caution  is  requl- 
«te,  particularly  in  places  to  which 
children  have  access :  for,  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  tasie  every  thing, 
such  mistake  might  be  produdive 
of  fatal  consequences.  In  case, 
however,  any  portion  of  this  poison 
should  have  been  accidentally  swal- 
lowed, no  time  should  be  lost  in 
resorting  to  the  remedies  already 
pointed  out,  in  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

SUCCORY,  or  Cickorium,  L.  a 
genus  of  three  plants,  the  follow- 
ing of  which  are  the  principal; 
namely :  '    - 

1.  The  Inhfhtis,  W iLD  CiCHO' 
RY,  or  Succory,  is  an  indigenous 
biennial,  growing  on  the  borders  of 
com-flelds,  chiefly  in  calcareous 
■oils;  wher&it  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  This  vegetable  is  eaten 
by  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  but 
refused  by  cows  and  horses.  Its 
leaves,  when  blanched,  form  an 
iDgre<^t  in  early  spring  salads ; 
ai^  if  this  plant  be  cultivated  in  a 
l^ht  and  somewhat  moist  soil^  they 
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win  be  totally  divested  of  their 
bitterness.  The  roots  are  mode- 
rately bitter:  if  gathered  while 
young,  they  may  be  eaten  among 
other  vegetables  J  or,  when  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  they  may 
be  usefully  converted  into  brcad,-^ 
In  its  medicinal  properties,  the 
Wild  Succory  is  cooling  and  cor- 
roborant-: its  juice,  when  taken  in 
considerable  quantities,  for  several 
weeks,  so  as  to  produce  a  slight 
diarrhoea,  has  been  found  very 
serviceable  in  inveterate  Cutaneous 
diseases.  In  Germany,  the  roots 
are  dried,  cut  in  .small  squares, 
roasted,  ground  and  mixed  with 
coffee;  which,  by  some,  is  esteemed  ' 
as  a  wholesome  corfedor  of  this 
foreign  drug. 

2,  The  Endivia,  or  Endive,  is 
an  exotic  annual  species,  which  is 
generaUy  reared  in  our  gardens,  as 
an  ingredient  in  winter  salads.  It 
is  propagated  by  spattering  tho 
seeds  in  spots  of  open  ground,,  at 
intervals,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  July;  in  order 
to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  table. 
The '  young  plants  must  be  re- 
moved into  beds  or  borders,  that 
have  previously  been  well  prepared 
by  the  spade:  and,  as  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  endive  consists  in  the 
whiteaesa  of  its  inner  leaves,  it  will 
be  advisable,  either  to  cover  them 
with  flower-pots,  or  to  tie  them 
loosely  together,  when  nearly  full 
grown,  so  as  to  exclude  tliem  from 
the  sun,  for  two  or  three  weeks  5 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  will 
become  pertisdly  blanched.  In  the 
winter,  they  are  eithercovered  with 
straw,  and  mats ;  or  preserved  in 
fresh  sand,  in  a  dry  cellar.  In  its 
properties,  this  plant  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  preceding 
species. 

SUCK- 
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SUCKLING,  IS  the  ad  of  ad- 
mmisteriDg  the  maternal  milk  to  an 
infant,  by  the  breast. 

Having  already,  in  the  articles 
BftEASTS,  Milk  (vol.  iii.  p.  202), 
and  Nipples,  stated  the  particu- 
lars relative  to  this  important  func- 
tion in  the  animal  economv,  we 
shall  briefly  observe,  that  all  mo- 
thers are  by  Nature  enjoined  to 
sttckle  their  own  offspring ;  and 
that  they  cannot  in  justice  decline 
tucb  afledionate  office,  excepting 
from  the  i#)st  urgent  and  absolute 
motives ;  such  as  a  general  diseased 
habit  J  want  of  milk  j  or  a  local  dis- 
ease in  the  breasts.  These  impe- 
diments, however,  seldom  occur ; 
though  many  delicate  women  are 
«|>t  to  assign  a  variety  of  other  • 
causes,  which  induce  them  to  Qie- 
g)e€t  a  duty,  incumbent  even  on 
irrational  creatures. 

If  it  be  true,  that  milk  is  secreted 
ID  proportion  to  the  quantity /frai/;w, 
it  follows,  that  by  such  pradice 
the  breast  can  never  be  so  emptied 
as  not  to  receive  a  fresh  supply. 
Hence,  tlie  infant  should  be  suck- 
led, and  put  to  the  breast,  as  soon 
as  it  evinces  a  desire,  which  will 
be  in  less  than  12  hours  after  deli- 
very, frequently  within  an  hourj 
provided  no  food  be  previously 
allowed.  Although  the  quantity 
of  milk  thus  obtained  be  very  small, 
yet  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and 
will  not  only  aftord  sufficient  nu- 
triment to  the  child,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce another  useful  effc6t,  namely, 
that  of  cleansing  the  bowels,  and 
carrying  off  the  weconium,  or  the 
first  excrement.  For  these  obvious 
reasons,  we  fully  agree  with  the 
Rev.  C.  Cbuttwell,  who  judi- 
ciously observes,  that  "  at  arty 
time  when  the  nipples  and  breasts 
are  not  uneasy,  or  inflamed^  the 
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child  may  suck  without  fear ;  bnt, 
if  omitted  till  the  breasts  become 
uneasy  or  inflamed,  every  effort  of 
the  child's  sucking  will  add  to  the 
mother's  torment,  deprive  her  o£ 
rest,  and  most  probably  increase  the 
disease.** 

SUET,  is  the  solid  fat  secreted 
in  the  cellular  membrane  noder  the 
skin,  and  various  parts  of  the  am- 
raal  body,  for  instance,  in  sheep» 
oxen,  &c.  but  not  in  the  human 
species. 

The  uses  of  suet,  for  culinaryand 
other  purposes,  require  no  farther 
explanation:  we  shall  therefore 
only  remark,  that  dishes  prepared 
from  this  substance  and  flour, 
ought  to  be  boiled,  till  the  fat  be 
intimately  blended  with  the  mealy 
ingredient  j  as  otherwise  they  will 
prove  oppressive  to  the  stomach, 
and  be  with  great  dHficulty  di- 
gested.— See  also  Pudding. 

SUFFOCATION,  denotes  a  sus- 
pension of  the  most  important  vi- 
tal fum^lion,  namely,  that  of  re- 
spiringor breathing;  withoutwhich 
animal  life  cannot  be  supported. 

This  dangerous  casualty  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  such  as 
the  want  of  air  to  a  person  im- 
mersed under  water  j  or  the  ir- 
ruption of  that  fluid  into  the  chest; 
in  which  case  it  is  termedDRowK- 
iNG  (see  that  article).  It  is  also  oc- 
casioned by  too  great  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  tlie  lungs,  as  in 
quinsies,  suflbcative  catarrhs,  &c. 

Another  cause  of  suffocation,  is 
the  introJu6lion  of  any  substances 
into  the  windiiipe,  or  the  swallow- 
ing of  such  foreign  matters  as  re- 
main fixed  in  the  gullet;  and  by 
compression  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  the  lungs ;  in  which  cases,  a 
total  cessation  of  breathing  may 
be  apprehended.  To  obviate  this 
fatal  accident,  gentle  percussion  of 
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tbe  sh^ders  and  back  wiQ  be 
advisable :  the  st^am  of  milk,  or 
vater,  should  be  inhaled,  and  the 
throat  be  tickled  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil.  Farther,  the  patient 
cught  to  take  copious  draughts  of 
"water-gruel,  milk,  oil  of  almonds, 
or  any  other  lubricating  fluid  3  and, 
if  the  bodies  adhering  to  the  throat 
be  bluni,  they  may  be  thrust  down 
by  means  of  a  long  war  taper, 
which  has  been  previously  render- 
ed pliable  by  warmth,  and  also 
immersed  in  oil :  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  speedily'  procured,  a  piece  of 
sponge  may  be  fastened  to  a  wire, 
which  should  be  covered  with 
leather,  then  oiled,  and  employed 
for  a  similar  purpose. — See  also 
GuLLBT,  and  Metallic  pointed 
substances. 

The  vapour  arising  from  boiling 
wines  or  strong  liquors,  when  in- 
haled, tends  to  impede  tlie  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  sometimes 
even  produce  suffocation.  Similar 
consequences  may  ensue  from  in- 
spiring the  fumes  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, and  a  variety  of  other  mi- 
neral and  vegetable  substances, 
particularly  of  Charcoal. 

First  symptoms  of  suffocation  ;— 
Giddiness ;  head-ach  )  lethargy ; 
fainting ;  convulsions  ;  and  gene- 
ral torpor. 

External  appearance  of  persons 
suffocated  by  the  deleterious  fumes 
arising  from  charcoal  5  various  me- 
tals, such  as  copper,  lead,  antimo- 
ny,  and  mercury ;  the  vapours 
from  fermented  liquors,  moist- 
wood,  fiax,  and  turf;  as  well  as 
in  consequence  of  respiring  or 
sleeping  in  unventilated  apart, 
roents,  caverns,  and  mines : — ^Hie 
head,  face,  and  neck  are  swoln  5 
ihe  eyes  are  propelled  from  their 
lockets ;   the  tongue  is   protrud* 
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ed  at  one  side  of  (he  mouth ;  - 
the  jaws  are  firmly  closed;  tfie 
face  is  of  a  livid,  and  the  lips  are  > 
of  a  deep-blue  colour;  the  abdo- 
men is  inflated;  the, body  is  insen- 
sible to  pain,  and  appears  to  be  in  a 
profound  sleep. 

Immediately  on  discovering  a' 
person  in  such  unfortunate  situa-. 
don,  the  windows  and  doors  ought 
to  be  opened;  the  body  undressed, 
removed  to  the  open  air,  and  sup- 
ported in  a  leaning  posture  on  a 
chair.  Next,  the  pa^nt  must  be 
covered  with  flannel  or  blankets, 
the  face  be  sprinkled  with  vinegar, 
and  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with 
cold  water ;  and,  if  it  be  conveni- 
ent, the  whole  body,  or  at  least  the 
legs,  should  be  plunged  into  a 
cold  bath.  After  each  application 
of  vinegar  or  water,  the  skin  ought 
to  be  rubbed  with  flannel  or  a  soft 
brush ;  then  leaving  the  person, 
thus  situated,  for  a  few  minutes  ia 
an  undisturbed  state.  Farther, 
clysters  consisting  of  vinegar  and 
water,  will  be  usdful ;  and,  on  the 
return  of  life,  an  inclination  to  vo- 
piit  must  be  promoted  by  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil,  while  gende  fridion 
is  to  be  continued,  at  intervals. 
The  first  symptoms  indicating  this 
happy  change,  will  be,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  shivering  of  die 
whole  body,  especially  after  affu- 
sions of  cold  water. 

In  some  cases  of  suffocation, 
however,  it  will  be  advisable  to  em- 
ploy the  united  powers  of  eledri- 
city;  blood-letting;  tronchotoTny, 
or  the  opening  the  wind-pipe  by 
an  incision ;  or  the  earth-bath ;  or 
the  artificial  introdudion  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  described  vol.  ii.  pp.  190- 
91. — If  these  efforts  prove  suc- 
cessful, so  that  the  patient  is  again 
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able  to8wa1]ow»  the  most  proper 
^nk  will  be  vinegar  and  water,  or 
infttsions  of  roin^  and  bakn. 
SuPFOtK-ORAss.     See  Annnal 

MbADOW-6KAS8. 

SUGAR,  a  sweet  concrete  juice, 
obtained  from  the  Sugar-cane,  or 
Saccharum  offidn&rum,  L.  a  spe- 
cies of  reed  or  cane,  which  grows 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Ac- 
cording to  modern  chemists,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  true  essential  salt,  ca- 
pable of  crTStallization;  and  which 
19  contained,  in  a  greater  or  less 
proportion,  in  all  vegetables  of  a 
fweet  taste,  but  most  abundantly 
in  the  plant  above  mcnrioned. 

The  culture  of  sugar-cane  being 
impra6ticable  in  Britain,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  3|  to  7,  and  some- 
times to  12  fetty  in  strong  deep 
lands.  When  ripe,  it  assumes  a 
fine  straw-colonr ;  and  is  usually 
cot  at  the  age  of  12  or  15  months, 
according  to  the  season,  or  the  na- 
tttfc  of  the  s<m1. 

The  canes  are  divided  into  pieces 
about  a  yard  in  length ;  tied  up  in 
bundles ;  and  conveyed  to  a  mill ; 
where  they  are  expressed  between 
three  upright  wooden  rollers  co- 
vered with  iron.  The  saccharine 
juice  is  condu6ted  into  a  receiver  5 
and,  being  apt  speedily  to  ferment, 
it  blecomes  necessary  to  separate 
the  sugar  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
obje6i  is  eflfeded  by  clarifying  it 
in  a  boiler,  over  a  fire,  with  a  small 
portion  of  pulverized  quick-lime  5 
.  after  which  it  b  evaporated  in  a 
cauldron,  till  it  acquires  a  due  de- 
gree of  consistence  j  when  it  is 
poured  into  coolers.  As  the  in- 
spissated fluid  becomes  cool,  the 
^ngar  spontaneously  shoots  into  ir- 
regular cr3rstals,  separated  from  the 
mother. water.  Next,  the  gra- 
nulated matter  is  conveyed  to  the 
curing-house,  where  the  treacle  is 
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completely  drained  $  in  which  dry 
state,  the  former  is  called  ruwt  or 
muscovado  txupxi  thus  it  is  sent  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  mbsequent^ 
refined. 

The  most  perfed  purification* 
or  rqfining  of  sugar,  \»  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  The  nnr 
powder  is  again  bcnksd  in  proper 
kettles,  with  lime-water,  and  bul- 
locks  blood  (that  has  been  previ- 
ously strained,  and  deprived  of  its 
excrementitious  parts)}  when  it  w 
boiled  down  to  a  proper  connst« 
ence.  It  is  then  iaoed  into  vessds 
to  cool,  being  continoally  stirped^ ' 
to  prevent  it  fi-om  shooting  into  large 
crystals*  when  perfeftly  cold,  it  is 
poured  into  ungLazed  clay  moulds, 
of  a  conical  form,  and  suffered  to 
coagulate.  Farther,  with  a  view 
to  carry  off  any  particles  of  synxp 
that  may  still  remain  in  the  re- 
fined mass,  the  lower  points  ciiht 
moulds  are  open,  and  covened  ta 
the  thickness  of  several  inches  with 
clay  previously  softened  in  water^ 
and  which  is  occasionally  mcnsten- 
ed.  In  this  manner,  the  sugar 
at  length  acquires  the  requisite  de- 
'greeof  whiteness  and  fineness  >  in 
which  state  it  is  denominated  loaf 
or  lump  sugar;  and,  after  being 
dried  in  heated  rooms,  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

In  August,  1784,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Robert  Murray,  Esq. 
for  his  discovery  of  a  method  of 
refining  sugar,  and  making  it  from 
the  cane-juice.  As,  however,  hrt 
processes  are  too  minute,  to' admit 
of  being  detailed  in  this  work,  the 
reader  will  consult  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  Src 

A  patent  was  also  granted  in 
June,  1801,  to  Thomas  Wake- 
field, Esq.  for  a  new  method  of 
refining  sugar.  It  consisU  simply 
in  placing  the  raw,  or  muscovado 
sugar^  in  any  porous  vessel  j  when 

it 
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It  is  to  be  subjeded  to  a  weighty 
a^ng  by  rollers,  by  a  screw,  or  by  a 
wedge,  "  with  the  help  of  a  steam 
engine,"  the  adion  of  a  mill,  or 
any  other  means  of  applying  force. 
Thas,  part  of  the  colouring  matter, 
as  wdl  as  other  imparities,  will  be 
thrust  out ',  and,  from  the  moisture 
expressed,  sugar,  molasses,  or  rum 
may  be  obtained,  by  the  usual  pro- 
^ceBses.  The  pressure  may  be  re- 
peated, according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  relative  purity  of  the  sugary 
after  which  it  may  be  refined  by 
the  methods  usually  pradised. 

Sugar  having  become  an  article 
of  almost  indispensable  use  to  every 
person  in  doiitzed  Hfe,  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  with  a  view 
to  procure  it  from  other  vegetables  j 
and  particulady  from  the  follow- 
ing, namely: 

1.  The  White  Beet;  the  sac- 
charine properties  of  which  were 
discovered  upwards  of  50  years 
since,  by  M.  Maroraapf}  and  his 
process  having  been  improved  by 
M.  AcHARD  of  Berlin,  we  shall 
state  the  method  of  preparing  sugar 
adopted  by  the  latter.  The  fresh 
beet-roots  are  first  washed,  and 
submitted  to  the  a6tion  of  a  mill, 
which  reduces,  them  to  a  pulp  : 
next,  their  juice  is  extrafted  by 
means  of  a  press,  and  bcnled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  it  is  converted  into  a 
thin  syrup.  It  must  now  be  care- 
ftilly  separated  from  the  mucilage, 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  caul- 
dron, or  kettle  -,  then  strained,  and 
boiled  a  second  time,  till  it  acquire 
a  proper  consistence  for  crystalli- 
sation ;  a  point  which  can^  only  be 
ascertained  by  experience.  The 
•3rnip  is  afterwards  poured  into  tin 
vessels,  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  that  the  grain  may  crystal- 
hzt :  these  vessels  are  diredod  to 
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be  placed  on  frames,  in  a  room 
heated  by  a  stove  to  a  conside- 
rable, but  uniform  temperature; 
and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  sugar  will  be  separated 
in  the  form  of  small  crystalline 
grains.  The  whole  is  tlien  poured 
into  linen  bagsj  in  which,  on  com- 
pression, the  sugar  remains,  while 
ithe  strained  liquor  is  received  into 
vessels  ;  and,  afier  undergoing  si- 
milar processes,  it  will  yield  an 
additional  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter.  —  By  this  management, 
20 lbs.  of  roots  produce,  upon  an 
average,  one  pound  of  sugar ;  and, 
to  such  perfedion  has  it  been  caN 
ried,  that  M.  Achard  is  enabled 
to  sell  the  sugar  at  3d.  per  pound.-— 
As  we  cannot  enter  into  farther  de- 
tail respeding  the  culture,  prepa- 
ration, &c.  of  the  Beet-root,  we 
must  refer  those  readers,  who  wish 
for  nK>re  minute  information,  to 
Mr.  A.'s  "Cvrcumstantial  Account  ;** 
of  which  a  translation  appeared  ki 
Mr.  Ni-c H  OL  s  0  N*s  Journal  for  Sep^ 
tember,  1799. 

2.  The  Sugar-MAPLE,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  account  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  1 64-65  .^The  juice  of 
this  tree  is  obtained  by  tappings 
and,  after  being  collefted  in  proper 
vessels,  and  boiiing  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  is  converted  into  sugar> 
which  is  little  inferior  to  that  ma- 
nufadured  from  the  sugar-cane: 
as  it  is  now  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  in  America,  with  the  greatest 
success,  the  culture  of  that  valua- 
ble tree  deserves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally attended  to  in  Britain.  There 
are  various  other  plants  which  af- 
ford sugar,  particularly  parsnep- 
roots,  skirrets,  carrots,  and  Indian- 
corn  :  the  latest  experiments  that 
have  been  made  with  thc^e  vege« 
tables,  are  those  of  M.  Hermb- 
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STABxrr,  whose  memoir  is  also 
translated  in  Mr.  Nicholson's 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  for  OAobcr,  1799- 
With  a  view  to  diminish  the  use 
of  sugafj  or  at  least  to  afford  a  sub- 
stitute tor  thst  article,  M.  M. 
Mabgraafp  and  Lowitz  recom- 
mended two  different  processes  for 
purifying  honey,  so  as  to  answer 
the  common  purposts  of  a  jtf'ee/- 
rttff  4  but  their  expedients  being  too 
expensive,  FatlierGiovANB  Batis- 
ta DA  St.  MARiNBt  an  ingenious 
Venetian  Monk,  has  proposed  the 
following  method  :  To  tnree  parts 
.  (by  weight)  of  honey,  eight  of  wa- 
ter must  be  added  3  together  with 
one  part  of  chascoal,  broken  to 
pieces,  but  Tto/  reduced  to  powder » 
This  mixture  should  boil  for  one 
hour,  when  it  ought  to  be  61tred ; 
and,  after  being  thus  puriffed,  it  is 
to  be  evaporated  over  a  slow  fire, 
till  it  acquire  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  syrup,  >\  hich  will  be  as  pa- 
latable as  sugar.  This  process  is 
cheap,  and  easy  \  but  wr  question 
the  advantage  of  converting  honey 
into  a  saccharine  substance ;  as 
the  former  may,  in  this  country  at 
least,  be  purchased  at  a  lower  price. 
,  Sugar  affords  one  of  the  most 
useful  spices;  and  is  at  present 
cbssed  among  the  principal  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  moderately  taken. 
It  operates  as  a  gentle  solvent,  and 
promotes  digestion  ;  but,  when  its 
use  exceeds  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, especially  in  pastry  or  con- 
fectionary, it  vitiates  the  stomach  5 
palls  tlie  appetite  ;  and  eventually 
injures  the  teeth.  Persons,  there- 
fore, whose  digestive  orgaas  are 
impaired  y  whose  constitutions  are 
debilitated  ;  or  who  are  subje6l  to 
hypochondriac  or  hysteric  affec- 
tions 5  ought  sparingly  to  partake 
of  this  swertcning  salt.  On  the 
other  hand,  sugar  is  an  excellent 
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antiseptic,  and  antiscorbade :  in- 
deed. Dr.  Rush  maintains,  that  it 
is  preferable  to  most  kinds  of  ali- 
ment, being  compressoble  into  a 
small  compass  ;  and  its  nutritioas 
properties  are  not  liable  to  be  af- 
fe6ted,  unless  by  keeping  it  in  a 
^loist  place.  He  farther  observes, 
that  it  is  an  excellent  antidote 
against  worms,  and  probably  also 
against  malignant  fevers ;  for  these 
have  not  occurred  so  frequently, 
since  sugar  has  formed  a  general 
article  of  diet  Lastly,  in  a  candied 
state,  it  is  of  service  in  disorders  of 
the  chest,  occasioned  by  the  varia- 
tions of  the  weather';  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  basb  of  many  palatable 
remedies. 

By  the  12  Car.  H.  g.  18,  and 
27  Geo.  III.  c.  27,  a!l* sugars  must 
be  imported  either  in  Eritisb  ves- 
sels, or  in  such  as  belong  to  the 
8ubjc6ts  of  that  European  countr}', 
of  which  the  goods  are  the  pro- 
duce; but,  in  both  cases^  they  must 
be  legally  navigated,  on  pain  at 
forfeiture. — Sugar  is  tubjed  to  the 
following  charges,  namely :  if  it 
be  refined,  to  the  sum  <rf5l.  6s.  4d, 
per  cwt.  J  brown,  and  muscovado 
sugars  pay,  if  from  British  planta- 
tions, 18s.  2d. ;  if  trom  other  coun- 
tries, ll.  17s.  4d.  per  cwt.  But, 
in  all  cases,  it  is  prohibited  to  be 
imported  from  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

SuoAR-cAKDT,  IS  the  essential 
part  of  the  saccharine  matter  form- 
ed into  large  crystals,  by  slowly 
evaporating  the  clarified  syrup. 
The  whole  process  is  managed  in 
strongly-heated  chambers*,  by  the 
aid  of  vessels  containing  numerous 
threads  that  intersect  each  other  ^ 
and  which  are  fiistened  to  the  sides, 
in  various  dire6dons.  The  sugar, 
thus  treated,  shoots  into  crystals 
around  the  threads ;  and>  acc^rd- 
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ing  to  ifcTMativc  parity,  the  latter 
acquire  a  brown,  yellow,  or  white 
cdour.  Sugar-candy  is  chiefly  used 
in  a  pounded  state,  for  sweetening 
coffee,  and  by  persons  labouring 
under  hoarseness  and  coughs ;  the 
'dolence  of  which  it  contributes  to 
relieve,  by  lubricating  the  mem- 
braties^,  and  promoting  expe&ora- 
tion.  Brown  Sugar-candy  pays, 
on  importation,  the  sum  of  31.  6d. 
per  cwt. ;  and  the  white  sort  is 
8Ul^6t  to  the  charge  of  41. 10s.  pd. 
per  cwt. 

SUICIDE,  is  a  term  expressing 
either  the  crime  of  self-murder  -,  or 
it  is  applied^  to  the  person  commit- 
ting such  unnatural  deed. 

It  is  remstrkable,  that  this  viola- 
tion of  divine  and  human  law,  has 
prevailed  chiefly  among  the  most 
civilized  miions',  and  that  it  occurs 
more  frequently  among  the  weal- 
thy, than  the  indigent  classes  of 
•ociety.  ^  'combination  of  cir- 
cumstances generally  co-operates, 
to  induce  an  unsettled  mind  to 
commit  such  unjustifiable  crime : 
thus,  it  has  been  urged,  that  the 
copious  use  of  tea,  animal  food, 
spirituous  liquors,  and  the  sulphu- 
reous exhalations  of  pit-coal,  in  a 
variable  climate,  instigate  to  sui- 
cide 5  because  they  unifomily  tend 
to  depress  atid  enervate  the  hunian 
constitution.  It  would  exceed  our 
Kmits,  to  refute  the  absurdity  of 
such  notions ;  and,  though  the  per- 
petration of  this  rash  ad  may  some- 
times originate  from  insanity,  yet 
we  may  confidently  maintain,  that 
it  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  a 
defcdive  education  furnishing  no 
fixed  moral  principles,  and  conse- 
quently hying  the  foundation  of 
vicious  habits  5  such  as  gaming, 
and  dissipation  followed  by  dis-^ 
appointed  ambition,  or  the  de- 
sire of  avoiding  public  disgrace  5 
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than  the  consequence  of  ennui,  or 
a  weary  life.  Hence,  various  pu* 
nishments  have  been  devised  in 
different  countries,  to  be  inflided' 
on  the  bodies  of  those  who  thus 
outrageously  terminate  their  ex- 
istence. ' 

With  a  view  to  deter  unprinci- 
pled individuals  from  the  commis- 
sion  of  suicide,  the  British  legisla- 
ture has  ena6led,  that  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  xfelo  de  se  shall 
be  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  while 
the  body  is  not  only  excluded  from 
interment  in  consecrated  ground^ 
but  also  dircded  by  the  coroner*s 
warrant  to  be  buried  in  a  public 
highway;  being  pierced  with  ad 
iron  stake,  to  add  to  the  ignominy. 
Although  the  utmost  rigour  of  mt 
law  is,  in  later  times,  seldom  ex- 
erted on  those  occasions  >  yet  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  the  present 
lenity  is  not  corppatible  with  tljc 
frequency  of  the  offence  5  nor  does 
it  appear  on  critical  investigation, 
that  a  posthumous  corporal  pu- 
nishment is  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  cffed  ort  profligate  charac- 
ters. Hence,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  preventive  measures  are,  in 
this  resped,  the  only  means  left  to 
the  power  of  the  State ;  because, 
after  the  crime  is  committed,  nei- 
ther conjiscaiion  of  property  (which 
seems  to  involve  open  injustice  to 
the  distressed  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased), nor  public  exposure  of  the 
body,  are  calculated  to  give  the 
least  reparation  to  the  injured  com- 
munity. On  the  contrary,  such 
spectacles  of  executions  after  death, 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  unfa- 
vourable impression  on  the  attend- 
ing populace ;  to  steel  their  hearts 
against  refined  moral  feelings  5  and 
to  render  them  in  a  manner  in- 
different, respeding  the  conse- 
quences of  good  and  bad  actions. 

M  2  Thus, 
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Tbiiii,  experience  has  prored^  that 
ouroberless  thefts  are  committed 
during  those  poblic  exhibitions  of 
criminals ;  so  that  it  b  not  had, 
but  good  exampUs,  which  have  a 
beneficial  efFeA  on  the  minds  and 
morals  of  a  people,  who  are  yei  sus- 
ceptible of  improvenvent.  For  these 
obvious  reasons,  we  propose  that 
every  individual  in  whom  symp- 
toms of  despair,  either  by  serious 
verbal  declaration,  or  by  his  incon- 
sistent a^ons»  are  discoverable, 
ought  to  be  stridly  guarded,  re- 
proved, and  even  punished,  though 
at  first  in  a  lenient  degree  ;  for 
instance,  by  solitary  confinement, 
bard  labour,  a  sparing  diet>  &c. 
without  permitting  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous weapons,  or  any  other  in- 
struments. Farther,  by  teachii{g 
young  persons  to  set  jel  just  value 
on  life,  and  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  they  will  not  easily  acauiie 
false  conceptions  of  pride  and  ho-, 
nour;  or  estimate  things  only  by 
their  influence  on  the  external 
senses ;  or  wish  to  appear  of  great- 
er importance  than  they  arc  enti- 
tled to,  either  by^  their  merits  or 
rank  in  society. 

Besides,  there  are  many  other 
causes  wJiich  ultimately  lead  to 
suicide:  among  those  of  a  physical 
nature,  we  shall  only  mention, 
1.  Hypochondriac  and  melancho- 
lic complaints,  arising  from  invete- 
rate obstructions  in  the  abdonien ; 
and^  2.  A  very  tender  and  irrita- 
ble nervous  system.  Farther,  if 
we  ask  the  intelligent  divine,  re- 
speAing  the  origin  of  this  growing 
evil,  he  will  justly  observe,  that  it 
chiefly  arises  from  immoral  habits, 
and  the  neglect  of  public  or  private 
worship  J — the  honest  lawyer  will 
allow,  that  it  is  often  the  conse- 
quence of  unsuccessful  litigation}-— 
but  tbcexpeiienced  physician  main* 
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ftiBa,  ^h  e^oal  justice  aod  trvdi, 
that  it  originates  Jrooa  excessive  re- 
pletion ;  from  the  vicious  CQst(»n  of 
drinking  immoderate  quantities  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors  ^  from 
eating  late  and  hot  suppers  -,  night* 
garabling;  and  from  indulgence  la 
passions  of  every  description. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  investigate  this  interestLoff  theme, 
will  derive  information  and  amuse- 
ment from  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
MooBE*s  Full  Inquiry  into  the 
SuljeSl  of  Suicide  (2  vols.  4to.  ll. 
lls.6d.  boards,  Rivington,  1790), 
in  which  its  efifei^  are  folly  consi- 
dered, and  illustrated  by  numerous 
historical  examples, 

SULPHUR,  or  Biimstonb,  a 
hard  infiammable  mineral,  of  a 
yellow  colour:  it  la  insoluble  in 
water ;  destitute  of  smell,  except 
by  fridion,  or  when  heated  ^and 
possesses  a  peculiar,  faint  taste.— 
This  simple  substance  in  found,  in 
a  native  state,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanoes,  being  oftea 
combined  with  other  minerals :  it 
is  generally  cast  into  rolls^  for  sale, 
bein^  known  under  the  name  of 
roll-lrimstone. 

Sulphur,  wlien  gently  heated, 
rises  in  vapours,  which  are  easiljr 
kindled  5  and,  if  it  be  suffered  to 
cool  gradually,  it  shoots  into  cry- 
stals resembling  thin  needles,  term- 
ed flowers  of  sulphur :  wboi  com- 
bined with  any  alkaline  salt,  such 
as  pot-ash,  and  mdted  in  a  mode- 
rate heat,  and  in  a  close  vessel,  a 
compound  is  produced,  which  is 
named  liver  of  sulphur.  This  pre- 
paration is  of  a  liver-brown  hue ; 
and,  while  dry,  enuts  no  peculiar 
odour  ^  but,  in  a  moist  state,  it 
evolves  a  vexy  ofiensivc  smell,  re* 
sembling  that  of  putrid  eggs:  itdeli- 
quates  in  theairj  aad  tsoooipletdjr 
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ikuivei  in  water  j  the  solutiQii 
jK^juiriii^ «  yellow,  g^ld^  $ba4e. 
On  mehipg  it  in  a  cootiooefl  beat^ 
till  it  grows  ^ugb  j  and  assumcs^  a 
red*|>rQWJAQ<^oui-,  tbenpouiipg  the 
Jiqoklma^s  into  water,  it  will  re<* 
mainas  soft  a$  wai:»  aod  yield  to 
«oy  io^pressiqp  from  ei^avea 
stonet,  metals,  or  ooios.  Alter  be* 
coming  qdd,  however,  it  recovers 
its  former  hardness  and  colour. 
^  TX:i^  mineral  is  usually  imported 
in  large  irregular  masses,  which  are 
jDelied  into  rolls,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  coarse  resin,  flour,  &c.  i 
whence  it  assumes  a  pale  yellaw 
•  tint.  It  pays,  on  importation,  the 
sum  of  7s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

Sulphur  is  of  great  utill^  in  the 
arts :  when  coiwerted  into  an  acid 
by  combustion  in  the  open  air,  it 
affords  that  extensively  useiul  li- 
quid, vulgarly  termed  oil  of  Vi" 
THIOL;  considerable  quantities  of 
whiob  a|?e  consumed  lu  the  various 
proc^sioiof  bleacliiog,  dissolving 
meula,  especially  iron,  and  in 
<xher  uiefial  arts :  it  is  alao  of  great 
service  in  cenaenting  iron  raili^  to 
stones,  by  simply  melting,  aod 
pouriag  k  into  the  interstices.  See 
^Iso^M-PowDBE.— Brimstone  is 
farther  advantageously  employed 
tot  whitening  siSc,  wool,  or  other 
articles,  by  exposing  them  to  its 
fumes,  during  combustion. 

Id  medicine,  sulphur  is  almost  a 
specific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  whe- 
ther administered  internally  with 
honey  or  molasses,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally in  the  form  of  ointment. 
In  the  piles,  it  is  of  evident  bene- 
fit, when  taken  m  small  doses  ^ 
tiayf  it  is  occasionally  prescribed  in 
chronic  catarrhs  and  coughs  $  as  it 
operates  gently,,  by  promoting  in- 
sensible perspiration  through  every 
pofft  of  the  skin.-*-See  likewise 
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SULPHUR-WORT,  the  Com- 
mon, Hog*sFemnbl,  or  Habs- 
STBONO^  Peucedanum  officinale,  L. 
a  native  perennial,  growing  in  salt- 
mafshes  1  producing  flowers  in  ths 
nfko^ths  of  June  and  July.-— Both 
tne  roots  and  stalks  of  this  saline 
plant  are  from  three  to  four  feet 
long  5  have  a  fetid  odour,  and  an 
acrid,  bitterish  taste.  If  an  iocir 
sign  be  piade  in  the  former,  during 
the  spring,  a  considerable  portion 
of  yellow  juice  will  exude,  and  coi>* 
Crete  into  a  gummy  nesin,  retain- 
ing the  sulphureous  smeU  of  the 
root.  The  expressed  juice  o[  this 
plant  was  formerly  employed  in 
lethargy;  but  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties have  never  been  ascertained 
with  precision.' 

As  the  sulphi^-wort  is  an  us^ 
less  weed  in  meadows,  it  should  bs 
diligently  extirpated }  though  Be CH« 
8TSIN  observes,  that  the  dried  roots 
•  have  been  successfully  employed  la 
fumigations,  to  prevent  the  spread- 
log  of  epidemic  distempers  among 
catde. 

SUMACH-TREE,  or  Rhys,  L. 
a  gemis  of  exotic  trees,  compre- 
hending 33  species,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  remisrkable, 
namely: 

1.  The  Cariaria,  or  Elm-leaved 
Simiach,  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Syria,  Turkey,  and  Palestine,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  brandies  of  this 
species,  when  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder,  are  substituted  for  oak- 
bark  in  tainniqj.  perticuliiriy  Tur- 
key, or  MoROTco-LBATaER  :  its 
leaves  are  occasionally  employed 
on  the  Continem  in  medicine,  be- 
ing reputed  to  be  uncommonly 
astringent  and  styptic.  Tboms- 
DOBP  obtaiitcd  from  tlie  reddish, 
compressed  hairy  benies  o^i  ibis 
tree,  an  essejHial  acid  s^t,  suuilsr 
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to  that  of  kmons,  by  a  strong  de- 
coftion,  and  subsequent  evapora- 
tion ;  when  small  white  crystals 
were  formed,  on  exposing  it  to  a 
cold  place.  Both  the  root  and  ber- 
ries produce  a  reddish,  and  the  rind 
a  yellow  colour.  In  Germany,  the 
clustered  fruit  of  the  elm-leaved 
Sumach  is  suspended  in  vinegar^ 
to  increase  its  acidity. 

2.  The  Copallinum,  Narrow- 
leaved,  or  Beach-Sumach,  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  where  it 
attains  the  height  of  from  five  to 
ten  feet.  The  concrete  juice  of 
this  tree,  by  incision  in  the  trunk, 
furnishes  the  gummy- resinous  sub- 
stance, called  Copal. 

3.  The  iyphinum,  Virginian  Su- 
mach, or  Vinegar  Plant,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany.  The  whole  of 
this  shrub  is  advantageously  era- 
ployed  in  tanning :  it  may  also  be 
used  in  dyeing  black,  green,  and 
yellow  colours  :  and,  when  com- 
bined with  vitriol  of  iron,  it  pro- 
duces a  good  ink.  The  ripe  ber- 
ries, if  boiled  with  alum,  afford  a 
deep  black  dye  for  hats :  the  Ame- 
ricans dry  the  leaves,  and  smoke 
them  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco. 
The  yellow-marbled  wood  is  in  great 
request  among  cabinet-makers. 
I^asUy,  bees  arc  uncommonly  par- 
tial to  the  flowers  of  tlie  Virgini- 
an Sumach ;  as  they  afford  a  larger 
proportion  of  honey  than  those  of 
any  other  vegetable:  htnce,  the 
culture  of  this  species  may  be  pro- 
du^ive  of  great  profit  to  proprie- 
tors of  bec-bives. 

4.  Tlic  Coiinus,  or  YcHow  Su- 
mach, a  native  of  Asia,  and  tlie 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  is  also 
cultivated  in  Germany.  Its  leaves 
and  branches  are  like  wise 'usef«l  in 
tanning :  the  wootl  and  bark  yield 
an  orange  dye^    and  the  latter, 


with  the  addition  of  BraES-wood, 
ithparts'a  chesnut-colour.-  Giix.* 
•DENSTADT  remarks,  thatthclcavcs 
of  this  species  are  preferably  em^ 
ployed  by  curriers  5  as&eydonot 
tinge  the  skin,  excepting  with  a 
faint  yellow  cast  -,  so  that  ^bc^-Mo* 
Tocco-Udiher  may  subsequently  be 
djred  of  the  most  pleasing  shades. 
Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  dyers 
of  Astrakhan  prepare  the  genuine 
Turhey'ted  on  Gotton^  by  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  the  Yellow 
Sunaach  and  galls ;  with  a  due  pro% 
portion  of  alum ;  having  preftouslr 
soaked  the  yam  in  fish-oil,  whi<i 
we  suppose  to  be  that  obtained  ' 
from  the  sturgeon.  •      .   : 

All  the  species  before  cnuhac- 
rated,  are  hardy  trees,  and  wiH 
flourish  in  any  open  situation,  that 
is  not  too  much  exposed :  they  may 
be  propagated  by  their  seeds  in  au* 
tumn  J  when  these  are  to  be'sowb 
in  pots,  containing  light  «artb. 
During  the  winter,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  shelter  tbera  bcnealh  a 
frame  J  and,  on  the  approach  of 
spring,  they  should  be  plurtged  in 
hot-beds,  to  promote  their  growth. 
When  the  young  plants  appear, 
they  must  be  gradually  exposed  to 
^hc  weather,  ainl  afterwards  pro- 
tefted  in  a  similarmanner,  through- 
out-the  succeeding  winter:  in  the 
spring,  they  ought  tobe  transplanted 
into  nurseries,  at  the  distance  of  one^ 
foot  from  each  other,  and  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  Here  tliey-  should 
remain  for  two  or  three  years,  till 
they  •  acquire  sufficient -strengtli 
to  be  removed  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

SUN,  the  brightest  and  most 
important  luminary,  whkh  imparta 
light  to  the  world,  and  the  p^sencc 
of  which  constitutes  the  -day. 

-  The  genial  warmth  ^f  the  fun, 
conrcjcd  to  the  earth l)y  ifs  rays, 

cvi- 
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evSd^dy  contributes  to  promote 
▼egetation^  while  it  conduces  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  tnaii« 
kind.  Its  distance  from  the  earth 
n  not  accuratelj  ascertained ;  as  it 
varies  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  globe;  bat,  agreeably  to  the 
jnetbxl  lately  discovered  by  M. 
Xlxm M  (professor  of  mathematics 
at  Meissen,  in  Saxony),  such  dts- 
tance,  as  wdl  as  the  size  of  the 
8nn»  may  be  determined  with  tole- 
rable accuracy,  by  calculating  the 
proportion  subsisting  between  the 
supposed  diameter  of  the  sun,  and 
that  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  shall 
only  add,  that  the  axis  of  the  for- 
mer is,  fo/astronomers,  computed 
to  be  neariy  883^10  English  miles ; 
and  its  circumference  is  about 
a,77^fi9^  miles. 

The  sua  is  placed  in  the  centre  ni 
the  universe:  it  revolves  round  its 
own  axis  in  26  days ;  but  its  course 
on  the  ecliptic  is  accomplished  by 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  365 
days  and  about  sixhours.— -SccKa- 

f.BMX>Aa. 

Some  naturalists  have  strangely 
conjedured  the  sun  to  be  a  glove  rf 
gold',  because  that  metal  endures 
the  adion  of  heat  without  diminu- 
tion, for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  metallic  substance ;  while 
cth^s  have  conceived  it  to  be  a 
171015  of  ice :  but,  as  a  discussion  of 
these  opinions,  as  well  as  of  the 
spots,  which  have  been  observed 
on  its  surface,  would  lead  us  into 
abstruse  disquidtions^  the  curious 
r^der  will  consult  the  writers 
imentiooed  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  Astkonomy. 

SUNDEW,theRouND-LBAVBD, 
RsD-aoT,  qtYouthwort,  Dro^ 
serd  roiundifolia,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial,  growing  in  mossy  bogs, 
and  flowering  in  the  months  of 
idy  and  August.    The  whole  of 
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this  singular  plant  is  acrid,  and 
its  juice  is  sufficiently  caustic  to 
erode  corns,  or  warts ;  and,  if  it  b« 
properly  diluted  with  milk,  it  fi:>rms 
a  safe  remedy  for  removing  freckles, 
and  similar  Uemishcs  of  the  skin. 
Any  part  of  this  vegetable  coagu- 
lates milk,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  Common  Buttee- 
woRT ;  and  it  is  likewise  sup^ 
posed  to  occasiim  the  rot  in  sheep. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
the  Youth  wort,  in  particular  situa^ 
tions.  affords  an  useful  guide  in 
digging  for  turf, 

SUN-FLOWER,  or  Helianthus; 
L.  a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  consist- 
ing (^14  species,  most  of  which  arc 
cultivated  in  Britain  s  the  prhicipal^ 
however,  are : 

1 .  The  annuus  (corona  sol'tsj,  or 
Conunon  Sun- flower:  it  is  easily 
propagated  in  any  common  soil, 
either  by  sowing  the  seeds,  or  by 
parting  the  roots  in  the  mondi  c^ 
March.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the 
plants  will  appear;  and,  when 
about  6  inches  high,  they  shoukl 
be  removed  into  the  borders  of 
gardens,  or  other  places  sele^ed 
for  their  growth,  at  the  distance  of 
15  or  18  inches,  in  qritncunx  order. 
They  must  be  occasionally  waten- 
ed  J  and,  if  weeds  be  properly  era- 
dicated, they  villi  vegetate  with 
such  luxuriance,  as  to  attain  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet :  in  July 
they  bear  flowers,  which  continue 
to  blow  till  October,  when  they 
produce  ripe  seeds ;  which,  on 
expression,  yield  a  large  proportion 
of  a  sweet,  palatable  oil,  Tlie 
young  flower-cups  of  this  plant 
may  be  dressed  and  eaten  like  arti- 
chokes ;— the  stalks  are  of  a  consir 
derable  size,  often  exceeding  an 
inch  in  diameter :  hence,  they  may 
with  advantage  he  raised  in  aiftua- 
tions  where yutf/ is  scarce)  indeed, 
■    M4  wc 
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ixro  ate  not  acouainted  with  any 
vegetable  that  is  likelj  to  afford 
greater  advantages  to  aa  industnom 
cultivator  who  possesses  a  few  acres 
of  ground  which,  b  not  svifficientlj 
fertile  for  com  or  pastixre-f;rasses. 
It  deserves,  however,  to  he  re- 
marked, that  it  greatly  tends  to 
impoverish  tbe  land  ;  as  ilreqoires 
constant  moisture,  and  would  not 
be  productive  without  artificial  ir- 
rigation.— See  KiTCHBN-o  ARoav, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  50  ;  and  Papbb,  p. 336. 

2.  The  tuberosus,  or  Tuberous 
Sun-flower,  a  native  of  firazil,  like* 
irise  bears  single  stalks,  which  fre- 
quently attain  the  height  of  9  feet. 
Having  already  described  this  spe- 
cies, under  the  head  of  Arti- 
choke, the  Jerusalem,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  produces  no 
ripe  seeds,  and  bears  smaller  flow- 
ers than  tbe  preceding ;  but  it  is 
more  easily  propagated :  for,  when 
the  roots  are  once  planted,  they  in- 
oessantly  vegetate  in  the  same  soil, 
nvithout  requiring  rich  manure,  or 
great  attention;  and,  though  left 
Siroughout  the  winter  in  the 
ground,  they  withstand  the  se- 
irerest  frost. 

The  diflierent  species  of  the  Sun- 
flower have,  hitherto^  been  culti- 
vated only  for  ornament;  but  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  they  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  many  eco- 
nomical purposes,  especially  as  sub- 
stitutes  for  hemp,  in  manufadnr- 
ing  pack-thread  from  their  strong 
flbroos  stalks.  Lastly,  it  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  flowers  of  these 
plants  regularly  take  the  dire^Hon 
corresponding  to  the  sun's  course, 
while  they  am>rd  to  bees  a  consider- 
able supply  of  honey. 

SUN-SCORCHED,  is  a  term 
employed  by  gardeners,  to  express 
a  oistemper  afledting   fruit-trees^ 


SUP 

in  oooaequence  of  their  stiddm  cai« 
posure  to  the  beat  of  the  sun  i  so 
that  the  fruit  becomes  withered. 

The  trees,  chiefly  lial^  to  such 
injury,  are  those  placed  in  situa- 
tions, which  seclude  them  from  the 
vernal  sun;  so  that  they  caaoel 
afrerwards  sustain  its  scorching 
rays  during  the  summer.  It  may, 
however,  be  prevented,  by  plant- 
ing'friiit-trees  in  proper  aspe^; 
and,  if  such  as  ar^  affeded  bo 
timely  attended  to,  the  disease  may 
be  removed  by  fr^uent  and  copi- 
ous irrigation. 

SUW-SFUXOB.    SeeWARTWORT. 

SUPPER  is  the  evening  refresh- 
ment, or  the  last  meal  which  ia 
usually  taken^  shortly  before  re- 
tiring to  rest.' 

Since  late  dinners  have,  within 
these  fow  years,  become  fashion- 
able, suppers  are  in  a  great  measure 
relinquished;  but,  as  many  per- 
sons still  retain  the  latter  practice, 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  all 
flatulent  and  heavy  food  ought  to 
be  avoided  $  for,  as  digestion  ia 
more  slowly  efleded  during  sleep, 
the  stomach  will  become  oppressed, 
and  often  troubled  with  nausea, 
eTu6tations,accoropanied  with  head^ 
ach,  &c.  in  the  mormng,  conse- 
quent on  excess  in  eating.  Wherev 
however,  a  healthy  person  is 
obliged  to  labour  at  the  desk,  or  in 
any  other  sedentary  manner^during 
the  greater  part  ot  the  night,  it  wi5 
be  advisable  to  take  a  slight  rq)ast, 
such  as  bread-pudding,  water-gru- 
el, or  milk  with  biscuit,  toasted 
bread,  and  the  Uke,  at  least  one  or 
two  hours  previously  to  bkd-tiks. 
Nevertheh»s,  to  convalescents,  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstanoet, 
be  allowable  to  eat  an  egg,  or  par- 
take of  a  few  oyiiters,  or  similar 
sheli-flsh,  that  afford  a  more  solid 

nutri- 
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pntriment  than  any  of  the  dishet 
before  mentioned;  provided  tbcy 
agree  with  their  digestive  organs. 

Suppuration.     See  ULcsa. 

SURFEIT,  in  physiology,  is  an 
indisposition  attendied  •  widi  ndu* 
tea,  and  the  sensation  of  a  load  at 
the  stomach,  which  are  generally 
occasioned  by  indolence,  and  excess 
in  eating  or  drinking  ;  though  the 
divease  sometiaies  arises  from  an 
error  in  the  quality  of  the  diet. 
During  this  afi^iou,  the  insensi- 
ble perspiration  is  impeded,  and 
the  skin  is  often  covered  with  erup- 
tions. 

If  a  surfeit  originate  from  the 
use  of  muscles,  corrupted  meat, 
or  other  unwholesome  animal  food, 
k  will  be  advisable  speedily  to  re* 
0ort  to  an  emetic;  and,  after  its 
4)peratioo,  to  drink  frequent  and 
copious  draughts  of  vegetable  acids, 
diluted  with  water.  But,  in  cases 
where  aecess  in  eating  or  drinking 
is  the  tmmiediate  cause  of  the  com- 
jdaint,  the  first  passages  ought  to 
be  evacuated  by  proper  purgatives, 
and  afterwards  such  medicines  ad- 
ministered as  tend  to  restore  the 
obstruded  perspiration,  and  at  the 
same  tinoe  promote  the  secretion  of 
oiine. 

SURFEIT,  in  farriery,  a  disease 
chiefiy  incident  to  horses :  it  may 
be  occasioned  either  by  suffering 
them  to  drink  immoderate  portions 
of  cold  water,  while  they  are  in  a 
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dieage,haUit,  and  congtitutioa  of 
the  horse.     With  a  view  to  remove 
the  disease,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood  should  first  be  drawn,  in  or<p 
dar  to  accelerate  its  circulation  :  a 
few  warm  mashes  should  next  bo 
given,  to  open  the  body ;  and  after 
them,  two  or  tkrtfc  of  the  follow** 
ing  pui^atives,  according  to  cir<* 
cumstances :   Let   one  ounce  of 
Barbadoes  aloes;    three  drams  of 
pulverized  jalap; .  two  drains   of 
cream  of  tartar ;  and  a  simiku'  por« 
tion  of  Castile  soap,  calomel,  aQ4 
ginger  in  powder ;  be  mixed  witJi 
sjrrup  of  buckthorn,  sufficient  to 
form  them  into  a  ball. — ^I'hese  medi- 
cines ought  to  be  divided  intothies 
doses,  administered  at  proper  inter- 
vals;   tlie  diseased   animal  beitif 
carefully  sheltered  from  the  coldi 
and,  on  the  third  day  after  the  last 
do^has  been  taken,  Mr.  Tapliv 
recommends  tlie  following  altera* 
tives : — ^To  half  a  pound  of  levi- 
gated antimony,  and  ^n  equal  por- 
tion ot*'sulphur,  let  four  ounces  of 
each,  cream  of  tartar,  and  jEthiop'* 
mineral,  be  added ;  the  iiigredientf 
be  perfed^ly  incorporated,  and  thea 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  ounces :  one  dost 
should  be  given  every  night  with 
the  corn  (the  latter  being  poeii- 
ously  sprinkled  with  water,  so  as  to 
retain  the  powder) «  for  a  month  1 
and,  in  case  no  advantage  be  per- 
ceptible, the  dose  must  be  inor^iaed 


profuse  perspiration ;  or  by  negle6t-    to  2\  oZ-  during  the  first  week,  and 

.,  __i...-    TT to  three  ounces  in  the  second  week. 

Throughput  the  whole  course,  two 
ounces  of  nitrc^ught  to  be  given 
every  morning,  in  a  pailful  oif'  htiCt 
water.  Should  any  scabs  or  execo- 
riations  appear  on  the  siufifce  of 
the  body, they  may  be  removed,  by 
washing  them  with  equai  parts  of 
aoap-leys  and  lime-water. 
SURGEON,  or  C^ i&uaoeow. 


ing  them,  when  Hide-bound, 
In  both  cases,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  fluids  becomes  tainted;  the 
skin  ii aliened  with  eruptions;  and 
(as  farriers  express  themselves),  the 
body  Is  filled  witli  inflammatory 
crudities. 

Such  are  the  general  symptoms 
indicating  a  surfeit,  the  mildness 
or  malignity  o^  which,  depends  en 
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an  appellation  bestowed  on  profes* 
sional  charaders  who  exercise  that 
branch  of  the  hewing  art,  wliich 
chiefly  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
external  or  local  affedions.  In 
latter  times,  however,  the  pni6Hce 
of  surgery  is  more  extennve,  and 
likewise  more  retpcdable ;  since 
its  professors  have  been  finally  se- 
parated from  the  Coippany  of  Bar^ 
ters,  whose  mechanical  pursuits 
are  now  confined  to  biood-letttog, 
teeth-drawing,  and  sharing,  llie 
two  former  operations,  however, 
ari  also  performed  by  surgeons,  on 
scientific  principles;  so  that  the 
lower  classes,  and  country-people, 
onlv  resort  to  the  barber. 

At  length,  the  wisdom  of  the 
British  l^slature,  has  granted  to 
the  honourable  profession  of  sur« 
gery  a  royal  cliarter,  by  virtue  of 
which,  all  examined  and  approved 
members,  on  paying  certain  fees, 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
I'stnhlished  in  1800. 

With  rcspe^  to  the  duties  of  a 
Surgeon,  we  refer  to  the  article 
pHTsiriAN,  and  decline  the  task  of 
pointing  out  those  ca:ies  of  com- 
plicated internal  diseases,  in  which 
the  latter  may  be  preferably  con- 
sulted. And,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  tlie  separation  of 
these  two  professions  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  detrimental  to  tlie 
progress  and  interest  of  medical 
science;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
«ame  distinction  appears  justly  to 
prevail  in  the  present  state  of 
things;  as,  otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  physicians,  or 
tlicy  would  be  compelled  to  em- 
ploy the  knife  and  the  lancet. — 
Stich  an  expedient,  however,  might 
he  the  means  of  encroaching  on 
the  practice  of  surgeons,  who  have 
devoted  their  wtteption  to  tlie  heal- 
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ing  art,  both  in  external  and  const!  tu  * 
tional  complaints :  Hence,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  society,  if  both  pro* 
fessions  were  again  united,  as  they 
have  originally  been  in  the  days  of 
the  greatest  praditioner  of  ^antient 
and  modem  times,  namely,  those  of 
Hippocrates. 

•Lastly,  the  present  surgeons,  who 
have  devoted  tliemselves  to  the 
prance  of  medicine,  in  genera), 
seldom  dispense  drugs,  but  pre* 
scribe  them  to  be  prepared  in  the 
public  8lK)p8 ;  thus  enjoying  and 
deserving  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  most  respe<^ble  physicians, 
excepting  those  privileges  which 
arc  merely  nominal :  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  surgeon- apothecaries, 
who  distribute  their  own  noedidnal 
preparations,  and  in  a  manner  com* 
bine  the  three  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, together  with,  midwifery, 
are  entitled  only  to  the  exemptions 
stated  under  the  head  ci  Apothk* 

CARY. 

Suspended  Animation.  See 
Animation. 

SUSPENSION  BT  THE  Cord, 
or  Hanging,  is  either  the  a6t  of 
suicide,  or  that  of  being  suflFocated, 
by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round  the 
neck ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  vital  principle  is  extinguished. 

As  many  persons  unfortunately 
perish,  who  are  from  various  causes 
induced  to  resort  to  this  fatal  expe- 
dient, we  shall  briefly  state  the 
'symptoms,  or  external  signs,  by 
which  it  may  be  ascertained,  whe- 
ther they  died  in  consequence  of 
strangulation;  and  also  poiaU  out 
those  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  for  the  recovery  of  life. 

Symptoms  of  apparent  death,  by. 
suffocation  with  the  corrf;-— The 
external  aspc6t  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  drowned  persons ;  the 

faca 
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face  is  tmcommonly  swoln,  and 
of  a  deep  red  hue;  so  that  everj^ 
feature  is  distorted  :  the  eyes  are 
inflated,  and  projeft  from  their 
sockets  J  a  bloody  froth  appears  at 
the  month ;  all  the  vessels  of  the 
neck  and  fecc  are  distended  ;  and 
swallowing  is  totally  impeded. 

Treatment: — 1.  The  cord  must 
be  instantly  cutj  the  suspended 
body  being  gently  taken  down, 
every  ligature  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  the  head  should  be  sup- 
ported in  ah  ere6t  posture,  and 
turned  towards  the  left  side,  2.  Air 
mufrt  be  blown  upon  the  face, 
which  should  also  be  sprinkled 
-with  cold  water.  The  gullet  ought 
to  be  stimulated  by  a  feather  moist- 
ened with  oil ',  and  vinegar  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils,  while  the  re- 
gions of  the  heart  and  throat  are 
gently  compressed.  Farther,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  -wrapped  in 
warm  flamiel,  or  placed  between 
feather-beds  ;  and  a  bladder,  filled 
with  tepid  water,  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach:  the  whole  body 
may  also  be  fomented,  or  immersed 
in  the  luke- warm  bath. 

Stimulants : — 1 .  Moderate  fric- 
tion with  warm  flannel,  to  be  gra- 
dually increased  on  the  left  side. 
2.  The  shower-bath,  combined  with 
fri6Hon.  3.  Stimulating  clysters, 
consisting  of  salt-water  and  oil : 
none  of  these  remedies,  however, 
must  be  resorted  to,  wljere  the 
blood  appears  to  be  determined  to- 
u*ards  the  heart  and  head. 

A»  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of 
resuscitation  become  evident,  the 
blowing  of  air  into  the  nostrils, 
and  aspersion  of  cold  water  on  the 
face,  onght  to  be  continued :  next^ 
clpters,  consisting  of  a  strong  so- 
hition  of  emetic  tartar,  ought  to  be 
administered ;  and  the  sugillations. 
Or  injured  parts,  be  fomented  with 
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Wine,  in  which  chamomile  "flowcrf 
have  been  infused.  Lastly,  when 
the  ability  of  swallowing  is  re- 
stored, the  patient  should  take  fre- 
quent draughts  of  vinegar  diluted 
with  cold  water,  and  mild;  booling 
laxatives. 

swallow;  the  Common,  or 
CHiMls'EY-sWALLow,//inf;2^ritf* 
Hca,  L.  a  well-known  bird  of  pas- 
sage, appearing  in  this  countrjr 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ge- 
nerally departing  early  in  O^ober. 
This  bird  cons trufts  its  nest,  about 
the*  middle  of  May,  in  the  upper 
part  of  chimnie;?.  The  female  dc- 
p6sits  from  4  (o  6  white  eggs,  spot- 
ted with  red,  producing  her  first 
brood  abont  tlie  latter  end  of  Junei 
or  beginning  of  July ;  and  the  se- 
cond in  August. 

Swallows  delight  to  skim  alon^ 
avenues,  extensive  walks,  tm4er 
hedges,  pasture  field<;,  and  inowa 
meadows  ;  because,  in  such  situa- 
tions, flics  and  gnats  generally 
abound.  They  also  frequently  set-* 
tie  on  newly-ploughed  gravelly 
soils,  particles  of  which  they  in- 
stinftivcly  swallow,  for  protnotinj^ 
the  digestion  of  their  food.  These 
birds  are  caught,  and  sold  as  food» 
in  the  markets,  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  j  but  not  in  Britain.  By 
the  myriads  of  inseds  which  every 
single  brood  of  swallows  destroys 
in  the  course  of  a  summer,  tlicy, 
in  a  great  measure,  defend  man- 
kind from  the  annoyance  of  flie«!, 
gnats,  &c.  Farther,  by  devouring 
mnhitudes  of  vermin,  either  in  the 
grub,  or  winged  state,  which  would 
otherwise  render  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman  abortive,  tlie  breed  ( f 
these  birds  ought,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  be  encouraged. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  some  spe- 
cies 6f  these  useful  creatures  retire 
to"  warmer  climates,  while  other;* 
remain 
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remain  daring  ^e  winter  at  the 
bottom  of  swamps  and  morasses, 
in  a  torpid  state,  till  they  are  re^ 
called  into  life  by  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  vernal  san, 

SWALLOWING,  or  De'olit- 
TiTioN,  is  the  ad  of  taking  any 
food,  whether  6oUd>or  liquid,  down 
the  diroat.  it  succeeds  M asti  ca» 
TioN,  and  is  performed  primarily 
hy  the  tongue,  which  propels  th^ 
atiment  into  the  gullet  j  whence, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
parts,  the  contents  are;  conveyed 
into  the  stomach.— See  also  Di- 

CBSTION. 

Deglutition  may  be  impeded  or 
obstruded  by  various  circum- 
stances, such  as  swellings  in  the 
throat,  or  the  taking  of  acrid,  pun- 
gent, or  pointed  substances  into  the 
mouth ;  but,  as  the  most  simple 
and  expeditious  remedies  for  such 
afteCtions  have  alrcadp'  been  point- 
ed out,  the  reader  will  consult  the 
articles  Gullet,  Garglb,  Qu in- 
set. Metallic  Pointed  Sub' 
stances,  A:c. 

S  W  ALIX) W-WORT,  the  Com- 
mon, ox  *As€lepicLs  alba  v,  Fincetoxi- 
cum,L.  a  hardy  exotic  plant. which 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  In  a  fresh  state, 
the  root  of  this  vegetable  possesses 
^  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of 
valerian  j  to  which,  however,  it  is 
inferior  in  its  sudorific  and  diuretic 
properties. 

The  stalk  of  the  Common  Swal- 
low-wort is  fibrous,  and  has  on  the 
Continent  been  employed  as  a  sub- 
f  titute  for  Jlax :  by  mixing  it  with 
silk,M.  DeBiBORCzFALVA,  a  cre- 
ditable economist  in  Hungary,  has 
lately  produced  a  mixed  cloth, 
which  was  remarkably  fine,  ana 
cost  him  about  4s.  the  yard,  Eng- 
lish measure  -,  being  from  ^O  to  60 
inches  wide. 
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There  is  another  specief  of  thb 
exotic,  namely,  the  Syrian  Swat* 
low-\(rort,  or  Silk-plant  (Asclepias 
Syriaca,  L.)  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  especially  of  Virgi- 
nia. Its  strong  stalks  attain  thf 
height  of  seven  feet :  the  pale  pur-r 
plish  fiowers  appear  in  June  or  Juy 
ly ;  emit  an  agreeable  odour ;  and 
are  succeeded  by  large,  thic]c,  and 
rough  capsules,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  furnished  with  a  long,  glossy 
silk.  In  this  resped,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  valuable  produdionsj 
and,  as  the  experiments  latel^r'madf 
in  Silesia,  fully  eyince  that  it  may 
with  equal  advantage  be  raised  in 
the  more  temperate  climate  of  Bri« 
tain,  we  strongly  recommend  its 
culture,  which  is  generally  suCf 
cessfiil  in  the  nnost  indifferent  soils. 
It  may  be  propagated  either  by  the 
seeds  or  roots  -,  vegetating  nusst 
luxuriantly  in  a  loose,  sandy,  and 
rather  damp,  ground.  ,The,  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  sirring,  and 
the  young  plants  be  transplaced 
into  a  well-ploughed  and  manured 
land,  where  they  must  be  properly 
weeded  in  the  succeeding  summer| 
and  hoed,  after  having  attained  the 
height  of  3  feet.  WhenU>e.principi|l 
stem  displays  the  (lowers,  all  th^ 
collateral  branches  and leavesshould 
be  carefully  removed.  The  fruit 
attains  to  maturity  in  August,  or 
September;  and,  ^s  soon  as  tbe 
external  rind  becomes  soft,  ycUow, 
and  Wrinkled,  the  seed  capsule 
is  to  be  cut  off  during  dry.  wea- 
ther, and  allowed  to  burst  spon- 
taneously. The  dry  stalks  are  next 
to  be  separated  by  the  knife,  applied 
closely  to  the  rootj  the  decayed 
plants  must  be  re-placed  by  tha 
roots  of  others ;  then  thinly  co- 
vered for  the  winter  with  long 
dung ;  and,  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  the  surrounding  earth  should 
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lie  loosened.  Althongh  Bbcr- 
5TEI9,  who  has  furnished  us  with 
this  account,  does  not  mention  the 
distance  at  which  the  plants  oaght 
to  stand;  yet  their  size  appears  to 
require  considerable  space,  so  that 
tiief  may  be,  at  the  least,  12  inches 
apart,  in  every  diredion.  The 
sUk,  obtained  from  the  seed-cap- 
•ulcs  of  the  Syrian  Swallow-wort, 
is  Dot  only  iisefiil  for  stuffing  pil- 
lows, spinning  fine  yarn,  both  by 
itself  and  mixed  with  cotton,  ani- 
mal wool,  and  cod-silk,  or  the 
loose  filaments  of  the  cocoons ;  but- 
it  also  affords  a  valuable  material 
for  manufa^iurin?  paper  of  a  su- 
perior quality.  Us  stalks  may  be 
advantageously  employed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  hemp.  In  Canada,  a 
brown  su^ar  is  extradted,  by  eva- 
porating the  juice  of  its  flowers  ; 
and,  in  Germany,  the  youn^  tops 
are  eaten  as  asparagus:  hence,  the 
assertion  of  some  naturalists  is 
erroneous,  that  the  milky  juice  of 
this  plant  is  of  a  poisonous  quality. 
SWAN,  or  Anas  cygnus,  L.  an 
degant  bird  of  the  goose  kind,  but 
nipch  larger,  and  having  a  longer 
neck:  there  afe  two  tarieties, 
namely : 

1.  The  ferus,  Wild,  or  Whist- 
ling-Swan, a  bird  of  passage,  which 
frequents  the  British  coasts  in  hard 
winters,  but  does  not  breed :  it  is 
about  5  feet  in  length ;  its  body  is 
white  i  it  has  a  black  semi-cylin- 
drical bill,  and  utters  a  remarkably 
shrill  note.  This  variety  abounds 
in  North  America,  in  Asia,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  where 
^eat  numbert  are  caught  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  whom  they  afiord  a 
wholesome  food:  their  eggs  are 
▼ery  nutritious,  and  the  skins  and 
feamers  furnish  awaitn  ck>thing, 
especiallv  for  mu&. 

2.  The  manmetus,  Tganc,  or 
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Mnte  Swan,  is  (nctt  the  ^tts- 
tard)  the  largest  of  the  British 
birds  ;  being  upwards  of  5  feet  in 
length,  and  distinguished  by  its 
hissing  noise.  The  bill  is  red,  but 
the  tip  and  sides  are  black:  ia 
young  birds,  the  plumage  is  of  an 
ash-colour,  till  the  second  year,  af- 
ter which  it  becomw  perfeAly 
white.  The  tame  Swan  is  equally 
remarkable  for  its  loogevitj',  at- 
taining frequently  the  age  of  lOO 
years,  as  well  as  for  its  uncommon 
strength;  for  instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  it  has  overpower- 
ed, and  severely  beaten,  voung 
people,  16  years  of  age.  The  fe- 
male of  this  variety  lays  6  or  8  eggs, 
in  the  month  of  Fcbrairy,  which 
she  hatches  within  six  weeks.  The 
flesh  of  the  tame  ^wan  is  very 
wholesome,  and,  in  ancient  times, 
formed  a  dish  at  every  feast:  at 
present,  however,  the  young  birds, 
or  cygnetSj 
derable  nu 
about  Chr 
where  the) 
bitant  price 

Lastly,  ii 
that  the  9^ 
death,  sing 

but  such  error  has  probably  origi- 
nated from  observing  the  flight  of 
these  birds  of  passage,  producing 
agreeable  tunes,  by  the  regular  mo- 
tion of  their  wings. 

SWARD-CUTTER,  a  machine 
employed  for  cutting  the  sward,  or 
surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  break 
every  clod  tliat  might  otherwise 
resist  the  adiou  of  spiked  rollers, 
or  any  similar  implement  of  agri« 
culture. 

In  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  So- 
ciety, we  meet  with  an  account 
of  a  Sward-cutter,  invented  by  thd 
Hod.  Robbst  SAV9iLMa>$,  and 

which 
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wbicb  promises  to  be  of  gredt  ati-    therefore  been  induced  to  giTe  tte 
lity  to  the  husbandman  :  we  have    toilowing  representation : 


JtJ^ 


H   ^ 


F}g.  1 ,  18  a  square  frame,  which 
is  three  feet  four  inches  in  length, 
from  the  front  to  the  back  part, 
and  four  feet  three  inches  in 
breadth  :  the  timber  (when  of  Jir) 
is  four  inches  square,  and  placed 
on  two  wheels,  B,  B,  which  are 
abbut  three  feet  in  diameter^  and 


are  designed  to  support  the  pos« 
tfrior  part  of  the  machine. — ^\fr. 
Sandilands  observes  that  the  old 
fore  wheels  cfa  chaise  may  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.    •  • 

C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  are  six  hulls, 
or  strong  pieces  of  timber,  5  J 
inches  in  breadth,  and  6  inches 

thick 
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iUck  at  £;  but  ^hich  decrease 
to  3  inches  at  F.  Id  these  bulls 
are  fixed  six  iron  cutting  wheels, 
-which  are  13  inches  in  diameter ; 
i  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  for 
the  reception  of  holes,  containing 
the  iron  axis ;  and  which  are  of 
such  a  thickness  from  that  part,  as 
to  admit  of  the  edges  being  well 
sieeUd,  Farther,  such  wheels  are 
fixed  by  means  of  two  bolts,  that, 
pass  through  the  bulls,  having 
eyes  at  one  end,  for  the  motion  of 
their  axles  ;  the  opposite  extremi- 
ty being  provided  with  nuts  and 
screws,  which  aresunk  in  the  bu\U, 
to  prevent  iheni  from  interfering 
with  the  weights  that  rest  on  tiiem ; 
and  these  are  marked  with  the  let- 
ters, L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  in  the 
res^^ve  figures  above  delineated. 
G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  are  seven 
ikorles,  or  hollow  pieces  of  wood, 
each  being  3^  inches  iu  length, 
and  inclosing  the  bolt,M,M,  while 
thejr  serve  to  keep  the  bulls,  C,  C, 
C,  C,  C,  C,  at  proper  distances. 
These  thorles  consist  of  two  parts, 
being  conne^ed  by  means  of 
Si  cord  or  leather  strap,  that  ad- 
mits of  their  being  changed,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  tlie  cutting  wheels :  they 
may  also  be  made  shorter,  or  Ion- 
j^,  as  the  sward  requires  to  be 
cut  in  larger  or  smaller  pieces. 

M,  M,  is  an  iron  bolt,  that  passes 
through  two  pieces  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  seven  inches  in  length,  clear 
cf  the  wood,  whicli  are  supported 
by  iron  stays  fixed  to  the  frame  j 
and  run  through  all  tl\e  bulls, 
as  represented  at  T,  fFig,  3).— 
Such  bolt  ought  to  be  very,  strong, 
as  the  draught  of  the  horses  there 
terminates. 

H,  H,  CFlg,  2,  and  3),  represents 
a  wooden  cylinder,  termed  a  rock* 
ing'tree,  which  is  seven  inches  in 
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diameter,  extends  across  the  frame, 
and  moves  on  two  pivots,  inserted 
in  the  latter;  one  being  fixed  at 
each  extremity. — ^Tliis  cylinder  is 
not  described  in  yig.  1,  in  order  to 
convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  frame : 
it  is  supported  by  an  iron  bolt,  or 
piece  of  wood  nK)rtised  into  the 
frame  (as  delineated  in  the  figures 
above  referred  10),  tiiat  is  eight 
mchcs  in  height,  and  to  which  hix 
chains  or  ropes  are  attached  by 
hooks,  at  various  distances;  ac- 
cordingly as  tlie  cuts  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  (),  7,  8,  or  9  inches 
asunder.  Farther,  the  chains  or 
roj)es  are  joined  to  the  end  of  each 
bu;l,  in  which  the  cutting  wheels 
move;  so  that,  when  the  rocking* 
tree  is  turned  about  by  tlic  lever  I, 
all  the  bulls  are,  together  with  their 
wheels,  raised  uniformly  out  of  the 
ground,  as  delineate  c1  in  Fig.  3  *, 
by  which  expedient  the  implement 
may  be  turned  from  one  place  to 
another,  without  any  dangei  of 
straining  the  wheels. 

L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  fFig,  I, 
2,  and  3),  are  weights  of  Iree- 
sione,  which  are  26  inches  in 
length,  and  6  inches  in  breadth  ; 
the  lower  stone  being  4  inches 
tliick,  and  weighing  about  50'lbs. ;  ' 
tl)e  upj)er  one  is  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, but  3.  inches  thick,  and 
weighs  about  42  lbs. :  these  stones 
are  perforated  with  two  holes, 
through  which  are  inserted  iron 
spikes,  that  are  fixed  in  the  bulls, 
with  a  view  to  keep  them  steady. 
—Mr.  S.  remarks,  in  his  commu* 
nication  to  the  Patriotic  Society 
above-mentioned,  that  the  stone 
first  described  will  be  sufficient, 
when  the  ground  is  not  very  hard ; 
but,  where  it  cannot  be  cut  with- 
out great  difiiculty,  the  stone 
weighing  42 lbs.  may  be  added; 
>so  that  every  wheel  may  support  a 
weight 
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weight  of  98  lbs.  that  has  been 
fbiiAd  folly  adequate  to  the  cutting 
of  the  sti fest  land,  and  the  hard- 
est sward,  on  whiclj  experiments 
have  hitherto  been  made  with  the 
implement: — he  farther  observes, 
that  cast-iron,  if  it  were  not  too 
expensive,  would  be  preferable  to 
stone. 

I,  {Fig,  2  and  3),  is  a  lever  five 
feet  long,  which  should  be  made 
of  good,  tough  ash ;  and  is  con- 
nedcd  with  a  sliding  rope  fasten- 
ed to  the  back  part  of  the  frame  j 
•o  that,  when  the  rocking-tree  is 
partly  turned  round  by  the  lever, 
and  die  cutting  wheels  are  conse- 
c|ucu(Iy  raised  three  or  four  inches 
above  tlie  surface  of  the  land,  the 
rope  is  fixed  to  it,  by  throwing  a 
loop  at  the  extremity  of  such  rope 
over  the  pin  R,  {Fig.  2,  and  3),  at 
tiie  distance  of  tlirec  feet  four 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  lever  I. 
Thus,  all  the  wheels  arc  kept  above 
gtound,  till  the  Sward  cutter  is 
turned  J  when,  on  removing  the 
loop  from  the  pin,  the  rope  or  chain 
Blips  towards  the  frame,  and  the 
lever  is  gradually  returned  to  its 
former  position,  as  api)ears  in  Fig, 
2 ;  80  tliat  the  cutting  wheels  are 
restored  to  their  first  situation,  by 
the  weights  fixed  to  the  bulls. 

P,  P,  {Fig,  1),  arc  small  iron 
bolts,  having  hooks  at  one  end,  in 
order  to  strengtlien  the  bolt  M,  M, 
and  being  fastened  to  the  frame  by 
outs  and  screws. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  grooves 
may  be  covered  below  with  a  thin 
plate  of  iron,  which  is  six  inches 
in  length,  three  in  breadth,  with 
-Vt  slit  in  the  part -where  the  wheels 
move;  in  order  to  prevent  such 
grooves  from  being  filled,  and  conse- 
quently the  wheels  from  being  clog- 
ged or  impeded  with  grass,  weeds, 
or  small  stoocs.    llie  form  of  snch 
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plate,  together  with  the  slit,  k  de* 
lineated  in  the  small  figure  markod 
with  the  letter  t. 

Tlie  machine  reorescnted  in  Fig. 
],  is  furnished  with  three  shafts^ 
resembling  ihost  of  a  wa^on,  and 
which  are  designed  for  a  Double* 
horse  Sward- iutter :  they  may  be 
made  of  such  length,  strength,  and 
proportion,  as  the  workman  may 
think  proper.  Mr.  Sandilands 
recommends  an  implement  of  this 
size  to  be  provided  with  eigki 
bulls,  and  an  equal  number  of 
wheels;  so  that,  when  it  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  bard  cloddy  sum- 
mer faUows,  or  to  prepare  land  fot 
barley,  teither  he/ore,  or  qfler  the 
last  furrow,  the  whole  weight 
(amounting  to  forty-two  stone,  or 
589  lbs.)  may  be  applied  to  the  built, 
which  should  in  mis  case  be  six 
inches  asund<*r :  hence  the  stones, 
weighing  56 lbs.  each,  are  to  be 
Paid  on  six  of  these  bulls ;  and  two 
of  those,  weighine  42 lbs.  each, 
on  the  two  additional  ones  ;  the 
whole  forming  a  weight,  which  is 
conceived  to  be  fully  adequate  t« 
the  purpose,  and  which  will  cfifec* 
tbally  crush  every  clod  of  a  breadth 
exceeding  six  inches. 

A  Single- kqrse  Stvard-cntter  is 
ftirni?>hed  only  with  four  ciitting 
wheds,  and  one  pair  of  shafts  j 
the  latter  of  which  may,  without 
requiring  any  joinings,  form  the 
two  sides  of  the  frame.  Its  width, 
compared  with  tliat  of  the  imple- 
ment designed  to  be  drawa  with 
tti'o  horses,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  jsix ;  and,  if  it  be  intended 
fisr  cutting  tough  soils,  it  may  be 
furnished  with  sv^  bulls,  and  28 
stone  weight,  being  divided  io  tfac 
following  manner,  namely  :  tbe 
561b.  wdghts  (diat  is,  the  font 
larger  stooes)  being  applied  to  font 
<^  die  bulls  J  «ad  two  of  the  42  lbs. 
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%dgbt8>  or  tbo  srqaller  stones,  to 
the  two  additional  bulls. 

With  a  view  to  procure  the 
Sward-cutter  at  the  lowest  price, 
Mr..  SAMOitANDs  proposes  to  sare 
the  expepce.  of  the  two  wheels 
and  iron  axle,  by  fastening  to  the 
fiame  at  S,  (F^g.Z),  a  [nece  of 
wood  having  a  small  curve  at  the 
end,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
ifoot  of  the  sledge  formerly  used 
an  Scotland,  fot  the  purpose  of 
carrying  corn  from  the  field  >  that 
{nrt  of  9uch  piece,  which  rests  on 
the  ground,  being  retained  at  the 
distance  of  18  inches  from  the 
^ame,  by  means  of  a  strong  wooden 
prop.  Lastly,  as  the  outer  or  side- 
bulls  are  apt  to  slide  beneath  the 
frame ;  and,  as  it  would  thus  be 
difficult  to  raise  the  cutting,  wheels 
when  in  the  ground,  he  recomr 
mends  a  thin  slip  of  iron  to  be 
fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  frame, 
iiearly  opposite  to  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity of  the  bulls,  and  of  a  suffi- 
cient length  5  by  which  expedient 
such  inconvenience  will  be  com- 
pletely obviated. 

In  employing  this  Sward-cutter, 
one  man  only  is  required  to  ma- 
nage the  machine,  and  to  drive  the 
horse,  or  horses  ^  accordingly  as 
one  or  two  of  those  animals  become 
necessary.  He  commences  his 
labour,  first  by  measuring  out  the 
space  of  2Q  or  30  paces  from  the 
iroplemept,  9t  the  end  of  which 
he  fixes  a  pole.  The  field  is  next  cut 
across,  ps  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  ridges  as  possible  j  and,  when 
the  cutting-wheels  have  passed  the 
last  furrow  of  such  space,  about 
a  yard,  the  labourer  must  stop  the 
horses,  and  take  hold  of  the  lever  1, 
(Fig^  2,  and  3) :  this  he  pulls  to- 
wards him  5  raising  the  cutting- 
wheels  out  of  the  ground,  which 
are  then  kept  elevated  by  throw'- 
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i&g  the  loop  of  the  rem  over  thd 
pm  R,  (that  is  inserteci  in  the  le- 
ver I,  Fig,  2,  and  3),  till  the  imple- 
ment be  turned,  and  brought  to  its 
proper  place;  which  Is  efFeded 
by  measuring  out  a  similar  dis- 
tance on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field.  When  the  cutting- wheels 
are  diredly  over  the  last  furrow, 
the  horses  should  be  stopped)  the 
loop  slipped  off  the  pin  R;  and 
the  lever  be  restored  to  its  former 
station,  as  represented  Fig.  2  -,  in. 
consequence  of  which  the  weights, 
L,  L,  &c.  are  again  enabled  to 
force  the  cutting-wheels  into  the 
ground.  In  this  manner  the  work- 
man proceeds  to  conduA  the  ma- 
chine, till  the  field  is  regularly  cut| 
after  which  the  soil  may  be  plough- 
ed and  harrowed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

The  original  design  of  the  Sward- 
cutter,  was  that  of  preparing  old 
grass  land  for  the  plough,  by  cut- 
ting it  across  the  ridges,  either  at 
the  commencement,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  >  to  which  purpose 
it  is  eminently  adapted.  '  While 
other  ploughs  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured, or  at  least  thrown  out  q/* 
work,  by  stones  or  any  other  ob- 
strudion  between  the  coulters,  no 
such  accident  can  happen  to  Mr. 
Sandilamds*  machine;  tliough 
consisting  of  four,  six,  or  eight  cut- 
ting-wheels i  because  these  are  in-* 
dependent  of  each  other,  and  di- 
vide the  ground  across  the  ridges^ 
previously  to  ploughing }  thus  ren- 
dering that  operation  much  easiei^ 
to  two  horses,  than  it  would  other-* 
wise  be  to  /Arec— The  furrow  be- 
ing cut  transversely,  "  falls  Jlnefy 
from  the  plough,"  m  squares  of  any 
size  tliat  may  be  deem^  proper  j 
whereas,  if  sl  scarificator,  a  four- 
coulteredf  or  other  plough,  were 
employed,  long  slips  of  tough  sward 
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irould1)e  tonadi,  *nd  iirludh  are 
seldom^  Or  ^t  most  imperfedHy, 
broken. 

Farther,  (he  Sward'eutter  ■win 
be  of  grfcat  service  in  preparing 
land  for  barley^  as  ft  la  ptieferable  to 
toy  spiked  or  cutting  roller ;  and 
for  reducing  the  large  hard  clods 
occasioned  in  clayey  Soils  by  a  sud- 
den drought,  when  these  have  been 
{Ploughed  beforfs  the  supefflnous 
moisture  had  evaporated.  Other 
tidviantages  attending  the  use  of  the 
machine  here  described,  are  the 
celerity  and  facility  with  which  the 
labour  may  be  performed  5  as  ont 
implement  will  cut,  in  the  course 
Of  a  day,  as  large  a  space  as  <wonKl 
require  six  ploughs  to  turn  the  soil : 
*Ae  work  is  executed  not  only  in  a 
nedttr  manner,  but  a  greater  sur- 
face^is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  sun  -,  so  that  the  sdl  is 
'cdbsiderably' ameliorated.  ^Besides, 
it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  it  n 
of  no  consequence,  whether  the 
land  to  be  sttard-cni  is  in  crooked 
or  straight,  in  ^t  or  high- raised 
ridges }  }n  short,  let  the  surface  be 
ever  so  irregular,  the  efied  will  be 
uniformly  produced  on  level,  as 
well  as  uneven  ground;  because 
*the  ctttting-whecis,  a6king  sepa- 
'rntefy,  are  forced  by  their  incum- 
'bcnt  >^aghts  into  every  cavity  or 
•furrow.  The  price  of  riiis  valuable 
implement  was 'originally  15  or 
16I. }  but,  from  the  improvements 
'lately  made'by  its  inventor,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  may  be  procured 
%r  5  or  61.  Mr.  Sakdilakds  ob- 
>cnres,  that  any  conamon  wheei- 
wrigjit,  or  bh<iksmith,  may  make 
the  instrument :  as  it  is  very 
^atro^g;  simple*  in  its  construdion ; 
^easily  tmanaged,  tind  removed  to 
dfffcrent  places:;  airfd/if  carcfuHy 
^kept  waJder  ishdter,  tvhcn  not  m 
xat,  will  last'fbr  many  years  5  wc 
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have  ^^een  Induced  to  isx^fitSn  lis 
constituent  parts,  flw  ihc  informa- 
tion of  our  cowitry-TBaders  5  hap- 
py,if  we  could  "ttius  contribute  our 
mite  towards  the  improvement  of 
that  national  ceticern^  Aqbicui^ 

Tl/Rfe. 

SWEA'RING,  ft  term  used  to 
denote  either  the  tittering  of  hn* 
pimtt  expressions,  or  the  judida!, 
and  ateo  official  Invocation  of  tbei 
Deity,  to  attest  the  truth  of  an 
assertion. 

The  security  (fioatksih  import* 
ant  ^Iflfairs,  has  in  all  ages  been  re* 
quired  by  the  laws  df  civilized  na- 
tions ;  nor  is  swearhg,  od  such  oc* 
casions,  prohibited 'by^  the  Cbristiatt 
do6rine.  But,  though  particular 
circumstances  nwy  sandion  this 
expedient,  there  is  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  invoking  the  Creator,  to 
attest  the  truth  of  every  trifling 
•transafHon,  or  to  witness  thp  im- 
|)ertinence  of  idle,  perhaps  inde- 
cent, conversation.  It  has  been 
urged,  by  way  of  extenuating  thia 
Ijreach  of  moro/jfy,  that  a  man  may 
have  been  carried  away  by  the 
•violence  of  some  passion  5  or  he 
may  probably  have  been  aggravated 
by  tiie  gross  miscondu^  of  others. 
Such  plea,  however,  cannot  lessen 
the  criminality  of  the  aft :  for  the 
utterance  of  a  profane  oath  neither 
imparts  pleasure  to,  nor  dispels  the 
uneasy  sensations^  of,  the  speaker ; 
while  the  wanton  indulgence  in 
such  pra6Hce  displays  a  wilful  pro- 
pensity to  vicious  habits,  incompa- 
'tible  with  the  dignity  of  ratioDil 
ageiits. 

Sensible  of  the  bad  and  €onUigi* 
ous  effeds  of  swearing,  our  legis- 
lators have  wisely  direded  certain 
penalties,  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  (or 
coi:poral  pumshroent),  to  be  paid 
'for  every  spich  violation  of  the' law 
of'decomm ;  whid),  however,  are 
•seldom 
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sdd9m  enforced ;  Qor  ^111  oeur  li- 
ipsts  pennit  us  to  detail  tfaemr 

S  WGAT,  0  perceptible  meisttire, 
assoiog  from  the  pores  of  the  skia» 
either  in  coosequepce  of  too  vio- 
lent exercisei  or  froqn  the  a^on  c^ 
ciertaun  medtcines,  which  are  hence 
denomtoated  sudofifics ;  though  it 
|»  sometimes  occasioned  by  great 
debility  of  the  cutaneous  vessela» 
vben  it  is  Called  a  c^U  sweqt, 

Sweftts  seidom  occur  in  hpalthy 
kdividoals,  e^^ceptipg  from  gon^e 
4pfeft  or  roisnumag^emienc  of  their 
did,  regimen^  |(c. :  if  excessive, 
they  are  always  hurtful;  on  ac- 
count of  their  drying  and  weaken- 
ing tfie  body  5  depriving  ^  hu- 
mours of  t))^  aqpiBous  pgrts ;  and 
disposing' the 8y9tepa  to  inBanama- 
tory  ^^^sases.  In  certain  cases, 
liowever,  vhen  artificially  excited, 
fi«:h  seeretion  is  produ^ivc  of  be- 
Q^gciaJ  ef^s,  as  in  palsy,  rlieu- 
nalisgi^  dropsy,  and  other  chrpni- 
cal  contplaiots.  Soroetimes^swe^ts 
ane  critical,  in  particular  disorders; 
Nature  eiierting  herself,  by  the 
omlet^  of  th«e  0kin»  to  dii^cbaige 
morbid  matter :  in  these,  and  in- 
deed id  all  such  instances  as  are 
not  attended  with  dangerous  symp- 
toms, they  ought  to  be  pxofpot^d ; 
andt  on  no  j^count,  to  he  suddenly 
or  rashly  suppressed ;  for  head-;K:hs, 
cutancpus  eniptjons,  catarrhs,  ^' 
gether  with  infiammati6i3tf,  and 
numerous  other  affof^ioQs,  ^re  fre- 
quently induced  by  E^gjcfiEting  ihis 
A^utary  ev^uation. — S^  srfso  Pa^- 

•riBATlON. 

SWEATING-SICIWESS,  an 
irpid«;mic  iwfoich  rag^  in  f^g)§ffi 
in  1461  •  a^d  returned  8ey«i;Ltimc^ 
htUw^n  that  period  apd  1^1 3  in 
wi^ucah  yetr  it  proved  so  fatf^j  as  ip 
icarry  q<F  jao  iohabitguiO  of  Wejt,- 
ja^iAstorinoueday.  It  ,coi]ipen<)ed 
wilii  a  jowjt  pK^fi^c  fit  rf  pwf»t- 
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bg»  \irhich  attacked  the  patient, 
and  of^en  tertpinated  his  e^steqce 
in  one,  two,  or  three  hours  1 
though  it^  violence  continued  for 
the  spacfs  of  1^  hours ;  and^  if  h^ 
survived  !M,  the  danger  was  g^«)* 
rally  overcome. 

The  most  corred  account  of  thia 
national  scoqrge,  is  that  published 
by  Dr.  Caius,  who  states  tb^ 
symptorps  tp  h^ve  been,  a  $ensatip^ 
of  a  hot  V9po^r  pervading  a  part^-^ 
culs^rlifub,  lyhencc  it  extended 
over  jjie  w^ule  body,  being  ^c-i 
compapjed  ^ith  intense  thirst;  c^- 
treme  internal  heat;  profuse  swe^tr 
ing;  anxiety;  drowsiness;  sic^*^ 
neas  ;  a  viplept  pain  in  the  h^, 
and  delirium. — ^Dr.  C.  conje^re| 
thp  iiprnp^iato  cpq^  of  thi^^ick- 
nes3,an  1551,  to  have  procppde4 
fropi  tbicK  fetid  fpgs,  tfiat  arose 
from  putrid  matters  ;  uncle£|q  ha« 
bitatloQs,  ^nd  ;Jie  negled  of  clear- 
ing drains ;  all  which  rem^r.kabl|r 
coptarpioated  the  air.  In  pi'der  to 
prevent  a  return,  he  direds  a  stri^ 
attention  to  cl^nline^s,  abstfCfnious 
UWng,  andfreepxposureto  the^irj 
in  cas^  the  contagion  be  si^^pe^e^, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  kindle  Iqf^ge 
fires  contiguously  to  the  hotise,  af)4 
tp  burn  arpm^tic  substances,  fte* 
queptly  inhaling  them  by  the  nosr 
trils.  With  rpsped  tp  the  pure; 
the  sweat  being  critical,  he  advise^ 
the  patient  to  lie  down,  without 
changing  his  clothes,  to  be  coyere4 
closely,  and  to  avoid  the  least  mo- 
tipn.  Af^er  the  fi^t  five  hours,  he 
^ay  take  a  litt)e  wine  and  wate^ 
throiAgha  spput  At  the  expirar 
jtion  ^ot*  the  fourteenth  hour,  the 
l^ed-dofth^  should  be  gradually  rp- 
jnovc^;  the  sweating  restrained^ 
and,a^  24  hours,  soijoe  light  ippa 
jpoay  be  admipistex»d. 

Such  cfligh^  to  be  the  trpatment, 
.when  t^  sw^  is  l]^M9ia^«9i^ :  lA 
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obntrary  cs«*,  tt  bcc6mc«  neceasary 
to  resort  to  wartn  and  drjr  fridion : 
draughts  of  generous  wine,  toge- 
ther with  Mithridate  or  Vcmce- 
treacie,  aromatics,  and  similar  su- 
dorifics^  ought  to  be  given.  By  this 
management,  if  judiciously  adapt- 
ed to  circumstances^  the  disease 
may  be  removed,  even  imder 
Ihe  most  alarming  83rmptoms. — It 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the 
persons  most  liable  to  theconta- 
^on,  were  those  in  full  health,  of 
middle  age,  and  of  the  hi^er 
dasses  ;  while  children,  the  poor, 
and  the  aged,  were  less  snbjed  to 
its  infiuence. 

-  SwEBT-BRiAR.     See    vol.   lii. 
p.  50(5. 

Sweet-fern.  SeeCiCELT,  the 
Sweet, 

SwBBT-FLAO.  Scc  Flao,  the 
Sweet. 

Sweet-william.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  385. 

Sweet-willow.      Sec  Gale, 
'        the  Sweet. 

SWIMMING,  is  the  art  of 
floating,  or  supporting  the  human 
body  on  the  surface  of  water, 
with  a  progres^ve  undulating  bio- 
tion. 

I'his  art  is  in  a  manner  natural 
to  man  (see  Amphibious  Ani- 
mals) ;  and,  from  its  evident  uti- 
linr,  it  has  in  all  ages  formed  part 
of  the  education  both  of  barbarous 
and  civilized  nations. — ^As  an  out- 
line of  the  principles  on  which  it  b 
praised,  may  be  a  mean  of  saving 

Sersons  accidentally  faUeo  into 
eep  water,  we  shall,  give'  a  few 
diredions  to  that  efkci,  sdeded 
from  the  instrudionsofDr.  Frank* 
i.iN,and  confirmed  by  our  own  ex- 
perience. First,  the  learner  ought 
to  walk  courageously  into  the  wa- 
fef,  tin  (he  fluid  readies  to  his 
kreatt;  when  he  must  gently  de- 


cline  Els  belly  towards  thesarftce; 
the  head  and  neck  being  ere6t; 
the  breast  pressing  forward;  the 
thorax  being  inflated,  and  this  back 
bent.  Next,  the  l^s  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bottom,  while 
thev  are  extended  or  stretched  out  j 
ana  the  arms  should  be  stricken 
forwards,  corresponding  with  the 
motion  of  the  former. 

Swimming  on  the  back  is  not  es- 
sentially different  from  the  method 
Just  described,  excepting  that  the 
arms  are  not  exerted,  BsSi  the  pro* 
gressive  motion  is  derived  sdcly 
n'ora  the  striking  of  the  legs. 

With  resped  to  diving,  or  phing« 
ing  under  water.  Dr.  F.  observes, 
that  the  swimmer  must  close  his 
hands  together ;  and,  the  chin  be- 
ing pressed  upon  bis  breast,  he 
ought  to  make  an  exertion  to  bend 
forwards  with  energy :  while  he 
continues  in  this  position,  he  should 
move  with  velocity  under  the  wa- 
ter j  and,  when  he  wishes  to  retxini 
to  the  surface,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  bend  his  head  backward,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  wiU  instan- 
taneously rise. 

.  From  the  natnral  timidity,  or 
antipathy  to  water,  which  in  some 
individuals  is  constitutional,  no- 
vices in  swimming  have  been  ad- 
vised to  employ  Wadders  or  corks, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
body  above  the  surface;  a  prac- 
tice which  has  been  seva'dy  cen- 
sured. Dr.  F.  is,  however,  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  auxiliary  means 
are  useful,  while  the  pupil  is  ac- 
quiring the  mode  of  drawing  in, 
and  striking  out  the  hands )  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  pro- 
gressive motion.  But,  as  no  per- 
son can  become  a  perfed  adept, 
till  he  can  sufficiently  confide  in 
the  capacity  of  the  water  to  sup- 
port aim,  be  ought  to  walk  into 
a  place. 
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t  fiJtoe,  where  it  growg  gradu- 
ally  dcq)er,  till  it  reach"  to  the 
.  breast :  the  face  must  then  be 
tamed  towards  the  shore,  and  an 
egg  be  thrown  into  the  water,  to 
such  a  depth  that  it  cnn  onljr  l)e 
obtained  by  diving.  The  novice  is 
then  to  plunge  down,  when  he  will 
find  that  the  element  buoys  him 
up  against  his  inclination :  he  will 
feel  its  power  of  keeping  him  dfloat, 
and  consequently  learn  to  venture 
into  it,  without  apprehension. 

Considered  as  an  exercise.  Swim- 
ming is  equally  amusing  and  use- 
ful ',  because  it  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cold  bath  and  mus- 
cular qxertion.  Hence  we  would 
uniformly  recommend  to  plunge 
into  the  water  tPith  the  head  fore- 
most-, while  the  body  is  neither 
cold  nor  overheated :  no  dangerous 
rivers,  or  muddy  streams,  should 
be  seleded ;  nor  should  this  attempt 
be  made,  till  the  water  has  in  some 
degree  been  warmed  by  the  genial 
rays*  of  t\\c  sun. — Other  precau- 
tions^ necessary  to  be  observed, 
having  already  been  stated  under 
the  article  Bath,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol,  i.  pp.  186-68. — See 
also  Bam^oe-habit,  and  Cork, 

SwiNft.     See  Hog. 

SWINGING,  a  species  of  pas- 
sive exercise,  which  is  performed 
in  certain  contrivances,  known  un- 
ilcr  the  name  of  swinging  machines 
or  cars ;  by  the  undulating  motion 
of  which,  the  body  is  tossed  in  an 
ascending  and  descending  direction. 

Swinging  greatly  contributes  to 
health  j  and  has^xxasionaBy  proyed 
very  serviceable  to  persons  of  con- 
«umptivehabits :  it  is  likewise  of  con- 
•iderable  advantage  to  sedentary 
individuals  -,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated,  if  it  excite  giddiness,  head* 
jS^asky  or  other  unpleasant  effe^. 

5WOON,  or  Stfncope,is2L  sui- 
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den  faintix^y  in  which  the  adion  of 
the  heart  is  diminished,  or  for  a 
time  entirely  suspended.  It  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  anxiety,  diffi- 
cult respiration ;  the  pulse-  being 
low  ana'  tremulous ;  the  patient 
turning  cold  and  pale,  so  that  he  it 
nearly  deprived  of  all  sensation.— 
In  some  instances,  these  symp- 
toms are  more  urgent  -,  the  Hnibf 
are  flexible,  but  exliausted  of  tlieft^ 
strength ;  and  the  whole  body  is  \n 
a  state  of  deadly,  cold  torpoi*.  It 
is  remarkable;  that  patients,  during 
the  fit,  often  hear  the  whoje  con- 
versation respefting  them,  but  feel 
the  warit  of  power  to  exert  them- 
selves: the  recovery  is,  in  most 
cases,  announced  by  deep  and 
heavy  sighs. 

mien  swooning  occurs  in  the 
commencement  of  acute  disorders, 
it  is  generally  an  unfavourable 
omen }  though,  in  the  advanced 
stages,  it  is  less  alarming :  in  vio-  ■ 
lent  bleedings,  it  frequently  affords 
relief  5  but,  when  faintings  occur,  * 
without  any  apparent  cause,  there 
will  be  just  apprehension  of  danger. 

Causes  : — Long  continued  exer- 
tions of  the  mind,  such  as  deep 
study ;  violent  passions ;  loss  of 
stiength  from  profuse  evacuations, 
particularly  of  blood;  hunger;  pain  j 
want  of  rest  5  surfeits;  impure  air  3 
worms i'  narcotic  poisons;  and 
afifedions  of  the  interior  organs. 

Cure : — ^The  patient  should  im- 
mediately be  exposed  to  the  open 
air^  and  be  sprinkled  with  cold  wa- 
ter on  the  neck  and  face.  Strong^ 
gungent  odours,  or  volatile  spirits 
eld  to  the  nostrils,  ought  to  be 
used  with  caution;  and  only  where 
the  strength  of  the  patient  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  espc* 
daily  in  hysterics  and  hypochon- 
driasis ;  in  these  cases,  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  tin^re  of  valerian,  cas- 

N^  tor. 
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tor,  orasafetida  xnijr  bft  inhaled 
vidi  ^vantage.— If  the  swooxung 
originate  from  anger,  and  be  at- 
tended with  nausea,  Tomiting,  bit- 
ter taste,  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
atomadi,  a  gentle  emetic  may  be 
given,  with  copiooa  draughts  of 
v^arm  chamomile  tea:  similar 
means  may  likewise  heeniployed, 
in  consequence  of  a  surfeit.— Per- 
aons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  when  faint- 
ing from  violence  of  passion,  ought 
immediately  to  lose  a  few  ounces 
b£  blood  from  the  arm  $  and  af- 
terwards take  a  cooling  aperient,  for 
instance.  Infusions  of  senna,  tama- 
rinds with  maona,  salts,  &c.  If  it 
arise  from  excess  of  pain,  benefit 
may  bb  derived  from  opium ,  and, 
when  it  is  occasioned  by  a  fit  of 
terror,  or  a  sudden  fnght,  first 
blood-letting,  then  small  doses  of 
laudaniun  and  antimoniai  wiue 
(from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  for- 
mer, and  double  that  proportion  of 
the  latter),  will  tend  to  compose 
the  nerves,  and  to  promote  perspi- 
ration.— Poisons  and  worms  re- 
quire the  treatment  mentioned  un- 
ccr  their  respe6tive  heads.— When 
the  fit  of  swooning  is  the  tffe€t  of 
too  violent  purgatives  or  emetics,  a 
ifew  drops  of  the  tindure  of  opium, 
in  conjundtion  with  an  aromatic 
wioe>  iKdil  prove  the  most  proper 
remedy. 

In  cases  of  great  debiHty,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  abstain  from  all 
atimnlating  food  or  drink,  and  to 
Bse  the  mildestastringents,  in  com- 
bination with  a  bland  and  nourish- 
ing diet.-  During  the  paroxvsm, 
fridions  of  the  extremities  with  hot 
flannels,  will  greatly  assist  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

Should,  however,  this  state  df 
suspended  Animation,  be  tbeef- 
U&<iLio&TuivQ,  Suffocation, 
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dvap^sioN,  &c.  the  prop^  means 
of  resuscitation  wifl  be  found  in 
these  respedive  articles. 

SYCAMORE-TREE,  or  Syca- 
more Maple  }  jicer  Pseudo-^la^ 
tonus,  L.  a  large  and  beautiful  tree, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, but  reared  in  Britain,  prin-> 
cipaUy  for  the  sake  of  its  elegant 
appearance  in  plantations. — It  is  of 
quick  ffrowth,  though  increasing  in 
size  tin  200  years  old,  and  attain- 
ing  the  respedable  age  ef  four  cen* 
turies  :  it  fiourishes  in  exposed  si- 
tuations near  the  sea,  where  a  plan- 
tation of  these  trees,  at  50  feet 
asunder,  interspersed  with  three  sea 
sallow- thcyns  between  every  two 
of  the  former,  makes  an  excellent 
fence  against  the  spray  of  the 
ocean.  Hie  sycamore,  however, 
thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  a  loose 
black  earth;  and  the  young  treet 
ought  to  be  transplanted  at  the  age 
of  15  or  20. — Its  wood  is  soft  and 
white,  readily  works  in  the  lathe, 
and  is  employed  by  turners,  for  ma« 
nufaduring  wooden  bowls,  di^es> 
trenchers,  &c.  When  the  sap 
rises  in  the  spring,  or  retreata  in 
the  autumn,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sweetish  juice  exudes  from 
a  hde  made  in  the  trunk,  about  12 
inches  firom  the  root,  amounting 
*^^y  to  7,  d,  or  10  quarts  from 
each  tree.  The.  Highlanders  con- 
vert this  liquor  into  an  agreeable, 
and  wholesome  wine:  when  cla- 
rified, evaporated,  and  subsequent- 
ly inspissated,  it  affords  a  fine, 
white  si\gar  (in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  from  l6  quarts  of  the 
sap)  J  which,  however,  is  toopur- 
gative  for  common  use. — ^Incrc 
are  two  varieties  of  ^his  tree>  one 
liaving  broad  leaves  and  large  keys, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  varie- 
gated: the  latter  is  propagated 
chiefiy 
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hag}  ^  k  idcbajimhiMQ  Seefeft 
seods. 

SYLLABUB,  &  pala4ifal*com^ 
pound  driok»  unuillf  prepared  bf 
Gooibnuiig  Ihms  paits  of  now  milk 
jHidooe  ^  wfaite^  wine,  m  wUch 
•  mffident  porti#n  of  sugar  has 
beef»  wtvhmslf  dissdved. 

imipe  SifUabui  eomisu  of  half 
a  pint  of  Hhenish»  or  o^Ma  wbite«> 
wiBe»  and  one  pint  of  cream,  to 
whidx  ape  added  the  whifiea  of 
tfareeieggs.  The  wbolp  is  sweet- 
ened wiS^  Mgar,  JEuid  beaten  with 
whisks  tiU  a  fro^  appear;  mrhicl^, 
being  taken  off  as  k  rises,  ts  put 
Kito  a  vts$^ ;  and,  after  standing 
for  two  or  three  hours,  it  settles, 
and  beeonies  iit  for  use^ 

This  liquor  is  frequently  used 
during  the  snouner  5  aad,  if  taken 
with  moderation,  it  affiirds  a  cool- 
ii^,  s^reeable,  and  rery  nourishing 
beverage. 

SYMPATHY  denotes  an  uni- 
son or  agreement  of  aifedions  and 
inclinations;  or  a  conformity  of 
natural  qiiialitie^,  or  tempemments; 
in  conseqaeoce  of  which  two  per- 
sons are  mutually  attached  to  each 
other.  It  also  signifies  the  parti- 
cipation in  pain  or  -pleasure  ck- 
periencicd  by  another  individual ; 
though  it  is  likewise  defined  to  be 
an  imUative  and  irwoluniary  fa- 
culty ;  for  instance,  yawning,  and 
laughing,  which  aned  different 
person  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Jacksok  considers  Sympa- 
thy^ as  relating  to  the  opembons 
<if  die  mind;  to  the  adivily  of  the 
imagination;  and  to  the  imfH^s- 
sionsmade^n  the  external  senses. 
Thns,  heobaerves  that  the  various 
pamom  and  qjfkStwns  of  t^e  mind 
prodnoe  diifomil  corresponding 
k  nsatinn%in  the  body^  and  gene- 
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aaSf  dbtofmtM  the  aniwd;  snan 
to  ^ose  parts  which  £u:e  most  liable 
to  be  influoncod  y  for  iostanee,  feal 
aftiangef  tolhe^icarft;  comp«asion« 
amasem^nt  or  woadei^  sonom, 
joy,  &c.  to  the  head. 

Another  proof  of  sjrmpatby  is 
the  partieipatioD  in  tbs  feelings  of 
others^  whose  propeasijty  to  nnrdu 
or  gravity,  or  b»>  sadness  and  mcf- 
lancholy,  is  in  amannercon.tagioHS 
to  whole  companies. 

The  operat^ns  of  the  imfOgina^ 
.ffon,  however,  as  oonne^ed  with 
svmpathy,  are  chieiy  confined  to 
the  bodjr,  and,  in  general,  influence 
only  persona  of  weak  minds :  henoe 
arise  smny  of  thoae  monstrous  de- 
formities occurring  in  tiie  metro- 
polis, but  which  might  have  been 
obviated  by  a  proper  exertion  of 
reason,  before  the  &ncy  was  tqp 
much  excUed  by  the  most  sedudive 
facnhy,  namely,  that  of  viswi. 

The  senses  receive  a  sympatlico 
tic  impression  from  odioos  or  dis« 
gufiting  objeds.  Thus,  disagieo- 
able  soun^  set  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  prodqoe  an  universal  tremor  or 
shivering :  the  taking  of  nauseou.) 
draughts,  or  other  drugs,  oocastoni 
a  shaking  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Simitar  effeds  arise  from  uuplea- 
sant  odoure  ;  and,  if  a  person  sod- 
denly  withdra^^  from  the  sun  intp 
the  shade,  or  from  a  light  place 
il^to  a  dark  room,  an  inclination  to 
shudder  will  be  the  immediate 
consequence.— Those  readers,  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  farther 
explanations  of  these  ideas,  will 
derive  instruftion  from  the  perusal 
of  Dr.  JA.cKsoi!r*s  Treatise  on  Me* 
dical  SympaJtky,  (8vo.  4s.) — Some 
ingenious  conjedurps  on  this  sub- 
jed  also  occur  in  Dr.  An  a^  S^ita's 
Theory  qf  Moral  Sentiments. 

SYRUP,  a  soiation  of  sugar, 
frequently  employed  as  9  vehicle 

N4  for 
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Ibrrarioas  medicines  $  fcmitug  a 
tweet  liqoor,  of  a  thick  con- 
•istence,  which  b  made  by  com- 
bining  saccharine  matter  with 
water,  vinegar,  or  the  juices  of 
vegetables. 

Syrups  were  formerly  considered 
as  medicines  of  considerable  effi* 
cacy;  but,  at  present,  they  are 
used  chiefly  for  sheathing,  or  con* 
coaling  the  taste  of  nauseous  sub- 
stances; yet,  as  there  are  certain 
^Irugs,  which  are  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable in  this  form,  we  shall  give 
a  few  dire6&ons  for  preparing  them: 
first,  the  vessels  emj^oyed  ought 
to  be  weU  tinned,  and  kept  per- 
feQ\j  clean,  lest  any  impure  mat- 
ters be  introduced :  the  sugar 
•hould  be  doubly  refined,  and  dis- 
solved in  a  water-bath,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2QOZ,  to  one  pint  of 
water,  or  any  other  liquid :  the 
whole  is  then  suffered  to  stand  for 
24  hours,  when  the  scum  must 
be  removed,  the  syrup  be  strained, 
and  poured  into  a  vessel,  where 
It  remains  dll  the  following  day. 
If  any  saccharine  crust  tlien  ap- 
pear, it  ought  to  be  taken  off  the 
surface,  and  the  liquor  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Syrup  of  Vinegar  i-^^hei  2\ 
pints  df  vinegar  be  boiled  with 
9111)8.  of  douUe-refined  sugar,  till 
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a  qrrap  be  fornix.  This  solution 
ts  very  pleasant  ;^is  oflenemployed 
in  mucilaginous  mixtures  j  and, 
from  its  cheapness,  is  far  prdinrable 
to  the  sjrrup  of  lemons. 

Etnedc  Syrup  consists  of  two 
drains  of  finely  pulverized  glass  of 
antimony,  and  12  ok.  of  Rhenish* 
wine:  these  ingredients  must  be 
digested  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  when  the  liquor  ought  to  be 
strained  Ithrough  paperj  mixed  with 
double-refined  sugar,  and  made 
into  a  syrup  in  the  usual  manner. 
This  preparation  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  emetic  pro- 
perties of  the  antunony,  and  is 
peculiarly  calculated  for  children, 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  taste. 

Syrup  of  Lemon-juice ;— Let  five 
parts  of  double-refined  sugar,  and 
three  parts  of  filtred  lemon-juice 
be  incorporated,  so  as  to  form  a 
syrup.  The  juices  of  mulberries, 
raspberries,  and  black  currants, 
may  be  converted  into  syrup  ia 
a  similar  manner :  they  are  all 
cooling,  pleasant  liquids,  and  may 
be  advantageously  employed  for 
mitigating  thirst  in  bilious,  or  in- 
flammatory disorders ;  and  also  for 
gargling  the  fauces,  in  cases  of 
mfiammation  of  the  mouth  and 
tonsils. 
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TACAMAHACA,  agummy-i«- 
61  nous  substance,  obtained  from  the 
Carolina  Poplar.  The  best  sort  is 
colle^ed  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
in  gourd-shells :  it  is  somewhat 
soft  and  un6bious,  of  a  pale-green, 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  a  fragrant 
idour,  resembling  that  of  amber- 


grease,  or  lavender.  The  drug 
commonly  met  with,  in  the  shops, 
consists  of  variegatied  semi-tran. 
sparent  grains,  procured  from  the 
sap  exu<&ng  through  incisions  made 
in  the  poplar ;  and  which  are  greatly 
inferior  to  the  genuine  species. 
Tacamahaca'is  chiefly  employed 
extcr* 
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exterBally,  for  discusgmg  tumors, 
promottDg  their  matucation,  and 
mitigating  pains  in  the  limbs  ^ 
thoogii  the  finer  sort  may  be  ad- 
vantageou^y  used  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  other  balsamics. 

TALC,  a  species  of  fossil,  found 
ui£ngland,  Bohemia,  Spain,  &c. 
comprehending  3  varieties,  namely : 

1.  The  Taldte,  or  Scaly  Talc,  is 
dug  in  small  light  scales,  which 
adhere  to  the  fingers :  it  is  white, 
intermixed  with  green ;  and,  when 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  imparts  a 
bright  gloss. 

2.  The  Fenetian,  or  Common 
Talc,  is  sdso  white,  interspersed 
with  green  or  red  veins, 

3.  The  Schistose  Talc  is  of  a 
«laty  natui^,  and  a  grey  hue,  spot- 
led  with  white,  green,  or  bluei 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes white  and  scaly. 

Tbb  mineral  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring compositions  for  earthen 
vessels  :  on  account  of  its  smooth- 
ness, brightness,  and  unduous 
/quality,  it  has  b^n  celebrated  as  a 
cosmetic;  and  various  un^ccess- 
iiii  experiments  have  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  extrad  from  it«pils, 
salts,  and  other  supposed  ingredi- 
ents.— When  combined  with  al- 
kaline salts,  it  is  fusible  in  a  strong 
heat,  and  forms  a  transparent, 
handsome,  greenish-yellow  .glass  ; 
if  equal  portions  of  talc  and  of 
chalk  be  melted  together  with  one- 
Iburth  part  of  borax,  the  mixture 
will  produce  a  fine  pellucid  green- 
ish glass,  which  is  of  considerable 
•lustre  and  hardness:  gypsous  earths 
may  ako  with  advantage  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  chalk,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  beautiful,  pellucid  yel>ow 
glass,  of  equal  brightness  and  du- 
jr^Liilit^.^Talc  is  subjed,  on  im- 
fwiaXion,  to  a  duty  of  2|d,  per  lb. 
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TALLOW,  Is  tbe.fal  of  certain 
animals,  properly  boiled  and  claii* 
fied.  It  may  be  procured  fTQia 
almost  every  creature,  excepting 
worms  and  inseds;  though  the 
best  and  largest  quantities  are  ob^ 
tained  trom  bullocks,  sheep,  hpgs, 
and  bears. 

Considerable  quantities  of  tallov 
are  consumed  by  salt-boilers,  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  a  large 
grain  to  the  salt :  it  is  also  uscid 
m  the  manufai^ture  of  soap,  au^ 
particularly  in  making  candles. 
By  the  7  Geo.  III.  c.  12  (conti* 
nued  by  subsequent  ads  till  25th 
March,  I8O6),  tallow,  or  grease, 
including  lard,  may  be  imported 
from  any  pail  of  Europe,  free  of 
duly  j  provided  it  be  regularly  en- 
tered and  landed ;  otherwise,  it  is 
subjed  to  the  charge  of  10s.  id. 
per  cwt. 

TAM  ARIND-TREE,  or  TtfOTfl- 
rindus  Indica,  L.  a  native  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  of  America* 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  where  it  attains 
the  height  of  30  or  40  feet. 

The  fruit  of  this  tr^ee  resembles  9 
bean-pod ;  is  eight  ii^hes  in  lengthj 
and  contains  from  3  to  4  hard 
seeds,  covered  with  a  deep-brown 
viscid  pulp,  which  is  of  a  pleasant 
siib-acid  taste.  When  taken  in  th^ 
quantity  of  from  three  drams  to  aa 
ounce,  this  pulp  proves  a  gentle 
laxative  -,  at  the  same  time  allevi- 
ates thirst ;  and  mitigates  immo- 
derate heat.  Farther,  it  increases 
the  operation  of  manna,  and  simi- 
lar sweet  purgatives,  while  it  weak- 
ens tlie  atlion  of  the  more  drastic, 
and  especially  of  resinous,  drugs : 
hence  it  forms  an  useful  ingredient 
in  various  medici  gal  preparations.-— 
Tamarinds  pay,  on  importation, 
2|d.  per  lb. 

TANNING,  is  the  art  of  pre- 
paring 
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paring  leather  fiDm  raw  skms  and 
fanies,  so  as  to  render  it  more  pli- 
ant and  durable. 

Hie  processes  employed  for  th» 
parpose,  arc  various ;  every  tan- 
ner adopting  some  peculiar  me* 
tfiod :  vWe  have  therefoi^  sele^ed 
the  fdlowing,  which  is  pradisrd 
with  little  di§erence,  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity  5  where-  the 
leather  is  divided  into  three  sorts, 
known  under  the  names  of  backs, 
or  butts,  hides,  and  skins. 

The  strongest  hides  arc  scleded 
for  the  Imits  j  and,  after  beinff  di- 
vested of  the  horns,  they  are  laid  in 
heaps  for  one  or  two  days  .during 
the  summer,  and  for  the  space  of 
live  or  six,  in  the  winter.  Next, 
they  are  suspended  on  poles  in  a 
smoke-htmse,  or  room  contiinlng  a 
6rc  made  of  wet  tan,  to  indiKC  a 
slight  degree  of  putrefa6iion,  so  that 
the  hair  may  be  stripped  oft'j  an  ob- 
}e€t  which  is  efFedcd  by  spreading 
auch  hides  on  a  wooden  horse,  and 
scraping  them  with  a  curved  knife. 
They  are  then  immersed  in  water, 
to  be  cleansed  from  all  dirt,  and 
extended  a  second  time  on  the 
horse,  when  all  extraneous  matters 
must  be  carefully  removed.  The 
hides  are  now  steeped  in  a  pit 
containing  ooze,  or  a  strong  liquor, 
prepared  by  infusing  ground  oak- 
hark  in  water;  after  which  they 
are  plunged  into  another  pit,  con- 
taining water  powerfully  impreg- 
nated with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  an 
acid  obtained  from  rye  or  bailey. 
They  are  next  immersed  in  another 
pit  tilled  with  water ;  a  stratum  of 
park  being  strewed  between  each 
hide.  In  the  course  of  5  or  6 
weeks,  the  skins  are  taken  out; 
and  the  Water,  together  with  tlie 
di-cayed  bark,  being  removed,  the 
pit  is  a  second  time  filled  with 
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ooxe;  (he  haicB  are  again  mace* 
rated,  with  sttnlar  strata  betW^eeii 
each,  for  three  months*  The  same 
operation  is  then  repeated  a  Mtrd^ 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  three  moadu^ 
a  fourth  time :  here  the  hides  fe* 
main  for  three  months  k)nger,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  mej  are 
completely  tanned;  being  thus 
drawn  out,  they  are  suspended  on 
,  poles;  when,  after  being  compressed 
by  a  steel  pin,  they  are  beaten  by 
'wooden  hammen,  or  beetles,  to 
render  them  smooth;  and  then 
dried  for  sale. 

The  leather,  known  tmdtr  the 
name  of  hides,  is  made  hem  the 
skins  of  cows,  and  those  of  lighter 
oxen,  in  the  following  manner: 
The  horns  are  first  taken  ofiT,  the 
hides  washed  and  inimersed  in  a 
pit  full  of  lime-water,  where  thejr 
remain  for  a  few  davs;  after  whic4 
the  hair  is  strippea  off,  as  above 
described.  They  now  undergo 
various  processes,  similar  to  those 
already  detailed,  excepting  that  the 
ooze  is  not  at  firstof  eqnal  strength ; 
and  that  the  hides  are  shifted  every 
second  or  third  day,  for  the  space 
of  six  months,  into  a  stronger  li- 
quor; being  at  lei^th  put  into  a 
very  rich  ooze,  where  ibey  are 
turned  twice  every  week,  for  two 
or  three  months.  Thus  prepared, 
they  sre  carried  to  another  pit, 
with  layers  of  bark  arranged  be- 
tween each  hide;  the  process  being 
again  repeated  ibr  a  similar  period, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  and  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the 
butts.  Both  species  of  leatlier  here 
described,  are  employed  for  the 
soles  of  pumps,  shoes,  boots,  &c. ; 
being  finer  or  stronger,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

The  last  division  of  leather  is  that 

of^  skins,  which  includes  all  that  is 

manu* 
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tnaDofadarecl  from  those  of  calves, 
dog^,  &c.  Tliev  are  washed  in 
'water;  then  plunged  in  time- 
"water,  and'  deprived  of  their  hair 
by  th^  same  operation  as  hides  -, 
after  removing  all  uneven  and  su- 
perfluous matters,  the  skins  are 
soaked  in  a  pit  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  dung  of  pigeons,  mr 
a  week  or  ten  days,  in  order  to  ex- 
trad  all  the  particles  of  lime, 
grease,  &c.  Next,  they  are  treat- 
ed in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
hides }  and,  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  months,  they  will  be  suffici« 
endy  tanned. — ^^^e  leather  thus 
prepared,  is  now  conveyed  to  the 
currier  5  and,  after  undergoing  the 
process  detailed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10,  it 
is  used  for  the  upper  parts  of  boots, 
shoes,  &c. 

Such  are  the  old  methods  com- 
moply  pra6Used  in  tanning :  these, 
however,  being  too  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive, various  expedients  have 
lately  been  devised,  with  a  view  to 
shorten  the  respedive  processes, 
and  to  Procure  substitutes  for  oak- 
bark.  Thus,  Dr.  Macbriob  pro- 
posed the  use  of  vitriolic  acid,  in- 
stead of  that  obtained  from  vege- 
tables )  which,  having  been  found 
veiy  serviceable  for  distending  the 
Dores  of  the  skins  intended  for 
vuUSf  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  tanners ;  as  it  improves  the  lea- 
ther in  point  of  durability  $  and  at 
the  same  time  tends  to  facilitate  or 
simpHfy  the  operations.  He  also 
recommended  lime-water  to  be 
substituted  for  the  common  fiuid^ 
to  promote  the  extradion  of  the 
astringent  matter  from  the  oak- 
bark  ',  but,  the  former  being  very 
powerful,  and  apt  to  iiyure  the  tex- 
ture of  the  leather,  it  is  seldom 
employed. 

Oak-leaves,  gall-nuts,  dried  and 
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pnSvcrized  heath,  Ae  barks  of  the 
birch  and  willow-trees,  the  dried 
and  powdered  leavia  of  the  wild 
laurel,  and  numerous  other  vege- 
table produdions,  have  been  triSd, 
and  proposed,  as  useful  subsdtutes 
for  oak-bark  :  numerous  expert^ 
ments  were  also  made  with  plants; 
by  GLBDii^cH,  BAtXTsca,  Bok- 
MEB,  and  other  writers ;  but,  as  we 
state  the  results  of  these  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  work,  it  remains  only 
to  mention  the  following  patents, 
among  the  multitude  granted' at 
different  periods;  namely:  I. 
The  privilege  obtained  by  Mr.  Sit- 
MUEL  AsHTON,  in  January,  1794, 
for  his  new  method  of  tanning.—- 
2.  Mr.  John  Tuckee's  patent^ 
dated  in  May,  I795,  for  a  mode  of 
tanning  and  making  leather  in  a 
much  shorter  period,  and  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  than  can  be  effeded 
by  the  common  method. — 3.  Mr. 
William  Desmond's,  in  January, 
179^  3  for  a  process  communicated 
to  him  (by  M.  Seouin),  (A'  tan- 
ning hides,  &c.  by  rendering  them 
more  solid  and  incorruptible  in 
water.— 4.  Mr.  RoBifATCEoss's, 
in  April,  1797,  for  a  tan-pit  on  a 
new  construction,  and  a  method  of 
tanning  in  one- half  of  the  usual 
time,&c. — 5.  Mr.FaANcis  Brbw- 
iN'tf,  in  June,  1799»  for  *n  im- 
proved process  of  tanning  hides  and 
skins. — ^As  the  specification  of  these 
patents,  however  interesting  to  the 
tanner,, are  partly  too  diffuse,  and 
partly  of  such  nature  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  abridgment,  the  curious 
reader  will  consah  the  1  st,  3d,  6lh, 
and  lltb  vols,  of  the  Reperturuof 
Arts,  Sec.  where  full  specifications 
are  inserted,  and  occasionally  il- 
lustrated with  plates. — See  also 
CuRRTiNG,  Hides,  Lsatuee, 
Skins,  &c. 

Tak- 
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Tks^EK'e-jiAKK,  or  TaMNBI|*8 

WASTR.    SeeHoT-BBD)  and  Ma- 
liuKB,  vol.  lii.  p.  160. 

TANSY,  the  Common,  or  Ta- 
nacetum  vulgare,  L.  an  indigenous 
peroiniai,  growing  in  elevated 
meadows  and  pastures,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  swampy  si- 
tuations; flowering  in  the  month 
of  June. 

.This  plant  possesses  a  warm,  hit- 
ter taste  ^  it  is  deobstruent,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate ;  and  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  The 
tender  leaves  are  sometimes  em^ 
ployed  to  impart  a  colour  and  fla- 
vour to  puddings :  according  to 
Dr.  With  SB  I  NO,  its  seeds  are  an 
excellent  vermifuge  j  and,  if  anr 
animal  substance  be  rubbed  with 
this  herb,  it  will  be  effectually  pre- 
served from  the  attacks  of  the 
Jiesh-Jiy.  —  Tansy-tea  is  recom- 
mended as  a  prevcntlTe  of  the 
^ott/.— From  the  expressed  juice  of 
ihis  vegetable,  the  Finlanders  ob- 
tain a  green  djfc,  —  The  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows  and  sheep,  but  re- 
fused by  horses,  goats,  and  hogs. 

TAPE-WORM,  or  Taenia,  is 
one  of  ibe  most  tormenting  worms, 
breeding  in  the  bowels  of  the 
low^r  animals,  as  well  as  of  man- 
kind, and  consibting  of  several  spe- 
cies, namely  3  the  armed  and  un- 
arn-iCd  ;  the  long  and  short-limbed, 
or  broad  tape-worm ;  but  that  most 
frequently  occurring  in  Britain,  is 
ihtsoUum,  which  moves  about,  and 
has  a  regular  round  head,  resem- 
bling a  wart.  It  is  from  one,  to 
twenty  yards  and  upwards  in 
length :  tlie  body  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  articulated  rings,  or 
joints,  by  which  it  attaches  it- 
self to  the  membranes  of  tlie  intes- 
tines. 

Tlie  symptoms  by  which  the  pre- 
sence of  this  creature  may  be  as* 
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certaiped,  are  those  of  worms  tq 
genera],  such  as  nausea 5  vomiting; 
giddiness ;  indigestion  j  colic ;  and 
flatulence :  the  patient  feels  a  pres- 
sure in  certain  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men J  which,  on  shifting  its  place, 
naostly  produces  a  chilling  sensa- 
tion in  the  lower  belly,  or  in  the 
back.  A  more  certain,  and  in- 
deed the  only  criterion  is,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  one  or  more  pieces  of 
the  worm  itself. 

Cure: — An  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  reme  lies  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  tried,  with  xmrious 
success  :  nor  can  such  diversity  of 
efffds  appear  surprizing,  if  the 
difficulty  of  expelling  the  tape- 
worm be  considered  J  as,  in  the 
attempt,  portions  are  frequently 
broken  off  and  discharged  : ,  Na- 
ture having  endowed  this  monster 
with  a  power  of  regeneration,  it 
soon  acquires  its  former  size,  and 
excites  the  same  tilrbulent  motions. 
We  shall,  therefore,  ^tatc  only 
those  remedies  which  appear  to  b^ 
the  mo§t  efficacious. 

1.  The  following  celebrated  spe- 
cific of  Mad.  NouFFBB,  was  pur- 
chased, and  published,  by  the  King 
of  France : — On  the  day  previous 
to  taking  the  specific,  the  patient 
is  to  refrain  from  food  after  dinner, 
till  about  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  a  panada  should  be 
prepared,  of  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  2  or  3  oz.  of  good  fresh 
butter,  and  2  oz.  of  bread,  cut 
into  thin  slices  -,  adding  a  sufficient 
portion  of  salt ;  in  this  state,  it  is 
to  be  eaten :  shortly  after,  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  white- wine  are  to 
be  swallowed.  On  the  succeeding 
morning,  he  ought  to  take  flom 
2  to  3  drams  of  the  root  of  the 
maleFBBN  (PolypodiumJUir  mas, 
L.)  colleded  in  autumn,  and  finely 
pulverized ;  pore  water  or  tea  may 
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tervd  as  a  vetiicle.  If  the  medl* 
cine  occasion  nausea,  any  aroma- 
tic may  be  chewed,  but  without 
■wallowing  it ;  or,  siroog  vinegar 
may  be  inhaled^  in  order  to  check 
the  sickness  j  but  if,  notwithstand- 
ing these  endeavours,  the  powder 
be  rejedcd,  the  dose  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  the  patient  should  en- 
deavour to  rest,,  as  soon  as  the 
sickness  subsides.  About  two  hours 
after,  one  half  of  the  following 
preparation  should  be  given,  name- 
ly :  Mercury,  fourteen  times  snb- 
limtcd  (caUmel  will  answer  the 
same  purpose) ;  and  seled  resin  of 
«catmnony,  ten  grains  each  \  fresh 
gamboge,  6  or  7  '  grains  :  reduce 
<he  whole  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
#brm  it  into  two  boluses,  by  means 
of  a  conserve :  these  are  to  be 
taken  at  two  different  times.  Dur- 
ing the  operation,  as  well  as  after 
•administering  each  bolus,  weak  tea 
-should  be  allowed  in  copious 
•draughts.  When  the  worm  is  ex- 
pelled, a  bason  of  broHi,  and  the 
customary  diet,  may  again  be  re- 
sorted to.  If,  however,  the  crea- 
ture should  be  discharged  pre- 
viously to  using  the  second  dose, 
only  the  greater  half  of  it,  or,  a 
■portion  of  Epsom  salt,  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

2.  The  method  of  carrying  off 
the  tape-worm,  recommended  by 
Hbrrbnschwanot,  is  as  follows: 
The  patient  must  swallow  one  dram 
of  the  male  fern  two  successive 
■mornings,  before  breakfast;  and, 
in  the  evening,  two  hours  after  a 
light  supper.     On  the  third  morn- 
ings the  following  powder  is  like- 
wise to  be  taken  before  breakfast^ 
•and  followed  by  large  potions  of 
I  weak  tea  :  Take  of  purified  gam- 
boge,  12  grains}    salt  of  worm- 
wood- 20  grains,  and  Stahkbt's 
*f08p  (a  composition  of  distilled  oil 
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and  6xed  vegetable  alkaU)  2graiu8| 
the  whole  to  be  duly  incorporated : 
three  hours  after,  J  oz.  of  castor- 
oil  is  to  be  swallowed  in  a  cup  of 
beef-tea,  and  repeated  once  or 
twice  at  similar  intervals.  If  the 
worm  be  still  retained,,  a  clyster, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  water,  with  3  oz.  of  castor- 
oil,  must  be  injeded  in  the  even- 
ing, which  is  generally  produdive 
of^the  desired  efFed. 

3v  The  last  of  these  specks  (as 
they  are  vainly  styled),  b  that  which 
Mathibu,  an  apothecary  of  Ber- 
lin, lately  asserted  to  have  jdisco- 
vered ;  and  for  which  the  present 
King  of  Prussia  honoured  him  with 
a  title,  and  pension  for  life :  the 
following  are  its  ingredients :  Take 
filings  of  pure  tin,  1  oz. ;  pow- 
dered male  fern,  6  drams  \  worm- 
seed,  I  oz.  J  powdeied  root  of  ja- 
lap, and  polychrest  salt  fvitria^ 
lated  kali  J ,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  the  whde 
to  be  properly  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  honey,  so  as  to 
form  an  eleduary,  which  may  be 
marked  No.  1.  Farther,  take  pow- 
dered root  of  jalap,  polychrest  salt, 
of  each  2  scruples ;  scammony  (of 
Aleppo),  1  scruple;  gamboge,  10 
grains :  these  articles  are  also  to  be 
formed  into  an  eledoary  with  ho- 
ney, and  to  be  noted  No.  2.  The 
patient  should,  for  several  davs 
previous  to  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
observe  a  very  moderate  diet,  con- 
sisthig  of  panada,  and  light  vegeta- 
ble food ;  but  he  ought  especially 
to  use  salted  provisions,  such  as 
herrings,  &c.  After  these  prepa- 
ratory measures,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
the  eleduary^  Na  1,  is  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours,  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  ^  sensation  of  the  worm 
be  felt  in  the  intestines;  when  one 
tea-spoonful  of  the  eleduary,No.2, 
is  to  be  given  every  two  hours,  till 
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the  crettttnre  he  Qium$rged,  Snoold 
it,  however,  fail  of  saccess,  2  or  J 
taA^Ie-spoooftds  of  fresh  castor-oil 
•re  to  be  taken  by  te  mouth,  or  a 
clyster,  coosi  sting  chiefly  o£  this 
oil,  ought  to  be  administered.  The 
contriver  of  this  method  prudently 
iibserves,  that  the  use  of  such  ac- 
^e  medicines,  should  be  direded 
by  a  skilful  pfijrsician,  on  account 
€f  the  material  diflTerence  in  the 
•ex,  age,  and  constitution  of  indi- 
Tiduals.  He  ferther  remarks,  diat 
•s  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 
No.  1,  greatly  depends  on  the  qua- 
Bty  of  the  male  fern ;  care  should 
betaken,  that  the  root  of  the  Po/y- 
podiumfiiix  mas,  and  not  of  a  spu* 
rious  variety,  be  sele6ted  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  even  of  the  ge- 
nuine root,  only  the  medullary  part 
is  to  be  pulverized  :  in  this  state, 
it  assumes  a  reddish  colour. 

On  reviewing  these  boasted  re- 
medies, it  becomes  evident  that 
their  principal  efficacy  is  derived 
from  the  male  fern,  properly  com- 
bined with  drastic  purgatives; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  auxiliary  ingredients  have,  in 
some  worm-cases,  proved  equally 
successful.  But  all  those  drugs 
having  been  known  to  the  medic^ 
ili^orld  for  centuries,  it  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  surprize,  that  a  man, 
like  Matri£U,  should  have  the 
effrontery  to  offer  this  duster  of 
vermifuges  as  things  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  obtain  from  the  roytfl 
hand,  a  gilt  laurel,  for  which  others 
have  for  past  ages,  toiled  in  vain  ! 
Nay,  we  are  informed  that,  in  a 
particular  case,  his  pretended  spe- 
cific has  also  failed.— Quackery 
remains  the  same,  whether  covered 
with  embroidered  scarlet,  or  with 
rags. 

Elcdtricity  has,  likewise,  been 
recommended  for  the  renioval  df 
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this  troublesome  inhabitant  of  tW 
human  body,  especially  after  taking 
a  brisk  laxative  in  the  niDming.— • 
Phjrsicians  on  the  Contiiient  Save 
remarked,  that  in  persons  who 
had  eaten  a  sapper  of  strawberries, 
the  tape- worm  couAd  be  traced  to 
different  parts  of  the  abdonen,  by 
means  of  deftric  sparks  dawn 
firom  •  wooden  poiat,  and  carefiiliy 
direded  to  the  body,  se  diat  it 
could  afterwards  t)e  easily  cx^ 
petled. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  effica« 
dous  method  of  exterminating  this 
worm  }  and  which  has  6«qoently 
been  amended  «dtfa  the  desired  ef* 
fe^.  Three  or  four  days,  pcert- 
ously  to  the  use  of  openiog  medi- 
cines, from  oae  Co  three  tea-stxxini' 
fills  of  a  solution  of  tartari^ed  an* 
timony  (2  grmas  in  4  oz.  of  water), 
is  to  be  taken  thnee  times  a-dsf : 
on  the  fourth  day,  a  purging  pow^ 
der,  composed  of  caioaiel  aad  jar 
lap,  from  3  to  6  grains  each,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  patient  is  moved 
with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  most 
be  administered  befoce  breakfast  ^ 
but  he  should  endeavour  to  check 
vomiting.  In  case  this  dose  prove 
not  sufficiently  powerful,  its  ope- 
rsition  may  be  promoted  by  the  in* 
ternal  use  and  external  application 
of  castor-oil.  Dtuing  the  passage 
of  the  worm,  care  most  be  iakca 
not  to  interrupt  its  progfess ;  as  it 
has  been  observed,  on  the  least  ir* 
ritation,  either  to  return  into  the 
body,  or  to  break  off  suddenly ;  ia 
consequence  of  wbk;h,  the  whole 
complaint  will  t>e  renewed :  hence 
it  would  be  advisable' to  sit  on  a 
vessel  containing  lukewarm  milk» 
into  which  it  m^y  gradually  de- 
scend ;  a  pra6tice  that  has  oftea 
been  attended  with  success. 

Tapioca.    SeeCASSAVA. 

TAR,  a  ibkk,  tAfLck,  QoAiiotta 
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tttatter,  extni^bed  from  old  pnvB 
and  FIR  trees,  by  1lieir<xmibiutioQ 
ii  a  close,  smodienDg  beat ;  (see 
Td.  ill.  p.  364)*  it  may  alio  be 
procured  from  pit-coal ;  and  fcr 
aacb  purpoee.  Lord  Dundonaxo 
obtained  m  patent,  of  wbicb  wc 
bare  given  a  condse  account  in 
ivLxj.  .pp.  17,  and  18. 

Xtr  k  an  aiticle  of  great  ntility, 
botb  in  mani^idnves,  and  for  va- 
noiiseeonomical  purposes:  it  like* 
wise  ai^ds  security  to  trees,  from 
tbe  ravages  of  hares,  and  ot^ec  pre- 
datory animals  :  thus,,  if  one  part 
«f  tar  be  miixed  with  six  or  seven 
parts  of  grease*  and  the  composi« 
tion  be  laid  «n  the  bark  with  a 
brash,  it  will  efiedually  defend 
plantationB,  -and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  trees  fn>m  being  Ifork- 
Sound;  a  disease  that  often  oc- 
curs, ^om  tbe  injudicious  use  of 
sar  and  lime.  There  ape,  however,, 
some  delicate  shrubs,  to  which  this 
mixture  cannot  be  safely  or  conve- 
niently applied  :  'hence,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  'surround  them  with 
twine  covered  with  tar  -,  and,  as 
this  fluid  is  apt  to  lose  its  odour, 
en  exposure  to  tlie  air,  it  must  be 
occasionally  reneu-^d. 

Though  considerable  quantities 
of  tar  are  prepared  in.  Britain,  yet, 
as  they  are  insufficient  to  supply 
the  market,  a  great  number  of  bar- 
rels is  aniHially  imported  from  Swe- 
den, Russia,  America,  and  other 
countries;  in  consequence  of  which. 
It  if  subje^d  to  certain  duties, 
amounting  from  12s.  l|d.  to  14s. 
4-1  d.  per  Uist,  accordingly  as  it  is 
shipped  in  British,  or  fordgn  ves- 
fels. 

Tar  was  formerly  in  great  repute 
as  a  medicine,  both  in  its  original 
state,  and  .also  in  infusions  with 
water.  It  has  been  greatly  re- 
commcftded  by  £ishop  Bbbrl&t> 
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in  the  MvERAJv  of  cattle;  and 
likewise  ia  cold  and  phle^aatic 
habits  of  mankind ;  as  it  not  only 
raises  the  pulse,  and  accelerates  the 
circulation,  but  at  the  same  tune 
exhilarates  the  animal  spiriu.  At 
present,  however,  tai^watcr  is  sel- 
dom employed;  though  it  doubt* 
less  niay,  Jn  some  cases,  be  uaed 
with  advantage ;  and  especially  ia 
external  applications  ior  sdngs,'^ 
Thus,  if  a  person  stung  by  wasps, 
bees,  &c.  apply  to  the  tol^ured  part 
a  pledget  dipped  in  soda  irqnid,  it 
will  instantaneously  niitigate  acute 
pain,  while  it  prevents  awclling 
and  other  consequences. 
Tare.     See  Vetch. 

cunculus,  L.  is  a  hardy  exotic  plant, 
growing  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the 
warmer  climates  of  Europe;  and 
which  is  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
eolinary  uses.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  parting  tbe  roots,  wiucb 
will  flourish  in  any  garden  soil  ^ 
the  herb  flowering  in  July,  and 
producing 'ripe  seeds  in  autumn. 

Tarragon  is  a  hot,  bitter  vege- 
table, and  is  frequently  eaten  widi 
lettuces,  or  other  cold  salad-herbs ; 
though  it  is  occasionally  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  soups.-^Its  seeds  are 
very  pungent,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  the  more 
costly  fpices  obtained  from  tbe 
Indies. 

TARRAS,  Tbxras,  or  Traa^, 
a  species  of  argillaceous  earth, 
found  in  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
whence  it  is  annually  imported  5 
being  subjed  to  the  duty  of  6|d. 
per  bushel.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow- 
ish  colour,  containing  numerous 
particles  of  «par,  and  other  hetero* 
geneous  matters. 

When  reduced  to  powder,  ami 

mixed  with  water,  terras  forms  a 

most  durable  cement  or  mortar, 

which 
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..  wbkh  IS  advantageoiuljr  cmplcyecl 
for  Uoiog  basons,  cbtems^  or  other 
reservoirs. 

Id  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Transao 
iiom  of  ike  Society  for  the  Encou" 
ragement  of  Arts,  kc.  for  17S7, 
we  meet  witb^a  commanication  by 
Mr.  Moke,,  stating,  that  a  species 
nf  retf  earth  has  b^n  discovered  in 
fjbc  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Ja- 
KMuca,  which  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  tarra8>  in  all  buildings  under 
water.  Thas,  if  one  measure  of  such 
earth  be  nuxed  with  an  equal  por- 
^  Ikn  of  sand,  and  a  double  quan- 
^t>'of  wjcll-slacked  lime,  the  whole 
will  form  a  cement,  excellently 
adapted  for  coostruding  dams, 
bridges,  or  any  other  edifice  in  wa- 
ter >  as  it  speedily  hardens,  and  ac- 
quires the  durability  of  stone. 

TARTAR,  a  concrete  saline  mat- 
ter, which  separates  from  wines^ 
aRer  they  have  undergone  com- 
plete fermentation :  it  adheres  to 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  cask,  in 
led  or  whitish -grey  cr3rstals,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  6f  the  liquor. 
In  this  state,  it  is  called  crude  tar- 
iar ;  having  a  sub-acid  taste,  and 
being  with  diRiculty  soluble  in 
water. 

fiy  repeated  solution,  filtration, 
and  crystallization,  crude  tartar 
may  be  depurated  or  divested  of 
all  gross  and  impure  particles, 
when  it  is  called  crystals  of  tartar; 
9nd,  if  these  be  reduced  to  powder, 
cream  of  tartar, 

.  This  salt  b  a  mild,  cooling  and 
aperient  medicine :  if  half  or  a 
whole  ounce  of  it  be  taken  in  sub- 
stance, with  treacle,  or  any  other 
vehicle,  it  proves  an  etfedual  pur- 
gative. Farther,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  it  affords,  witji  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar,  an  agreeable  aci- 
dulated drink,  vhich  is  ot  great 
•ervlce  in  ardent  fevers  i  and  like- 
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wise  forms  t  pleasant  beven^ 
during  the  summer. 

TiRTAA-BMBTic,  oT  Tartarized 
Antimony,  is  prepared,  according 
to  the  London  College,  by  boiling 
in  a  glass  vessel,  3  oz.  of  crocus 
of  antimony,  and  4  oz.  of  crystals 
of  tartar,  in  2^  pbts  of  distilled 
water,  for  about  15  minutes;  whca 
thesolution  should  befiltred  through 
paper,  and  the  strained  liquor  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  in  order  to  f^rm 
crystals."— This  preparation  is  em- 
ployed as  an  emetic,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  far  superior  to  an/ 
other  composition  of  antimony ;  as 
it  operates  powerfully,  without  dfc- 
ordering  the  constitution.  When 
the  full  eflfed  of  an  emetic  is  re* 
quired,  the  dose  varies  from  2  to 
4  grains ;  though  it  may  be  more 
advantageously  administered  in 
smaller  quantities,  as  a  nauseat- 
ing and  sudorific  medidoe. — Dr, 
HuFBLAND  has  observcd,  that  one 
scruple  of  starch,  combined  with 
a  jingle  grain  df  emetic  tartar* 
operates  with  greater  speed,  and 
certainty,  than  a  full  dose  of  the 
latter. 

1' ASTE,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  one  of  the  five  senses,  or  that 
faculty  which  enables  all  organized 
beings  to  discern  the  various  im- 
pressions produced  by  diRerent 
substances  on  the  tongue  aud  the 
palate :  thus  we  can  distinguish 
sweet  from  bitter,  and  salt  from 
acid. 

This  sense,  being  peculiarly  re* 
fined  in  man,  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  numerous  nerves  con- 
neded  with  the  mouth.  Unhealthy 
persons,  the  taste  is  very  acute  ^ 
but,  if  the  pQpiilee,  or  nervous 
warts,  be  weakened,  by  excess  ia 
eating  hot  and  highly -iea^oned 
soups,  or  other  food  5  or  by  drink- 
ing spirituous  liquors  i  by  induU 
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getice  in  smoking,  kc. ;  or  by  age; 
the  impression  of  savoury  sub- 
stances is  gradaally  weakened^  and 
this  organ  at  Idngth  greatly  impair- 
ed. Ttic  most  certain  method  of 
prescribing  snch  useful  sense,  con- 
sists in  adopting  the  stridest  tem- 
perance, both  with  respe6t  to  food, 
and  drink:  in  this  manner,  we 
may  at  all  times  not  only  partake 
"With  pleasure  of  our  homely  provi- 
sion, but  also  relish  with  a  superior 
^icgree  of  satisfa^on  the  more  lux- 
Qnous  dishes,  that  may  occasion- 
ally be  introduced  at  our  tables. 
At  all  events,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Immiliating  sensatioils,  which  daily 
reminds  us  of  our  animal  nature. 

TEA-TREE,  or  TA^d,  L.  a  ge- 
stis  of  shnibs  consisting  of'  two 
species  ;  namely,  1.  the  Bohea,  or 
Black  Tea  ^  and,  2.  the  viridis,  or 
Green  Tea;  both  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  China  and  Japsn,  where 
they  attain  the  height  of  5  or  5  feet. 

The  Tea-tree  produces  flowers 
firotlar  to  thost  of  the  Dog-rose, 
and  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits 
of  the  size  of  sloes,  two  or  three 
growing  together : — ^it  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  temperate  climates 
of. Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Indies^ 
by  setting  the  seeds  in  holes,  about 
five  inches  deep,  and  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other.  No 
particular  care  is  requisite  in  its 
culture ;  but  the  ground  must  be 
cleared  of  weeds:  at  the  ejcpira- 
tion  of  three  years,  the  leaves  are 
fit  to  be  gdtlicfed.  Great  pains 
are  taken  in  colledingthem  singly, 
at  three  diflPerent  times ;  namely, 
about  the  middle  of  February;  in 
the  beginning  of  March  -,  and  iiT 
April.  Although  some  writers  as- 
sert, that  they  are  first  exposed  to 
the  steam  ot  boiling  water,  and 
then  dried  on  copper  plates;  yet 
we  understand  from  indubitable 
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authority,  that  such  leaves  are  sim^ 
ply  dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended 
over  a  fire,  till  they  become  dry 
and  shrivelled :  when  codI^  they 
are  packed  in  tin  boxes,  to  exclude 
the  ah-,  and  in  that  state  exported 
to  Europe.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable that  the  fresh  leaves  of 
this  shrub,  when  used  for  tea,  oc- 
casion giddiness,  and  stupefadion  -, 
which  noxious  properties  are  dissi- 
pated, by  roasting  them  over  a  mo- 
derate fire.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to 
drink  infusions  of  this  narcotic  ve- 
getable, till  it  be  kept  at  least  for 
12  months. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  the  consumption  of 
tea-leaves  has  become  so  general, 
that,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate calculations,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 30  millions  of  pounds  weight 
annually  imported  into  Europe  9 
t!i ice- fifths  (or,  during  War,  three- 
fourths)  of  which  are  brought  to 
London^  in  British  vessels.  Thus, 
we  are  every  year  drained  of  a 
sum  of  money  which,  if  it  were 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  na- 
tional agriculture,  Would  support 
many  thodsand  industrious  lami- 
lies :  by  whose  labour,  during  six 
weeks  in  the  year,  all  the  British  em- 
pire might  be  provided  with  nOiivg 
teas.  Nay,  it  is  still  more  sur-- 
prizing,  that,  though  every  intelli- 
gent mind  will  attest  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  yet  no  landed  proprie- 
tor, who  is  in  any  manner  connect- 
ed with  commercial  speculations^ 
ot  who  has  the  least  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  India,  will  rise  id  a  Jegis-^ 
lative  capacity.  With  a  view  to  re- 
medy, or  at  least  to  check,  this  se- 
rious evilj  an  evil  which,  like  a 
slow  cancer,  consumes  the  vital 
princiide,  and  exhausts  the  best 
sources  of  a  country. 
As  the  Tea-tree  grows  princi- 
O  pall/ 
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pally  between  the  30th  and  40th 
degrees  of  latitude,  it  might  be  ea- 
sily raised  in  Europe  :  indeed,  from 
the  success  with  which  plantations 
of  tliis  shrub  have  lately  been  estab- 
lished by  a  society  of  nuns  in  Fran- 
conia,  near  WUrzborg,    there    is 
great  reason  to   believe,    that    it 
would  also  prosper  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Britain,  if  proper  atten- 
tion were  paid,  till  it  become  ha- 
bituated to   our  climate.     There 
arc,  besides,  many  indigenous  ve- 
getables that  may  be  advantage- 
ously substituted ;  such  are  Sage, 
Balm,  PEPPERMfNT,  and  similar 
spicy  plants ;  the  flowers  of  the 
Sweet  WooDBooFj  those  of  the 
Burnet,  or  Pimpernel  Ross  j  tlic 
leaves  of  Peach    and  Almond- 
trees  j  the  young  and  tender  leaves 
of  BiLBERRj',  and  Conimon  Rasf- 
BBBRY ;  and,  lastly,  the  blossoms 
of  the  Black-thorn,  or  Sloe-trbb  y 
most  of  which,  when  carefully  ga- 
thered, and  dried    in    the  shade 
(esi^cially  if  they  be  managed  like 
Indian  tea-leaves),  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  from  the  fo- 
reign teas,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  of  superior  flavour  and  salu- 
brity. 

Teas  are  divided,  in  Britain,  into 
three  kinds  of  green,  and  fiyt  of 
Boiiea.  The  former  class  in- 
cludes, 1 .  Imperial,  or  Bloom  Tea, 
having  a  large  leaf,  a  faint  smell, 
and  being  of  a  light-green  colour : 
2.  Hijson,  wliich  lias  small  curled 
leaves,  of  a  green  shade,  inclinijig 
to  blue ;  and,  3.  Shglo  Tea,  thug 
termed  from  the  place  where  it  is 
cultivated.— The  Boheas  compre- 
hend :  Iv  Souchong,  which,  on  in- 
fusion, imparts  a  yellowish'green 
colour.  2.  Camho,  a  fine  tea, 
einitting  a  fragrant  violet  smell, 
and  yielding  a  pale  shade :  it  re- 
ceives its  name  firom  the  proviace 
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where  it  is  reared.    3.  Pekoe  Ten,  . 
is  known  by  the  small  white  flow- . 
ers  that  are  mixed  with  it.  4.  Con' 
go,  has  a  larger  leaf  than  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  and  yields  a  deeper  ; 
tint  to  water :    and,  5,  Common 
Bohea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
an  uniforra,  greeu  colour.    There, 
are,  besides,  other  kinds  of  tea^- 
sold  under  the  names  of  Gunpow'^ 
der-Tea,  &c.  which  differ    fi-om. 
the  preceding,  only  in  the  minute-  : 
ness  of   their  leaves,    and  being  . 
dried  with  additional  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
on    the    medicinal    properties    of 
tea :  in  its  natural  state,  it  is  doubt- . 
less  a  narcotic,  or  stupefying  plant  j 
on  which  account,  even  the  Chi- 
nese refrain  from  its  use,  till  it  ha» 
been  divested  of  this  property  by 
the  processes  above  described.     If, 
however,  good  tea  be  drunk  in  mo- 
derate quantities,   with  sufficient 
milk  and  sugar,  it  invigorates  the 
system,  and  produces  a  temporary 
exhilaration  ;  but,  when  taken  too 
copiously,  it  is   apt    to    occasion 
weakness,  ti'emor,  palsies,  and  va- 
rious other  symptoms,  similar  to 
those  arising  from, narcotic  plants  i 
while  it  doubtless  contributes  .to 
aggravate  the  hysteric  and  hypor 
chondriacal  complaints,  which  ik>w 
very  generally  prevail  in  both  sexes. 
ITiis  drug  has,  farther,  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  considerable  diu- 
retic and  sudorific  virtues  >  which, 
however,    depend    more    on    the 
quantity  of  wzvm  "Water  employed 
as  a  vehicle,  than  the  qualiljr  of  the 
tea  itself.    Lastly,  as  infusions  of 
these  leaves  are  the  safest  reflre&h- 
ment  after  undergdng  great  bodily 
fatigue,  or  mental  exertion,  they 
Q&)xd  an    agreeable  beverage  to 
those  who   are  exposed   to   cold 
weather ;  at  the  same  time  tending 
to  support  and  promote  that  per- 
/  spiratioa 
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spiration  whidi  is  otherwise  liable 
to  be  impeded. 

Immense  quantities  of  tea-leaves 
«t6  annually  imported  by  the  East 
India  Company,*  paying  a  duty  of 
S\.  per  cent,  aocording  to  the  value  5 
aiRi,  when  taken  out  for  home- 
consumption,  they  are  subjcd  to 
the  farther  charge  of  15l.  per  cent. ; 
if  they  be  under  the  price  of  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  at  the  Company's  sales  -,  but 
in  case  the  tea  exceed  that  sum,  it 
is  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  30l. 
per  cent. 

TEAL,  the  Common,  ox  Anas 
creca,  L.  a  Irird  of  passage,  fre- 
quenting lakes,  ponds,  and  fenny 
places :  it  is  about  14  inches  in 
letigth,  has  a  green  spot  on  the 
wings,  and  is  marked  with  a  white 
line,  both  above  and  below  the 
eyes. 

ITic  Teal  commonly  associates 
with  wild  ducks ;  being  also  taken 
together,  and  sold  in  our  markets. 
The  former  birds  subsist  on  grass 
and  weeds,  growing  on  the  margin 
of  ponds,  sometimes  on  the  seeds 
of  rushes  j  and,  though  occasionally 
eating  small  fishes,  yet  their  flesh 
iS  much  esteemed.  They  con8tru6t 
their  nests  in  April,  among  rushes, 
on  the  edges  of  ponds  :  the  eggs 
are  of  a  size  similar  to  those  of  pi- 
geons, but  of  a  greasy-white  co- 
lour, and  marked  with  small  hazel 
spots. 

TEASEL,  or  Dtpsacus,  L.  a  ge- 
flOs  of  plants  exhibiting  five  spe- 
cies: three  are  indigenous  ^  but 
the  principal  is  the  fullonum  (more 
properly  sativusj,  -Manured,  or 
Fuller's  Teasel.  It  is  raised  from 
tfeed,  which  must  be  scattered  on 
lldgei,  7  or  10  inches  apart,  in  the 
,  proportion  of  two  pecks  per  acre. 
The  most  proper  season  ibr  its  pro- 
pagation; is  the  month  of  April : 
the*  soil*  ongbt  to  be  a  strong,  rich 
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clay,  or,  what  agriculturists  term,  a 
good  wheat- land.  The  young  plants 
should  be  carefully  weeded  -,  and, 
if  they  grow  too  closely  together, 
it  will  be  proper  to  thin  them,  to 
the  distance  of  one  foot.  In  the 
spring  of  the  second  j*ear,  the  tea- 
sels must  be  earthed  up }  and,  in 
the  succeeding  month  of  July,  the 
heads  will  begin  to  flower.  In  Au- 
gust, as  soon  as  the  blossoms  de- 
cay, such  heads  must  be  cut  oflT, 
and  exposed  daily  to  the  sun,  till 
they  become  completely  dry ;  card 
being  taken  to  shelter  them  from 
rain. 

The  teasel  is  an  article  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  clothiers, 
who  employ  the  crooked  awns  of 
the  heads,  for "  raising  the  knap  oa 
woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpose, 
they  are  fixed  round  the  periphery 
of  a  large  broad  wheel  j  against 
which  the  cloth  is  held,  while  the 
machine  is  turned. — Lastly,  tlie 
blossoms  of  the  teasel  supply  bees 
with  honey  j  and  the  water,  which 
colleds  within  the  cavities  of  leaves 
grown  together,  is  said  to  be  an 
useful  application  to  weak  or  in- 
flamed eyesj  and  likewise  ^o  aflbrd 
a  harmless  cosmetic  for  removing 
spots  fi'om  the  face. 

TEETH,  a  ^et  of  bones,  situated 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  for 
the  purj)ose  of  mastication :  in 
adults,  there  are  32  in  number,  or 
10  in  each  jaw-bone. 

Tlie  teeth  are  of  various  size, 
being  arranged  in  the  following 
order :  four  in  the  front,  termed 
cutting  tcet,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  sharp- pointed,  canine,  or  eye* 
tooth;  adjoining  to  these  are^i;e 
grinders  on  each  side,  the  last  of 
which  is  denominated'  the  tooth  of 
wisdom ;  because  it  scUom  ap- 
pears before  the  25th  year.  The 
fh)nt  and  eye-teeth  arc  Airnished 
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with  only  one  root  each  $  die  two 
first  grinders  with  twoj  and  the 
hindmost  generally  with  three  or 
four ;  which  may  in  most  persons 
be  ascertained  by  the  ifioraber  of 
small  tubercles  on  the  crowns. 

The  tooth  is  divided  into  two 
{yrincipal  parts }  namely,  the  crofcm, 
which  projeds  above  the  gumsf 
and  the  rooi,  that  is  inclosed  with- 
in  the  sockets :  the  crown  b  a  hard, 
fine,  glossy,  white  enamel,  serving 
to  defend  the  substance  apinst  ex- 
ternal injury :  the  root  is  open  at 
the  bottfitn,  where  it  is  conne6ted 
"With  vessels  and  nerves,  by  which 
it  receives  nooriahment,  life,  and 
aensatibn. 

As  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  teeth  are  formed,  may 
prove  interesting  to  relledipg  read- 
ers, we  shall  proceed  to  state  con- 
risely  the  process  of  dentition,  or 
teetliing;  and  conclude  with  a  short 
analysis  of  the  diseases  to  which 
these  useful  bones  are  frequently 
liable. 

In  an  embryo  of  3  or  4  months 
formation,  instead  of  the  sockets, 
small  cells  are  observable:  these 
are  separated  by  thin  membranes; 
each  of  which  progressively  ex- 
hibits a  vascular  bag,  containing  a 
8oft  knob,  that  is  covered  by  the  ris- 
ing tooth,  forming  a  hard  coetj 
but  the  enamel  appears  to  ori- 
ginate from  crystallized  matter. 
During  .the  first  year,  the  two 
middle  firont  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw,  and  shortly  after,  the  two  up* 
per  ones,  become  visible :  they  arcr 
succeeded  by  the  foremost  front 
teeth.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  second  year,  the  first  grinder^ 
on  each  side,  grows  successively  in 
the  under  and  upper  jaws:  the 
n6xt  in  rotation,  are  the  canine  or 
corner  teeth,  and  finally,  about  the 
iMrd  yeao  there  lise  from  two  to 
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tlirre  grinders  on  each  side.  Aboot- 
the  seventh  year,  all  these  teeth 
are,  by  an  enort  of  Nature,  gra- 
duallv  replaced  by  a  new  set,  ta 
whicD  are  joined,  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year,  another  grinder, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  tooth  of 
wisdom. 

During  the  progress  of  denti- 
tion, children  are  subjed  to  various 
afiedions,  such  as  convulsions,  in- 
flammation, fever,  &c.  occasioned 
by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth,  in  burst- 
ing through  the  gums.  At  this 
period,  a  moderate  looseness,  or  a 
copious  flow  of  saliva  are,  in  ge- 
neral, favourable  signs.  With  a 
.  view  to  promote  the  latter,  it  wiU 
be  advisable  to  let  the  child  chew^ 
or  gnaw  sudi  substances,  as  have  a 
tendency  to  mollify  the  gums,  and, 
by  their  pressure,  to  facilitate  the  ^ 
protrusion;  for  which  purpose  a 
piece  of  liquorice  or  marshmallow 
root,  &c.  will  be  of  service  5  or, 
the  gums  may  be  softened  and  re- 
laxed, by  rubbing  them  with  sweet 
oil,  honey,  or  other  emoUients.-f 
Costiveness  should  be  removed  by 
tnild  aperient  clysters.  If,  how- 
ever, all  these  etideavours  prove  in- 
efiPedual,  relief  has  often  been  de- 
rived from  an  incision  made  in  the 
gum ;  though  such  operation  should 
bc\indertaken  only  by  the  surgeon. 
*— In  cases  of  extreme  weakness, 
the  application  of  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  the  back,  will  prove 
beneficis^  $  and,  as  distressing  symp- 
toms fi^uently  arise  from  crudi- 
ties and  obstrudions  in  the  first 
passages^  it  will  be  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  this  circumstance:  thus, 
if  the  child  be  troubled  with  aci- 
dity and  flatulence,  the  testaceoQs 
powder,  or  calcined  magnesia  with 
a  few  gcains  of  riiubarb,  mixed 
with  powder  of  sweet  fennel-seeds, 
wiMfomia  rery  useful  remedy  >  or» 

when 
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wAktn  worms  torment  tbe  infant* 
die  means  suggested  under  that 
article,  should  be  speedily  adopted. 
^— On  this  occasion,  we  deem  it 
our  duty,  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
caution  parents  against  the  use  of 
laudanum,  and  other  composing 
medicines,  especially  when  the 
l>owels  are  obstru6tea. 

"With  resped  to  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth*  we  shall,  in  this  place, 
mention  only  such  as  occur  more 
frequently,  and  which  are,  by  pro- 
per attention,  or  by  external  appli- 
cations, easily  removed. — From  a 
view  of  the  nature  and  formation 
of  the  teeth,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  whatever  may  tend  to  remove 
the  enamel,  for  instance,  acrid 
dentifrices  and  tindures,  hard  me- 
tallic tooth-picks,  sudden  changes 
from  heat  to.  cold  (espedally  in 
taking  food),  by  exposing  the 
nerve,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
tooih-ach}  and,  in  the  course  of 
dme,  a  decay  of  the  bone  itself. 
There  are  even  instances,  where 
such  corruption,  unless  timely 
checked,  has  extended  its  influence 
to  the  jaw-bone.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, contributes,  to  injure  them 
more  certainly  than  uncleanliness  -, 
by  which  a  kind  of  tartar  is  gene- 
rated, that  settles  on  the  teeth,  and 
separates  them  from  the  gums : 
thus,  (he  aii-  and  the  food  coming 
into  immediate  contad  with  tlie 
bony  substance,  will  prove  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pain  and  distress. 
Cure: — A$  it  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  point  out  any  specific, 
by  which  the  tooth-ach  can  be  re- 
moved, we  shall  recommend  only 
«uch  remedies  as  are  adapted  to  the 
several  causes,  from  which  it  may 
originate.-»Tf  the  patient  be  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  or  the  gums  be 
considerably  inflamed,  recourse 
t)^9uld  be  bad  <o  bleeding,  parti- 
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cularly  by  leeches  and  cupping- 
glasses,  applied  contiguously  to  the 
part  affeded:  next,  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  or  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  will  he  found  of  service. 
— ^Dr.  CuLLBN  recommends  vi-^ 
triolic  fiether  to  be  dropped  on 
the  cheek,  and  to  hold  the  hand 
on  the  part,  till  that  volatile  liquor 
be  evaporated.  Should,  however, 
the  pain  sHll  continue,  without  in« 
termission,  a  few  drops  of  lauda- 
num on  cotton,  laid  on  the  tooth, 
will  sometimes  afford  relief.  Where 
tbe  bone  is  hollow,  and  decayed, 
it  will  be  advisable  either  to  have 
it  drawn  by  an  able  dentist,  or  to 
resort  to  such  substances  as  destroy 
the  nerve :  the  latter  objed  may 
be  effeded  by  a  careful  application 
of  the  strong  mineral  acids,  juniper- 
oil,  or  by  a  red-hot  wire  j  but  thif 
operation,  which  has  ^equentlj 
produced  the  desired  e^cd,  ought 
never  to  be  entrusted  to  an  un- 
skilful person. — ^As  the  tooth-ach 
is  frequently  induced  by  cold,  and 
attended  with  symptoms  of  Ca- 
tarrh, it  will  in  such  cases  be 
requisite  to  follow  ihe  dire6Uons 
given  in  that  article. — lliis  com- 
plaint, likewise,  often  proceeds 
from  affe6tions  or  debility  of  the 
stomach)  a  source  which  maybe 
ascertained  by  the  symptoms  of 
indigestion,  such  as  loss  of  appe- 
tite, nausea,  vomitin^^  and  head- 
acb,  with  this  peciuiar  circum- 
stance, that  the  pain  generally  re* 
turns  at  regular  periods.  In  such 
case,  relief  can  only  be  expeded 
frotn  a  proper  use  01  emetics,  and 
mild  aperients,  succeeded  by  a 
judicious  course  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  and  similar  tonics. 

Another  source  of  these  affec- 
tions, is  an  irregular  disposition^ 
gr  arrangement,  especially  of  the 
ont-teem,   and   mostly   in   tbe 
0^  §w>ni 
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second  set.  It  roaj  proceed  either 
from  some  of  the  first  set  having 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  jaw, 
af^er  the  second  has  appeared ; 
from  a  want  of  space  in  the  jaw- 
bone) or,  from  mal< conformation. 
In  these  cases,  the  only  effc€taal 
remedy  is  that  of  extrading  such 
of  the  teeth,  as  by  their  situation 
obstru6t  their  neighbours,  and 
sometimes  occasion  considerable 
distress. 

If  the  teeth  should  be  loosened 
by  external  violence,  they  may 
again  be  fixed,  by  pressing  them 
firmly  into  the  sockets,  and  pre- 
serving them  in  that  situation^ 
cither  by  a  alk,  or  other  ligature 
attached  to  the  adjoining  tooth : 
the  patient,  however,  ought  to 
subsist  entirely  on  spoon-meat, 
or  other  sofl  and  liquid  food,  til}, 
the  desired  effe6t  be  attained.  But, 
where  this  separation  arises  from 
a  sponginess  or  weakness  in  the 
gums,  mild  'astringents,  for  in- 
stance, a  solution  of  alum  and 
sugar,  tinfturc  of  bark,  catechu, 
&c.  will  serve  to  consolidate  tlie 
surrounding  parts. 

For  cleansing  and  preserving  the 
teeth,  burnt  bread,  or  bark,  ap- 
plied by  the  small  finger,  or  on 
a  piece  of  calico,  will  be  found  a 
safe  and  useful  dentifrice.— Lord 
DuNDON4Li>  recommends,  for  this 
purpose,  a  weak  solution  of  Soda. 

Lastly,  in  cases  where  a  sul:- 
stitulion  of  artificial  teeth  should 
be  deemed  necessary,  these  useful 
bones  ought  to  be  manufa^ured 
from  the  tooth  of  the  HippopolO' 
mus,  or  river-horse;  and  on  no 
account  whatever  to  be  taken  from 
other  persons.  Tliere  arc  instances 
on  medical  record,  where  the  latter 
pra6tice  has  communicated  in- 
fectious diseases^  and  eventually 
proved  fatal* 
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TELESCOPE*  one  of  Ac  most 
useful  optical  instruments,  con« 
sisting  of  a  long  tube  furnished 
with  several  glasses,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewng  distant  obje£b.-^^ 
This  term  is  mostly  applied  to  the 
larger  kinds  of  telescopes  j  the 
smaller  ones  being  called  perspecw 
Hve-glasses,  sp^-glasses,  apera-^ 
glasses,  and  a  particular  species, 
which  is  much  brighter  than  any 
other,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  night-glasses. 

Telescopes  are  of  extensive  uti- 
lity, both  in  naval  and  military  pur- 
suits, but  especially  for  contem- 
plating the  celestial  bodies :  hence 
the  merit  and  honour  of  tlieir 
original  invention  have  been  claim* 
ed  by  many  ingenious  pien.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  accurate  ac- 
counts, however,  the  authentic 
contriver  was  Zachabias  Jan- 
sen,  a  Dutchman,  who  produced 
his  first,  instrument  in  the  year 
1590.  Since  that  period,  various 
improvements  and  additions  have 
been  made  by  Galileo,  Keflex, 

HUYGENS,  MeRSBNNUS,  GREGO- 
RY, Short,  Bamsoen,  Dollond, 
Adams,  and  numerous  otiier  phi- 
losophers and  artists.  The  most 
important  are,  those  accomplished 
by  Dr.  He rsch el,  whose  grand 
instrument,  when  furnished  with 
proper  glasses,  magnifies  upwards 
of  six  thousand  times. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  plan,  to  enter  into  tlie  ratio- 
nale,  or  an  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  telescopes  are.  in 
general  construded.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  remark,  that  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  machinery 
of  Dr.  H.'s  noble  instrument  is  in- 
serted in  tl)e  Philosophical  Trans- 
aSHoTis  qf  the  Royal  Society,  Part 
ii.  for  1795-, — and  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  principal  patents 
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wUchfaarebeen  granted  to  £fFer- 
cnt  individuals. 

.  The  £nt,  within  our  knowledge 
deserving  notice^  is  that  obtained 
In  April,  I7gi,  by  Mr.  Robert 
BukiB,  for  his  method  of  improv'- 
tng  refhiding  telescopes,  and  other 
dioptridil  instrnnients}  which  is 
iuily  detailed  m  the  7th  vol.  of  the 
Etp&tary  qf  the  Arts,  &c. 

In  Jancaiy,  1799,  a  privilege 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Cater  Rano, 
Ibr  an  improved  military  and  naval 
telescope,  servii^  to  ascertain  dis- 
tances, iScc.  at  sight,  by  means  of 
e  new  micromctrical  adjustment. 
His  instruqients  are  made  refrad- 
4ng,  achroamatical,  or  refieAing; 
tod  the  micrometer  is  furnished 
with  fi)ur  parallel  wires,  fitted  to 
brass,  silver,  or  other  metallic,  con- 
verging and  diverging,  plates,  to- 
gether with  other  machinery  j  the 
."whole  of  which  is  so  arranged,  that 
•Che  intermediate  distance  between 
two  unknown  places  may,  together 
with  the  height,  or  size  of  such  dis- 
tance, be  easily  ascertained. — A 
fall  specification  of  this  ingenious 
contrivance  is  inserted  in  the  12th 
voL  of  the  work  above  quoted, 
where  it  is  illustrated  by  au  en- 
graving. 

The  last  patent  we  shall  men- 
tion, is  that  procured  by  Mr,  Dud- 
tBT  Adams,  in  May,  1800;  for 
his  invention  of  a  mode  of  render- 
ing telescopes,  and  other  optical 
glasses,  more  portable,  lliis  use- 
.  lul  objed  is  effedted  by  employing 
certain  springs,  which  arc  so  con- 
.trived  as  to  occupy  the  least  pos- 
sible space,  while  they  render  tlie 
instnunent  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  strong  and  steady,  on  be- 
ing drawn  out :  and,  in  or^cr  tliat 
the  several  glasses  may  acquire  their 
true  positions  or  distances,  when 
such  joints  or  tubes  are  drawn  out^ 
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he  has  invented  cwtsan  ftatinches, 
for  fixing  and  retaining  them  in 
every  situation,  in  which  an  ob- 
server ra^ht  ^d  it  necessary  to 
place  them.  For  a  minute  account, 
the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the 
13th  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts, 
&c.  where  the  patentee's  improve* 
ments  are  exemplified  by  a  plate. 

TEMPERANCE,  stricUy  speak- 
ing,  denotes  the  virtuous  pra6fice 
of  those,  who  restrain  their  sen- 
sual appetites :  it  is,  however,  ge- 
nerally used  to  express  moderation, 
in  which  sense  it  is  indiscriminate- 
ly applied  to  all  the  passions. 

Temperance  has  been  jtistly 
termed  the  vutue  which  bridles  the 
inordinate  desires:  it  is,  indeed, 
closely  connected  with  prurience 
and  justice.  It  silences  calumny, 
and  substitutes  extenuation  for 
slander  5  expels  avarice  from  the 
bosom  3  and  thus  demonstrates 
that  true  happiness  consists  not  in 
contemplating  useless  wealth,  or 
indulging  in  ambitious  pursuits,  or 
in  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated  pa- 
late; but  in  a  contented  niuid. 
The  votary  of  tempenuice  views 
with  equal  disgust,  tlie  sallies  of  un- 
just resentment,  and  those  of  riotous 
mirth  :  he  beholds  the  melancholy 
consequences  of  intemperance ; 
learns  to  extinguish  revenge,  and 
every  desire  uhich  humiliates  a 
rational  agent )  thus  proving  that 
such  virtue  is  the  parent  oi'  many 
others,  while  it  is  attended  with 
peace,  prosperity,  health,  and  sa- 
tisfa<Sion. 

Without  expatiating  on  this  to- 
pic, let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  it 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  parents, 
to  rear  their  children  with  a  stri6t 
regard  to  temperance ',  as,  by  ad- 
hering to  tliis  rule  only,  they  are 
entitled  to  enjoy  either  heattk  or 
longevity.    Those  of  our  readers, 
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who  are  desirous  of  ftfther  iolbr* 
madon  on  this  interesting  subjed, 
will  meet  with  judicious  hints  in 
Mr.  Nelson's  £5^0^  on  the  G0- 
pemment  of  Children,  &c.  (8vo, 
6s.  Dodsley) ;  and  particularly  in 
Dr.  HAitwooo's  little  trad,  end- 
tied,  "  Of  Temperance  and  Intern- 
perance,*'  &c.  (8vo.2s.6d.  fieckeC. 
1774) ;  in  which  dicir  effeds  on 
the  body  and  mind^  and  ihdr  in- 
fluence in  prolonging  or  shortening 
human  life,  are  dicussed  in  clear, 
energetic  language  -,  and  confirm* 
ed  by  examples. 

Tempbbino.  See  Casb-habo- 
BNiNO,  and  Stbbl. 

TENCH,  or  Cyprinus  tinea,  L. 
a  British  fish  which  delights  in  still 
waters ;  being  seldom  found  in  ri- 
vers. Its  back  is  of  a  dusky  colour; 
the  head,  sides,  and  belly,  of  a 
greenish  cast,  bosutifiilly  varie|;ated 
with  a  golden  hue,  that  exmbits 
the  greatest  lustre,  when  thofish  is 
in  its  highest  perfedion.  The  body 
of  this  fish,  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  is  thick  and  short :  it  com- 
monly weighs  about  4lb.  though 
sometimes  amounts  to  10,  or  even 
20lbs. 

Although  the  Tench  was  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
yet  at  present  it  is  considered  pa- 
latable food ;  and,  in  point  of  fia- 
irour,  equal  to  that  of  Carp.  If 
caught  from  clear  waters,  their  fiesh 
is  much  superior  to  those  occasion- 
ally inhabiting  muddy  places. 

Tench  is  a  simple  fish,  and  is 
easily  taken :  the  method  of  ang- 
ling for  it,  differs  in  no  material 
rcsped  from  that  for  Carp,  but  the 
hooks  and  lines  should  be  rather 
finer ;  and  the  sportsman  may  ei- 
ther iise  ]ea4s  or  fioats,  accord- 
ingly as  the  watef  happens  to  be 
pQore  or  less  obstruded  by  weeds.-^ 
ppe  the  aOiclp  pA^^. 
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TENDONS,  orStiTBWs,  m  the 
animal  firame,  are  ligaments,  bv- 
which  the  motion  of  the  *  joiiUs  if 
performed. 

The  principal  affedions  of  ten- 
dinous parts,  proceed  firom  exter* 
nal  violence,  by  which  they  may  be 
wounded  or  lacerated.  In  these 
cases,  surgical  assistance  ought  to 
be  immediately  procured  j  other* 
wise,  inflammaticm,  icver,  and  even 
death,  may  be  the  consequence.  If 
a  tendon  be  pardy  divided,  a  few 
drops  of  Peruvian  balsam  poured 
into  the  wound,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  remedy.  But  the  prind* 
pal  relief  in  wpqnded  or  ruptured 
sinews,  will  be  derived  from  keqn 
ing  the  limb  in  sudi  a  posture  as  to 
relax  the  muscles,  and  thus  to  fii- 
cilitate  the  re^union  of  the  injured 
part;  after  which,  a  proper  ban* 
dage  of  fine  soft  fiannel  should  be 
dghdy  passed  round  the  Umb,  in 
order  that  the  muscles  may  be  re- 
tained in  a  state  of  ease,  till  a  com* 
plete  cure  be  accomplished.  If 
such  a  ligament  be  violendy  dis- 
tended, as  is  frequendy  the  case  in 
luxations,  the  most  proper  ap- 
(ilicadon  will  be  the  Abaubbu- 

SADB-WATEB,     dcSCribcd,     Vol.    1. 

p.  103. 

A  swelling  sometimes  appears 
on  the  tendons,  particularly  those 
of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  where  it  i$ 
called  ganglion.  Such  tumors  are 
of  an  elastic  nature,  moveable,  and 
generally  arise  from  external  inju- 
ry, rheumatism,  &c. :  in  many  in- 
stances, they  spontaneously  disap* 
pear;  but  in  the  contrary  case, 
fridion,  and  gende  compression, 
by  means  of  a  thin  plate  of  lead, 
secured  by  a  proper  bandage,  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  remove 
them.  Should  this  treatment,  how^ 
ever,  not  prove  efficacious,  or  aii- 
jnflamfx^tion  of  the  part  ensue,  it 
•  ^   win 
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mitl  be  advissible  not  to  negled 
surgical  aid. 

TENNIS,  a  play  reqnirkig  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  at  whic^  a  baU 
Is  driven,  by  means  of  a  racket. 

This  game  is  of  French  origin, 
and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
the  17th  century :  it  is  performed 
In  a  lopg  court,  denominated  a 
tenms'court,  across  wbich  a  net  is 
suspended:  through  the  latter,  the 
hm  is  stricken  by  a  racket  3  and, 
accordingly  as  it  is  driven  into  cer- 
tain galleries,  the  game  is  lost  or 
won. 

Tennis  is  played  by  sett,  each  of 
which  comprehends  six  games; 
but,  if  an  adufontage-set  be  pro- 
posed, 7  successive  gqmes  must  be 
obtained,  by  one  or  other  party.— 
As,  however,  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  particulars, 
the  inquisitive  reader  may  consult 
Mr.  Hoylb's  "Games  Improved,'* 
byMr.  Bbaoi^ort  (12mo.  3s.),  in 
^R^iicb  the  rules  c^ /m/ii5  are  fully 
tfx^ained^ 

Tbrra  Jafonica.  See  Catb- 
CHir. 

TERRJER,  or  Canis  ierrarius, 
a  variety  of  the  dog-kifid,  which  is 
of  different  colours,  being  some* 
times  spotted,  though  generally  of 
a  liver,  or  black  hue :  its  body  sel- 
dom exceeds  18  inches  in  length, 
and  the  head  is  embellished  with 
short,  smooth,  pendent  ears. 

Terriers  are  very  useful  to  agri- 
culturists, especially  for  extermi- 
nating rats,  polecats,  and  similar 
depredators.  Farther,  these  ani- 
mals are  remarkable  for  their  vigi- 
lance, and  are  therefore  frequently 
employed  as  hcmse-dogs ;  but  their 
principal  services  consist  in  bunting 
badgers,  foxes,  rabbits,  and  other 
quadrupeds  which  borrow  under 
ground;  because  they  enter  the 
pofa^  of  #uch  wild  cteatQXCB,  apd 
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eitber  kill  or  draw  them  out  of  thdr 
hiding-places. — An  account  of  the 
diseases  to  which  terriers  are  lia- 
ble, the  reader  will  find  in  the  ar- 
ticle Dog. 

TERROR,  or  the  apprehensioa 
Df  an  evil  which  we  are  unable  to 
prevent,  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive passions  inherent  in  mankind. 

Persons  of  weak  nerves,  and 
those  who  possess  a  higli  degree  of 
sensibility,  are  most  frequently  sub^ 
je6t  to  the  influence  of  this  torment- 
ing passion  :  hence  they  are  more  se- 
verely attacked  than  the  robust  or 
phlegmatic  5  and  the  only  certaia 
method  of  preventing  ill  conse- 
quences is,  that  of  avoiding  every 
occasion  that  may  tend  to  re-pro- 
duce such  disastrous  impressions. 

Terror  contrafts  every  musde, 
and  induces  violent  palpitation^  of 
the  heart,  spasms,  and  fainting: 
tlie  usual  evacuations  become  ob- 
struded ;  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
repelled  to  the  interior  organs  nK)re 
essential  to  life ;  the  whole  system 
is  deranged  j  violent  convulsions, 
fits  of  epilepsy,  atid  sudden  death, 
are  its  frequent  eficfts,  especially 
during  and  after  debilitating  dis- 
eases. 

As  this  passion  is  produQive  of 
such  dreadful  conseqdences,  it  wifl 
be  advisable  immediately  to  adopt 
the  treatment  generally  followed 
in  spasmodic  afieftions.  Ihus,  vi- 
negar, spirits  of  hartshorn,  laven- 
der, or  other  stimulants,  are  to  be 
held  to  the  nostrils :  a  little  warm 
tea,  or  wine  and  water,  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  5  his  feet  and 
legs  should  also  be  plunged  in  a 
tepid  bath ',  and  the  suppressed 
evacuations  ought  to  be  speedily 
restored.  The  most  important  ob- 
je6t,  however,  is  the  recovery  of 
mental  tranquillity :  for,  unlesB 
the  mind  be  composed^  extemd 
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or  physical  remedies  will  seldom 
prove  of  effedual  service. 

Tbrtian-pbver.  See  Ague. 

TssT-LiauoR.     Sec  Wine. 

Tetters.     Sec  Ringworm. 

THEATRE,  sigoifics  the  place 
ID  which  spedacles,  or  dracnatic 
representations,  are  exhibited. 

The  drama  was  originafly  invent- 
ed in  Greece ;  whence  the  rules  of 
it  have  been  gradually  dispersed 
over  the  civilized  nations  of  £u- 
rc^.  It  would,  however,  be  in- 
consistent with  our  limits,  to  trace 
Jts  progress  from  rudeness  to  re- 
finement, or  vice  versa ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
remarking,  that  dramatic  perform- 
ances atford  to  many  persons  an 
agreeable  relaxation,  after  the  tolls 
of  their  industrious  pursuits.  And, 
though  play-houses  have  often  met 
with  violent  opposition,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people; 
yet,  if  they  be  managed  with  a  due 
regard  to  decorum,  and  moral 
trutli,  inculcating  only  virtuous 
precepts,  they  doubtless  deserve 
encouragement.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
dency of  plays  depends  principally 
on  the  opmions,  manners,  and  taste 
of  the  public:  for,  as  the  chief. 
objei^  of  those  who  devote  them- 
fclves  to  the  stage,  is  tlie  aa]ui&i- 
tion  of  wealth  and  fame,  or  noto- 
riety, it  follows  that  if  such  taste 
be  grass  or  cormpted,  the  repre- 
lentadons  will  also  partake  of  the 
general  depravity,  in  order  to  please 
a  mixed  audience :  on  the  other 
band,  if  the  national  sentiments  be 
elevated  and  refined,  the  perform- 
ances will  likewise  be  divested  of 
rude  and  licentious  expressions; 
so  that  tb^  theatre  will  ti)en  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
morality.  Whether  these  obscr- 
vatioDS  be  applicable  to  the  present 
conditioner  the  British  stage^  we 
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submit  tothejudfmeQt  of  ibt^^ 
tentive  reader:  but,  there  arc  a 
few  remarks,  which  we  caonot  oa 
this  occasion  suppress. 

As  the  language  of  the  dramtf 
ought  to  be  alike  free  from  zfEtc^ 
tation  and  ambiguity,  we  think  it 
highly  censurable  in  performiers^ 
either  to  extemporize,  where  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offers  forp€us* 
ing  off  a  vulgar  joke ;'  or  to  subr 
stitute  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
admits  di  an  explanation  unfiivour- 
able  to  moral  purity.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  the  danger 
of  such  licentiousness,  especially  to 
the  young  female  breast,^  which  is 
thus  imperceptibly  contaminated  in 
the  presence  of  parents  and  guar* 
dians.  Nor  can  we  approve  of  an* 
other  singular  custom,  now  preva- 
lent in  our  theatres ;  namely,  that 
of  accompanying  the  most  serious 
drama,  or  a  tragedy,  with  what  is 
vulgarly  called  an  enter lainmeni,  or 
z  farce:  thus,  every  grain  of  taste 
in  the  audience,  is  completely  ef- 
faced ;  and  it  appears  to  us  nearly 
in  the  same  light,  as  if  a  person, 
after  hearing  an  impressive  dis« 
course,  retires  to  an  adjoining  ta- 
vern, in  order  to  drown  the  calls  of 
conscience,  by  profuse  libations  to 
Bacchus. 

THERMOMETER,  or  Thee* 
MoscopE,  an  iustrunaent  for  mea- 
suring, with  accuracy,  the  degrees 
of  heat  or  cold  in  the  air,  water, 
&c. — ^It  is  probable,  that  the  ex- 
pansion and  contra6tion  of  bodies, 
in  consequeiKe  of  heat  and  cold, 
afforded  the  first  idea  for  tlie^con- 
trivance  of  this  useful  scale. 

The  thermometer  was  invented 
early  in  the  17th  century  ;  and,  00 
account  of  its  extensive  service  in 
the  arts,  manafadures,  and  domes- 
tic life,  the  original  merit  of  con- 
strufting  this  Vjiluable  instrumeDt 
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is  variously  attributed  to  Corne* 
LIU8  Drbbbbj.,  Paul  Sabpi,  Ga- 
tiLBO,  and  Sanctohio;  though, 
we  believe,  the  person  first  men. 
tioned,  deserves  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing invented  tlie  earliest  thermo- 
tcope,  in  the  year  l638,  at  Alk- 
maar,  in  North  Holland.     It  was, 
however,  an    impcrfed  attempt; 
bdng  regulated  solely  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  ttie  air ;  and  serving  at 
the  same  time  as  aBAROMsi'SRj 
for  bis  tube  contained  a  mixture 
of  water  and  aqua-fortis.     Hence 
it  was,  in  its  primary  state,  called 
an  air'thermomeler ',     and,   after 
substituting  various  other  liquids, 
whic^were  adopted  by  the  Flo- 
rentiw  Academy,  by    Sir  Isaac 
Nbwtok,  and  other  philosophers, 
but  which,  on  account  of  their  un- 
certain properties,  have  long  been 
disused.    Dr.   Halley  proposed, 
in  the  year  l680,  to  employ  quick- 
silver for  this  important  purpose. 
Daniel  Gabriel  Fahrenheit, 
a  native  of  Danzig,  was  the  first 
who  successfully  availed  himself  of 
that  suggestion,  in  1709 ;  when  he 
produced  his  newly  graduated  tube, 
containing  the  mercurial  fluid. — 
He  ascertained  tlie  artificial  freex- 
ing  point  in  the  same  ,year,  during 
the  severe  winter  j  by  observing, 
that  a  mixture  of  snow  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  uniformly  caused  spi- 
rit of  wine  to  descend    to    the 
.poiAt  marked,  and  no  farther. — 
Hence,  he  was  induced  to  denote 
such  part  of  his  cylindrical  tube 
with  O  or  zero:  from  this  point  ta 
that  of  the  usual  tempera mre  of 
the  human  body  in  a  healthy  state, 
he  divided  the  intermediate  space 
into  g6 degrees;  and  thence  to  that 
of  btnling  water  into  126*',  so  that 
the  latter  mark,  in  his  scale,  rises 
cxaaiy  to2l2».    Thus,  Fahren- 
heit daiois  not  only  the  merit  of 
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having  introduced  the  most  sdeo^ 
tific  and  convenient  division  of  the 
thermometrical  scale,  but  also  that 
of  adopting  the  mercurial  fluid, 
which  is  doubtless  the  most  proper, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  furnished 
by  Nature,  for  measuring  the  vari- 
ous d^rees  of  heat  and  cold,  in 
the  most  accurate  and  sensible  man- 
ner.— 'M.  De  Luc  has  proved,  bf 
conclusive  arguments,  the  superi- 
ority of  thermometers  supplied 
with  mercury,  over  those  contain- 
ing alkohol  5  and  that  the  rising  of 
the  mercury,  at  all  seasons,  veiy 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  in- 
crease of  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
De  Seeviere  remarked,  that  the 
dolumn  of  mercury,  in  a  perpen* 
dicular  thern>ometer,  tends  to  jm'- 
pede  the  accurate  motion  of  this 
metallic  fluid,  on  account  of  iti 
own  specific  gravity :  hence,  he 
has  judiciously  proposed  to  re« 
medy  such  defe^  by  keeping  the 
instrument  in  a  horizontal  position. 
M.  De  REAUMtTR,  inl730,pft)- 
posed  a  new  division  of  the  ther* 
mometrical  scale,  by  introducing 
1000  parts  of  diluted  spirits  of 
wine  into  his  tube  with  the  usual 
globe,  then  commencing  to  count 
from  0  upwards,  to  the-  boiling 
point,  wliich  he  marked  with  SO'*. 
Such  contrivance,  however,  hav- 
ing been  found  inconvenient  for 
calculating  the  difl'erent  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  with  sufl^cient  ac-^ 
curacy,  Reaumur's  globes,  with 
their  tubes,  were  subsequently  also 
furnished  witli  mercury ;  and  are- 
at  present  chiefly  employed  by  the 
French,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many .-^To  enable -the  reader  to 
form  a  distind:  idea  of  the  difler- 
ence  subsisting  between  the  two 
instruments,  here  described,  we 
sliall  subjoin  a  comparative  table  of 
their  scales. 
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TBB    rOINT    OF 
BEAT. 

BOILING 

Tthr. 

Rcaum. 

Fthr. 

Rctam. 

212 

80 

122 

40 

203 

76 

113 

36 

194 

72 

104 

32 

185 

68 

95 

28 

176 

64 

86 

24 

m 

60 

77 

20 

168 

56 

68 

16 

149 

52 

59 

12 

140 

48 

50 

8 

131 

44 

41 

4 

BELOW 

THE  NATURAL  FREEZING 

POINT. 

Fakr. 

Reaum. 

Fahr. 

Reaum. 

32 

0 

16 

7.11 

31 

0.44 

14 

8.— 

30 

0.88 

12 

8.88 

2^ 

1.77 

10 

9.77 

26 

2.66 

8 

10.66 

24 

3.55 

6 

11.55 

23 

A  — 

5 

12.— 

22 

4.44 

4 

12.44 

20 

5.33 

2 

13.33 

18 

6.22 

0 

14.22 

From  this  comparative  view,  it 
■will  appear  that  nine  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  (between  ^ne  point 
of  natural  freezing,  and  that  of 
boiling  beat),  are  equal  to  four  of 
Reaumur's  computation  :— herfce 
the  scale  of  the  former  may  be  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  latter,  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  degrees 
Bbove  32  (because  32  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  whole  number 
given)  by  4,  and  dividmg  the  pro- 
dudt  by  9.— On  the  other  hand^  if 
the  given  degrees  be  multiplied  by 
pt  and  the  product  divided  by  4, 
Reaumur's  scale  may.be  reduced 
to  that  of  Fahrenheit. — Upon 
these  principles,  the  preceding 
tables  are  calculated,  with  two 
decimals  only  below  the  freezing 
point.    But,   if  any  intermediate 
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d^ees  be  wanted,  they  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  by  a  similar 
arithmetical  process. 

It  would  bi  needless  to  describe 
the  various  thermometers  invented 
during  the  last  century;  because 
the  two  instruments  before  men- 
tioned have  received  almost  univer- 
sal san«aion ;  few  others  being  at  pre- 
sent employed,  either  by  artists  or 
men  of  science.  Hence  we  shall 
merely  observe,  that  De  UIsle,  at 
Petersburgh,  contrived  a  new  ther- 
momt-ter,  in  1733,  which  is  <fi- 
vided  into  50". — Prof.  Chkistin, 
of  Lyons,  proposed  a  scale  of  100 
equal  paits  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points :  this  division 
was  adopted  by  Prof.  Celsiits,  10 
Upsala,  whose  improved  scale,  con- 
sisting of  100  exad  degrees,  is 
generally  used  in  Sweden. 

There  arc  many  other  thermo* 
meters,  among  which,  those  by 
DucREBTof  Gcnevaj  bySTROH- 
meyer  and  Brander,  in  Germa- 
ny; by  Grubbrt  in  France  (who, 
together  with  the  three  preceding, 
contrived  the  Universat  Thermo^ 
meter,  which  contains  the  compa- 
rative scales  of  28  diflFerent  instru- 
ments); by  De  Luc;  Rbnalpi- 
Ni;  Cavendish;  Konigsdorper; 

MUDGE;  theBERNOULLIS*;   FoN- 

tana;  Achard;  Lichtenberg^ 
Landriani  ;  Saussurb  ;  CAt- 
telli  ;  andLuz. 

The  first  idea  for  constriifting  a 
metallic  thermometer,  or  property, 
pyrometer,  was  furnished  by  Gra- 
ham, and  improved  upon  by  Mor- 
timer, Ingram,  Count  Loser, 
Fitzgerald,  Felter,  and  at 
length  brought  to  perfe6Uon  by 
Wedoewood.  This  ingenious  ma- 
nufa6turer  (of  the  finest  earthen- 
ware from  basaltic  masses,  or  terra- 
cottaj  has  rendered  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  society,  by  his  method^  of 
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lacertaining  high  degrees  of  he^ : 
for  this  purpose  he  employs  small 
cabes  of  dry  clay  5  because  that 
species  of  earth  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  contrading  ki  its  bulk; 
vrhcn  submitted  to  toe  fire,  and 
not  again  e^ipanding,  on  suddenly 
exposing  it  to  the  cold  aii;.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  precise  degree 
of  heat  in  an  oven,  he  puts  one  of 
his  clay^cubes  into  it ;  and,  after 
having  acquired  the  temperature  of 
the  place,  he  immediately  plunges 
it  into  cold  water.  Now,  the  size  of 
the  cube  (that  was  exactly  adjusted 
to  half  an  inch  square)  is  measured 
between  two  brass  rules,  the  sides 
of  which  are  somewhat  obliquely 
disposed,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular 
groove,  into  which  the. cube  may 
be  slidden.  In  proportion  as  the 
*  bulk  of  the  latter  has  been  contrad- 
cd  by  heat,  it  passes  down  deeper 
between  (he  scales,  on  which  the 
various  degrees  of  temperature  have 
been  previously  marked.  Thus, 
when  the  division  of  the  scale  com- 
mences from  the  point  of  red  heat 
visible  in  day-liaht,  and  the  whole 
range  be  divided  into  240  equal 
parts,  it  will  be  found  that  Swedish 
copper  melts  at  28  y  gold  at  32  5 
iron  at  from  130  to  150  degrees  : 
above  this  goint,  the  cubes  could 
not  be  heated.  £ut,  if  one  of  these 
clay  squares  be  put  into  an  oven 
where  other  materials,  such  as 
bread,  earthen-ware,  &c.  are  to  be 
,  baked,  they  may  be  usefully  cm- 
ployed,  for  regulating  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  heat. 

THIGH,  a  term  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  human  body,  which  is 
situated  between  the  pelvis,  or  ba- 
son, and  the  knee ;  thus  forming 
the  upper  portion  pf  the  lower  ex- 
tremitjr.  The  principal  affections 
to  which  this  Umb  is  liable,  being 
Faactubb^  Dislocation,    and 
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sciatica,  k  will  be  tmnecessary  ia 
enter  into  any  farther  discussion  oa 
these  heads;  as  they  have  been 
already  treated  of,  vol.  ii.  p.  331 ; 
vol.  iii.  pp.  136,  and  489. 

THIRST,  is  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion, which  arises  from  a  deficiency 
of  saliva,  for  moistening  the  noouth^ 
and  lubricating  the  throat. 

Thirst  is  generally  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  strong,  salted,  or  highly- 
seasoned  food :  a  moderate  degree 
contributes  to  the  preservation  of 
health ;  as  it  requires  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  drink,  to  promote  di- 
gestion ;  but,  if  it  become  exces- 
sive, it  is  in  most  cases  a  symptom 
of  fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 

The  most  effedual  way  of  allo- 
viatiDg  thirst,  will  be  the  use  of  di- 
luted vegetable  acids  j  or  the  chew- 
ing of  a  crust  of  bread  with  a  little 
water,  which  liquid  may  be  gradu* 
ally  swallowed.  Where  this  un- 
pleasant sensation,  however,  la 
consequent  on  any  disease,  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter,  together  Vith 
the  aid  of  diluent  liquors  adapted 
to  its  nature,  and  taken  in  small 
quantities,  will  also  prevent  the  re. 
turn  of  tliirst.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  use  of  acids  or  profuse 
draughts  of  diluents,  might  be  pro- 
dudive  of  injury  to  the  constitu- 
tion, this  complaint  may  sometimes 
be  obviated,  by  chewing  the  root 
of  the  pellitory,  or  some  similar 
substance,  which  excites  and  in*^ 
creases  the  flow  of  saliva.  Lastly^ 
as  thirst  is  often  the  concomitant 
bf  excessive  Hunger,  and  may 
sometimes  occur  at  sea,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  expedients  pointed  out. 
in  that  article,  will  generally  afSotd 
relief. 

THISTLE,  or  Carduus,.  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprising  39  spe- 
cies ;  10  of  which  are  indigenous  : 
tke  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The 
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1.  The  marianus.     See  MiLK^ 

THI8TLB. 

2.  The  lanceolatus,  or  Spbah* 
THISTLE,  grows  oo  rubbisb,  and 
road-sides,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. — Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Withering,  this 
species  vegetates  on  ground  newly 
turned  up,  where  no  other  weed 
will  thrive:  under  the  shelter  it 
affords,  new  plants  will  speedily 
appear,  and  the  whde  become  fer- 
Siie.  Its  flowers,  like  those  of  the 
artichoke,  possess  the  property  of 
cordling  milk.  It  is  not  relished 
by  horses,  cows,  or  goats ;  and  is 
totally  refbsed  by  sheep  and  swine. 

3.  The  acaulis,  or  Dwarf- 
THiSTLR,  thrives  in  mountainous 
and  rocky,  dry  pastures ;  flower- 
ing in  the  month  of  July. — ^This 
species  is  perennial,  and  should 
be  carefully  extirpated;  as  it  is 
exceedingly  destrudive  to  the  her- 
t»ge  growing  beneath  its  shade. 
It  is  wholly  reje(^rd  by  cows. 

4.  The  BenediSlus,  or  Blessed 
Thistle,  is  an  annual  exotic,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens :  it  flowers  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  ai^d 
produces  ripe  seeds  in  autumn.— 
Its  leaves  possess  a  penetrating 
bitter  taste,  and  have  an  ungrate- 
ful flavour  which,  by  keeping  them 
for  some  time,  is  mostly  dissi- 
pated. A  deco^on  of  this  nause- 
ous plant  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
cite vomiting  J  and  likewise  a 
strong  infusion,  to  promote  tlie 
operation  of  other  emetics.  Good 
ctfeds  have  occasioiJally  been  de- 
rived from  the  Blessed  Thistle,  in 
loss  of  appetite;  or  where  the  sto- 
mach wail  impaired  by  irregularities. 
A  strong  infusion,  either  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  drunk'  fredjr,  occa- 
sions a  copious  perspiration,  and 
promotes  the  secretions. 
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All  the  species  of  this  negleded 
vegetable,  may  be  nsefiilly  cm- 
ployed  for  various  purposes :  thus, 
the  seed-crowns  of  the  thistle  af« 
ford  both  a  valuable  material  for 
manufoduring  Papek,  and  a  kind 
of  strong  cloth  ;  the  ashes  obtained 
by  burning  the  whole  plant,  are  of 
great seryice  in  glass-houses;  and 
the  young,  tender,  mealy  stalks 
may  be  dressed,  and  eaten,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  asparagus. 

THISTLE,  the  Cotton,  Com- 
mon Argentine,  or  Woolly 
Onosordum,  Onopordon  Acan* 
ihium,  L.  a  native  biennial,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  6  feet,  on  rub- 
bish, and  road-sides,  where  it  flow- 
ers in  July.  This  vegetable  is  re- 
fused by  cows,  horses,  and  sheep  : 
— its  expressed  juice,  was  among 
the  ancients  reputed  to  be  a  spe- 
ciflc  in  cancerous  cases : — the  re- 
ceptacles or  bases  of  the  flower- 
cups,  together  with  the  stems,  majr 
be  boiled  and  eaten  like  artichokes. 
—The  woolly  substance  enveloping^ 
the  seed,  is  equally  useful  in  the 
manufadure  of  cloth  and  Paper, 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  335).— The  seeds 
of  this  remarkable  plant  also  pro* 
mise  great  advantages  to  the  indus- 
trious husbandman  :  we  learn  front 
Durandb,  a  French  %riter,  in  the^ 
Bihliotheque  Physico-economique, 
vol.ii.  p.  122,  that  he  coUeded  a 
number  of  tlie  seed-crowns,  weighs 
ing22lbs. ;  from  which  he  obtain^ 
ed  12  lbs.  weight  of  seed ;  and,  on 
expression,  3  lbs.  of  excellent  lamp- 
oil,  greatly  superior  to  that  of  lin- 
seed, and  equal  to  olive-oil. 

Thistle,  the  Sow.    See  Sow- 
Thistle 

THORN-APPLE,  tfieCoMMON, 

or  Datura  Stramonimn,  L.  origi- 

nally  a  native  of  America,  but  noir 

indigeuoas  in  some  paits  of  Bri- 

•     laifl^ 
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trin;  "where  it  growt  arootjg  rub- 
hkk,  ^d  on  danghills }  flowering 
in  the  month  of  July. 

The  seeds  of  this  vegetable  have  • 
always^  been   classed  among  the 
violent  narcotic  poisons :  thoCigh, 
V^    according  to  Baron  Sf  orck,  and 
other  German  phjrsicians,  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  its  leaves  has, 
on  the  Continent;  been  success- 
folly  employ^  in  maniacal  cases  : 
Ae  dose  is  from  one  to  ten  grains, 
or  upwards,    to  be  taken  in  ^4 
hours. — It  may  likewise  be  ad- 
ministered internally,  both  in  con- 
vulsive   aud    epileptic    afFeftions. 
Dr.  WiTHBXiHO   observes,    that 
aa   ointment   prepared   from  the 
leayes,  atfords  relief  in  external  in- 
flammations, and  especially  in  the 
piles. — Either  the  seeds  or  leaves, 
if  swallowed  by"  accident,    occa- 
sion  delirium,    tremor,   swelling, 
itching,  insupportable  thirst,  palsy, 
and  death :  they  likewise  tend  to 
inflame  the  skin.    The  most  effec- 
tual antiddtes  wiH  "be,  speedy  eme- 
tics, followed  by  cojiious  draughts 
of  olive-oil  and  vinegar,  aided  by 
fioap-clysters.— The  thom-appie  is, 
nevertheless,  eaten  by  cows,  goats^ 
and  sheep  3  but  refused  by  horses. 
Lastly,  the  odour  of  this  plant  is 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  mankind ; 
and,  if  bees  happen  to  setde  on  its 
flowers,  they  die  from  the  narcotic 
exhalations. 

THORNBACK,  or  Raja  cla-^ 
vaiCy  L.  a  voracious  fish,  frequent- 
ing the  sandy  shores  of  Britain,  and 
sometimes  weighing  a  stone  and 
upwards.  The  upper  surface  of 
its  body  is  of  a  pale  ash*colour,  in- 
teimixcd  with  black  streaks ;  its 
skin  is  rough,  and  has  small  tuber- 
cles, .  resembling  shagreen :  there 
are  rows  of  strong  sharp  spines  dis- 
posed along  its  back  and  tail. 
Thombacks  chiefly  subsist  on 
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herrings,  flat-flsh,  and  sand-eels, 
though  they  occasionally  devour 
crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  llieir 
spawning  season  is  in  June;  but 
their  young  are  produced  in  the. 
months  of  July  and  August :  tha 
latter  (as  well  as  those  of  th« 
Sk^tb)  are  called  maids,  till  they 
arrive  at  an  age^  sufficient  for  breed- 
ing. 

These  fish  begin  to  acquire  a 
proper  flavour  in  November,  and 
continue  in  perfe6iion  longer  than 
the  skate ;— the  young  of  both  spe- 
cies are,  at  all  seasons,,  esteemed 
wholesome  food. 

THRASHING,  or  Threshino, 
in  rural  economy,  is  the  operation, 
by  which .  grain  is  separated  from 
the  straw. 

Thrashing  is  performed  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  in  various  parts  of 
the  glot>e:  thus,  in  the  eastera 
climates,  com  is  trodden  out  by 
oxen,  cows,  horses,  mules,  and 
even  by  asses:  while  in  Europe, 
theflail  is  generally  employed.  This 
implement  is  certainly  preferaUe 
to  the  feet  of  animals  5  as  it  is  not 
only  more  expeditious,  but  the  la- 
bour is  executed  in  a  much  cleaner 
mode  than  can  be  efle^ed  by  the 
latter;  But,  notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  thrashing  with  the 
flail,  is  liable  to  many  objedions  ; 
being  too  laborious,  even  for  per- 
sons of  considerable  strength:  and, 
as  they  are  often  paid  in  proportiua 
to  the  quantity  of  corn  thrashed, 
such  work  is  seldom  accomplished 
in  a  perfed  manner  >  so  that  nu- 
merous grabs  generally  remain  in 
the  straw.  To  remedy  these  in- 
conveniencles,  machines  of  various 
conitrudion,  have  been  invented  $ 
and,  as  some  of  these  contrivances 
promise  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  agriculturists,  we  shall  give  aa 
account  of  the  most  valuable. 

The 
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Tbc  first  tbrashingmachinetirHicd 
Bas  come  to  our  knowledge^,  is 
tbat  manufa6lurcd,  m  1732,  by  Mr. 
IIichaelMekzies  of  Edinburgh : 
it  consisted,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  of  numerous  in- 
fltruments,  resembling  fiaik,  which 
irere  attached  to  a  moveable  beam,  - 
and  inclined  to  the  latter  in  an  an- 
gle of  10  degrees.  On  each  side  of 
inch  beam,  were  placed  floors,  or  • 
benches,,  on  which  the  sheaves  were 
apread ;  the  flaOs  k>eiDg  moved 
forward  and  backward  on  these 
benches  by  a  crank,  tbat  was  fixed 
to  the  end  of  an  axle,  revolving 
i^Kmt  30  times  in  a  minute. 

The  second  machine  was  in- 
Tcnted,  in  1^53,  by  Mr.  Michael 
Steeling,  of  Dunblaine,  Perth- 
ahire  :  bis  first  models  ware  very 
in>perfeO  y  but,  after  repeated  alte- 
rations, he  <^mpleted  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  in  1758 ;  and  it  now 
consists  of  an  outer,  or  water- 
shed, having  an  inner  wheel, 
furnished  with  4S  cogs,  and  turn- 
ing on  the  same  axle.  With. this 
cog-wheel  is  conne^ed  a  vertical 
trundle,  or  pinion,  with  7  notches; 
and  the  axle  of  which  passes  through 
a  floor  above  the  wheel ;  its  upper 
pivot  being  secured  in  a  beam  6 
inches  above  the  floor.  At  the 
height  of  3  feet  3  inches  from  tlie 
latter,  2  straight  pieces  of  squared. 
wood  (each  being  4  feet  in  length) 
are  inserted  through  the  axle  of 
the  pinion,  at  ri^ht  angles,  so  as 
to  form  4  arms,  that  are  moved 
romid  horizontally.  To  the  ends 
of  these  arms  are  affixed  4  iron 
plates,  each  20  inches  in  length, 
and  8  inches  in  l^readth  at  the 
♦ixtremity  nearest  to  the  arms, 
but  ta^^ering  to  a  point  at  the  op- 
posite end. 

The  horizontal  fly,  here  de- 
scribed, constitutes  iaox  ikraslurs. 
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Stti  is  incloaod  in  a  cyliadstcaf 
wooden  box,  that  is  3f  feet  high, 
and  8  fee(  in  diameter :  on  the  top^ 
of  this  box  is  an  opening  8  inches 
in  width,  estendrng  a  foot  and  m 
half  from  the  ^ircumforenoe  to  ita 
centre,  and  through  which  the 
sheaves  of  corn  defend ;  the  lat- 
ter beii^  previous^  9pened,  and 
laid  separately  on  a  board  provided 
with  two  ledges,  graduMiy declining' 
towards  such  port,  or  opening.— « 
Within  the  cylindrical  box,  theie 
IS  an  inclined  plane,  along  which 
the  straw  and  grain  fall  into  a 
wire  riddle  two  feet  square,  tfatot 
is  placed  immediately  beneath  a 
hole  of  a  similar  size : — the  rid- 
dle is  jerked  at  each  revolution 
of  thos  s^dle^by  means  of  a  knoi> 
fixed  on  its  side  j  and  is  thrust 
backward  by  a  small  spring  that 
presses  it  in  a  contrary  direftion. 
Thus,  the  short  straw,  together 
with  the  grain  and  chaflV  that  pas» 
through  the  wide  riddle,  fall  in- 
standy  into  an  oblong,  straight  rid* 
die,  one  end  of  which  is  raised,  and 
the  other  depressed,  by  a  similar 
contrivance.  And,  as  the  riddle  last- 
nientioned  is  not  provided  Srith  a 
ledge  at  the  lower  end,  the  long 
chafl^  which  cannot  pass  through, 
drops  thei>cc  to  the  ground,  while 
the  grain  and  smaller  chafl"  descend 
into  a  pair  of  conomon  ham-fan^ 
vers,  and  are  thus  separated  witb 
great  exadness.  These  fanners  are 
moved  by  means  of  a  rope,  that 
runs  in  a  shallow  groove  ctit  on 
the  circumference  of  the  cog-wheel. 
In  tlic  mean  time,  the  straw  col- 
leded  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box 
over  the  wide  riddle,  and  through 
an  opening  2f  feet  square,  is  drawa 
down  to  the  ground  with  a  rake, 
by  the  persons  employed  to  form  \k 
into  trusses. 

In   1712,    another  thrashings 
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fhtAiot  ynB  Snvehtod.  hy  oBr, 
A&DMtToir,  of  Ahvirick,  and  Mr* 
SMART,<^FWflrk,Northainberland, 
The  operdtkm  'WM'perifbrnied  bj^ 
•kibbiBg ;  the  sheaiei  beicig  cara- 
ipM  rooiid  between  an  indented 
drtiiii'6  feet  in  diafneter,  andno^ 
melrous  indented  rt>ller8»  that  were 
4Nmi^ed  rodnd,  atid  attaehed  to^ 
4faia  onm  bjr  Hitfaat  c£  springs  j 
«o  that,  dtu^g  the  revoludon  of  the 
inacfaioerf,  thecorh^wsi  serrated 
-Roin  tbe  straw,  by  constant  frl^on 
agSuiist  the  Mtings  of  tht  druto. 
Bnt  thi«  oontriTahee  was  soon  dis- 
tMed  $  a>  many  grains  wbte  thus 
crttthdl  b«lweto  the  roUfcrs. 

Thenext  inventioti»  Is  that  (si 
Mr.  AviyBBW  MnKtB»  In  17B8, 
who  Obtained  a  patent,  whi^b  is 
liow  eipired :  we  hat^e  thereftwe 
ghren  a  pM^i  representing  in  Mg, 
1,  the  plan  of  elation  ^  in  Fig.  2, 
w  gitNind  plan}  and  in  Rg.  3,  the 
Jnao^dal  parts  di  the  maditneiy, 
ioas  to  conveya  tx^tsMf  atotrate 
idea  of  his  prindplei. 

DesaipHon  qfJiifr.  4.n^rbw  M«i« 
&LB*i  Improved  Thrasldng  Mw" 
chine, 

k,  (Tig.  I,  ahd  2),  is  a  large 
iKmaontaf  spur-wheel,  which  has 
276  cogs»  and  mbv^s  the  pinion  B, 
having  l4  teeth.  The  latter  im- 
parts motion  to  a  cro^'iti. wheel,  C, 
that  is  provided  with  84  cogs,  tmd 
inoves  a  second  pinion >  D,  wbidb  ^ 
is  furnished  wmi  I6  teeth.  .This 
pinion,  t>,  tutns  the  dr  u  ta  H,  I,  K,  L, 
(Tig:  I,  2»  and  3),  being  a  boDo^ 
^linder,  3|  fbet  in  diaineter,  and 
placed  herizoDtallj  :  on  its  outside 
arc  fixed,  by  means  of  screw-bglts; 
four  scutchers,  or  piec6s  6f  t^ood, 
tee  side  df  which  is  ^ced  with  a 
thin  iron  plate^  and  which  are 
disposed  at  an  equal  distance  from 
each  other,  and  at  right  angles  t^ 
the  axis  of  the  drum. 

-  no.  JUV.— vox*.  IV* 
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P,  (Rg.%  and  3),  14  an  indihed 
board,  on  which  the  sheaves  are 
splread,  md  whence  they  are  in*^ 
trodoced  between  two  iluted  case- 
iron  rollers,  G,  G,  (Rg,  3),  that 
are  3f  inches  in  diameter,  and  reh 
volve^bout  35  times  ih  one  minute. 
These  rollers,  being  only  three* 
fourths  of  an  inch  f^om  the  scutchers 
or  leaves  of  the  drum  H,  I,  K,  L, 
{Rgi  1,  and^l),  serve  to  kfeep  the 
sheaves  steady;  while  the  scutchers 
a,  b,  c,  d,  (kg.  2,  and  3),  move 
with  uncomihon  Velocity,  and  thus 
sdtafate  the  grain  from  the  stratt^^ 
while  both  are  thrown  on  the  con- 
cave rack  M,  (Rg*  i)>  which  lieiai 
horiiontalfy  with  slender  parallel 
ribs;  so  that  the  cor^  me^  pass 
through,  them,  into  the  subjacent 
hopper  N,  (F^.  1,  and  3):  ■  , 

O,  CRg,  3),  is  a  riddle  or  harp,^ 
through  which  the  ^rt  drops  intb 
a  pair  of  fenners,  P,  (Rg.  1,  and 
3),  and  from  these  it  is  generally 
obtained  in  a  statefit  for  the  market. 

Q,  R,T,  §,  is  a  rake,  condstii^ 
of  fttir  leaves,  or  thin  pieces  of 
Wood :  at  the  extremity  of  eadi  isii 
placed  a  row  of  teeth  e,f,  g,h, 
that  are  five  inches  long.  Thisi 
rake  moves  iii  the/ concave  rack  ' 
M,  fFig,  2),  in  a  circular  direc* 
tionj  while  the  teeth  catch  tbei 
straw,  that  had  been  thrown  by 
the  scutchers  a,  b,  c,  d,  into^  iho 
radc,  and  reniove  it  to  the  contigu* 
ons  place,  V, 

W,  CFig.  1),  ihepresents  the 
horse^s  cqilirs^,  whidfa  is^7  feet  in 
diameter. 

X,r'^^.l,and2),  is  tte  ifllar 
for  supporting  th6  beams,  oni 
whi6h  the  axle  of  the  # pajr-wleel 
is  fixed. 

Y,Y,Y,  r%.i)>  indXY, 
(Rf.  2)f  shew  the  sf^dles,  ^e 
design  of  which  is  to  mo^  the  two 
floled  rollers^  the  ndce;  andtho 
fanners. 
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Z,  (Fig.  i),  is  a  wooden  coter- 
ing  at  a  sqaall  dUtaoce  above  tlie 
dnitn,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  sbeayes  clo^e  to  tbe  scutchers. 

Mr.  Mbiklb*s  thrashlDg-ma- 
chine  may  be  worked  with  equal 
effed  by  horses,  by  water,  or  by 
the  tvifid.  If  the  nrst  of  these  me- 
chanical powers  be  employed,  the 
whole,  we  understand,  costs  about 
70 1. ;  in  the  second  case,  it  amounts 
to  about  80I.,  on  account  of  ihe 
additional  expence  of  the  water- 
wheel;  and,  if  the  thrashing-ma- 
chine it  to  be  turned  by  the  wind^ 
it  camiot  be  eieded  for  a  less  sum 
than  from  200 1.  to  3001.  sterling. 
Although  such  disbursement  be,  at 
£rst,  very  considerable,  yetnnme- 
rous  machines  on  this  principle 
bave  lately  been  eredted  in  Scot- 
land; because  they  areeventuaUy 
cheapo  by  saving  the  labour  of  men^ 
and  the  keeping  of  horses. 

Six  persons  are  required  to 
attend  the  thrashing-mill  ^  and, 
Ihough  a  similar  number  be  em- 
ployed with  the  flail,  and  for  dear- 
iug  aa  equ^  quantity  of  corn  from 
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cfiafF,  yet  by  the  forooer  fnef&ol^ 
the  work  is  more  cleanly,  and  ex"» 
peditiouslyi  performed. 

The  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  firom  Mr.  Mbikke's  iago^ 
niovs  contrivance,  are  feoo«bvioiia 
.!•  require  an  eBumeratk>n:  we 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
the  dram  makes  300  revsdutioDS  ixr 
one  miaute,  and  the  fouf  acutchen 
give  1200  strokes  in  the  same  space 
of  time :  consequently,  much  work 
must  be  executed  fitsaa  sudh  velp* 
city;^and,  if  the  hersca  walk  at 
the  rate  of  2f  miles  every  hour^ 
from  3  to  6  holls  (or  from  12  to  24 
£nglish  bushels)  will  be  thrashed 
every  hour.  Thus^  the  grain  i» 
fiot  only  separated  in  a  more  per* 
fed  mannei  than  is  pradicable  by 
the  flail^  but  a  saving  of  30  or  4i^ 
per  cent,  is  also>  obtained  ia the  ex^ 
pence  of  thrashing. 

Another  machine  was  invented, 
a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Jami» 
WABDRor,~<^Ampthill,  Virginia; 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  cora 
from  straw;  and  of  which  we  have 
procured  the  following  Cut  r 
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Ikscription  ofAfr.  Jambs  Ward- 
.  ROP*8  Thrashing  Machiwe,  with 
Mastic  Flails. 

A,  the  floor,  ortir  Whkrh  iht  flaib 
are  fixed. 

B,  represents  that  part  of  thd 
floor,  on  which  the  sheares  are 
)aid :  it  is  made  of  wicker-worki 
Ihroagh  which  the  gniin  falls,  and 
iscooTefed  to  the  fan  or  screen 
bdow5  the  pivot  of  the  fan  is  de- 
lineated at  P,  and  is  turned  by  A 
band  from  the  wheel  or  wallower, 
D. 

C,  C,  C,  is  a  thin  board  raised 
nrand  the  floor,  to  prevent  the 
wheat  from  being  scattered)  and 
which  is  made  saving  outwards, 
that  the  straw  tnay  be  raked  off 
more  easily. 

D,  ^e  wheel  or  wallower. 

£,  crank-handle  for  turning  the 
wheel. 

P,  F,  F,  are  the  flails. 

G,  G,  G,  levers  or  arms,  to  which 
flails  are  attached  by  means  of 
ropes. 

H,  H,  H,  are  teeth  or  catches  for 
raising  the  arm». 

I,  the  post,  on  which  the  wal- 
lower D,  is  fixed.* 

R,  K,  the  beam  on  whicli  the 
levers  rest)  being  fixed  by  an  iron 
rod  pasdng  through  them,  and  in- 
serted into  this  b^m. 

L,  L,  a  check-beam,  to  prevent 
the  end  of  the  arms  from  rising. 

My  a  beam,  into  which  the  ends 
of  the  flails  are  mortised. 

N,  N,  N,  are  fly-cndf,  wmghted 
with  lead,  tmt  which  are  not  ne- 
cessary in  a  machine  that  is  set  in 
motiofl  by  horses. 

To  render  the  operation  of  the 
nediiiiery  Bonoewhat  more  evident^ 
we  have  annexed  another,  though 
only  partial,  view  a£  it,  togetMT 
vitii  a-few^additiooal  c^iplaoations. 


Irhis  fignre  repr£isenis  the  arma 
G,  G,  G,  working  in  the  keeps^ 
O,  O,  O,  and  also  the  manner  ia 
which  those  parts  are  conneded. 

The  naoddfrom  which  these  de^ 
lineations  have  been  made,  was  de« 
signed  to  be  wocked  by  two  men : 
it  was  construded  on  the  scale  o^ 
z  twelve-foot  Jlailt  having  a  spring 
that  required  a  power  of  20lbs.  to 
raise  it  three  feet  high  at  the  point. 
The  teeth  or  catches  are  mortised 
into  the  shaft  of  the  wallower,  and 
placed  round  its  circumference  j  so 
as  to  foan  an  angle  of  30  degrees* 
These  teeth  catch  the  arms  G,  G,  G^ 
that  raise  the  flails,  alternately  : 
thus,  the  whole  power,  namelv^ 
20 lbs.,  a6ts  upon  three  of  the  flailsi 
when  they  are  ab6ut  to  strike; 
three  others  are  two-thirds  raised  | 
three  more  ate  elevated  one- 
third)  and  the  remaining  threer 
flails  are  at  re^;  so  that  thei 
whole  weight  ta  be  overcome^ 
amounts  to  120lbsi    . 

Mr.  Wardrop  dirfcfb  the  arma 
to  be  arranged  in  sach  manner,  that 
a  line  drawn  perpendiculaiiy  from 
their  lifting  extremitv,  would  ex-* 
tend  to  the  middle  ot  the  flail :  tt^f 
ropes  must  be  fixed  somewhat 
nearer  towards  the  end,  that  a  pro* 
per  tangent  may  be  obtained.  Far^ 
ther,  the  extremities  of  the  lift« 
tHf  and  the  teeth  in  the  waUowcafi 
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should  be  roanded  o(F,  so  as  to  form 
9  tangent  with  each  other.  The 
ropes  ought  also  to  be  fixed  to  the 
Bails  wj£  a  hook  and  eye,  in  order 
to  be  removed,  when  not  at  work ', 
for,  some  of  the  flails  being  conti* 
nually  in  a  lifting  state,  their  dasti- 
dtf  would  otherwise  be  impaired. 
Lastly,  such  flails  acquire  greater 
power,  in  proportion  to  tlie  extent 
of  their  length,  and  Ae  height  to 
which  they  Are  raised :  they  oper 
s  rate  with  dSeGt  at  one-third  c«  their 
length;  and  consequently  a  flail, 
that  is  24  feet  long,  will  ad  wi^ 
force  about  S  feel  oo  the  floor  $  a 
»izt  which  is  recommeaded  bv  the 
inventor,  §or  thrashhig-niachincs 
worked  bj  horses. 

In  Mr.  BoTs*s  General  View  ef 
ike  Agriculture  of  the  Caumty  of 
Kent  (Svo.  4s.  Nicol),  we  meet 
with  BSk  account  of  ft  thrashmg- 
machiDe  ere6tod  in  a  barn  on  his 
fimn  :-^-a6  ^or  limits  will  not  per-  * 
mit  us  to  describe  its  mechantsm, 
we  shall  ooly  remark,  that  it  re- 
Guires  four  horses,  eight  men,  and 
nrar  boys,  to  remove  the  com  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  bam;  to  feed 
the  mill;  attend  the winno wing- 
fan  ;  atad  stack  the  straw.  Thus, 
if  the  com  yield  abundantly,  the  * 
machine  will  thrash  out  three  qmar- 
ters  of  wheat,  four  of  baxiey,  or 
^c  of.  oats,  within  one  hour,  in  a 
cleaner  manner  ihan  can  be  efled- 
ed  by  the  usual  mode ;  so  that 
nearly  om-halfoi  the  expeocc  will 
besaved. 

Hie  latest  thrashing-machine^ 
whiph  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
ii.  that  invented  by  Mr.  John  Pal- 
Mag,  of  Maxstock»  Wltrwickshive;. 
fcr  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
1769>  Not  having  beco  able  to 
piocure.  a  spedflci^on  of  htr  pri- 
vilege, we  can  ofdy  state  that  the- 
xiacUoo  VMf.  ba  woi^ed»  either 
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by  one  or  by  two  horses,  as  cir^ 
cumstances  ma7dire6t  >.  but  a  larger 
number  will,  according  to  the  pa- 
tentee's assertion,  never  be  re- 
qniTDd :  it  may  s^so  be  set  m  aiodoi> 
by  any  other  equivalent  power.  Bjr 
this  contrivance,  24  sheaves  cf 
wheat  or  other  grain,  each  bdi^ 
one  3rard  in  drcomfeienoe,  may  be 
thrashed  out  in  five  minutes  f  ther 
st|paw  and  grain  are  completely  se- 
parated, and  the  former  will  be 
less  injured  than  if  the  operatioQ 
were  performed  with  a  flail  Far- 
ther, no  additional  buildiog  is  re- 
quired for  the  management  of  the 
machine,  which  mi^  be  eredad  ia 
any  bam  of  an  ordinary  siae,  and 
can  be  removed  ta  diflterant  baros^ 
at  a  very  trifling  eapenae. 

Many  ob^e^ons  have  t>een  star^ 
edagainst  tfaeintrodu6tionof dirash- ' 
ing  naachines  into  rural  economy  ^ 
and  it  has  been  particdarly  orged^ 
that  the  krtxxir  and  earnings  of  die' 
poor  qemsl  necessarily  decr^se,  and 
a  great  rednndance  of  straw  wiH 
be  occfisionally  produced.  8ucK 
inconveafeoces,  however,  may  he 
easily  obviated  i  iat,  exdusivdy  ot* 
the  grain  thus  sacured  and  saved 
from  the  depredations  of  dishonest 
workmen,  the  laUer  will  never  be 
without  employjnent  in  a  country^ 
where  extensive  trate  of  ground 
lie  uncultivated>.  and  die  popula- 
tion of  whiclt  together  with  the ' 
numerous  persons  devoted  to  ma- 
nafadtures  and  navigation,  as  well' 
as  the  importationaf  conn  by  which; 
the  naticmal  treasiuy  is  gradually^ 
exhausted— all  these  dreumstanoea 
impose  the  absolute  necessity  oiB 
cultivating  everj^  aare  of  waste 
land.  Flaraier>  by  adopting  sody 
machinea^thegiaiais  not  onlymoie 
speediljr  separaled>  bm  i^  may  alse^ 
in  damp  seasbos^  bethrashod oat 
ckmij  an.  etged  which  couid  2x>t 
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4^  accoB»pls8lied  by  the  flail :  wai. 
If  any  smut-baUs  occur  in  the  ean, 
tbey  will  not  be  broken, '  but  -a 
conskterable  portion  of  tbem  be 
-dispersed  in  winnowing.  Lastly, 
a  mgtt  ^naatity  of  chaff  is  thus 
•bUined  ;  and,  though  too  great  a 
jtock  of  straw  may  be  ptoducolj, 
£h'  ipuaediate  consumption,  yet  if 
aocb  article  be  closely  aqd  careftdly 
aUcked,  it  will  not  be  easily  in- 
jured by  keeping. 

THREAD,  a  slender  twist 
manufadured  by  combining  the 
Jbres  of  4ax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk, 
^  other  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
atancesi  the  primary  operattonof 
whiob  h  oalled  Spivmino. 

Theie  are  various  kinds  of  this 
article,  such  as  silk*  linen,  and 
cotton  thread:  the  most  extenave 
manufd^iy  for  the  Ust  mentioned 
sort,  in  this  country,  is  established 
at  Paisley,  near  Glasgow  j  which, 
however,  is  inadequate  to  supply 
the  Market*— Hence,  considerable 
quantities  of  this  commodity  are 
annually  imported,  and  are  subjed 
to  various  duties.  Thus,  Brucei 
thread  pays  the  sum  of  lOs.  lo|d. 
per  doz.  lbs. ;  Cross-how  ^read, 
l6s/lid.  per  100 lbs.;  Ouinal 
thread,  19s.5|d.  ner  12lbs.j  Pwk 
thread,  14s.^.  for  every  lOOlbs.; 
Sister* t  thread,  ds.  per  lb.  $  and 
WUUdrhfomm  thread,  l^s.^fd.  per 
ialb8.^-By  the7  and0WiLi..lII. 
c.  39,  any  kind  of  linen-thread, 

I  am,  kc.  may  be  imported  from 
ndand,  free  of  duty ;  pronded  the 
loaster  of  the  vesad  produce  cer- 
tificates, of  the  marks,  numbers> 
iLC.  of  the  packages  from  the  ship- 
pinff*port,  togedier  witfi  die  names 
ef  the  persons  who  exported  them, 
and  ala9  of  the  consignees  \  at  the 
aapne  timedeclaring  upon  oath,  that 
pish  goods  were  a6hially  shipped* 
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of  plants  QOm^urising  ^  species,  3 
of  which  are  indigenous:  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal : 

1.  The  lAmomum.     See  I^f^ 

VEKDBR-THRIP7. 

2.  The  Armeriat  Commow 
Thrift;  Se4-oilliflowsr  j  or 
Sba-cushion,  which  is  pereni^; 
grows  in  meadows,  and  on  rocks 
near  the  sea-coast)  where  it  flowers 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June* 
When  in  full  blossom,  it  presents  f 
beautiful  sight  in  pastvire^ounda.; 
on  which  account,  it  is  likewise  of» 
ten.  planted  in  gardens,  as  an  edg- 
ing for  borders. 

The  Sea-gilliflower  forming 
whole  swards,  or  tufts  of  grassy^ 
solid,  and  smooth  leaves,  its  cul* 
ture  is  much  recommended  in  loose 
sands,  which  are  thus  speedily  con- 
solidated :  the  naked  stalk,  in  ge- 
neral, attains  only  the  height  of  0 
inches.— The  plant  is  eaten  by 
horses  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
sheep. 

TIIRIPS,  a  genus  of  inseaa 
compridng  1 1  species,  that  are  var 
riously  iHmed,  according  to  the  treoa 
which  they  infest.  These  vermin 
are  extremely  minute;  having  % 
small  slender  body,  and  a  rostrum^ 
or  beak,  which  is  scarcely  'percei>- 
ttble  to  the  naked  eye :  they  aaa 
very  pernicious  to  fruit-trees,  at- 
tacking both  the  leaves  and  fruit  | 
but  may  be  extirpated  by  resorting 
to  the  method  already  pointed  oo^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  and  22. 

THROAT*  or  the  cavijjr  behind 
the  tongue  and  the  curtam  oi  the 
palate :  the  soft  parts,  of  whidi  it  ia 
composed,  are  the  common  integu- 
ments and  the  muciparous  glanOi. 
The  principal  use  of  tliese  parts  b^ 
mg  destined  to  suf^port  and  fadlip 
tate  swallowing,  breathing,  ^^eecb. 
and  hearinsr,  it  is  obvious  tnat  a4 
local  affedippsj  bv  which  the  exv 
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ercise  of  these  funfdons  may  ht 
impeded^  require  serioos  attention. 
Bot>  as  most  of  the  diseases  to 
which  the7  are  liable^  have  already 
been  discussed*  we  refer  to  theu: 
respedive  heads :  thus,  for  inflam* 
inations  in  the  throat,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  articles  Quinsy  ^ 
Swallowing,  and  Tonsils. 

Throat -WORT.  See  Giant 
Bbll-flower. 

THROSTLE,  or  Thrush,  Tur- 
dus  musicus,  L.  a  well-known  Bri- 
tish bird,  which,  in  its  melodious 
notes,  is  excelled  only  by  the  night- 
ingale. Its  head,  back,  and  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  deep 
olive-brown ;  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  latter  is  yellow.  The 
cheeks  and  throat  are  mottled  widi 
brown  and  white ;  the  belly  and 
breast  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour^ 
with  lai^  black  spots. 

Throstles  build  their  nests  in 
tome  low  t)ush  or  thicket :  exter- 
nally, they  are  composed  of  earth, 
moss,  and  straw,  but  the  inside  is 
curiously  plastered  with  day.  Here 
the  female  deposits  5  m  6  pale- 
bluish  green  eggs,  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  Thye  Throstle  is  by 
some  btuiered  to  be  the  finest  sing- 
ing bird  in  Britain,  on  account  of 
the  sweetness,  variety,  and  conti- 
nuance of  its  melody.  From  the 
top  of  high  trees,  it  exercises  iu 
harmonious  voice,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  amuses  us 
with  its  song. 

THRUSH,  a  disorder  incident  to 
infants,  and  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  symptoms :  Small 
whitish  or  grey  pustules  appear 
on  the  fauces,  extending  over  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  adjacent 
parts;  the  former  is  iwoln,  and 
the  whole  assumes  a  purplish  co- 
lour: sometimes  the  pimples  are 
fcittered,  and  distinft^  but  gene* 
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rallv  confluent,  adhering  dosd|^ 
to  Ine  memlM-anes :  if  nibbed  off, 
thejr  sjpeediljr  grow  again,  and  re- 
main for  an  indefinite  period. 

This  disease  is  not  confined  to 
the  mouth  and  throat,  bat  in  somb 
instances  extends  to  die  gulfct, 
stomach,  and  alimentaiy  canal ; 
quantities  of  aphthous  pustules  hav^ 
ing  been  vomited  up,  and  also  void- 
ed  by  stod  :  in  these  cases,  bow- 
ever,  the  patient  is  commonly  at« 
tacked  with  fever  and  anxiety,  hie-* 
cough,  and  hoarseness. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  ma- 
lady is  a  weak  digestion,  by  whidi 
tie  milk  becomes  coagulated,  and 
unfit  for  aliment ;  though  it  is  fre- 
quently induced  by  cold  dnd  mois- 
ture. The*  thrush  likewise  occurs 
in  the  course  of  other  discx'ders,  or, 
in  consequence  of  certain  a^e 
medicines;  but,  nnder  these  dr- 
oumstances,  it  cannot  b&connder- 
ed  as  a  prim^  aflis^ion,  and 
mostly  disappears,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  convalescent  state. — 
The  following  conditions  prognos- 
ticate a  Avoarable.event :  namely, 
when  there  is  neither  fever  nor 
looseness  -,  the  deglutition  is  easy  i 
the  appetite  returned;  and  when 
the  pustules  are  (^  a  white  cokmr. 

Cure: — U  the  thrush  be  of  a 
mild  nature,  it  will  in  general  be 
sufiBdent  to  administer  Cbe  follow- 
ing poNvder  to  the  nurse  :  Take  of 
calcined  magnesia,  1  o2, ;  orange- 
peel,  sweet-fennel,  and  white  su- 
gar, Bndy  pulverized,  of  each  2 
drams;  mix  the  whole,  of  which  a 
tea-spoonful  may  l>e  taken  in  wai 
ter,  twice  or  three  times  a-day  :— 
in  obstinate  cases,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  dve  the  child  about  a  third 
or  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  pre- 
scribed for  the  nurse.  During  this 
treatment,  the  following  composi- 
tion should  be  appliedj  with«  view 
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%»  desme  thcr  iqmith :  1  inm  tt 
^▼erized  bocax,  with  1  oz.  of  ho- 
jiejr  of*  rose».  Where  costiveness 
prevails,  it  will  b^  preferable  io  i<o- 
gidate  the  bowels  tr^mild  emoUieot 
cfysten),  repeatedly  inje^d,  until 
the  desired  efied  be  produc6d  ^  for, 
if  the  pmtales  should  spread  o^er  a 
considerable  part  ef  the  aliraentaiy 
canal,  laxadvestakea  bythemoatli, 
are  apt  to  increase  the  h-rttation, 
and  to  occasion  copious  stools, 
y  tinged  with  blood. 

Where  the  nipple  of  the  nurse  ts 
affeaed  with  the  thrush,  the  fol- 
lowing aoludon  may  be  appMed 
wkk  advantage ;  namely,  2  soro- 
fdes  of  borax  dissolved  in  1  02.  of 
elder-flower  water,  or  tea,  adding 
half  an  oonoe  of  honey  of  loses : 
the  nipples  should  be  anointed  with 
tweet-dl,  he£oK  the  io&nt  is 
placed  to  the  breast ;  in  order  to 
^prevent  immediate  contact 

As,  in  some  cases,  the  thrush  is 
rituated  oonsiderably  deeper  than 
the  throat,  and  even  within  tiie 
atoaacfa,  great  benefit  aaay  then 
he  derived  from  a  decodion  cf  car* 
rots  in  water  j  or  1  ounoe  of  lin- 
seed with  1  |Nnt4|f  water,  boiled  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  muci- 
lage, and  mixed  with  2  oz.  of  ho- 
ney :  a  table-spoonful  of  the  latter 
preparation  may  be  given  ooca- 
.iionally. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  trouble- 
some complaint,  infants  ought  to 
enjoy  a  pure  air;  While  the  ut- 
most attention  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  cleanliness  of  both  child 
and  nurse,  by  daily  bathing  and 
'  washing  with  tepid  water ;  which 
pradices  remarkably  promote  in- 
aensible  persfHtation.  Farther,  the 
month  of  infants  should  be  fre- 
quently washed,  espedall^  after 
drawing  the  maternal  milk,  luid 
^mmg  the  f  rogresi  qi  dentition : 


nor  shoAl  m^/bewetobe  negled* 
td,-  and,  when  obstruded,  they 
must  be  attentively  relieved  by  the 
Qse  of  manna,  tamarinds,  and  other 
mild  aperients. 

THausH,.in  Horses.  See  PausH^ 

THUNDER,  a  lood  noise  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  explosion  of  a  Basfh 
cf  lightning,  that  is  re-echoed  from 
theinequmitieson  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  ^firequeotiy  forms 
a  continued  poUiog  or  rumbling 
sound. 

Various  theories  have  been  pro^ 
posed  by  naturalists,  to  account  for 
this  grand  and  aw/u^phenoraenon  ) 
but,  like  that  .of  lightning,  it  ia 
mow  generally  vaderstood  to^rise 
Stom  eleBHdty, 

•  Thunder  is  ftequently  prodnc* 
tive  of  beneficial  mc&s  on  animal 
and  vegetable  nature;  as  its  viok 
lent  concussions  contribute  to  dis*- 
perse  the  noxious  vapours  colle^ed 
m  the  atmosphere,  during  sultry 
and  dry  summers:  it  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  prognostic  of  the 
weather.  Braduiy  remarks,  that 
frequent  thunder,  without  light- 
i^Qg,  is  generally  folbwed  by  tem- 
pestuous winds ',  but,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  it  predicts  copious  and 
sudden  showers* 

With  a  view  to  prevent  fatal  ac- 
cidents, during  violent  thunder- 
storms, the  crediiCHi  of  Conduc- 
Toas  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended.-i-For  the  same  purpose^ 
the  eledrical  Kira,  described  un* 
der  that  head,  may  be  usefully  em^ 
ployed  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  ma« 
.naged  with  great  precautiod :  vre 
shall  therefore  state  the  most  pro« 
per  manner  of  direding  it,  on  these 
occasions. 

After  having  construded  tho 
eleStricoL  kite  on  the.principles  laid 
down  vol.  iii.  pp.  51-53,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ere&  a  pole  or  be^m, 

P4  wi* 
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lirith  a  voDsfakki  intt  km  ill  up* 
per  part  (nearly  reBembling  m 
fhape  the  letter  F) ,  so  ts  to  move  OB 
fi  pivot.  Iftbebei|;btoftbel)eim 
above  ground  be  nv  £Qet^^eann 
fequirc^  to  be  iwo  feet,  or  in  a  si- 
milar  proportion,  adapted  to  the 
length  of  the  former.  Near  the 
jaxtremity  of  the  arm^  a  large  stone, 
weighing  from  7  to  I4lb8.  should 
te  Muspmled  hj  means  of  a  strong 
rope,  so  that  it  maj  balance  about 
six  inches  from  the  ground.  When 
4he  wind  has  sufficient  strength  to 
jcarrythe  kite,  the  main  string,  by 
which  it  is  oonduded,  should  be 
iastmed  to  this  stone,  and  part  of 
ibo/ocoier  be  allocared  to  repnain  am 
the  soil.  By  such  contrivance,  the 
•aaiiitance  dt  aoy  person  ^or  diiiedo 
Sag  the  machine  is  rendered  un* 
necessary ;  as  the  atone,  depending 
^0  the  moveable  arm  before  allu^ 
ied  to,  will  yield  to  the  ditferei^t 
xnovemeots  of  the  kite.  Thus, 
when  a  tfauaderncloadihappens-to 
•hover  above  the  apoaratus,  and 
Jhto  dednc  matler  finds  a  conduc- 
tor in  the  metallic  poipt  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  drake  (see  vol. 
iii.  p.  53),  all  violent  ex|rfosioQswill 
i>e  obviated,  and  such  dangerous 
fluid  will  quietly  ^Ude  down  along 
the  wire  conne^bed  with  the  string, 
till  it  tpepd  itaelf  in  the  ground! 

As,  however,  this  method  of 
condudinp;  the  eledric  fluid  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger, 
if  managed  by  unskilful  bands,  we 
think  it  our  dutjr  to  suggest  an  ad- 
ditional precautionary  measure,  by 
V^hich  the  whole  nuiy  ble  regulated 
with  perfcd  security  to  the  person 
thus  employed.  After  the  main 
(tring  of  the  kite  (which  ought  to 
be  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards 
long)  has  been  ^tened-  to  the 
atone  in  the  manfier  above  dfare^- 
pi,  its  extremity  ought  4o  )«  e^« 


HapdBu  on  ttie  fopogtit  tfe.othaf 
and  of  the  leading-string  shooM 
be   ureviousfy  pas^d  through  m 
9mm  roUer  or  (mUey,  coooedbd 
with  a  ring,  to  which  most -be  tiod^ 
1.  .a silk  cord  cpated  ^(h  wax; 
and,  2,  a  amall  metalBc  chain  of 
auch  lenf^th,  that  it  xnay,  when  the 
kite  is  rismg,  touch  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  20  or  30  paoes.    Now 
the  machine  is  aoffeicd  to  ascend, 
,till    k    begin  to  draw  the  maio 
string;  when  the  silk  cord  is  al- 
low^ gradually  to  pass  through 
4he  hand,  till  the  chain,  autpendod 
on  the  ring  of  the  puUey,  be  at  a 
pepper  ^fcaaoe,  Next,aa  thebody 
.of  the  drake  riaes,   the  opexator 
odgfat  .to  advance  pmgcpsaively  to- 
wtfds  the  end  of  the  itrins  fixed 
to  the  stone,  ti)l  atkagth  t^e  praa* 
dpal  cord  becotnes  cofnpletdy  .dis- 
tended.   In  this  stale  of  the  xxmr 
chinery,  the  farther  regnlatioo  may 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  balance 
fif  the  stone,  'frith  its  moveable 
arm  turning  on  the  pivot  of  the 
beam  befooe  descpbed :  .by  meanf 
of  the  waxed  ailk  cord,  the  ma- 
nager will  be  proteQedfrom  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  qjedric  fluid  gliding 
down  the  main  8trii^>  whue  the 
metallic  chain  will  arord  security 
against  accidental  lightning.    And, 
\d  order  to  propote  the  Privation 
of  this  fluid  from  the  leading  string 
pf  the  machine,  it  will  be  advis^ 
able*  to  conned  another  chain  with 
the  extremity  of  sucii  string,  pro- 
jewing  from  the  stone  conuguous 
to  the  be^m,  so  that  it  may  thus  b9 
easilr  conduced  into  the  ground, 
in  the  manner  similar  to  that  al** 
ready  pointed  out,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  accu- 
rate observers,  that  the  mase  of 
thunder  is  jiot  experienced  oftenq: 
than  16  or  16  times  in  the  year,  a| 
any  fixed  flace^  '^m  cheoooic- 
^  ^        poi^ 
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ipoii  occurs  iBQtt  fs6qnesAf  tn 
Ihe  months  of  Maj  and  July^ 
^amcly^  in  the  proportioii  of 
fkree  to  fme,  vfhen  compaied 
9nth  the  jpontbs  of  April  an^  Sep- 
tember 'y  bu^t  only  in  that  of  two 
to  one,  when  contrasted  with  Jane 
and  August  During  the  months 
of  Apru  aod  September,  die  nam- 
hct  <^  thunder-stbnns  is  equal  5 
wd  likewise  in  ^«ne  and  August. 
They  arise  generaUy  \vith  a  south- 
.wind;  less  frequently  with  a  sontb- 
west;  stiU  more  racely  with  east 
and  ^^est }  and  scarcely  ever  with 
iiM>rth,  nofth-west,  or  north-east 
;vrind8«  U  is  also  remarkable,  that 
^hunder-fltonps  are  the  most  vio* 
4cnt,  when  proceeding  from  regions 
-where  they  seldom  occur;  that 
they  .ha{>pen  in  the  afternoon,  or  in 
4^  evening,  move  usually  than  in 
-Abe  morning;  and  are  in  moun- 
dtainous  distnfts  more  copimion  than 
ja  a  plain  country. 

When  swallows  purnie  each 
-other  in  flights,  with  a  loud  noise, 
fmly  in  the  morning,  it  mi^  be 
foonsidered  as  an  almost  certam  in- 
fdication  of  an  approaching  thun- 
4er-sU)nn:  manj  persons,  also, 
ieela  peculiar  heaviness  and  Ian- 
jguor,  previously  to  tempestuous 
weather;  and,  though  such  sen- 
sations subside  only  mien  thie  clouds 
tyreak  forth  in  torrents  of  fire  or 
rain,  3ret  we  are  injdined  to  ascribe 
^hese  ^rmptoms  to  some  diseased 
adion  in  the  animal  frame,  or  to  a 
Inretematural  susceptibility  of  ner- 
vous impressions. — ^In  short,  if  due 
attention  weie  paid  to  the  changes 
taking  place  among  animals  and 
plants;  previously  to  the  formation 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  we 
jcould,  perhaps  with  the  greatest 
precision,  foretel  their  appi^oach. 

Lest]y>  to  prevent  unifortnnate 
.^ccidenta  during  thiui(kr-#tonD$, 
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ii^^i^ould  seriously  advlfeeveiypeo^ 
son  to  keep  at  some  distance  :fi«o^ 
trees,  and  rather  to  expose  himself 
to  a  shower*  While  in  a  room,  jt 
will  be  proper  to  ayoifd  thp^^o^ 
{>l^ce,  fir^irons,  gilded  ^ooulding^ 
aiod  all  articles  containing  metaUie 
ingredients. — See  also  vol.  ii^  PS9* 
THYME,  or  Thymus,  L.  |enaf 
of  spicy  pkots,  oomprising  l^  s^ 
cies,  of  which  the  following  ^ 
the  principal,  namely : 

1^  The  serpyilum,  CoMMor, 
Wild,  or  Mother-of*thyiib^ 
an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
on  heaths  and  mountahious  placets 
where  it  flowers  in  July  and  An-  ^ 
gust.-^This  plant  possesses  a  grater 
iul  aromatic  odour,  and  a  wara^ 
pungent  taste :  its  dried  leavesi^ 
When  infpsed  in  boiling  water^ 
serve  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
ieh  :  the  essential  oil  obtained  from 
this  herb  is  so  acrid,  that  farrieiv 
employ  it  as  a  caustic. — ^Alittk 
cotton  wool  moistened  with  t^ 
and  put  into  the  hollow  of  an 
aching  too&,  frequently  mitigates 
the  most  excruciating  pain. — ^fieet 
eageHy  visit  the  aromatic  leaves  of 
wild  thyme,  which  is  likewise  eatea 
by  sheep  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
hogs. — ^There  is  another  variety  of  • 
this  species,  cultivated  in  gardens^ 
and  c^led  the  Lemon- thy  wu^yffbkk. 
has  broader  leaves,  and  a  more  plea- 
saiU  flavour. 

2.  The  ^cznof.  Wild  Basil,  or 
Basil  Thyme,  grows  on  dry  hills, 
in  chalky  and  gravelly  situations  ^ 
flowering  flrom  June  to  August.— 
This  odoriferous  plant  is  much  fre- 
quented by  bees,  which  colled  iio- 
ney  from  its  flowers. 

3.  The  vulgaris,  or  Garden^ 
Thtmb,  is  onginally  a  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  buf 
is  now  generally  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tish gardens.    It  may  be  ptopa- 
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gated  dtlier  by  theieed,  by  off^seii 
inxn  the  roots^  or  by  slips,  planted 
in  light,  rich,  and  well-prepared 
soils :  its  aromatic  leaves  are  em- 
Idoyed  in  broths,  and  for  other  cu* 
lioary  pcurposes.— In  its  medicinal 
properties,  this  species  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aromatic  plants; 
and  its  essential  oil  is  often  sold  in 
the  shops,  as  »  substitute  £ar  that 
m£  Marjoram. 

Tick.  See  Sbibp>  p.  60,  of 
the  present  volume. 

TIDE,  denotes  the  rising  and 
failing  of  sea- water ;  a  pheno- 
menon which  is  observable  oo  all 
the  shores  of  the  ocean :  it  is  also 
termed  ihcjktx  and  re-Jiux,  oi'  the 
aUeniate  tlb  andylotr. 

The  water  of  the  sea  flows  for 
aibout  six  hours  from  south  to  north ; 
during  which  period  it  gradually 
swells,  so  that  it  enters  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  coonterads  the  na* 
tnral  current  firom.  their  sources^ 
It  then  remains  stationary  for  about' 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which 
it  ebb»  for  six  hours;  a  similar 
pease  of  15  minutes  takes  place^ 
when  it  flows,  and  ebbs  alternately. 
Thus,  the  tide  rises  and  falls  once 
in  the  Kpace  of  12  hours  and  46 
uiiMites,  which  period  coni^titutes 
a  lunar  dmj ;  as  the  moon  passes 
the  meridian  of  the  earth  .about 
48  minutes  later,  each  succeeding 
<Iay.  The  motion  of  the  tides  is 
^  ferther  influenced  by  the  moon  : 
hence,  if  that  luminary  be  in^  the 
iirBtand  third  auarters,  or  when 
it  is  new  and  fidU  thev  are  high 
and  swift,  being  then  called  spring- 
iidfs :  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  second  and  last 
quarters,  they  neitlier  lise  so  high, 
Dor  flow  with  such  rapidity  $  and 
are  therefore  termed  neap-tides. 

Various  theories  have  been  forra- 
cd»  to  account  for  the  pbcnomeua 
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tx  tides ;  uie  ancients  atUibudnil^ 
them  to  the  sun  $  while  some  mo* 
dern  inquirers  ascribe  them  to  the 
liqciefei6tion  of  the  ice  and  snow, 
in  the  p(Ak  regions ;  hot  diey  are 
now  generally  understood  to  de« 
pend  on  the  principle  of  grantm* 
tion» 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Repertory 
of  Arts,  &c.  we  meet  with  an  ac» 
count .  of  a  Tide-wheel,  that  may 
be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  mill ; 
and  which  was  invented  by  Mr» 
RoBBRT  Lesub.  As  a  mere  de> 
Bcription  of  its  constituent  parts 
would  convey  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  its  mechanism,  the  curioas 
reader  will  resort  to  the  work  above 
cited;  where  the  whole  contri* 
ranee  is  illustrated  with  an  eo-* 
graving.  We  shall,  therefore,  onhr 
reaaark,  that  such  wheel,  if  intend- 
ed for  mills,  is  by  the  inventor 
stated  to  be  pcefeiable  to  all  others 
turned  by  the  tide;  for  its  velocity 
is  not  ody  greater  and  more  unt« 
form,  hot  a  similar  quantity  of  wa- 
ter also  constantly  ads  on  the 
wheel,  which  is  so  constru6ted,  as 
to  turn  the  same  way,  both  with 
the  ebb  and  flow,  aiKl  in  a  more 
simple  manner  than  any  hitherto 
contrived.  Thus,  it  nooves  ibrt- 
xontally,  while  the  generality  of 
tide- wheels  rev<Jve  vertically ;  and 
the  perpendicular  shaft  may  be 
carried  to  such  a  height,  as  to  ad- 
mit the  spur-wheel,  or  any  other 
piece  of  mechanism,  to  be  wholly 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. — 
Lastly,  it  is  asserted  to  be  less  ex^ 
pensive  than  other  wheels  of  a  si- 
milar construdion,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  for  raisins^ 
water  \  its  velocity  being  fully  sut- 
ficient,  without  any  cog-whoBls,  or 
wallowcrs. 

TILE,  a  kind  of  thin  brick, 
principally  employed  icx  covering 
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^e  rooft  of  homes  i  Aoogti  !t 
is  somcitimes  used  for  paving  cd- 
burs,  kitchens^  areas^  &c. 

Tiles  arc  diyided  into  various 
^sorts,  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Thas> 
Picdn  Hies  arc  chieffy  used  for  cc- 
Tering  houses :  and,  by  the  1? 
Enw.rV.  c.  4,  they  ought  to  be 
lOf  indies  in  length*  6f  in  breadth, 
and5-8ths'ofanindi  in  thickness.— 
EidgC'tHes  are  of  asenoi-cylindrical 
ibnn,  and,  hy  Ae  statute,  must  be 
13  iad^in  length,  and ,  also  6| 
inches  in  breadth :  they  are  chiefly 
laid  on  the  ridges  of  houses. — Cor- 
yter^tiles  are  first  made  flat,  in  the 
tnanner  of  plain  tiles,  exceptiilg 
that  they  are  quadrangular;  the 
two^des  forming  right  lines  -,  and 
their  ends^  arches  of  circles :  pre- 
viously to  burning,  they  arc  bent 
vm  a  mould,  like  ridge-tiles  3  and 
ought  to  be  10|  inches  in  lengthy 
«nd  of  a  convenient  size,  being  ge- 
nerally placed  on  the  comers  of 
roofs. 

There  art  iqany  other,  sorts,- 
known  dnder  the  dames  of  Dutch, 
cr  Flanders,  crooked,  pan- tiles,  &c..: 
imt  as  only  thoae  first-mentioned 
«re  at  present  employed  for  clean- 
ing knives,  &c.  we  shall  merely 
fi^d,  ihat  on  importation,  they  pay 
a  duty  of  15s.  5d.  per  thousand. 

Lastly,  the  manner  of  working 
the  day,  and  burning  the  tiles,  be- 
ing nearly  similar  to  that  followed 
In  the  manufadure  of  Bricks,  we 
refer  the  re^er  to  vol.  i.  pp.  348- 
49. 

TILLAGE,  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  denotes  the  diflerent 
coethods  cxf  moving  the  ground,  by 
means  of  a  plough,  spade,  or  other 
Implement,  to  a  certain  depth,  so 
as  to  bring  the  soil  to  the  surface, 
^d  to  turn  ihe  ypper  part  down* 


wards;  in  conseqoenoe of  whidv 
the  earth  is  less  liable  to  be  ex-* 
hansted  by  the  growth  of  weeds  mt 
useless  plants. 

The  proper  time  for  this  opera- 
tion,  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil :  thus,  in  horticulture^ 
hot  and  dry  ground  should  be  till- 
ed, dther  immediately  before  or 
after  rain  5  but,  if  the  weather  be 
*very  dry,  it  ought  not  to  be  stirred» 
unless  it  be  speedily  irrigated :  ia 
the  contraiy  case,  when  the  eardi 
is  strong,  moist,  and  cold,  it  wiA 
be  useful  to  employ  the  spade,  &c» 
during  the  hottest  weathdr. 

In  agriculture,  the  cold,  mdst, 
clayey,  or  stiff  soils,  generally  »- 
tjuire  tob6  tilled  Mr^fthnes,  name- 
ly, in  the  spring,  in  summer,  and 
at  seed-time,  for  wheat;  and/omr 
times,  for  barley. 

The  great  advantages  aridng 
from  tillage,  consist,  1.  In  the 
pulverization  of  the  sdl,  so  that  iti 
nature  may  eventually  be  changed* 
and  the  toughest  clay  be  rendered 
as  Kght  or  friable  as  common  earth; 
and,  2.  In  eradicating  n6xioas 
weeds,  by  exposing  their  roots  and 
stalks  to  the  joint  adtion  of  the  air* 
moisture,  and  heat,  by  which  thej 
are  converted  into  manure.  Chi 
these  principles,  indeed,  the  new* 
or  horse-hoeing  husbandry,  chiefljr 
depends  5  and,  though  periiapt 
some  agriculturists  may  have  en- 
tolled  rather  too  highly,  the  benefitk 
derived  from  frequent  stirring  c€ 
the  ground,  yet  it  cannot  be  deni- 
ed, that  such  pra6tice  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  especially  M'hen  combined 
with  the  judicious  application  of 
manures. 

Having  already,  at  some  length, 
described  the  various  modes  <rf 
cultivating  the  6oil>  the  reader  will 

revert 
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pcnrt  to  the  articles,  Dkiluvo* 
Haksow;,  Has,  Plough,  Spadji, 

TIMBER,  a  tenn  detiotingeTery 
species  of  w<x)d,  Ihat  is  felled  and 
ieasoaed,  with  the  view  of  beiiq^ 
employed  in  buildiog  houses,  ve$r 
#ds,  and  other  strudiires; 

Of  the  difiereot  kinds  of  timber* 
^ets,  such  as  Oak,  Ash,  Be&ch, 
|cc.  we  have  tfreadjr  treated  in 
dhe  progress  of  this  work«  and 
irtaled  the  most  appropriate  mer 
tbods  of  rearing  them  :  hence»  we 
phdl  at  present  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  pioper  tinges  for  fell. 
}ng,  ieasoiiiBg;»  and  preserving  tim- 
her. 

The  age  at  which  timb^-tree^ 
0Qght  to  be  alt  down,  varies  ac- 
cording their  nature,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  designed. 
«— %[r.  MAasHAU.  observes,  that 
fioplacB  may  stand  from  30  to  50 
years;  ash  and  elm-trees,  firom  50 
.to  100  years ;  but  oaks  should  on 
jDo  account  be  felled,  till  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  from  100  to 
200  years.  The  di^rability  of  tim- 
l>er,  however,  depends  on  the  soil 
and  sub-soil,  on  which  the  treea 
have  been  produced:  thus,  in  loose 
(or  absorbent  lands,  the  oak  and 
elm  decay  at  an  earlier  period  than 
those  grown  in  cool  and  more  re- 
tentive ground ;  but,  in  dry  loams 
vith  a  rocky  sub-soil,  the  oak 
rapidly  decays,  after  it  has  attained 
ihe  age  of  two  centurics.r-Far- 
4her,  the  Ctpbbss,  Cbdak,  and 
Maaooakt,  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
.destrudible  by  time,  or  the  depre- 
^j^ions  of  inseds,  in  whatever  ex-* 
posure  they  may  have  been  raised ; 
and  the  AliSbr  endures  the  adion 
ioi  water,  for  many  years  Uniger 
than  any  other  species  of  timber  : 
pence  it  b  deservedly  empbye^ 


7IM 

fi>r  flies  to  cQQstiiidii^  dfl^nsi  «^ 
order  to  secure  the  banks  of  rivers^ 

The  seasqp  for  felling  oak,  or 
£r-tin)bgr,  conuoeoces  toward  the 
end  of  Aprils  though  the  wintof 
is  often  prefencd  lor  that  purpoMs» 
and  likewise  for  cutting  down  as^ 
and^hn-trees;  as  it  ^imishes  la- 
bour to  persons  who  would  others- 
wise  be  unemployed.  AUbranchoa 
or  limbs,  that  may  injure  the  trees 
in  their  £sdl,  ought  previously  to  be 
lQppe4>  and  the  trunk  cut  down 
dose  to  the  ground,  unless  it  be 
grubbed  or  rooted  up;  which  laC>- 
ter  method  is  preferable,  as  weH 
as  ooore  profitd[>le;  because  tim» 
ber,  produced  fr«m  oki  atoGkfi»  if 
of  inferior  vahie. 

After  the  trees  are  ^died,  it  wiU 
be  advisable  to  seasmt  them,  pre- 
viously to  wwldng  the  timber :  it 
lias,  therefore,  been  recommended 
to  pile  them,  one  upon  anothei^ 
with  small  blocks  of  wood  betweep 
each,  in  an  opea  but  not  4oo  e^r 
posed  situation;  so  that  the.suQ 
and  air  may  penetrate  every  part  ^ 
the  aurfiace,  or  uraerooost  trees, 
being  plastered  with  cow-dung,  ip 
prevent  thcffin  from  cracking.  Ano* 
ther  method  is  that  of  burying  th^ 
timber  in  the  earth;  butthenEtool 
effedual  mode  of  seasoniiig  it^  bj 
heat,  is  perforined  at  Venice,  wbeia 
the  trees  are  eaposed  to  a  strong 
fire,  at  which  they  are  continually 
turned  round  by  aoeans  of  an  eiH 
gine,  till  they  become  ckarrtd,  of 
covered  with  a  black  crust :  by  thii 
expedient,  the  internal  part  of  the 
wood  is  so  hardened,  as  to  tesiit. 
equally  the  effsds  of  evth  aii4 
water,  for  a  bog  series  of  year^, 
without  receiving  any  injury. 

When  baardfi  or  plaokis   have 

been  properly  dried,  additional  cse 

^MiPOQaes  neoessaiy  topresenre  theni 

against 
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igiaalBt  d^  dopredirtioiit  of  woh^ 
the  effe&M  of  air,  mobture^  kc. 
For  this  porpose^  Mr.  Evelyn 
<)ire€b  common  wdphur  to  be  pot 
ioto  a  glass  retort,  ^Roth  sucbapor- 
doii  of  aqua-fortis,  as  will  cover  it, 
*'  to  the  depth  of  three  fingers :" 
the  whole  most  be  distilled  to  dry- 
ness, and  re6Hfied  two  or  three 
times.  Hie  remaining  solphnris 
then  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
en  a  marble,  or  in  a  shallow  glass- 
ves^,  where  it  wiU  liquefy  into  a 
kindcf  M,  with  which  the  timber 
must  be  anointed :  this  mixture,  he 
asserts,  will  not  only  infallibly  pre* 
▼entr  the  attacks  a£  wonps,  «but 
1^  preserve  every  kind  of  wood 
fitxn  decay  or  putrefadion,  either 
in  air  or  water.-— Timber  may  also 
be  defended  from  the  influence  of 
air,  or  BMxstare^  by  coating  it  two 
or  three  times  with  linseed  oil; 
and  seme  bnilders  have  advised  the 
wood-work  tobe/Kitx^ec^i  the  lat- 
ter pradice,  however,  ought  to  be 
adopted  with  great  cauti<»5  be. 
cause,  though  it  may  in  some  cases 
be  proper,  it  should  always  be  de- 
ferred, till  the  planks  and  similar 
articles  have  become  perfedly  dry. 
Lastly,  no^een  timber  must  be 
employed  for  any  purpo6e>  as  it  is 
apt  to  crack  and  splinter,  when 
the  work  is  completed^  and  will 
tfausdbfigare  the  most  expensive 
btukHngs.  Where  such  deformity 
occurs,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  anoint  the  wood  repeatedly  with 
a  solution  of  beef-*suet :  some  car- 
penters, indeed,  close  the  crevices 
with  a  composition  of  grease  and 
fine  saw-dust;  but  the  former  me- 
thod, m  the  opinion  of  M .  Cho«» 
MBL,deserves  the  preference ;  as  he 
has  seen  riven  or  split  timber  sc 
perfedly  closed  by  such  expedient, 
that  the  defed  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible :  this  operation,  however^ 
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ought  to  be  performed  while  the. 
wood  is  green.  See  also  Boaad^ 
and  Dry-rot. 

Timber  used  for  buildings,  es^ 
pecially  for  ships,  l»ri<^es,  canals, 
granaiies,  and  stables,  may  be  ef-^ 
fedually  preserved  from  decay,  and 
particularly  the  rof,  by  repeatedly 
impregnating  the  wood  with  strong 
brine,  or  a  solution  of  common  sale 
This  simple  process  is  attended 
with  such  decided  advantage,  that, 
wood,  thus  prepared,  will  remain 
perfedly  sound  for  ages.  An  in- 
stance of  this  fad  lately  occuned 
in  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen, 
where  the  lower  part  of  the  planks 
and  joists  formeny  required  to  be 
replaced  in  a  few  years,  till  Mr. 
VoLMBisTKR,  an  archlted  of  that 
city,  discovered  and  employed  the 
process  above  stated.  &ince  thaC 
period  (which  includes  the  terra 
exceeding  1^  years)  the  wood,  on 
removing  one  of  the  boards,  wat* 
found  in  soch  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  he  could  not  observe  tho 
least  appearance  of  decay. 

In  Odober,  179S,  a  patent  waa 
granted  to  Mr,  Chistophbb  Wil- 
son, for  a  method  of  combining 
timber }  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  in^rovement  of  naval  architec- 
ture, and  likewise  to  all  large  enco 
tions  of  wood. — For  a  nMnute  ac- 
count of  this  invention,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  patentee 
proceeds^  we  are  obliged  to  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  toie  9th  voh 
of  the  '' Repertory  of  Arts;*  &c. 
where  the  whole  is  illustrated  by 
an  engraving. 

TIME,  in  genera],.denotes  either 
the  succession  of  natural  pheno* 
mena,  occurring  in  the  universe  ; 
or,  according  to  Mr.  Loc&b,  it  is  a 
mode  of  duration  which  is  marked* 
by  certain  periods  or  measures,  but 
principally  by  the  motion  and  revo- 
lution 
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fetfon  of  the  sun :  some  1^090* 
pbers,  however,  hure  lately  defined 
fitoc  to  be  the  duration  of  a  things 
the  existence  of  which  is  neid>cr 
without  beginning  nor  end. 

Consistently  with  oar  frfan,  we 
cnraot  enter  into  any  ^tecuUttive 
Jbquisttions  respeding  Oie  nature 
cf  tmie  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
lemark,  that  it  has  been  divided 
into  ostTonmnical  and  ciuil}  the 
fcrmer  being  regulated  entirely  by 
the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
while  the  latter  division  coropre- 
bends  the  astronomical  time  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  civil  life  \  and 
]B  dtstingaished  by  years,  months, 
^ys,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

Few  fc^edions  are  of  greater 
Importance  than  those  on  the  tran* 
•itory  nature  of  time ;  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  tiling  in  the  world, 
that  is  absolutely  irrecoverable : 
bence,  we  are  oAen  surpri2M:d  at 
the  condu6b  of  those  who,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  of  killing  time, 
contrive  and  pursue  every  species' 
of  dissipation,  in  order  to  suppress 
the  occasional  warning  of  their  de- 
graded Understandings,  to  stifle  the 
remaining  sense  of  their  duties, and 
in  a  manner  to  forcet  themselves 
as  rational  agents,  wholare  appoint- 
ed to  fulfil  certain  purposes,  by 
which  they  might  distinguish  them- 
•elves  from  the  brute  creation. 
Nevertheless,  a  moderate  participa- 
tion in  the  amusements  of  the  (kiy, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  sdeSi  com- 
pany,  is  highly  commendable;  bat, 
when  such  indiilgeoce  exceeds  the 
limits  of  prudence,  it  not  only  de- 
serves severe  censure,  but  is  ulti- 
mately attended  with  bitter  re- 
morse. 

TIME-PIECE,  a  term  induding 
docks,  watches,  and  other  coa- 
trivancet,  tor  megsuriDg  the  pro* 
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greis,  or  asoat^omng  the  dunitio0> 
of  time. 

The  andents  were  not  acqannt« 
ed  with  other  time-pieces  than  the 
comoxm  sun-dial,  and  water^clocksf 
or  vessels  fUled  ^th  any  liquid, 
which  was  allowed  to  descend  ia 
drops,  so  that  the  portion  thus  dis« 
engaged,  in  an  imperfed  manner 
indicated  the  length  of  time,  whidi 
had  elapsed :  for  these  contrivances, 
hour-glasses  were  afterwards  sab* 
stituted. 

The  present  mechanical  time^ 
pieces  with  the  pendulum,  werer 
probably  invented  in  Italy,  towards 
the  end  of  the  13th,  or  b^mlxns^ 
of  the  14th  century ;  bat  the 
smaller  machines,  called  watches, 
were  not  known  in  Europe  tiU  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  whei> 
the  steel  spring  was  empk^ed  as  a 
substitute  iot  weights,  and  thespirai 
or  regulating  spring,  instead  of  the 
pendulum.  The  merit  of  this  in- 
vention is  daimed  by  the  dty  of 
Nfimberg,  whence  Oli  vbr  Ceom- 
WELL  was  furnished  with  an  o^ 
watch,  that  is  still  shewn  among 
the  curiosities  deposited  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  In  England,  these 
useful  chronometers  were  first  made 
by  Dr.  Hookk  ^  and  in  Holland^ 
by  HuYOBNS  J  but  the  name  c^ 
their  ori^nal  inventor  is  consigned 
to  oblivion,  ^ce  that  period^ 
numerous  improvements  have  been 
made  by  Tomfion,  Sully,  Lb 
Roi,  Bbrthoud,6ray,Gkahaii, 
and  other  artists,  whose  names  we 
decline  to  register. 

From  the  extensive  utility  of 
time-pieces,  in  measuring  with  ex- 
adness  the  periodical  revolutions 
oi  planetary  bodies,  it  was  farther 
cooje6tured,  that  such  raadiinea 
might  be  advantageously  emplc^ed 
for  the  purpeae  of  ascertaining  the 

long^ 
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longitude  at  sea.  Various  experi- 
ments have,  by  order  of  the  British 
Crovemment,  been  instituted  with 
♦his  design ;  but  the  most  correft 
histrument^  was  that  construfted  by 
the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  and  deno- 
minated a  7iwi«-*ecpfr  j  for  which 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  in  1764,  awarded  him 
dre  sum  of  10,0001.,  being  one 
half  of  the  premium  which  was 
promised  t^  an  ad  of  parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1714,  to  the  ar- 
tist whose  mechanical  contrivance 
might  be  calculated  to  find  the 
longitude  at  sea.  Mr.  H/s  admi- 
rabte  work  did  not  vary  more  than 
43*^  of  time  in  a  voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  Jamaica :  it  was  afterwards 
improved ;  and  a  time- piece,  con- 
ttruded  on  his  principles,  was  sent 
out  with  Capt.  Cook,  in  1772  j 
which^  during  the  space  of  three 
years,  did  not  differ  more  than  14| 
seconds  per  diem  ^  the  remaining 
•um  of  10,0001.  was  consequently 
paid  to  the  inventor.  Our  limits 
Dot  permitting  us  to  enter  into  the 
rationale  of  it^  mechanism,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Principles 
<g/*Jlfr.HARRi80N*s  Time-Keeper, 
kc.  (4to,  1767.  5s.  Nourse),  in 
whidi  its  oonstrudion,  as  well  as 
its  appfication,  are  fully  stated,  and 
iUastrated  with  plates. 

Another  Hme-keeper  for  ascer- 
taining the  longitude,  was  invent- 
ed, a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, and  which  during  a  trial  of 
13  months  differed  only  6.6§"  dur- 
ing any  two  days.  Its  greatest  vari- 
ation would  not  have  exceeded  one 
minute  of  longitude,  which  might 
thus  be  computed  with  the  same 
ju:curacy  as  the  latimde  can  be  de- 
termined. We  understand,  how- 
ever, that  this  contrivance  has  not 
|fc)cen  introduced  into  the  Navy. 
TlMOTHY-GRASS,orPA^w, 
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1/.  a  gemis  of  plants,  comprehend* 
ing  eight  species,  four  being  iwfi- 
genous;  of  which  the  foMow'ing 
are  thcprincipal,  namely: 

1.  The  iwdosum,  or  KNorrr 
Timothy-grass,  gmws  chiefly  oo 
the  dry,  hilly,  pastures  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bath,  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  June.— This  species,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sole,  is  wdl 
calculated  for  dairy-pastures  5  a* 
it  affords  a  large  quantity  of  ricb 
milk,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cows. 
It  is  also  relbhed  by  sheep  and 
«ther  cattle  J  though  disliked  by 
horses,  where  they  find  the  noea- 
dow  or  fescue-grasses. 

2.  The  praiense,  or  CoMMoir 
TiMOTHT-GRASs,  thrivcs  generally 
in  moist  pastures,  and  flowers  io 
July.  The  culture  of  thk  gras* 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  RocauE,  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Museum  RusHcum  et  Commei'^ 
dale.  According  to  him,  it  is  eaten 
by  horses  and  cows,  preferably  to 
any  other  pasture-grassy  ^oh^^ 
Dr.  PuiTNEY  observes,  Ihat  it  i» 
disliked  by  sheep,  and  is  not  re- 
lished by  horses  or  cows  r  Mr. 
Sole,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swaynb, 
likewise,  remark,  that  the  Com- 
mon Timothy-grass  is  very  coarse, 
of  little  value  for  cattle,  and  doea 
not  deserve  to  be  cultivated  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  such 
diversity  of  opinion,  we  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  Linvaus^  wha 
expressly  states,  that  Common  Ti- 
mothy-grass should  be  sown  on 
lands,  which  have  been  newly 
drained;  as  it  is  very  luxuriant, 
attains  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,, 
and  prospers  in  wet  and  marshy 
situations.  Farther,  we  learn  firom 
Bechstein,  that  its  stalk  grows  to 
the  height  of  6  feet ;  that  horses, 
«ti^  swine,  are  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  grass  i  consequently,  that 

it 
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ir  raents  the  attention  of  fanners> 
vho  wish  to  improve  mobt  mea- 
dkrorft  o^rer-grown  with  moss. 

llN,  or  SUmnum,  one  of  the 
imperfed  metab,  which  is  obtained 
frinctpally  from  the  coonfy  of 
Cornwall,  where  it  is  sometimes 
«h)g  up  in  a  native  or  pnre  state  y 
tfuMi^  more  frequentlr  mixed 
with  a  large  portion  o/  arsenic, 
anMior,  and  iron.  iThe  crude  ore 
i»  ATsl  broken  to  pieces,  and  wash- 
ed >  then  roasted  in  an  intense 
ieat,  which  disMpates  the  arsenic ; 
and  afberwards  fused  in  a  furnace, 
l&l  it  be  reduced  to  a  metallic  state. 
Tin  is  the  lightest  and  most  fu- 
Mble  of  all  metals :  it  is  of  a  grey- 
ish-white  colour  >  has  a  strong, 
dbagrceaUe  taste  5  and,  when  rub- 
ied, emits  a  peculiar  odour  .  it  is 
alto  tnnarkably  malleable;  and, 
when  beaten  into  reiy  thin  plates, 
cr  tu{f<ni,  is  employeid  in  coverii^ 
LooKiNO-GLASSBS.  Farther,  tin 
teadily  oniies  with  copper,  form-» 
iog  the  compositions  known  under 
the  names  of  BtLovtE,  and  Jbell^ 
mgtal:  by  immersing  thin  plates 
of  iron  into  melted  tin,  they  be« 
come  coated,  and*  are  ^hen  termed 
Block' tin,  or  Latten;  which  is 
Bianofadured  mto  tea-canisters; 
and  various  culinary  utensils. 

Ttn  is  Irkewise  Gf  use  in  medi- 
dne,  both  in  the  form  of  filings, 
and  in  a  state  of  powder,  es^ 
daily  as  a  vermifuge  :  it  has  often 
successfully  expelled  the  tape- 
worm, which  had  rteisted  the 
Sower  of  many  other  drugs  j  but, 
ie  dose  varying  from  a  few  grains 
to  an  ounce,  it  is  one  of  those  r6- 
iDedies  which  must  be  prescribed 
by  the  experienced  praditioner. 

TINCTURB,  in  general,  de* 
notes  a  solution  of  the  mbi^e  vola- 
tile and  adive  parts  of  various 
bodies,  frum  the  three  ktngdo^  of 


Nature,  by  means  of  a  P^^P?^ 
solvent:  see  MaKSrauvM.  Ttd$ 
term  is,  however^tfiore  particularly^ 
applied  to  those  spbitnous  prepare* 
tions,  ivhich  contain  tlw  resinous 
parts  of  vegetables,  at  well  as  their 
flavour  and  colour. 

The  usual  solvents,  employe^ 
for  extra^ng  the  medknnal  virtues 
of  plants,  are  water,  and  re£dfled 
spirit  of  wine ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  ftequently  used  for  obtaining 
the  adive  prindples  frotn  resins^ 
and  the  ed^ntial  oils,  that  yield 
them  impdrfe^j^  to  the  former^ 
With  a  view  to  make  a  tihdure  or 
elixir,  the  vegetable  or  other  mat* 
ter  u  usually  bruised,  put  into  a 
matrass,  ^d  the  sfnrit  is  poijted 
on  it,  ta  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches.  The  glass  is  then  cloicd, 
and  placed  in  a  sand-heat  for  five 
or  six  days,  or  tilt  the  spirit  be- 
come perfidy  impregnated,  and 
acquire  a  deep  cdoor.— The  quan- 
tity of  a  tioaure,  to  ht  admini- 
stered for  one  dose,  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  constituent  parts ;  though*^ 
it  seldom  exceeds  a  t^-spoonful, 
"Which  is  taken  at  such  tunes  as  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  may  re* 
quire. 

TINNING,  b  the  j^roceto  of 
coating  copper  vessds,  chiefly  used 
for  culinary  purposes  :  it  b  gene* 
rally  peribrmed  in  Ae  following* 
manner  f 

If  the  copper  b6  netv,  ife  stir  face 
is  first  scoured  with  salt  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid:  next,  pulverized 
rcsln  is  strewed  over  meitoterioi* 
part  of  the  f  essel  \  into  whid),  af- 
ter heatibg  it  to  a  considerable  de- 
grte,  melted  tin  is  carefully  nouf* 
ed,  and  a  roU  of  hkrd-twisted  fla^ 
is  passed  briskly  oVer  the  sfdes  an<f 
bottom,  to  render  the  coating  uni- 
form. For  tinning  old  vessels..  ^ 
seoomd  time,  the  surface  is  first' 
^bia]^j 
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scraped,  or  scoured  with  iron- 
scales,  tnen  pulverized  sal-amitio- 
niac  is  strewed  over^it^  and  tbe 
melted  tin  is  nibbed  on  the  surjface. 
'  with  a  solid  piece  of  sal-ammotiiac. 
The  process  for  covering  iron  vesr 
sels  with  tin,  corresponds  with  that 
last  described  -,  but  they  ought  to 
be  pr^riousl^  cleaned  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  instead  of  being  scraped 
or  scoured. 

In  1'7'85;  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  John  Poulain,  for  his  new 
composition  in  the  process  of  tin- 
ning culinary  and  other  vessels  .i 
He  directs  1  lb.  of  pure,  or  grain- 
tin  ;  l|  Qz.- of  good  malleable  iron  ; 
1  dr.  of  ^latiha;  1  dwt.  of  silver  j 
and  3  gr.  of  gold  -,  to  be  fused  in  a 
crucible,  with  1  lb,  of  borax,  and  2 
oz.  of  pqlverized  glass ;  afler  which 
the  mixture  is  to  be  cast  into  small 
Ingots.  To  adapt  such  composi- 
tion to  the  intended  purpose,,  the 
patentee  states,  that  it  must  be  put 
into  a  metal  mortar,  phded  Ovd* 
a  charcoal  fire,  and  pounded  with 
a  heated  metal  pestle  ^  after  which 
it  should  again  be  placed  over  the 
fire,  in  an  iron  mould,  wheWlhc 
compound  ought  to  be  stirred,  and 
aufFered  to  cool.  The  vessel  is 
then  to  be  covered  with  tin  and 
sal-ammoniac,  as  is  Usually  prac- 
tised 5  the  part  thus  tinned  must  be 
well  cleaned,  and  a  coat  of  the 
composition  above  described  be 
laid  on  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  an 
uniform  manner:  next,  the  uten-^ 
sil  ought  to  be  gradually  heated^ 
that  every  part  may  be  annealed ; 
when  it  should  be  immersed  in 
cold  water,  and  the  rough  particles 
scra^d,  or  rubbed  off,  and  scoured 
Uith'  sand. — Mr.  Poulaim*s  in^ 
vention  is  ingenious,  thougli  tb6 
expensive,  to  be  generally  adopted': 
we  therefore  subjdia  the  following 
proces^s,  by  "v^hidi  the  tetseli  not 
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only  acquire   additional  strength, 
bpt  are  also  fecurcd.  against  the  ac- 
tion of  acids,  for  a  longer  period 
than  is  effected  by  the  common 
inethods  of  tinning  :  Let  the  uten* 
sil  be  cleaned  In  the  usual  manner  i. 
its  inner  surface  be  beaten  on  a, 
rough  anvil,  tfeat  tie  tinning  nxay 
more  closely  adhere  to  the  copper  j 
and  let  one  coat  of  pure  tin  be  l^td, 
on  with  sal-ammoniac,  as,  above 
direi^ed  in  the  process  for  tinning 
old  copper.     A  second  coat,  con^ 
listing  of  two.  parts  of  tin,  and" 
three  of  zinc,  must  next  be  uni- 
formly applied  with  sal-ammoniaq, 
in  a  similar  manner :  the  surface 
is  now  to  be  beaten;  scoured' with 
chalk    and     water;     smoothene<j 
with  a  pr 
to  a  mod( 
dipped  in 
means  bpt 
at  the  sar 
is  stated  t^ 
to  haVe  a ' 
lour,  so  tL 
geously    u 
utensils    ai 
may  thus 

from  RUST. 

Lastly,  a^  many  families  living  at 
a  distance  from  towns,  either  have 
"no  opporttmity  of  sending,  their 
copper  utensils  to  be  re*tiniied ;  or 
carelessly  overlook  such  necessaiy 
repair,  we  lliink  it'  useful  to  ob- 
serve, tiiat  the  whole  process  may 
1)e  easily  J)erfprmed  by  servants, 
who  possess  common  skill  and  dex- 
terity. For  this  purpose,  the  ves- 
sel oilght  to  be  previously  scoured, 
and  dried;  then  exposed  to  a  liio- 
derate  heat,  wi^h  such  a  portion  of 
'pure  gruin-tin  as  may  he  sufficient 
to  coyer  the  inner  surface :  when 
this  metal  is  melted,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Bal-ammdniac  shouid  be 
f  trewed  over  it ;  and,  immediacy 

Q  after^i 
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after,  a  wbisk  or  roll  of  coarse  and 
hard  twisted  flax  must  lie  employed, 
for  spreading  the  coraposition  uni- 
formly over  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  vesseL  To  improve  the 
coating,  about  a  third  part  of  zinc 
may  be  added  to  the  tin  j  though 
the  latter  would  produce  the  de- 
sired effed,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  state. 

TOAD,  or  Rana  lujb,  L.  is  thc^ 
most  deformed  and  hideous  of  the 


TOB 

ToAfi.ptAX.  Sec  FlX5l  the 
Toad. 

^  TOBACCO-PlJUNT,  thcCosi- 
MON,  or  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  L,  i^ 
a  native  of  America,  where  consi- 
derable quantities  are  ahnuaUy 
raised  for  ei^portatiop^  and  olsq 
in  Spain,  Pprtugal,  Turkey,  ana 
Malta. 

There  are  eight  species  of  ttiii 
narcotic  plant,  b^t  the  prindpal 
varieties    are    known    under  the 


lower  aniraaFs.     Its  body  is  broad, .  names  of  Oronokoe,   and  Siveet" 


the  back  is  flat,  and  covered  -with 
a  dusky  skin  marked  with  pimples; 
its  large  belly  appears  inflated :  on 
account  of  the  short  legs,  its  rao- 
6ons  are  slow,  and  its  retreat  is 
filthy. 

Although  the  external  appear- 
ance of  this  Dgly  creature  inspires 
^isgust,  and.  even  horror,  yet  it  is 
Asserted  that  the  eyes  of  toads  are 
remarkably  brilliaut'.  Inseds  of  all 
kinds,  and  particularly  flesh-raag- 
^ots,  and  winged  ants,  afford  focd 


scented.  Tobacco  :  both  attain  thd 
height  of  from  Six  to  nine  feet ; 
being  distinguished  only  by  their 
deep  green  leaves ;  the  former  of 
which  are  longer  and  narrower 
than  those  of  the  latter.  If  their 
culture  were  not  restridcd  by  the 
legislature  (half  a  pole  of  ground 
only  being  allowed  for  such  pur- 
pose, in  phy  sic- gar  dens }  but,  if 
that  space  be  exceeded,  the  culti- 
vator is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  lOl. 
for    every  rpd),    they  might   be 


exceedingly  grateful  to    toads.—    propagated  from  seed,  which  ought 


Nevertheless,  these  dreaded  ani- 
inals  possess  no  noxious  qualities : 
on  the  contrary,  it  ha^  lately  been 
asserted,  that  they  furnish  the 
means  of  curing  Cancers,  by  suc' 
tidn:  Mr.  Pennant,  however, 
questions  their  efficacy,  and  re- 
Iriafks,  "  that  they  seem  only  to 
have  rendered  a  horrible  complaint 
inorcloathsome. " 

Unless  preySd  upon  by   owls, 
buzzards,  snakes,  &c.  the  toad  at- 

i  in- 
tsliv- 
For- 
sed.to 
)1  and 
toad- 
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to  be  sown  towards  the  middle  of 
April,  in  beds  of  warm,  rich,  light 
soil.  In  the  course  of  a  month^^ 
or  six  weeks,  they  must  be 
transplaDted  into  similar  situa- 
tions, at  the  distance  of  about  tvvq 
feet  from  each  other.  Here  tiiey 
should  be  carefully  weeded,  and 
occasionally  "watered,  during  dry 
weather.  "W^n  the  plants  arc 
about  two  feet  high,  uiey  shoot 
£orth  branches ;  and,  as  these 
draw  the  nutriment  from  theleavdt, 
i^  becomes  necessary  to  top,  or  nip 
off  the.  e^Ltremity  of  the  stalks,  in 
Older  to  prevent  them  from  attaii^r 
ipg  to  ^greater  hetght)  and  ,alM> 
to^paove  the  young  sprouts,  whiqt, 
.continually  shoot  forth  between  th^ 
leaves  and.  the  stem.—No  farth^ 
attention  vnll  be  re^uired^  till  tbp 
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lewres  b^pb  to  npen ;'  a  chang^e 
vrhich  is  kaown,  by  their  becoming 
rough  and  mottled  with  yellow 
tpots^  and  by  the  stalk  being  cover- 
ed with  a  species  of  down.  The 
tobacco  plants  are  ;now  cut  off 
closely  to  the  roots,  and  exposed 
on  the  dry  ground  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  till  the  leaves  become 
wUtedy  or  so  pliant  as  to  bend  in 
,any  direcUon  without  breaking. — 
They  are  then  laid  in  heaps  under 
shelter,  for  three  or  four  days,  in 
order  to  sweat,  or  ferment ;  being 
turned  every  day  5  next,  the  to- 
bacco leaves  are  suspended  on 
fitrings,  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  for  the  space  of  a 
month ;  at  the  end  of  which  they 
may  be  taken  down,  laid  in  heaps, 
and  sweated  a  second  time  for  a 
week,  being  then  pressed  with 
lieavy  logs  o?  wood.  The  last  ope- 
ration 16  that  of  picking  the  leaves ; 
when  they  are  packed  m  hogsheads 
for  exportatipn. 

By  the  29th  Geo.  III.  c.  68, 
and  the  31st  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  no 
tobacco  is  importable,  excepting 
the  produce  of  the  British  planta- 
tions in  America,  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Portugal^  or  Ireland,  in  Bri- 
tish ships,  or  in  vessels  legally  na- 
vigated, and  canning  at  least  120 
tons :  nor  must  it  be  brought  in 
casks,  containing  less  than  450lbs. 
Veightj  5lbs.  of  loose  tobacco, 
however,  being  allowed  for  each 
of  the  crew :  in  contrary  cases, 
both  die  ship  and  cargo  are  for* 
felted. — ^This  drug  is  subjed  to  the 
duty  of  J  s,  6jd.  per  lb.  on  import- 
ing it  from  tlie  plantations  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  5  but,  if  it  be  brought 
from  Ireland,  the  Ufaited  States  of 
Amoerica,  or  from  the  British  co^ 
lonies  in  that  country,  it  pays  only 
6|d.  per  lb.  It  is  farther  chargai 
With  an  excise  duty  6(  38.  per  lb. 
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on  importation  "tiota  Spam-^  and 
Portugal,-  but,  if  obtaihed  from 
Ireland,  or  Ameriba,  it  pays  only 
the  additional  sum  of  Is.  id.  per 
lb. ;  so  that  in  the  former  cases, 
the  whde  duty  is  4s.  6|d. ;  and, 
in  the  latter,  is.  7|d.  per  Ibr    \ 

Uses : — Various  properties  hard 
been  attributed  to  thb  stopefyiilg 
drug,  since  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  16th  century.  Its  smoke> 
when  properly  blown  against  noxi- 
ous inseds,  effectually  destroys 
them  5  but  the  chief  consumption 
of  this  plant,  is  in  the  njanufadures 
of  Snuff  and  Tobacco,  or  the 
cut  leaves  for  Smoking.  It  la 
likewise  (though  we  think,  with- 
out foundation),  believed  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  hunger ;  and  is 
therefore  chewed  in  considerabfe 
quantities  by  mariners,  as  well  as 
the  labouring  classes  of  people  j 
a  disgusting  pradice,  which  cannot 
be  too  severely  censured.  For, 
though  in  some  cases,  th|s  method 
of  using  tobacco,  may  afford  reli^ 
in  the  rheumatic  tootli-ach,  yet,  as 
the  constant  mastication  of  it  in- 
duces an  uncommon  discharge  of 
saliva,  its  narcotic  qualities  ope- 
rate more  powerfully,  and  thus 
eventually  impair  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

As  a  medicinBj  the  us6  of  tobacco 
requires  great  precautlpn;  and  It 
should  never  be  resorted  to  witli- 
out  professional  advice :  it  is  chiefly 
craployfed  in  clysters,  and  as  an  in- 
gfcdieut  in  ointments,  for  destroy- 
ing cutaneous  inseds,  cleansing  in- 
veterate ulcers,  &c.  Lately,  in- 
deed. Dr.  Fowler  has  success- 
fully ptescribed  it,  in  the  various 
forms  of  tindhire,  infusion,  and 
pil]^,  as  a  diuretic,  in  cases  of 
dropsy  and  dysury.: — ^if  one  ounce 
of  the  infusion  of  tobacco  be  mixed 

Q2  •  with 
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with  a  piQt  oC^atcr-grucl,  and  iu- 
jc6kcd  as  a  clyster  (being  occasion- 
ally repeated).  Dr.  F.  states,  that 
it  will  afford  great  relief  in  obsti- 
nate constipations  of  the  boweh.T— 
The  smoke  has,  for  ages,  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  injedion, 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  dry~ 
leUy-ach,  prevalent  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Beside  the  varieties  of  this  herb 
already  described,  there  is  another, 
termed  English  Tobacco,  or 
Nicotiana  minor  v,  mstica,  L. :  it 
is  originally  a  native  of  America  5 
but,  having  been  raised  in  some 
Bridsh  gardens  for  curiosity,  jits 
leaves  are  frequently  substituted 
for  the  genuine  drug.  They  pos- 
sess sinular  narcotic  properdes  with 
the  Hen-ban B  ;  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  foreign  tobacco, 
by  the  pedicles  which  abound  on 
them,  and  also  by  their  sraallness 
and  oval  shape. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  daily 
smoking  of  tobacco,  is  a  praftioc 
which  has  only  within  the  last  cen- 
tury  become  general  throughout 
Europe,  especially  in  Holland  and 
Germany  j  where  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  luxuries  with  which 
the  indusuious,  poor  peasants,  as 
well  as  tlic  morie  indolent  and 
wealthy  clashes,  regale  themselves 
and  their  friends.  In  Britain,  how- 
ever, the  loWef  and  middle  ranks, 
only,  appear  to  be  attached  to  such 
fumigations  -,  which,  though  occa- 
aionally  useful  in  damp  and  mephi- 
tic  situations,  are  always  hurtibl 
to  persons  of  dry  and  r^d  fibres, 
weak  digestion,  or  delicate  habits  3 
but  particularly  to  the  young,  ple- 
thoric, asthmatic,  and  those  whose 
ancestors  have  beeh  consumptive  1 
or  who  are  thclnselves  threatened 
with  pulnionaVy  diseased.  Inprooif 
of  this  assertion,  we  shall  only  re- 
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mark,  tliat  a  few  dropt  of  the  cmI 
dL>till6d  from  the  leaves  of  this 
powerful  plant,  taken  internally, 
nave  operated  as  fatal  poison  :  and, 
a  considerable  portion  of  such  o2t 
being  disengaged  within  the  tube 
of  tobacco-pipes,  during  combus- 
.  tion,  the  noxious  effeds  of  inhal- 
ing and  absorbing  it  by  the  mouth, 
may  be  easily  i^erred.-^-Sec  also 
Smoking. 

Lastly,  the  ashes  of  tobacco  may 
be  applied  to  many  econon^cal  pur- 
poses :  they  not  only  extirpate  those 
small  and  noxious  vermin,  earth- 
slugs,  but  at  the  same  time  ferti- 
lize the  soil,  when  strewed  on  it 
early  in  the  spring. — Farther,  by 
scattering  them  occasionally  over 
the  food  of  horses  and  geesCj  the 
health  of  these  animals  is  said  to  be 
greiatly  benefited :  they  al$o  atford 
a  good  tootii-powdcr  5  a  strong 
ley;  pot-ash >  and  an  useful  in- 
gredient in  the  manufadure  of 
glass. — We  understand  that  consi- 
derable quantities  of  tobacco-ashes 
might  be*  easily  procured  from  the 
King's  warehouses  established  for 
this  merchandize,  in  London,  and 
other  sea-ports;  where  large  par- 
cels of  spoiled  }eaves  are  frequently 
committed  to  the  fiames. 

Toes.  See  Chilblain,  and 
Corns.     ^ 

TOLU,  or  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
an  esteemed  drug  which  is  obtained 
from  the  Toluifcra  halsamum,  L. 
a  native  of  South- America,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  small  gourd-shells. 

This  balsam  is  of  a  transparent^ 
reddish-brown  or  yellow  colour  j 
of  a  thick,  tenacious  consistence; 
and  acquires  such  a  d^ee  of  brit- 
tleness  by  age,  that  it  may  be  ea- 
sily reduced  to  powder.  It  pos- 
sesses a  very  fragrant  odour,  s]igbt«> 
)y  resembling  that  of  lemons ;  and 
has  a  warm,  sweetish  taste.— The 
Tirtucft 
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virtuesof  this  drug  correspond. with 
tbose  of  the  Pbruyian  Balsam  ; 
but  it  is  much  milder  than  the  lat* 
ter,  and  therefore  more  irequeatly 
employed  in  aiFedions  of  the  lungs 
and  chest,  especiallv  when  com- 
bined with  a  decoaion  of  white 
poppies,  and  the  syrup  either  of 
marsh-mallows  or  pale  roses. 

TOM-TIT,  a  well-known  dlmi- 
nutive  bird,  abounding  in  woods 
and  orchards,  where  it  construds 
its  nest  with  grass,  &:c.  in  which 
the  female  deposits  from  three  to 
five  very  small  eggs.     ' 

Tom-tits  have  erroneously  been 
supposed  to  injure  the  young  buds 
and  blossoms  of  trees,  on  which 
account,  large  numbers  are  annual- 
ly caught.  They  are,  however, 
believed  to  be  of  great  service  to 
finit-trees ;  and,  though  a  few  buds 
or  blossoms  may  be  occasionally 
destroyed  by  them,  yet  such  da^ 
mage  is  amply  compensated;  as  in- 
numerable inscds  are  devoured  by 
these  birds  -,  and  which,  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  buds,  would 
commit  irreparable  injury.  Hence, 
the  increase  of  tom-tits  ought  to 
be  encouraged;  as  instances  have 
occurred,  where  niunbers  of  those 
harmless  creatures  had  been  taken 
in  one  year,  after  which  the  blos- 
soms of  trees  were,  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  completely  destroyed. 

TON,  or  Tun,  a  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, varying  in  its  dimensions, 
according  to  the  nature  of  liquid 
or  solid  articles :  thus,  a  ton  of 
ivitte  contains  four  hogsheads ;  a 
ton  of  Hmber  comprises  a  square  of 
40  solid  feet :  and  a  ton  of  coals 
amounts  to  20  cwt. 

TONGUE,  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  an  organized  muscle  si- 
tuated in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
moveable  in  every  dire^ion,  and 
ij^stifl^  for  the  purposes  of  speech^ 
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mastication,  deglutition,  lind  suc*- 
tion.  On  the  upper  part,  it  is 
furnished  with  many  small  ner- 
vous warts,  r^ulating  the  sense 
of  ta^te:  the  whole  is  covered  by 
the  muciparous  membrane  lining 
the  inside  of  the  mouthy  and  which, 
by  a  duplicature  at  the  lower  part,, 
forms  the  ligament  called  the  ^re- 
num. — If  this  ligament  be  too 
short  (which  may  be  ascertained' 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  infant  to 
protrude  its  tongue  to  the  gums, 
and  between  the  lips  5  or  of  suck- 
ing either  the  breast,  or  a  finder 
introduced  into  its  mouth)  an  m- 
cision  should  be  made,  by  a  per- 
son properly  qualified ;  and  the  in* 
&nt,  immediately  after,  be  placed 
to  the  breast ;  in  order  to  prevent 
its  swallowing  the  blood.  A  si- 
milar operation  will  be  requisite, 
as  the  only  mean  of  preservation, 
where  a  fleshy  tumor  occurs  under 
the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Another  afife^on  is  the  Ranula, 
or  swelling  beneath,  and  at  the 
side  of,  the  tongue ;  which  gene- 
rally arises  from  an  obstni6ted  sali- 
vary gland :  in  some  instances,  it 
contains  a  gritty  substance,  but 
more  frequently  a  fetid  fluid,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  mouth 
becomes  inflamed.  Where  it  pro- 
ceeds f^ora  tainted  milk,  the  nurse 
ought  to  be  instantly  changed,  and 
the  mouth  be  washed  with  a  de- 
co^ion  of  sage  sweetened  with 
honey  j  but,  if  the  tumor  be  hard, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  extirpate  it 
by  the  knife  :  after  the  operation, 
tlie  mouth  should  be  frequently 
rinsed  with  milk  and  water  :— to 
promote  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
gentle  astringentb,  such  as  diluted 
tindure  of  bark  or  myrrh,  will  be 
useful,  when  given  witli  due  prqr» 
caution. 

Ulcers  of  the  tongue  are  some* 
a  3  iioiea 
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times  produced  by  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  teeth  :  in  this  case,  the  latter 
must  be  ^ed  off,  and  astringent 
gargles  frequently  employed. 

A  more  serious  maladv  is  Glossi- 
tis, or  Iriflammation  of  the  Tongue-, 
the  following  arc  its  symptoms : — 
A  partial  or  general  tumor ;  the 
sides  and  lower  surface  are  red, 
and  uncommonly  painful  to  the 
touch.  Progressively,  the  patient's 
speech,  swallowing,  and  respira- 
'"Iwn,  become  afFcded;  and,  when 
the  complaint  is  of  a  violent  na- 
tnre,  the  tongue  is  so  tumefied 
that  it  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  :  farther,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion sliould  extend  to  the  gullet, 
and  thus  impede  respiration,  a 
symptomatic  sofe-throat  is  often 
induced.  An  acute  head-ach,  and 
sometimes  delirium  occur,  which 
may  even  prove  fatal.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  it  terminates 
either  by  a  resolution,  or  by  a  fa- 
vourable suppuration  ',  though,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  eventually 
followed  by  mortification,  scirrhus, 
or  cancer. 

Cai««  .-—Suppressed  perspira- 
tion J  acrid  substances  taken  into 
the  mouth  j  or,  a  deposition  of 
morbid  matter  from  other  parts, 
for  instance,  in  rheumatisms,  scro- 
phula,  .&c. 

Cure  .-—While  the  patient  i&able 
to  swallow,  cooling  aperients  should 
be  given  ^  and,  if  tlie  symptoms 
evince  crudities  in.  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  either  emetics  or  purga- 
tives, according  to  the  seat  of  such 
accumulated  matter,  will,  in  the 
Jirsi  stage,  prove  highly  efiicaci- 
oi^s.  Blisters,  and  other  vesicato- 
\  Ties,  applied  to  the  feet  and  arms  -, 
or,  in  urgent  cases,  even  to  the 
neck,  together  with  bathing  the 
Ic^  in  tepid  water,  cannot  tail  to 
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be  tiseful,  by  dimimsbing  them* 
flammation.  Warm,  emolfient  fo-  ' 
mentations  around  the  neck,  may 
also  be  resorted  to)  and  if  the 
mouth  be  charged  with  phlegm  or 
mucus,  the  fiiuces ought  to  berinsed 
with  a  decodion  of  chamomilsor  el- 
der flowers,  to  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sal-ammoniac  m^  be  added : 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  deco^ion 
of  figs  in  milk,  will  occasionally 
prove  of  service. — Should  vene-' 
se^on  be  indicated,  it  will  be  pre-? 
ferable  to  draw  the  blood  by  means 
of  cupping-glasses  j  or,  by  apply- 
ing leeches  to  the  adjacent  parts.—- 
If  a  colledion  of  pus,  or  an  ab- 
scess be  formed,  the  discharge 
must  be  promoted  by  an  incision, 
as  soon  as  the  matter  is  sufficiently 
maturated.  '  But,  where  the  in- 
flammation terminates  in  a  Scik« 
BHus,  or  Cancer,  the  reader  will 
find  the  proper  treatment  stated 
under  those  respe6Hve  heads. 

Lameness  of  the  tongue,  may 
originate  from  various  causes  :'thu8, 
if  it  proceed  fi-om  worms,  or  sup- 
pressed piles,  in  the  former  case, 
vermifuges,  and  in  the  latter, 
such  remedies  should  be  resorted 
to,  as  tend  to  restore  that  salutary 
evacuation,  by  the  mildest  ape- 
rients :  when  this  affe^on  arises 
from  violent  passions,  catarrh,  or  is 
symptomatic  of  palsy,  it  wiirbc 
useful  to  employ  eiedridty,  setoffs, 
and  blistering  cataplasms  to  the 
skin  (see  Sinapism),  which  have 
frequently  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  palate,  or  sense  of  taste, 
nwy  be  depraved  by  organic  affec- 
tions, or  atony  of  the  parts  ^  hf 
incrustations,  for  instance,  in  the 
thrush;  in  consequence  of  warts 
on  the  tongue,  from  a  vitiated  sa^ 
liva;  or  the  destruftion  of  nerves 

pro* 
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mocee&ng  to  this  organ  ^  dnd 
hktly,  fnaa  <Aimh^  Yif'^hUii  t&b 
head  is  gdserally  affiled;' 

If  8U<^  c6mpUii)t  b^  occasioned 
by  impunties;  tJle  tOdgue  should 
be  Irequentty  scraped  and  washed 
vnth  a  mixtore  of  spring  water, 
vinegar,  and  honey.  A  corruption 
of  the  ^iva  being  mostly  conned- 
ed  with  other  disorders,  it  will  alsb 
be  removed  by  the  remedies  emf- 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  the  lattn* : 
we  shall  therefore  ottly  add,  that 
when  it  arises  from  tainted  ho- 
mours  (evinced  by  fresqueht,  foul 
crudations),  the  repeated  use  of 
thin  slices  of  lemons',  or  oranges, 
with  a  little  sugar  j  or,  rinsing  the 
mouth  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  lime-water,  will  often  itemcdy 
such  inconvenience. 
*  Where  the  sensibility  of  the 
perves  is  diminished,  the  chewing 
0f  horse*radish,  sWeet  iiag,  and  si- 
milar stimulahts,  has  frequently 
proved  beneficial.— ^eeaboDuMB- 

KESS. 

TONSILS,  or  vulgarly  called 
M^ondi,  are  two  round  glands 
fituated  collaterally  at  the  basis  of 
the  tongue;  each  bf  them  being 
provided  with  a  large  oval  passage 
opaning  towards  the  fauces,  whence 
z  mpcUs  is  secineted  for  lubricating 
the  ndbuth  and  gullet}  such  dis- 
charge being  farther  pron^oted  by 
the  a^on  of  the  musclfes,  compress- 
ing these^^lands.    ' 

The  principal  affe^on  incident 
to  the  tonsils,  consists  in  an  enlarge- 
ment, unattended  with  pain  j  but 
which  sometimes  increases  to  such 
an  alamiing  degree,  as  to  threaten 
'suffocation :  in  this  case,  relief  can 
be  obtained  only  by  an  operation. 
When  the  complaint,  however,  is 
consequent  on  inflammations  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  for  instance,  in  the 
Qui  VST,  ScARLBt-FEVSR^&c.  the 
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remedies  direded  under  those  ar- 
ttdei-,  maytbenaffinxliiBliief. 

TOOL,  a  general  term  denote 
iug  any  small  implemeiit,  which  is 
used  both  for  manu&during  other 
complex  instruments  or  machines^ 
and  als6  those  employed  in  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

Tods  are  divided  into  edgei^ 
tools,  spring' tools,  pointedSoii, 
&c.  But,  consistently  wkh  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  present  work, 
we  shall  only  give  an  account  of  a 
patent,  grant^  in  January  1^95^ 
to  Mr.  Arnold  WiLDk,  for  mafe- 
ing  plane-irons,  sickles,  scythes, 
drawing-knives,  and  all  other  kind& 
of  edgol*tool8,  from  a  preparation 
ofciist-steel  and  iron,  incorporated 
by  means  of  fire. — He  6ked»  a 
piece  of  wrought-iron  to  be  previ* 
ously  heated  in  the  fire,  and  htua. 
meied;  after  which  k  should  be 
formed  of  die  requisite  size :  it  is 
then  to  be  fixed  in  a  mould  of  pro- 
per dimensions,  and  in  such  a  di- 
redion  that,  when  the  cast-steel  is 
poured  into  the  latter,  the  iron 
may  settle  in  the  middle,  or  on 
either  side.  Next,  the  sted  must ' 
be  hielted  in  a  crucible  exposed  to 
a  strong  fire;  and,  when  it  is  neaify 
in  a  fluid  state;  the  iron  should  be 
prepared  in  a  welding  heat.  After 
deaHng  it  firom  sddes,  or  other 
extraneous  matters,  the  iron  is 
again  to  be  fixed  in  the  mould,  and 
the  fluid  steel  poured  into  the  vli» 
cancy  lef^  tar  that  purpose  j  when 
the  whole  will  be  united  into  one 
solid  mass. — The  various  tods, 
above-mentioned,  may  then  be 
mad^  of  such  compound  nietal  in 
the  usual  manner;  or  by  any  hie- 
thod  that  should  be  denned  most 
convenient  to  the  workbaan,  or 
manufa^urer. 

Tooi«H}  and  Tooth* ACH.  Sec 

TRfeTH. 

04  TOB- 
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TORMENTIL»  the  Common, 
.  -M  Sbpt-poil,  TormetttiUa  ire6ia 
V.  officinalis,  L.  is  aD^iadigCQous 
fxireimia],  growing  in  moors,  bar^ 
jtn  postQves,  and  shsdy  p^ces  $ 
floweiJQg  ftoai  Jnne  to  Septeni- 
bcr.— It  is  eaten  bycowg,  goats, 
sheep  and  swine ;  bat  refused  by 
horses. 
,  The  Torroentil  is  propagated  by 
planting  the  crowns  of  its  bulbous 
roots,  Bl  the  dq>tb  of  one  inch, 
and  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
•quare  intbes.i— These  roote  are  of 
great  utility,  both  in  domestic  and 
in  medical  economy :  on  account 
of  their  strong  astringency»  they 
*  are  advantageously  sirfjstituted  for 
lOak-bark  in  tanning,  and  dveing 
leather  of  a  red  colour,  with  the 
addition  of  the  water-elder  berries, 
and  alum.rr-LBTSBR  observes,  ^in 
bis  Original  Botany  (7tb  century 
rf  his  CoUeaion  of  Plants,  in  Ger- 
inan),  that  the  inspissated  red 
juice  ci  Om  root  may  be  employed 
as  an  excellent  substitute  tor  the 
foreign  drug,  called  Dragon's 
Iflopd,  in  dyeing,  staining,  &c.-r- 
Lastly,  the  tormeotil-root  has  been 
^nd  remarkably  efficacious  in  the 
dysentery  often  prevailing  among 
cattle;  and,  being  one  of  the  most 
astringent  vegetables  of  our  cli- 
mate,  it  may,  with  equal  advan- 
tage, housed  fpr  similar  purposes 
l>y  mankind, 

TORTOISE,  or  Testudo,  L.  a 
genus  of  ampliibious  animals,  com- 
jirdiending  thirty-three  species,  of 
whijch  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal ; 

1.  The  midas,     3ee  Common 

2.  The  imiricaia,  v,  faretta,  or 
hawk*s-biJl  tortoise,  is  a  native  of 
Sputh  America  $  where  it  attains 
the  Icngtli  of  three  feet :  iu  sheD 
k  ^Tided  intp  the    upper   part. 
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which  eovora  the  badc$  and  the 
lower,  for  the  prote^on  of  the 
belly :  iX  is  composed  of  thirteen 
leaves,  or  soales,  that  form  the 
.beautiful  transparent  substance^ 
known  under  the  name  of  tortoise^ 
shell. 

3.  The  orbicularis f  or  common 
river-turtle,  inhabits  the  milder  cli- 
mates of  Europe,  particularly  the 
swampy  parts  c^  Hungary  and 
Sdavonia  i  it$  size  seldom  exceed- 
ing eight  or  nine  inches  in  diame« 
ter.  It  is  covered  with  a  smooth 
dark  shell  $  lives  in  morasses ;  and 
spends  the  winter  under  ground* 
in  a  t<Hpid  state, — The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  much  esteemed  on  the 
Continent,  where  it  is  eaten  by  th^ 
consumptive  and  debilitated,  on 
account  of  its  restorative  proper- 
tics. 

Turtles  live  on  worms,  insefb^ 
small  iislies,  and  itiarine  plants  3 
they  are  reputed  for  their  longe- 
vity, subsisting  for  twelve  months 
on  simple  water,  and  evincing  mus- 
cular ^dion,  after  the  head  has 
.been  &^ycr^  for  a  fortnight.  Thc\f 
progress  through  life  is  remarl^ably 
slow. 

The  best  tortoise-sl^ell  pays,  on 
importation,  is.  4 Jd.  per  lb..:  it  is 
tliick,  transparent,  o^  a  deep  lead- 
colour,  resembling  that  of  anti- 
mony, and  is  spriiXled  with  brown 
and  white  spots.  Like  liom,  this 
slicll  becomes  soft  in  a  rnoderate 
beat,  and  is  then  nianufadured 
into  combs,  and  other  articles  j 
V  hich  may  be  easily  staijied  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  by  tinaures  made 
pf  the  common  dyeing  drugs  in  spi- 
rit  of  wine  i  or  by  die  solutions  of 
various  metals  in  the  n]iuerdl  adds. 

TOUCH,  or  Feeljnq,  is  one  of 
the  five  cxttrnui  senses, ,  tlirough 
the  medium  of  uliici)  we  are 
enabled  to  forqi  comparative  idea*- 

of 
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of  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  hot, 
coW,  drjr,  wet,  or  other  tangible 
properties. 

Having  already  explained  the 
organism  of  the  touch,  in  the  ar* 
tide  Skin,  we  shall  only  remark, 
that  the  greatest  attention  to  clean- 
liness is  requisite,  for  preserving  this 
sense;  as  it  is  liable  to  be  impaired 
by  negligence,  cold,  pressure,  or 
any  other  object  that  tends  to  blunt 
the  nerves,  or  to  obstrud  their  in- 
fluence. Farther,  the  touch  is  af- 
feded  by  the  palsy,  by  apofdexy, 
and  similar  maladies  that  disorder 
the  brain  and  nerves  ;  though  it 
may  be  recovered  after  the  pri- 
mary complaint  is  removed.-* 
Lastly,  if  a  defeat  of  this  sense 
proceed  from  any  obstrudion  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  regulate  the  first  pas- 
sages, by  appropriate  purgatives, 
and  then  to  administer,  internally, 
mustard- seed,  horse-radish^  spirit 
of  bartfihom,  or  other  suitable  sti- 
mulants. Considerable  benefit  may 
also  be  derived  from  the  applica- 
tion of  Sinapisms,  fi;esh  nettles, 
and  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath. 

ToucH-ME-NOT.     See  Balsa- 

MINJB. 

Touch-stoke.  See  Gold, 
vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

TOUCHWOOD,  or  SrtJNK, 
BoUtus  igniarius,  L.  a  species  of 
Jtmgus,  pr  sponge,  which  grows  on 
the  trui)ks,  particularly  those  of 
cherry  and  plum-trees  j  where  it 
frequently  extends  to  a  size  of  firom 
two  to  ejgjbt  inches. 

The  sub«t^ce  of  this  vegetable 
is  very  hard  apd  tough,  of  a  tawny- 
l^own  colour,  and  is  sometimes 
employed,'  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  as  a  substitute  for  /m- 
der :  with  this  design,  it  is  boiled 
fD  a  stropg  ley^  or  u^me,  after 
ilirhich  if  is  dned^  >md  boiled  a  se- 
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cond  time  in  a  solution  of  salt- 
petre. It  is  also  occasionally  used 
as  a  Styptic  ;  being  coUe^ed  ia 
August  and  September;  the  hard 
external  crust  is  separated,  and  the 
hiedullary  part  is  beaten  with  a 
hammer,  till  it  becomes  soft. 

TOURNIQUET,  in  surgery, 
an  instrument  composed  of  rollers, 
screws,  straps,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  compressing  a  limb;  or  othec 
part  of  the  body^  in  order  to  pro- 
vent  too  great  an  effusion  of  blood 
firom  wounds. 

The  tourniquet  is  one  of  the  best 
contrivances  in  the  art  of  healing :, 
by  compressing  the  blood  vessels, 
it  may  be  sp  regulated,  as  com- 
pletely to  check  the  farther  efiiuz 
of  that  vital  fluid,  firom  wounded 
parts  'j  and  thus  firequently  to  saute 
a  valuable  life. 

Without  entering  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  improvementi 
that  have  lately  been  introduced 
into  this  essential  part  of  operative 
surgery,  we  cannot  omit  to  re- 
commend to  our  readers,  who  are 
situated  at  a  distance  from  pro- 
fessional aid,  to  provide  themselves 
with  this  simple  and  useful  instru- 
ment, which  may  be  had,  in  tho 
greatest  perfedion,  of  Mr.  Sa- 
viGNv,  whom  we  have  often  men- 
tioned on  similar  occasions.  To 
persons  travelling,  or  inhabiting 
warm  climates,  a  tourniquet  may 
prove  of  the  greatest  advantage; 
and  we  conceive  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  necessaiy  articles  in  a 
medicine- chest,  as  well  as  in  a  case 
of  instruments. 

Where  it  becomes  an  objed  of 
importance,  to  suppress  the  bleed- 
ing from  arteries  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, without  intercepting  the 
circulation  through  the  whole  limb, 
the  following  ingenious  method  of 
applying  a  tourniquet  has  been  re- 
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commrmdcd,  as  pcrfc6Uy  fafe,  by  a 
skilful  young  rar^eoo  in  ihe  mo- 
tropolis.  At'ter  prmriding  a  hard 
roU  of  linen  bandage,  about  4  or  5 
inched  in  width,  and  3  in  thick- 
ness, as  likewise  a  smooth  board, 
^  inches  in  length,  3  in  width, 
and  i  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with 
the  sides  and  ends  squared  at  right 
angles  -,  the  rc^ler  is  to  be  placed 
mid-way  in  the  ham  on  the  under 
aides  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  leg  be- 
ing extended  in  a  straight  line. 
Next,  the  piece  of  board  roust  be 
laid  over  the  roller,  which  is  to  ad 
as  a  pad  of*  compression  on  the 
popHteal  artery  that  extends  from 
the  ham  over  the  hollow  of  the 
knee ;  tlic  length  of  the  board  run- 
ning cross-ways,  and  proje6ting  on 
the  knee-joint  on  each  side.  Now, 
the  girth  of  the  tourniquet  is  to  go' 
round  the  knee  above  (not  upon) 
the  knee-pan,  and  over  the  pro- 
jefting  ends  of  Ihe  board.  The 
screw  should  rest  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb  and  the  knee-pan,  hav- 
ing also  a  pad  interposed  between  * 
it  and  the  skin.  By  this  mode  of 
compressing  the  popliteal  artery, 
an  important  advantage  is  gained  -, 
because  it  allows  the  arterial  circu- 
lation to  proceed  uninterrupted 
through  the  lateral  brariching  ves- 
sels ;  the  large  superficial  veins  are 
not  disturbed;  and  the  limb  re- 
mains in  the  same  state  as  if  the 
artery  alone  had  been  tied.— In  all 
casesof  proftisehemorrhages,  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  saving  the 
-  limb,  such  method  of  applying  the 
common  tourniquet,  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  usual  manner,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  entirely  stopped.  Farther,  in 
gun-shot  wounds,  compound  frac- 
itores,  and  secondary  bleedings  af- 
,ter  amputation  below  the  knee,  the 
pradice  here  suggested  will  gen6-> 
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rally  be  attended  with  the  desired 
cflfed:. 

Having  thus  enlaiged  upon  « 
subject,  which  materially  relates  to 
the  safety  of  every  iiidividual,  we 
•fihaU  only  add  (as  supplementary  to 
the  article  Stt^tic),  that  in  ac- 
cidental injuries,  oc  wounds  at- 
tended with  profuse  bleeding  froin 
large  bkxxl-vessels,  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  more  simple  wad 
e^edual  remedy  than  the  Powder 
rfGum  Arabic,  This  mild  appli- 
cation to  the  orifice  (^  the  vein,  or 
artery,  speedily  forms  an  mcrusta- 
tion  around  the  part  affected  > 
especially  if  U  be  ixnmediateJy 
strewed  over  the  spot  from  which 
the  blood  issues  5  and  if  the  con- 
tiguous  muscles  be  at  the  same 
time  gently  compressed,  till  a  pro- 
per bandage,  roller,  or  tourniquet, 
can  be  procured. 

TOWER-MUSTARD,  Ac 
Smooth,  or  Towbr-woit,  Tiir- 
ritis  ghhra,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
plant  growing  in  grav^y  mea- 
dows, pastures,  and  pits,  where 
the  stalks  attain  the  height  of  two 
feet,  and  the  greenish- white,  large 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  June.-^ 
The  taste  of  this  vegetable  resem- 
bles that  c£ cresses;  and,  affording 
wholesome  food  for  cattle,  we  con- 
ceive it  deserves  the  attention  of 
cultivators,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  islands  which  abotmd  widi 
dry,  stony  lands  and  pastures. 
Farther,  the  flowers  of  the  tower- 
wort  supply  the  industrious  bee 
with  wax  and  honey. 
TRAGACANTH,agum6btaaned 
from  tlie  Astragalus  Tragacantha, 
L.  a  thorny  bti^,  growing  in  the 
Levant,  in  Candia,  on  MoQnts 
Olympus,  Ida,  and  JEtna :  it  pavs, 
on  importatbn,  a  duty  of  3|d. 
per  lb. 

Tragacanth    is    incomparably 
Monger 
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stronger  than  gumr«arabic :  one 
dram  ci  the  former/  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  water,  renders  it  of  the 
amsntence  of  syrup,  while  an 
oonce  of  the  latter  is  required  to 
prdduce  a  thick  muciiage:  hence 
it  if  preferred  to  other  gums  in 
foming  lozenges. 

Compound  powder  of  Traga" 
€anth,  consists  of  this  drug,  of 
gum-arabicy  and  starch,  each  1| 
oz.  and  3  oz.  ci  double  refined 
sugar ;  which  ingredients  are  con- 
jcSsdy  pulverized. — ^Tbis  prepara- 
tion is  one  of  the  mildest  emollieut . 
remedies  in  hediccases^  trouble- 
some coughs,  strangury,  and  simi- 
lar disorders,  occasioned  by  a  thin, 
▼itiated  state  o(  the  fluids ;  the  dose 
being  from  |  to  2  or  3  drams, 
which  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  repeated  every  hour,  or 
at  longer  intervals. 
Train-oil.  See  Oil. 
TRANSFUSION  op  Blood, 
an  operation  by  which  that  fluid 
may  be  conducted  from  one  animal 
body  into  another.    - 

This  singular  and  daring  attempt 
was  first  undertaken  by  Libavius, 
at  Halle,  early  in  the  17th  century : 
he  recommended  experiments  to  be 
made  on  calves,  sheep,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  After  these  had 
been  successfully  performed,  a 
whiihsical  notion  of  prolonging  hu- 
man life,  by  the  pra<aicc  of  trans- 
fusion, was  publicly  maintained, 
with  almost  general  approbation  by 
Lower,  in  England;  Hoffman, 
in  Germany ;  Denis,  in  France, 
and  other  bdd  physicians.  But, 
when  several  persons  unfortunately 
fell  vidims  to  such  experiments, 
the  Battering  prosper  completely 
vanished,  till  tne  late  John  Hon- 
TER  resumed  the  subjed,  and  treat- 
ed it  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his 
penetrating  genius. 
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In  performing  the  process  of 
transfusion,  the  vein,  which  is 
usually  chosen  for  blood-letting, 
was  opened,  and  a  quill,  or  other 
tube  introduced  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction:  the  correspond- 
ing vein  was  then  pierced  m  m 
healthy  person,  or  more  frequeotlf 
in  robust  animals;  and  a  similat 
tube  was  accommodated  to  the  oii« 
fice  in  a  slanting  way  ;  both  tubes 
were  then  passed  one  into  another, 
and  thus  the  blood  was  graduall jr 
transfused;  the  vein  being  tied  up, 
as  is  usual  after  vencse^on. 

This  operation  is  certainly  inge* 
nious;  but,  as  it  requires  equal 
judgment  and  dexterity,  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  become  aa 
useful  branch  of  the  healing  art,  ia 
the  present  state  of  society:  nay, 
i  t  appears  to  us,  that  it  cannot  be 
performed  with  safety,  since  the 
introdu6Uon  of  the  late  inoculor 
tions,  excepting  in  very  desperate 
cases,  such  as  hydrophobia,  or  other 
internal  poisons,  in  which  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  is  in  a  dissolved 
or  tainted  state.  Besides,  this  es- 
sential fluid  is,  in  every  person,  of 
a  peculiar  nature  adapted  to  his 
own  constitution  ;  and  consequent- 
ly cannot,  with  reasonable  hopes  of 
success,  be  transfused  into  ano- 
ther: hence  the  visionary  idea  of 
renovating  the  animal  spirits  by- 
artificial  means,  and  of  prolonging 
human  life  beyond  the  period  ap- 
pointed by  Nature,  must  necessa- 
rily be  defeated. — See  also  Life^ 

LON GENUITY,    &C. 

TRANSPLANTATION,  de- 
notes  the  a6t  of  removing  dther 
Cuttings,  layers,  roots,  or  entire 
young  plants,  from  one  soil  into 
another. 

For  this  purpose,  Mr.  ForsttB' 
directs  the  side-shoots  of  trees  to 
be  cut'in;  at  different  lengths,  from 
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one  to  three  feet,  according  to  their 
size,  .in  the  year  before  thoy  are  to 
be  transplanted  ;  allowing  them  to 
groir  rude,  that  is,  without  being 
nailed  in»  or  cutting  either  the  side 
or  forthright  shoots,  during  the 
"vhole  summer.  In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  the  ground  ought  to  be 
opened,  around  their  roots,  and  the 
strong  ones  cuHn  -,  after  which 
they  must  be  covered  with  soil. 
Thus«  fine  young  fibres  will  strike 
forth  5  and,  in  the  succeeding  au- 
tumn, .or  during  the  winter  (the 
sooner  the  better),  tliey  may  be 
transplanted  as  standards -,  care 
being  taken  to  place  them,  like  all 
other  trees  which  are  to  be  re- 
moved into  different  sdls,  in  a  si- 
milar aspe^,  or  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  ;  but,  if  cut- 
tings are  designed  tp  be  planted 
against  a  waU,  Mr.  F.  advises  oniv 
the  roots  to  be  divided  i  asbysuim 
method  a  considerable  saving  will 
not  only  result,  in  time  and  mo- 
ney, but  the  trees  also  will  bear 
fruit,  in  the  first  year  after  their 
temoval.  He  remarks,  that  he  has 
often  transplanted  old  plum-trees 
that  had  been  Jie€uied  down,  and 
consequently  made  very  fine  roots; 
vhich  he  divided,  and  "  thereby 
obtained  four  or  fiye  trees  from 
one,  cuttii^  them  so  as  to  form 
them  into  fine  heads." — Sec  also 
Fkuit-trees,  Orcharj>,  (vol. 
ill.  p.  315),  and  Planting. 

TRAVELLERs-JOY,  Hones- 
ty, Virgin's  Bower,  or  Great 
WiLD-Ci.iMBER,6^/emfl/w  Vitalha, 
L.  a  hardy,  indigenous  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  hedges  and  shady  places, 
in  calcareous  soils,  where  it  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July. — It  is  easily 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

The  fibious  stalks  of  this  vege- 
table may  be  converted  xnio paper : 
—the  whol?  plant  is  \try  acrid  tp 
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the  touch }  on  which  accotmt  it  ir 
frequently  emplt^red  as  a  caustic^ 
and  for  cleansing  old  ulcers.*- 
Both  leaves  and  branches  nuiy» 
witbadyantage,  be  used  in  dyemg; 
and  DAMBouANjrr  obtained  from 
the  latter  alone,  a  yellow  decodion. 
— Bbchstbiv,  observes,  that  the 
hard,  compad,  joltow,  and  qdori- 
ferous  wood  c€  this  shrub,  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  material  for  ve- 
neering. 

Trbaclb,  the  Common.  See 
Molasses  3  and  B^brj  vol.  i. 
p.  237. 

TREACLE,  the  Venice,  or 
MiTHRiDATB,  Tkertoca  Andro- 
machi,  a  celebrated  medley  of 
drugs,  composed  of  ()0  ingredients ; 
prepared;  pulverized ^  and,  with 
honey,  formed  into  an  eleduary: 
it  waff  reputed  among  the  ancients 
to  be  a  specific  against  poisons,  and 
was  formerly  employed  in  intermit- 
tent, malignant,  and  other  fevers. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  super- 
seded by  theopui/tf  eiedfiMiry,  which 
consists  of  purified  opium,  6  drams; 
caraway-seeds,  long-pepper,  and 
ginger,  of  each  2  oz. ,  and  three 
tiroes  their  weight  of  the  syrup  of 
white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  The  sdid  sub- 
stances are  to  be  pulverized, .  and 
the  opium  first  separately  incorpo- 
rated with  the  syrup,  over  a  mo- 
derate fire  j  when  the  other  ingre- 
dients should  be  gradually  added. 
—This  composition  is  very  pow- 
erful :  the  doses  vary  according  to 
the  age,  sex,  strengtl),  and  other 
circumstances)  so  diat  tliey  ouglit 
to  be  regularly  prescribed. 

Trbaclb-Mustaro.    See  Mi- 

THBIDATE-MUSTAEI). 

Trbacle-Hedgb-Mustard,  or 
Treacle  Wormseed.  See  Mus^ 
tard,  the  Hedge. 

TR£i£,  the  largest  of  vegetable 
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produ^ons,  rising  to  a  consider- 
able height,  with  a  single  stem. 

Trees  arc  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  namely,  fruit,  and 
Wm^ffr trees:  the  former  includes 
fdl  such  as  are  raised  cliiefly,  or  en- 
tirely* for  their  edible  fruit  j  an  ac- 
count of  which,  together  with  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  reader 
will  find  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
also  in  the  articles  Fruit-trbks, 
Orchard,  &c. — ^The  second  divi- 
sion comprehends  those  trees,  the 
wood  of  which  is  employed  in  ship- 
building, machinery,  or  for  other 
useful  purposes,  such  as  the  Oak, 
Larcu,  &c.  i  the  culture  of  which 
has  been  discussed  under  those  re- 
aped ve  heads. — See  also  Timber. 

The  growth  of  trees  is  a  subjed 
of  considerable  importance;  but 
few  accurate  experiments  havebeeij 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
annua/ increase  xr^  height  and  bulk. 
•—In  thePhilosophicalTrans6Slions 
of  the  Royal  Society^  for  1788, 
Mr.  Barkrr  states,  as  the  result 
of  his  observations,  that  oak,  and 
ash-trees,  grow  pearly  in  equal  pro- 
portions, increasing  about  1,  or  1^ 
inch  every  year.  He  remarks,  that 
^^en  the  annual  growth  amounts 
to  one  inch  in  height,  a  coat  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  will 
accrue  to  the  tree  \  and  as  "  the 
timber  added  to  the  body  every 
year,  is  its  length  multiplied  into 
the  thickness  of  the  coat,  and  into 
the  ^rth,"  more  timber  is  produced 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  thick- 
ness of  the  stem. 

Hie  health  and  vegetation  of 
trees  may  be  greatly  promoted,  by 
scraping  them;  by  cutting  away 
the  cankered  parts ;  and  by  wash- 
ing their' stems,  annually,  in  the 
month  of  February  or  March. — 
Hence,  Mr.  FojisytH,  in  his  inge^ 
nious  "  Treatise  on  th^  Ctdime  and 
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Management  of  Frmt-t^ees,**  Sec. 
(4to.  ll.  lis.  6d. ;  Longman  and 
Rees,  &c.  1802),  recommend.* 
fresh  cow-dung  to  be  mixed  with 
urine  and  soap-suds ;  and  the  com- 
position to  be  applied  to  the  stems 
and  branches  of  fruit,  forest,  or 
timber-trees,  in  the  same  manner 
as  tlie  ceilings  of  rooms  are  white- 
washed. This  operation,  he  ob- 
serves, will  not  only  destroy  the 
eggs  of  inseds,  that  are  hatched 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  but 
also  prevent  the  growth  of  mossj 
and,  if  it  be  repeated  in  autumn, 
after  the  fall  of  the  leave's,  it  will 
kill  the  eggs  of  those  numerous  in- 
seds,  which  are  hatched  during 
that  season  and  the  winter ;  thus 
contributing  to  nourish  the  tree, 
and  to  preserve  its  bark  in  a  fine 
and  healthy  state.— A  similar  prac- 
tice of  washing  and  rubbing  treea 
was  devised,  many  years  since,  by 
Mr.  EvELYK,  and  Dr.  Halbs, 
who  dired  it  to  "be  performed  first 
with  simple  water  and  a  scrubbing 
brush,  and  afterwards  with  a  coarse 
flannel :  the  trees, '  thus  ttianaged, 
throve  uncommonly;  and  Mr^ 
Marsh  AM  relates,  that  a  beech- 
tree,  between  spring  and  autunm,  in- 
creased 2  five-tenths  inches  in  thick- 
ness, which  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
more  than  an  unwashed  tree. — 
Mr.  Forsyth's  mixture,  however, 
is  fat  preferable  to  common  water; 
and,  if  the  use  of  the  latter  fiuid  be 
attended  with  such  beneficial  ef- 
fc€t3,  it  may  be  rationally  conclud- 
ed, that  the  former  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  still  greater  advantages. 
In  common  with  other  objeds 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  trees  are 
liable  to  a  variety  of  diseases  ', 
which,  if  not  timely  attended  to, 
eventually  destroy  them. — Having 
already  treated  of  such  affedions, 
under  the  heads  of  C  an&br.  Moss, 
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&c.|  we  shall  iQ  this  place  intro- 
fluce  a  concise  accouat  of  Mr* 
Forsyth's  unproved  methbd  of 
curing  injuries  and  defers  in  fruit, 
or  in  forest  trees;  for  which  His 
Majesty  has  graciously  rewarded 
bira;  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  published.  Mr.  F.  direds  all 
the  decayed,  hollow,  loose,  rotten, 
injured,  diseased  and  dead  parts,  to 
be  cut  away,  till  the  knife  extend 
ta  the  sound  or  solid  wood,  io 
as  to  leave  the  surface  perfedly 
imooth.  The  composition  (pre- 
pared in  the  manner  described 
vol.  i.  p.  68,  and  rendered  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  paint,  by  add- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  soap- 
suds and  urine)  should  then  be 
laid  on  with  a  painter*s  brush,  to 
the  thickness  of  about  l-8th  of  an 
inch,  and  the  edges  Jlnislied  qff  as 
tlun  as  possible.  Next,  five  parts 
of  dry  pulverized  wood-ashes  sliould 
be  mixed  with  one  part  of  bone« 
ashes,  previously  reduced  topowder; 
and  then  be  put  into  a  tin-box,  the 
top  of  which  is  perforated  with 
holes:  the  powder  must  be  sprink- 
led over  tlie  sur&ce  of  the  compo- 
sition, being  su^red  to  remain 
half  an  hour  for  absorbing  the 
moisture  >  when  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  powder  should  be  gently 
applied  with  the  hand,  till  the 
whole  plaster  acauire  a  smooth  sur- 
face.—As  the  edges  of  such  exci^ 
sions  grow  up,  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  that  tlie  new  wood  may 
not  come  in  contain  with  the  </e- 
cayed ;  for  which  purpose,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cut  out  the  latter, 
in  proportion  as  tlie  former  ad^ 
vances ;  a  hollow  space  being  left 
between  both,  in  order  that  the 
newly-grown  wood  may  have  suffi- 
dent  room  to  extend,  and  fill  up 
die  cavity,  so  that  it  in  a  inanner 
ixam  a  new  tiree.  By  Ihis  process. 
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old  and  decayed  pear-trees  have,  in 
the  second  summer  aftet  Its  applica- 
tion, produced  fruit  of  the  best 
quality,  and  finest  flavour  5  nay, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years, 
they  yielded  such  abundant  crops, 
as  young  healthy  trees  could  not 
have  borne  in  1 6  or  20  years.  By 
such  treatment,  likewise,  large^ 
aged  elm-trees,  all  the  parts  of  which 
were  broken,  having  only  a  small 
portion  of  bark  left  on  the  trunk, 
shot  forth  stems  from  their  tops, 
to .  the  height  of  above  30  feet, 
within  six  or  seven  years  after  the 
composition  had  been  applied.— 
Thus  it  appears,  that  both  forest 
and  fruit-trees  may  be  renovated, 
and  preserved  in  a  flourishing  state; 
while  the  latter  may  be  rendered 
more  fruitful  than  at  any  former 
period.— "We  regret  that  our  limits 
confine  us  to  the  present  short  ac- 
count, and  refer  the  reader  to  Mr, 
FoRSYTH*s  Treatise  above  cited  j 
which  is  illustrati^  with  13  elegant 
engravings. 

TREE-MALLOW,  the  Sea,  or 
Velvbt-leaf,  Lavatera  arlorea, 
L.  an  indigenous  biennial,  growing 
on  the  sea-shores,  where  it  fiowers 
from  July  to  OAobcr. — This  being 
the  only  native  species  of  eleven 
plants,  belonging  to  the  same  ee« 
nus,  we  shall  briefly  remark,  that 
all  the  Tree-mallows  deserve  to  be 
more  generally  cultivated,  both  in 
gardens  and  fields  j  not  only  for 
their  elegant  flowers,  which  abound 
with  honey,  but  chiefly  for  the 
valuable  material  obtained  from 
(heir  fibrous  stalks  : — ^We  leam 
from  Bbch STEIN,  that  such  stalks 
may,  with  equal  advantage,  be 
converted  into  paper^  and  pack^ 
thread  or  bass,  serving  as  a  sabsti<*^ 
tute  for  hemp. 

TREPOU^  or  TrifoGum,  t.  a 
genus  of  fif!y*five  spedes,  l5  of 
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which  are  bdigenous:  of  these  we 
-shall  mention  tlie  foUowmg : 

1.  The  pratense,  or  Commbn 
fclover  J 

2.  liie  medluih,  v.  alpestre,  or 
lied.  Perennial  Clover ', 

3.  Hhtprocumbens,  v.  agranum. 
il<^Kclover,  or  Hop-treroil  j  and 

4.  The  retens,  or  White  Clo- 
ver.    Sec  vol.ii.  pp.  9—12. 

.   5,  The  Mdilotus  officinalis,  or 
Melilot-trefoil.    See  Mblilot  the 


6.  Tht  arvense,  or  HareVfoot 
Trefoil,  grows  itf  sandy  pastures, 
Com-fi6l<b,  and  chalky  situations ; 
where  it  flowers  in  July  and  Au« 
jgust.  This  species  is  strongly  aro- 
matk}  and,  when  dried,  retains  its 
odour  for  a  considerable  tinie  : — it 
affords  a  grateful  food  to  cattle  -, 
andis^byBscHSTEiN,  recommend' 
ed  as  a  Valuable  substitute  for  oak- 
bark,  in  /amtiff^- leather. 

7.  The  Jragiferum,  or  Straw- 
beny  Trefoil,  thrives  in  moist 
meadows,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  it  flowers  in  Au- 
gust.—This  perennial  vegetable  is 
indostriously  cultivated  by  the 
Greenlanders,  who  propagate-it  by 
seed,  and  also  transplant  the  stalks, 
which  thus  attain  the  height  of 
seven  feet.  Its  whitish  and  reddish 
flower-heads  are  nearly  globular, 
and  slightly  compressed  on  the  up- 
per suifape.  The  whole  plant  af- 
fords as  nutritive  food  to  cattle  as 
the  Common  or  Meadow- clover. 

TREFOIL,  theCoMMON  Bird's- 
FOQT,  or  Lotus  corniculatus,  L.  an 
indigenous  perennial,  growing  in 
meadows,  pastures,  heaths,  and 
road-sidfes,  where  it  flowers  from 
June  to  August.— This  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  goats,  and  horses; 
but,  according  to  Linmjeus,  is 
not  ^relished  by  swine  or  sheep^; 
tnou^h  it  18  propagated  in  Hert- 
^fordsbire  a(S  ^astarage  for  the  latter 
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Snimals.-*7-Dr.  Anderson  strongly 
recommends  it  to  be  cultivated  for 
cattle  J  and  Mi'.  WooDWARi)  re- 
marks, that  it  may  be  raised  to 
great  advantage ;  as  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  in  moist  mea- 
dows, and  makes  good  hay. — m 
flowers,  when  dried,  acquire  a 
greenish  cast;  in  which  resped, 
they  resemble  those  of  the  plants 
producing  Indigo  :  it  is,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  they  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  ob- 
taining a  substitute  for  that  ex^n- 
sive  dyeing  material. 

According  to  Bradley,  an  irt- 
fusion  of  the  seeds,  flowers,  and 
leaves  of  the  Common  Bird's-foot, 
in  wine,  operates  as  a  diuretic ;  arid 
at  the  same  time  tends  to  allay  the 
•irritation  of  the  urinary  canal. 
*  TROUT,  or  Salmofario,  L.  a 
flsh  inhabiting  the  British  l^kes 
and  rivers:  its  head  is  short  and 
roundish;  the  tail  is  broad,  and 
the  mouth  of  a  large  size;  the 
whole  body  attaining  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
fiom  5  or  6  oz.  to  4lbs. 

Trouts  are  extremely  voracious ; 
preying  on  small  fishes,  insefts, 
and  even  shell-fish  :  tliey  likewise, 
occasionally  swallow  gravel,  or 
small  pebbles,  to  assist  the  coinnn- 
nution  of  testaceous  food. — There 
is  a  species  caught  in  certain  I^kes 
in  Ireland,  called  gillaroo  trouts, 
that  are  remarkable  for  a  muscular 
substance  found  in  their  stomachs, 
which  occasionally  forms  a  dish  at 
the  Irish  tables,  under  the  name  of 
gizzard;  on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance to  that  organ  of  digestion  in 
birds. 

Trouts  are  taken  at  all  scasofas  of 
the  year,  but  are  most  palatable 
during  the  sumnaer ;  for  their  flesh, 
in  the  winfer,  is  white  and  insipid ; 
in  the  former  season,  it  is  fat,  and 
of  a  reddish  hue':— to  the  angler, 
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th^  afford  excelltot  diversion, 
which  is  so  eagerly  pursued,  (bat 
the  liberty  of  nshing  in  some  of 
the  streams  near  the  metropolis,  is 
sometimes  rented  at  lOl.  per  an- 
num. In  Cumberland,  great  num- 
lers  of  trout  are  potted  with  the 
Charr,  and  sent  to  the  London 
market. 

The  proper  season  of  angling  for 
frout,  is  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July ;  when  a  stout  rod  and  line 
baited  with  two  lob- worms,  is  used 
for  the  larger  kind  of  these  fish,  in 
a  dark  nighty  and  is  generally  at- 
tended with  success.  As  the  usual 
method  differs  in  no  material  re- 
spect from  that  of  taking  Carp,  we 
fd'cr  die  reader  to  vol.  i.  p.  437- 

The  flesh  of  trout  affords  food  of 
a  very  fine  flavour,  and  is  easily 
digested.  Those  of  a  large  size, 
procured  from  clear  rapid  streams, 
with  a  gravelly  or  stony  bed,  gene- 
rally cut  of  a  deep  salmon  colour, 
and  are  esteemed  for  their  superior 
delicacy. — ^There  is  a  species  term- 
ed the  IVhiteTrout,  caught  chiefly 
in  the  river  Esk :  the  flesh  of  this 
fish,  in  dressing,  acquires  a  red- 
dish tint,  and  is<nuch  valued. 

TROY-WEIGHl',  is  tliat  mode 

of  weighing  certain  commodities, 

in  which*  the  pottwrf  contains  twelve 

ounces,  each  of  them  being  divided 

into  hventy  penny- weights,  and  the 

latter  into  twenty-four  grains  each : 

on  the  contrary,  a  pound  oi  avoir" 

dupois  consists  of  sixteen  ounces ; 

so  that  each  oz.   has  eight  drams, 

or    drachms ;    each   dram,    three 

scruples ',  and  each  scruple,  twenty 

grains.  — See  also  Avoirdupois 

and  Weight. 

True-love.  See  Herb-Paris. 

TRUFFLE,  or   Trubs,  Lyco- 

ferdon  tuber,  L.  (Tuber  cibarium 

of  Dr.  Withering),  is  a  species 

of  puff-ball,  which   grows  under 

ground,  without  any  roots  or  the 
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access  of  light  5  and  attains  a  si^'e  of 
from  a  pea  to  the  largest  potatoe. 
In  Britain,  however,  it  is  of  a  glo- 
bular form,  resembling  that  of  a 
large  plumb;  and,  when  young,  ifs 
surface  b  whitish ;  beii^  *^  inter* 
spersed  with  elevated  dots,  the 
centre  of  which  contains  a  brown 
powder,  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
m(m  Puff-ball:  as  it  becomes 
old,  the  colour  turns  black. — Thi% 
•pedes  of  fungus  may  be  searched 
for  in  hilly  forests,  which  have  a 
sandy  or  dry  clayey  bottom,  at  the 
depth  of  four  or .  five  inches  in  the 
earth  5  though  it  seldom  exceeds 
four  or  five  oa.  in  weight,  while 
those  produced'on  die  Continent, 
frequendy  weigh  from  eight  to  six^ 
teen  ounces.— It  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritive  of  the  es- 
culent fungi,  and  is  generally  dis- 
covered by  means  of  dogs,  which 
are  taught  to  scent  it;  so  Uiat,  on 
smclhng  the  truffle,  they  bark,  and 
scratch  it  up. — In  Italy,  it  is  like- 
wise rooted  up  by  pigs,  which  ate 
either  furnished  with  a  ring  around 
their  snout;  or,  it  is  taken  from 
them  by  an  attendant. 

Truffles  are  highly  esteemed  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  where 
they  are  served  up,  either  roasted 
in  a  trpsh  state,  like  potatoes ;  or« 
they  arc  dried,  sliced,  and  dressed 
as  ingredients  in  soups  and  ragouts. 
The  most  delicious  are  internally 
white,  and  possess  the  odour  of 
gariic— They  pay,  on  importation, 
a  duty  of  2s.  S^d,  per  lb. 

Tubb-root.  See  Meadow- 
Saffron. 

TULIP,  or  Tultpa,  L.  agcnns 
of  plants  comprising  four  speciefi, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  GeS" 
neriana,  or  Common  Garden  Tu- 
lip, a  native  of  Cappadocia.^-It  is 
divided  into  two  sorts,  termed  the 
early,  or  dwarf  spring  tulips,  which 
blow  in  the  bq;inD!ngof  spriDg^ 

and 
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«Dd  die  late  Jiowering  tulips,  that 
appear  about  the  latter  part  of  April, 
or  in  May  and  Jane.  Both  sorts  com- 
preheod  Dumerous  varieties,  such 
as  black,  golden,  yellow,  purple- 
violet,  rose,  vermilion,  &c.  from 
their  rcspe6dve  colours.  They  are 
highly  valued  by  the  curious  in 
horticulture,  and  sold  by  florists  at 
irom  5  s.  to  201.  per  root,  accord- 
ing to  their  rarity,  or  the  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.-— 
In  Holland,  they  form  a  considerable 
article  of  trade;  and  there  are  in- 
stances of^  single  bulbs  of  these 
Howers  haying  been  purchased  at 
the  extravagant  price  of  from  2000 
to  5000  guilders. 

Tulips  furnish  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  garden  : 
they  are  propagated  by  planting 
offsets  from  the  bulbous  roots,  in 
common  garden  soil,  either  in  au- 
tumn, or  towards  the  end  of  De- 
cember, according  to  their  early  or 
late  periods  of  flowering  $  and,  if 
such  soil  be  changed  every  year, 
new  varieties,  both  of  s'mgle  and 
double  tulips,  beautifully  diversi- 
fied with    various    colours,    may 
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easfly  be  obtained :  these  .plants 
require  enlytobe  sheltered,  duiing 
the  severity  of  winter;  to  bci  I;cpt 
dear  of  weeds  3  and  to  I)e  watered 
occasionally  in  the  lung  droughts  of 
summer. 

There  is  an  indigeTu,)iis  si)ecie9 
of  this  pliuit,  termed  the  syivesr 
tris,  or  Wild  Tulip,  which  g^ows 
in  chalk-pits ;  and  ib  found  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  N(^rwich,  and 
Bury  5  where  its  small  fragrant 
yellow  flowers  blow  in  the  month 
of  April.  The  fresh  root  is  acrid, 
and  excites  vomiting;  but,  when 
boiled,  it  may  safely  be  eaten  with 
the  addition  of  butter  and  pepper  j 
affording  a  palatable  dish. 

TUMBREL,  a  macliiue  employ- 
ed chiefly  Ai\ .  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln; for  the  purpose  of  giving 
food  to  shee|),  during  the  winter; 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  **  Reper^ 
tory  of  Arts,'*  &c.  we  meet  with 
a  description  of  a  contrivance 
which  is  equally  simple  and  useful : 
we  ha\'e,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  give  the  annexed  Cut,  repre^nt^ 
ing  its  strudurci 
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It  consists  of  a  circolar  cage  or 
crib,  which  may  be  made  of  wil- 
low, osiers,  or  similar  pUaat  bmsh- 
,wood.  The  whole  is  ten  feet  in 
drcurofcrencc,  being  closely  wat- 
tled to  the  height  of  one  foot,  above 
which  it  is  left  open  for  the  space 
cf  about  18  inches;  when  it  is 
again  wattled  to  the  height  of  8  or 
9  inches ;  an  opening,  18  inches 
broad,  being  left  at  the  top,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  in  turnips,  or 
othct  provender.  The  stares,  form- 
ing the  skeleton  of  the  machine 
alK>ve  represented,  arc  10  inclies 
apart,  so  that  12  sheep  may  feed  at 
one  time  in  each  tumbrel.. 

Considerable  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  this,  method  of  feeding 
sheep;  as  it  greatly  reduces  the 
expence  of  provender,  which  is 
thus  prevented  from  being  soiled 
with  dung,  or  trodden  under  foot. 
In  such  a  state  of  separation,  the 
stronger  animals  cannot  drive  away 
the  weaker  sheep;  each  being  secur- 
ed by  the  head,  wliile  they  are  eat- 
ing. Farther,  the  construdion  of  the 
tumbrel  being  attended  with  no 
difficulties,  it  giay  be  readily  pro- 
cured, and  be  daily  conveyed  to 
any  part  of  a  farm :  if  proper  care 
be  taken,  this  utensil  may  be  pre- 
served in  constant  use,  for  eight  or 
ten  years. 

TUMOR,  or  Swelling,  in 
animal  economy,  denotes  an  en- 
largement or  preternatural  tume- 
faction of  any  part  of  the-  body ; 
and  is  either  of  an  indolent  nature;, 
such  as  Can-cer,  Schirrus  and 
ScROPHULA  ;  or  inflarnmatory,  as 
occurs  in  the  female  breast,  in  chil- 
blains, and  various  oiher  local  af- 
fe6tions. — With  rcsped  to  the  lat- 
ter, we  refer  to  the  article  In- 
flammation; and,  as  most  of 
the  former  are  distinguished,  cither 
by  the  cause  from  which  they  arise, 
er  by  other  circumstances^  whence 
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they  have  received  particular  de* 
nominations,  we  shall  in  this  place 
only  give  a  few  diredions,  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  indolent  tiUnors 
in  general. 

When  swellings  of  this  nature 
gradually  appear  on  any  part  of  the 
human  bodj,  and  are  not  attended 
with  either  pain  or  infiammatioD, 
the  mode  of  discussing  ibem  en- 
tirely depends  on  their  situation. 
Tbas,  when  the  glands  are  swoln, 
cold  astringent  fomentations,  or 
saponaceous  and  mercurial  plasters, 
conjoined  with  cold-bathing,  espe- 
cially in  sea-water,  will  generally^ 
be  attended  with  good  eileds.  If 
the  tumor  be  situated  on  muscular 
or  fleshy  parts,  warm  fomenta- 
tions have  often  been  found  of  ser- 
vice; on  bony  or  tendinous  parts, 
gentle  friction,  and  afterwards  mo- 
derate compression,  are  in  most 
cases  sufficient  to  remove  the  cb^ 
strutVion. 

TUNBRIDGErWATER,  a 
chalybeate  mineral  fliiid,  obtained 
from  numerous  springs  that  rise 
at  Tunbridge,  in  the  county  of 
JCout*  When  first  drawn  from 
the  well,  it  is.  transparent,  l>eing 
divested  of  all  colour;  not  emiting 
any  peculiar  odour;  and  tasting 
slightly  of  iron.  If  exposed  for 
several  hours  to  the  air,  this  water 
evolves  numerous  small  bubbles, 
that  adhere  to  the  sides  of  tlie 
vessel;  becomes  turbid;  and,  in 
the  course  of  24  hours,  its  pro- 
perties are  totally  dissipated.  Hence 
Dr.  Hales  recommends  five  drops 
of  the  aront^tic  acid  of  vitiiol>  to 
be  added  to  each  bottle  containing 
the  water;  as,  by  this  expedient, 
its  chalybeate  ingredients  may  be 
preserved  for  two  or  three  months, 
when  cafried  to  distant  places.  ^ 

The  Tunbridge-water  is  as- 
serted to  be  of  eminent  service  in 
irregular    digestion ;    flatulency  ; 
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!o  the  incipient  stages  of  ihost 
chronic  disiprders,  ^hich  are  at** 
tended  with  gi-eat  debility ;  in  chlo- 
rosis; and  numerous  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  the  female  sex. 
The  dose  varies  at  eadi  time,  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint, 
according  to  the  age,  constitution, 
and  case  <^  the  patient :  it  is  taken 
at  two  or  three  intervals,  between 
8  o  clock  in  the  morning  and  noon. 
As  this  water  is  apt  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  coldness  in  the.  sto* 
mach,  together  with  nausea  or 
sickness,  when  drunk  ^re^A  from 
the  well,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
pour  it  into  a' bottle  5  and,  after 
closing  it  carefully  with  a  cork,  to 
imnoerse  the  vessel  in  hot  water, 
where  it  will  acquire  a  moderate 
warmth ;  and  thus  such  incon- 
venience may  be  easily  obviated. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  chaly- 
beate occasions  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart ;  a  slight  degree  of 
giddiness  5  and  a  sense  of  fulness 
over  the  whol^  bodyj  but  these 
s^ptoms  generally  disappear  in  a 
few  days  after  commencing  a  re- 
gular course  j  when  it  produces 
ctfefts  totally  different,  by  'in- 
creasing both  the  appetite,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  while  the 
animal  spirits  are  said  to  be  im- 
proved. 

There  are  many  chalybeate 
springs  in  England,  possessing  si- 
milar properties^  with  the  Tun- 
bridge-waters  ;  but  which  our  li- 
mits will  not  permit  us  to  specify  : 
we  shall  therefore  only  notice  the 
Islington,  or  Netv  Tunbridge  Spa, 
in' the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  of  a  ferruginous  taste  3  and, 
when  first  drunk,  occasions  a  slight 
degree  of  vertigo,  and  a  propensity 
to  sleep,  in  persons  of  plethoric 
habits  ;  but  such  symptoms  may 
be  prevented^   by  adding  a  small 
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pOTtloti  of  pore  water.  Farther, 
the  Islington  chalybeate  parts  with 
its  volatile  ingredients  within  two 
hours  stfter  it  is  drawn:  it  will, 
therefore,  bfe  advisable  to  drink 
this  fluid,  if  possible,  on  the  spot  j 
or,  where-  such  method  is  im- 
pradicable,  to  adopt  the  expedient 
before  suggested  by  Dr.  Hales.— ^ ' 
ITie  New  Tunbridge  Spa  may  be 
safely  resorted  to  by  persons  la- 
bouring under  the  complaints  be- 
fore  mentioned,  especially  in  scro- 
phulous,  and  other  glandular  ob^ 
strudionsj  as  likewise  with  the 
view  of  reducing  corpulence/. 

Those  who  are  situated  at  tob 
g^eat  a  distance  from  mineral 
springs,  may  prepi»re  such  water 
artificially,  by  dissolving  sixjgrains 
of  the  salt  of  steel,  or  vitriolated 
iron,  in  one-  pint  of  conunon 
water.  This  solution  possesses^ 
though  in  a  weaker  degree,  similar 
properties  to  those  of  the  Islington 
Spa. 

TUNNY,  or  Scomber  Thunnus^ 
a  fish  of  the  mackerel  kind,  whiqh 
abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  sometimes  frequents  the  firi« 
tish  coasts  :  during  the  Herri mq 
season,  considerable  shoals  are 
found  in  the  lochs  or  lakes  of 
Scotland,  whither  they  resort  in 
pursuit  of  that  fish.  The  tunny 
is  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  j 
its  round  body  is  bulky  3  and  the 
tail  forms  a  crescent. 

These  fish  are  taken  either  with 
nets,  or  by  hooks  appended  to 
ropes,'  and  baited  with  herrings. 
In  a  fresh  state,  their  flesh  resem- 
bles raw  beef:  when  boiled,  it 
becomes  pale,  and  acquires  a  deli- 
cate flavour,  similar  to  that  of  sal- 
mon. The  belly,  however,  is  the 
part  held  in  the  greatest  esteem, 
and  which  is  mostly  salted;  but, 
being  extremely  fat^  it  ought  not 
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to  be  eaten  by  convakscentiy  ex 
those  whose  digestion  is  impaired. 

TURBITH,  or  Tvrpeth,  an 
officinal  drug,  being  the  bark  from 
the  fleshy  roots  of  the  Convolvulus 
Turpelhum,  L.  an  exotic  species  of 
the  Bind-weed,  growing  in  Ceylon. 

Turbith  is  imported  in,  oblong 
pieces,  which  are  of  a  brown,  or 
ash-cdour  externally,  and  whitish 
within.  The  best  is  brittle ;  con- 
tains a  large  portion  of  resinous 
matter ;  and  is  at  first  of  a  sweetish 
taste;  but,  when  chewed,  it  be- 
comes pungent  and  nauseous. — 
This  drug  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  purgative ;  but  is  by  no  means 
safe,  or  uniform,  in  its  operation.^— 
It  pays,  when  imported  by  the 
East-India  Company,  2l.  per  cent, 
according  to  its  value,  and  farther. 
Is.  l|d.  per  lb.  being  the  duty  for 
home  consumption. 

TURBITH-MINEftAL,  or 
Yellow- viTJiioLATBD  Quick- 
siL  VERy  a  medicinal  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  cautiously  n^ixing  eight 
parts  of  vitriolic  acid  with  four  of 
purified  mercury;  and  distilling  the 
whole  to  dryness^  in  a  retort  placed 
in  a  sand-furqace.  The  white  calx, 
on  being  reduced  to  powder,  and 
thrown  into  warm  distilled  water, 
assumes  a  yellow  colour  j  ,and  be- 
comes tasteless  after  repeated  abla- 
tions. 

Turbith^ mineral  is  a  powerful 
emetic,  and  has  been  given  with 
frequent  saccess,  in  doses  of  from 
l|-  to  6  or  S  grains,  to  robust  per- 
sons, who  were  affli6^d  with  le- 
prous diseases,  and  glandular  ob- 
ttrudions,  that  had  resisted  the 
power  of  other  medicines.  It  has 
also  been  recommended,  in  doses 
anaounting  from  six  grains  to  a 
scruple  every  day,  in  cases  of  Ay- 
drophohia'y  and  some  instances  have 
Qccorred,  in  which  it  not  only  pre* 
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vented 'madness  in  dogs  that  had 
been  bitten,  but  also  efiB^^d  a 
cure,  after  the  diseaiie  bad  a&ually 
taken  place. — Lastly,  the  water,  ija 
which  this  mineral  is  washed,  baa 
been  used  extehially.  for  lotions,  in 
the  itch  and  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ;  but  such  pradice  oi^bt  ne- 
ver to  be  adopted  without  proper 
advice  >  as  it  may  be  attended  with 
danger. 

TUBBOT,  orPUuroneSles  mari- 
mus,  L.  is  a  large  £sh  of  a  remark- 
able form,  nearly  square  >  the  up- 
per part  of  its  body  bdng  ash-co- 
loured, with  numerous  black  spots 
ofdifferentsixes:  tliebelly  is  white; 
the  skin  wrinkled,  without  scales  y 
and  furnished  with  small,  short 
spines,  irregularly  disposed. 

Turbots  grow  to  a  very  conu. 
derable  size,  commonly  weighing 
from  20  to  SOlbs. :  they  are  chieEy 
taken  off  the  north  coasts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
though  one*  of  the  best  knowi^ 
stations  for  the  Turbot-fishery,  is 
that  on  the  Dogger-bank. — ^Tlicse. 
fish  generally  associate  in  deep  wa- 
ter, and  are  mostly  drawn  up  by 
hooks  and  lines.  The  bait,  usually 
employed,  consists  of  small  pieces 
of  fresh  hqrring,  the  lesser  lam- 
prey, haddock,  or  similar  portions 
of  fresh  bullock's  liver. — ^I'he  tur- 
bot-fishery commences  early  \n 
Lent }  and,  if  conducted  with  skill 
and  regularity,  it  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  a  great  number  c»f 
persons,  who,  in  a  produ^ve  sea- 
son, nminto  harbour  twice  a  week, 
to  deliver  tlieir  cargoes. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  flesh 
of  the  turbbt,  though  finn>  is  ten- 
der, abounding  with  rich  gelatinoua 
mitriment :  it  is  farther  improved^ 
by  suspending  the -fish,  in  tlie  open 
air  tor  24  or  4S  hours  in  the  win- 
ter, before  it  is  cooked. 

TURF, 
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TURF,  a  broMm  or  blackish  fos- 
f  y^  consisting  of  a  rich  earth  com- 
bined  with  the  fibroui  roots  of 
vegetables^  mineral  oils,  ^c. 

Turf  differs  from  peeU,  only  in 
its  harder  consistence  -,  the  latter 
bdng  obtained  from  peat-bogs>  and ' 
the  former  is  dug  out  of  more  solid 
ground*  such  as  dry  commons,  oq 
vrhich  cottagers  exercise  the  right 
vf  iurhary,  by  prescription  :  both 
species  are  chiefly  used  as  fuel,  in 
those  counties  wh^re  coal  and 
wood  are  scarce.  After  the  turf 
or  peat  are  consumed,  their  ashes 
are  emplojred  either  as  a  Manure, 
or  they  may  be  advantageously 
atrewed  on  land  infe^ed  with 
Chafbrs.  See  vol.  i.  p.  485.— 
Farther,  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ment of  M.  Saob,  that  turf  may  be 
charred,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
cinder,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Charcot  5  and  thus  strve  as  an 
cxcelleot  substitute  for  the  latter  $ 
because  it  not  only  bums  with  a 
Uiore  intense  heat,  but  is  also  of  a 
longer  duration. 

TURKEY,  or  MeUagris  gallo- 
pava,  L.  a  bird  originally  from 
JJ^orth  America  5  but  which  has 
long  been  domesticated  in  Britain : 
it  has  a  cami>cle  both  on  the  head 
and,  throat ;  the  breast  of  the  male 
being  tufted.  When  irritated,  the 
feathers  of  this  part  are  remarkably 
ereded;  the  promuience  on  the 
forehead  is  relaxed ;  and  the  bare 
apots  of  the  face  ^nd  qecl^  become 
uncommonly  red. 

Turkies  subsist  on  grain  and  in- 
aefts  :  early  in  the  spring,  the  fe- 
male frequently  wanders  to  a  con- 
siderable (^stance  from  the  farm- 
yard, for  the  purpose  gf  construd- 
iog  her  nest  ^  where  she  deposits 
from  14  to  I?  white  eggs,  marked 
with  reddish  or  yellow  freckles  | 
b;  t  i^l^m  produces  more  tbao  one 
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brood  in  a^season.  Great  numbers 
of  these  birds  are  reared  in  the 
North  of  England;  and,  towards 
autumn,  hundreds  at  a  tune  are 
driven  to  the  London  market,  by 
means  of  a  scarlet  shred  of  cloth, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stkk ; 
which,  from  thek  antipathy  to 
this  colour,  stfxves  as  a  whip. 

Turkies,  being  extremely  dell-* 
cale  fowls,  are  much  oppressed  by 
cold ;  hence  the  Swedes  plunge 
thfir  chicks  into  cold  water,  sooa 
after,  or  at  least  on  tlic  same  day, 
when  th&|r  are  hatched ;  tl)en  force 
them  to  swallow  one  whole  pep- 
per-corn each  5  and  restore  them  to 
the  parent  bird.  Thus,  they  are 
enabled  to  resist  the  impressions  of 
the  severest  winters,  and  their 
growth  is  not  retarded. 

Young  turkies  are  liable  to  ^ 
peculiar  disorder,  wliich  frequently 
and  speedily  proves  fatal:  on  in* 
speding  the  rump-feathers,  two  or 
three  of  theu:  quills  will  be  found 
to  contain  blood  3  but,  on  drawing 
them  out,  the  chick  soon  recovers  ^ 
and  afterwards  requires  no  other 
care  than  common  poultry. 

Turkies  are  highly  esteemed,  oa 
account  of  their  delicate  flavour  | 
&>r  their  £esh  is  not  so  rank  as  that 
of  either  geese  or  ducks,  and  la 
likewise  more  nutritious. 

TURMERIC,  or  Curcuma,  L, 
*  genus  of  exotic  plants,  -compre- 
hending  two  species,  namely : 
1.  The  rotunda,  having  a  round 
fleshy  root,  similar  to  that  of  gin- 
ger }  and  2.  The  longa,  with  long  ' 
yellow  roots',  which  spread  to  a 
considerable  extent*  Both  are  na- 
tives of  India,  whence  theu-  roots 
are  annually  imported  by  the  East- 
India  Company,  paying  2L  per 
cent,  according  to  their  value  3  and 
a  farther  duty  of  2|4.  per  lb.  for 
home  consumption. 

B3  Tor- 
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Turmeric  has  a  weak,  tboogh 
agreeable/ smell;  and  a  bitteri&b, 

Sungent  taste :  it  b  internally  of  a 
eep  saflfron- colour,  which  it  com- 
municates to  watery  infusions.-— 
This  drug  is,  by  the  Indians,  prin- 
cipally employed  for  seasoning  rice, 
and  other  cuhnary  preparations : — 
it  is  reputed  to  be  aperient,  and  cf 
considerable  efficacy  in  the  jaun- 
dice \  but  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
dyeing  the  finest  yellow  colours, 
which  are  also  the  least  permanent  5 
and  giving  a  brighter,  though  pe- 
rishfiSle,  shade  to  scarlet  cloth.. — 
See  also  Yellow. 

TURNEP,  TURNIP,  or  Knol- 
1.BS,  Brassica  Rapa,  L.  an  indi- 
genous biennial  plant,  growing  in 
com*field8,  and  chiefly  in  their 
borders;  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  April. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
turnip,  which  are  cultivated,  both 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  for  culinary 
purposes  j  but  we  shall  enumerate 
only  the  principal,  namely : 

\ .  The  Oval,  Common  White- 
stock,  or  Norfolk  Turnip. 

2.  TTic  L  arge  Green-topped  Tur- 
nip attains  a  ronsiderable  size,  and 
is  very  sweet  and  soft  j  but,  grow- 
ing above  the  ground,  it  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  severe  frosts. 

3.  The  Purple-stock  resembles 
the  first  variety,  excepting  that  its 
size  is  somewhat  smaller ;  the  rind 
is  of  a  dark- red  or  purple  colour  ; 
and  its  pulp  is  also  more  close  and 
lirm,than  that  of  the  Common  Nor- 
folk turnip.  It  withstands  the  se- 
verity of  winter,  without  receiving 
material  injury,  and  is  more  suc- 
culent in  the  spring ;  but,  not  be- 
ing relished  by  cattle  so  well  as 
either  of  the  two  preceding  varie- 
ties, it  is  not  generally  cultivated. 

4.  The  Ruta-baga,  or  Swedish 
turnip,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
roots  of  the  kind*     It«  inside  is 
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cither  white  or  yellow  j  which  co- 
lour, however,  does  not  affed  its 
quality:  it  is  more  hardy  than 
either  of  the  preceding  varieties, 
and  suffers  no  injury  from  the 
most  intense  cold. — As  this  tar- 
nip,  when  allowed  to  seed  near  tho 
Oval,  or  Norfolk  white,  produces 
n a meirous' varieties;  it  has  been 
conjedured,  that  a  new  sort  may, 
by  a  judicious  intermixture,  beob« 
tained,  which  w'dl  probably  acquire 
from  the  one,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  hardiness,  to  resist  the  winter; 
and,  from  the  other,  an  increase 
of  size,  as  well  as  a  quicker 
growth. 

5.  The  Hastings  is  a  new  va- 
riety, imported,  several  years  since, 
from  Tibet,  in  Asia,  by  Governor 
Hastings. — This  plant  has  not 
been  hitherto  cultivated  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  appears,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  profitable 
roots  of  this  species. 

Turnips,  in  general,  succeed 
better  in  light  soils,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  thaa 
in  very  rich  or  heavy  lands  : — the 
crops  of  the  latter  will  be  rank, 
and  run  to  flower  at  too  early  a 
period  of  the  spring  5  though  their 
weight  may  npt  be  perceptibly  di- 
minished. 

lliese  roots  are  raised  from  seed, 
which  ought  to  be  changed  an- 
nually, or  eve^y  second  year,  with- 
out exception ;  as  it  is  apt  to  de- 
generate, and  the  quality  of  the 
roots  will  consequently  be  impaired. 
The  season  for  sowing,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  feeding  : 
thus,  if  the  turnips  be  intended 
for  feeding  cattle  from  December 
to  February,  the  seed  must  be 
committed  to  the  ground  firom  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June; 
but,  incase  they  be. designed  to 
supply  food  till  May,  it  should  not 

be 
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he  sown  before  the  latter  end  of 
July,  OT  early  in  August. 

The  quantity  of  seed  depends 
upon  the  method  of  culture ;  for^ 
if  it  be  broad-cast,  2  lbs.  per  acre 
will  be  necessary  :  but  a  more  ad* 
vantageous  mode  is  that  of  DaiLL- 
XNO,  in  rows  three  feet  asunder, 
which  requires  only  one  pound  of 
seed.  Although  we  have  given  an 
account,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-82,  of  the 
most  valuable  Diill^mackines,  yet 
as  two  implements  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  lately  been  coptrived,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  drilling 
turnips,  we  have  been  induced, 
from  their  remarkable  simplicity, 
and  pradical  utility,  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  complete  account 
and  delineation  of  «uch  improve* 
ments. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Society 
for  the  Enc9urageraent  of  Arts, 
&c.  granted  a  premium  of  10 
guineas  and  a  silver  medal,  to  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  MuNNiNos,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  Tumip-driJl,  of  which 
be  communicated  a  model,  accom- 
panied with  a  narrative  of  experi- 
ments, to  determine  *'  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  the  drill  or 
broad-cflst  method,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips."— It  consists  of  a 
tin  box,  resembling  the  shape  of  a 
l)arrel,  which  is  nxed  to  tlie  axis 
of  a  wheel  about  22  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  vertical  with  such  box  j 
dropping  the  seed,  during  its  re- 
volutions, through  certain  small 
apertures,  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  barrel,  about  14  inches 
asunder. 

Description  of  the  Twrnp- Drill, 
invented  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  MuN- 

NINOS. 
[Plate  1.       SUPFLEMBNT.] 

hg,  I.— A,  the  wheel  with  an 
iron  rim* 
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B,  the  tin  barrel,  or  seed-box, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of  such 
wheel. 

C,  the  opening,  through  which    s 
the  seed  is  introduced  into  the  box ;     * 
and  which  is  afterwards  closed  by 

a  cover. 

D,  a  semi-circular  plate  of  tin, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  exclude 
all  impurities  from  the  seed-box. 

£,  £,  the  two  handles  of  the  ma« 
chine. 

Fig.  3. — F,  represents  the  seed- 
box  on  a  larger  scale. 

G,  the  holes  in  the  tin  box, 
through  which  the  seed  falls  upon* 
the  land. 

H,  part  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
(o  which  the  seed^box  is  fixed. 

Mr.  MuNNiNOS  considers  his 
drill  for  turnips,  as  much  superior 
to  any  other,  from  the  sinde  cir« 
cumstance  of  its  depositing  me  seed 
so  instantly  after  the  plough,  as 
entirely  to  preserve  the  good  efiedta 
of  the  first  evaporatipn :  and  he 
conceives,  that  such  evaporation 
contributes  to  the  uniform  vege- 
tation of  minute  seeds.  Thus,  in 
the  six  acres  of  his  drilled  plants, 
.there  was  not  a  deficiency  of  six 
square  yards;  though,  on  three 
acres  of  oroad-ca^t,  before  rain  fell, 
not  one  half,  perba()s  not  one- 
tlurd,  of  the  seeds  vegetated.  He 
is  fully  persuaded,  tliat  the  drill- 
method,  in  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips, will,  in  all  seasons,  be  supe- 
rior to  the  broad-cast;  but,  tbat^ 
the  very  great  and  striking  ditt'er-  - 
ence  between  the  two  methods,  will 
most  eflcaually  be  perceived  in  a 
season  of  uncommon  drought. 

The  second  drill-machine  is, 
that  contrived  by  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  Esq.  of  Elton, 
near  Ludlow;  on  whom  the  Pa- 
triotic Society  above  mentioned,  in 
JSOI,  conferred  their  silver  medal. 

R  4  Descrip* 
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Description  of  Mr,  Kkight*s 
DriH-Macmnefor  Sowing  Tur- 
nijy-Seed, 

[Plate  11,    SuPPLEMBIfT.] 

Fig.  3.-i-A,  is  an  iron  wheel ; 
wbkn,  running  on  its  edge,  form* 
•d  by  two  concave  sides,  makes  the 
groove^  into  which  the  seeds  fall. 

B,  a  whed,  that  moves  oa  the 
stme^xis  as  that  nrarked  A^  and 
turns  the  wheel  C,  which  gives  out 
the  aeed^  by  means  of  a  strap. 

D,  the  tube,  through  which  the 
leed  passes,  and  falls  into  the  chan- 
pel  made  by  the  iron  wb^K 

£,  are  the  feet  of  the  imple<« 
ment. 

F,  represents  sin  lengths  of  a 
jack-chain,  which  Mr.  Knioht 
£nds  to  cover  the  seed  remarkably 
well ;  and  which  he  believes  to 
be  preferable  to  any  kind  of  har- 
row 5  as  it  can  never  become  ob- 
itraded  by  the  loose  straw  gene- 
rally occurring  on  the  surface  of 
land  recently  manured. 

G,  I,  the  seed-box. 

H,  H,  the  handles  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Fig,  3>  Is  a  sedioD,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  the  seed-^box  G^  in  Fig. 
2. — The  wheel  marked  C,  is  the 
same  in  both  figures  :  it  is  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  I,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  perforated  with 
boles,  as  at  K>  for  the  distributloil 
of  the  seed.  Such  cylinder  re- 
volves within  a  groove,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box ;  in  whtcli  it  is  so 
firmly  fixed,  that  no  sfeed  can  pass 
through,  without  being  delivered 
bythehdesK.  . 

L,  is  a  small  brush,  rubbing 
against  the  cylinder,  for  clearing 
out  any  seeds  that  may  remain  in 
the  holes.— The  seeds  fall  into  the 
tube  beneath  the  cylinder,  whence 
they  are  conveyed  into  the  furrow 
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or  chaandi  made  by  the  indent* 
ing  rim  of  the  iron  wheel ;  being 
then  covered  with  soil  by  the  loose 
chains  above  described. 

Fig.  4. — ^A  front  view  of  the 
wheel,  ext^ibiling  its  edge:  tbo 
angle  fortping  that  edge  must  be 
made  more  or  less  acute,  and '  the 
strength  of  the  machine  in  pro* 
portioQ  to  that  of  the  sdl.  Mr. 
Knioijt  has,  sometimes,  added 
weights  of  lead  over  the  axis  of  the 
wheel;  but  he  observes,  that  they 
will  seldom  be  required  ^  iiaying 
^ied  the  instrument  on  different 
soils,  with  equal  success.  Great 
advant^g^  may  be  derived  from 
towing  turnips  with  it,  at  the  time 
when  horses,  now  conunonly  em* 
ployed  ^  such  purpose,  are  other* 
wise  engaged.  In  this  respe^,  a 
few  daysare  frequently  of  import- 
ance ;  as  the  plants,  in  consequence 
of  fortunate  rains^  obtain  .a  remark* 
able  superiority  over  those  which 
have  be^n  sown  a  few  days  later. 

The  labour  of  using  this  machine 
is  so  easy,  that  a  workmau  usually 
drills  four  statute  acres,  or  some- 
what more,  in  one  day ;  theu'ows 
being  at  the  distance  (^  IS  or  20 
inches,  and  the  plants  six  mches 
apart  in  the  row. — It  is  necessary 
either  to  harrow  the  ground  across, 
or  to.  roll  it,  previously  to  the  in- 
stiTument  being  used>  that  the  la- 
bourer may  see  the  rows  he  has 
made;  but,  Mr.  Knight  remarks, 
that  he  always  found  the  crop  to 
succeed  better,  after  the  roller,  than 
after  the  harrow,  even  in  very 
Strong  lands. 

When  the  turnips  h^ve  ^ve 
leaves,  they  must  be  hoed,  and 
thinned  so  as  to  be  six  inches 
apart,  whether  sown  by  the  drill 
or  broad- cast  method :  in  the 
course  of  another  nionth,  or  sooner 
if  the  weather  prpvc  wet,  the  hoe- 
ing 
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ing  ought  to  be  repeated^  an4  the 
plants  be  left  (according  to  some 
agricultorists),  at  least  14  inches 
asunder.  These  roots  must  like- 
wdse  be  kept  clear  of  all  weeds ; 
for  which  purpose  a  horse-hoe  is 
usually  employed:  but,  as  many 
farmers,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
island,  may  not  be  provided  with 
jthat  implement,  we  have  annexed 
the  following  figures  of  a  plough, 
employed  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  cleanmg  turnip$.    It  con- 
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justs  of  two  ploughs,  which  are 
of  a  size  considerably  less  th^n 
those  in  cpmmou  use :  each  ni 
them  without  the  small  stilt  or 
handle,  but  joined  tog^her  witk 
wooden  andiron  bars  $  so  that  botii 
instruments  may  be  fixed  at  any 
requisite  distance,  for  taking  the 
earth  from  turnips:  on  bein|^ 
brought  closely  together,  they  fona 
a  common  doulle^moiM^ioardT 
plough,  that  may  be  advantage-* 
ously  used  for  passing  between  tha  . 
drills,  and  forming  the  ridgea? 


iC!--. 


Iig»  1,  is  a  view  of  the  plough,    from  turnips  (as  it  appears  to  a  per*. 
Yheu  ready  for  removiDg  the  soil    eon  standing  on  ode  aide  and  to- 
wards 
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wards  its  front) ;  each  beam  hav- 
ing its  distin^  coulter,  and  fea- 
tbrred  sock.— A,  B,  is  a  strong 
iron  rod,  formed  into  a  screw,  for 
tlie  greater  part  of  its  length  :  this 
wtrcw,  being  aiiixed  to  the  left  hand 
beam  at  A,  passes  through  the 
other  beam,  to  which  it  is  attached 
b]^  means  of  two  nuts  with  hand- 
les, marked  a  and  b-,  and,  when 
ftrvaiy  screwed  on  each  side  of 
mxh  beam,  it  fixes  both  at  any  dis- 
tance required. 

C,  and  D,  are  two  wooden  (or 
snruetimes  iron)  bars,  that  are 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
left-hand  beam,  and' passed  through 
Ibe  other,  where  they  are  secured 
by  wedges. 

£,  is  a  bar  of  iron,  which  is 
fikewfse  inserted  through  both 
beams  5  being  perforated  with  holes, 
lor  fixing  the  bridle,  by  which  the 
plough  is  drawn,  llie  mould- 
■  boards  are  fastened  to  the  sheaths 
by  hii]|gesy  and  are  placed  at  any 
requiiite  width,  by  means  of  two 
irou  pins,  /  and  g-,  which,  de- 
»<'ending  through  the  beams,  pass 
through  holes  made  in  a  thin  iron 
bar,  Hxed  to  the  inside  of  each 
mould-board. — F,  and  G,  arc  the 
two  feathered  socks. 

flg^^  2,  is  a  .bird*8-cye  view  of 
•he  same  implement ;  in  which 
the  manner  of  aheriug  the  mould** 
board  may  be  more  clearly  per- 
ceived.—When  the  plough  is  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  it  is  drawn  by 
I  wo  horses. 

Fig,  3,  is  another  view  of  the 
plough,  from  above  j  when  the 
two  beams  are  brought  Into  cen- 
tal, formiag  one  double-mould- 
board-piough.  In  such  case,  the 
couhcrs  are  removed ;  the  two 
socks  are  taken  off;  and  that 
jwrked  H>  b  put  upon  the  pdnts 
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of  both  the  sheaths,  so  as  to  dean 
the  bottom  of  the  fhrrow  between 
the  drills,  while  it  serves  to  keep 
the  two  sheaths  firmly  together. 
The  macbine  is  now  drawn  by  one 
horse.— ITie  advantages  derived 
from  tlie  use  of  this  implement  are 
great  j  as  double  the  work  of  a 
common  plough  may  thus  be  per« 
formed ;  and,  as  the  machine  doea 
not,  like  the  latter,  lay  the  soil  toa 
much  upon  the  drill. — Sometimes, 
the  Roxburgh  plough  is  made  with 
two  additional  moveable  moulds- 
boards,  which  are  suspended  by 
hooks  ;  when  the  two  beams  are 
separated,  as  in  Fig,  1 ,  and  2.  Fn 
this  case,  it  will  set  up  two  drills  at 
once ;  though  it  ought  then  to  be 
made  proportionally  stronger,  and 
to  be  drawn  by  two  horses. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Letters  and 
Papers  of  the  Bath  and  JVest  of 
England  Society,  we  find  an  ac- 
count of  a  peculiar  and  very  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  turnips  5  by 
J.  KrRKFATfiicK#  Esq.  of  Uielftl6 
of  Wight.  He  sUtes,  that  a 
Mr.  Cob  ITT  Gray,  of  Southrepps, 
Norfolk,  never  harrows  his  land, 
till  it  is  to  be  ploughed  again ;  but 
leaves  it  as  open  as  possiWe,  in  or-' 
der  to  warm  it  j  conceiving  that 
land  can  never  be  too  warm  or  dry 
for  turnips 5  in  consequence  of . 
which,hehas  uniformly,  for  thelast 
16  years,  had  the  best  crops  >  even 
though  tlie  sowing  season  wa»  dty. 
— Notwithstanding  every  precau- 
tion, it  frequently  happens  in  tur- 
nip-fields, that  large  spots  remain 
barren  :  we  have,  therefore,  sub- 
joined the  following  representation 
of  a  simple  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Gray,  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing up  such  vacant  spaces  from 
the  adjoining  parts  ot  tlie  same 
field  i  an^l  which  has  also  been  em- 
ploye4 
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jioyed  for  trinsplanting  other  ve- 
getables 


The  handle  A,  must  be  hel4 
with  the  left  hand  y  and  the  short 
handle  B,  drawn  up  with  the 
right.  The  transplanter  should 
next  be  put  over  tiie  vegetable  in- 
tended to  be  taken  up,  and  forced 
into  the  ground  with  the  foot :  it 
is  then  to  be  twisted  round,  and 
carefully  drawn  up,  so  that  the 
earth  may  adhere  to  the  root.  A 
hole  should^  in  the  mean  time^  be 
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made  by  an  assistant,  fumiahed 
with  a  similar  instrument,  tor  tlie 
reception  of  the  turnip;  the  rooft 
be  conveyed  in  the  first  trans- 
planter 3  and  deposited  in  the  ca- 
vit}*^ :  after  which,  the  right  hand 
being  kept  steady,  the  left  must  be 
gradually  raised ;  wheh  the  eartk 
and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole 
undisturbed. 

Turnips  are  8ubje6k  to  the  de- 
predations of  numerous  insets,  and 
particularly  to  thos^  of  the  foUow^ 
ing,  namely:  ^ 

1.  The  Black  Cankbh)  whidi 
see. 

2.  The  Black.  Flt  ;  an  insed 
•which  may  be  prevented  from  at- 
tacking turnips,  by  sowing  them 
between  beans  j  dr,  by  adding  ono- 
fifih  part  of  radish.seed  to  the 
former,  and  rolling  it  into  the 
ground.  The  steeping  of  turnip, 
seed  in  water,  for  24  hours  pre- 
viously to  sowing,  is  likewise  be- 
lieved to  secure  the  future  roots 
against  injury  ;  but  the  most  effi- 
cacious method  appears  to  be  that 
adopted  by  the  l^te  Earl  of  Or- 
FoRD  (^Annals  of  Agriculture,  voL 
xiv.)  :  it  simply  consists  in  im« 
mersing  the  seed  in  train-tnl,  dur« 
ing  the  night  before  it  is  sown. 
The  roots  do  not  acquire  any  iH 
taste }  and  seven  gallons  of  sock 
oil  are  stated  to  be  sufiicientfor 
steeping  a  quantity  of  seed  that  will 
cover  200  acres.-^ee  also  vol.  ii. 
p.  315. 

3.  The  Slug,  to  which  we 
refer. 

4.  The  Worm,  an  insed  feeding^ 
upon  the  root  5  in  consequence  dt 
which,  the  plant  gradually  withers^ 
and  at  length  perishes.—- No  cer- 
tain remedy  has  been  hitherto  de- 
vised for  destroying  this  depreda- 
tor )  bat  it  has  be^  conjedured, 
that  its  ravages  may  be  prevented, 

by 
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by  OMiraHDg  tiie  loU  with  saqn 
buiier't  ashes. 

ITic  toarntp  is  one  of  the  roost . 
valuable  roots  raised  for  culinary, 
orcconomidil  purpoaes.— Its  young 
lo(>s  when  boiled,  afibfd  a  good 
substitute  for  greens  J  and,  though 
wstritive,  they  are  somewhat  fla* 
talent  $  which  property  may,  how- 
ever, be  corrected  by  the  addition 
^  pepper  and  vinegar.  More 
Wholesofoe,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
are  the  Swedish  Turnips -,  but  they 
should  not  be  long  kept  in  heaps  j 
being  tiius  apt  1q  become  rank, 
and,  consequently,  still  more  in- 
digeidble* — Miiqd  with  wbeaten 
flour^  and  properly  baked,  the  Ru^- ' 
t^-haga  furnishos  a  nutritious  kind 
ot  Bebab. — See  vol.  i.  p.  329. 

Farther,  KnoHes  are  very  useful 
as  z/aUtnV'irop',  and  for  fattening 
cattle  of  every  kind.  Thus,  if 
iheep  be  fed  with  them  in  the 
manner  directed  p.  59,  of  this  vol. 
tbey  will  thrive  unconuix»2lyi  and 
iSmr  flesh  will  acquire  a  delicate 
flavour.  With  the  mercenary  view 
cl'  obtaining  the  greatest  profit, 
Bdme  sheep-breeders  in  Lincoln- 
shire cxtnU:t  the  fore-teeth  ot  cul- 
Ud  ewes,  and  turn  them  into  the 
t^ld,  where  they  speedily  fatten  on 
tine-  tops,  without  biting  the  roots. 
Turnips  likewise  aflbrd  an  invigo- 
ZBting  food  to  horses  i  and,  whea 
tax  into  small  pieces^  these  ani- 
niala  will  be  induced  to  eat  chafl; 
and  other  provender,  "with  a  good 
appetite.  Such  food  not  only  pre- 
serves them  in  health,  but  also 
BBT^  the  expeooe  of  corn:  their 
ooatt  are  thus  rendered  perfedly 
smooth  \  and,  if  the  Butorhaga  be 
Hsed,  it  it  eminently  calculated  to 
aore  the  |rr;afff.--Ct>ws  devour 
hetlMbe  tops  and  roots  of  turnips, 
with  equal  eagerness;  and,  as 
thca  milk^i  apt  to'aciiuire  a  pecu* 
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liar,  navour  from  the  rormer,  tfa^* 
butter  obtained  from  it  may  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  sweet,  by  mixing 
one  quart  of  boiling  water  with 
eight  of  the  new  mi^k,  immediate- 
ly on  its.arrival  in  the  dairy  5  after 
which  it  may  be  put  into  the  usual 
vessels,  to  stand  for  cream. — Sec 
also  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

Lastly,  the  roots  of  turnips  be- 
ing of  such  extensive  utility,  dif- 
ferent m^ns  of  preserving  them 
from  frost,  and  decay,  have  been 
cont rived  >  and  of  which  tlie  fol- 
lowing appears  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful. After  drawing  the  tur- 
nips in  February,  and  cutting  off 
the  tops  and  tap-roots  (which  may 
be  given  to  sheep),  Mr.  Vaelo 
direds  them  to  be  exposed  on  dry 
soil,  for  a  few  days:  a  layer  of 
straw  shoukl  next  be  spread  on  the 
ground  3  and,  on  this,  a  stratum 
of  turnips,  about  two  feet  thick  : 
other  layers  of  straw  and  roots  are 
then  to  be  formed  alternately,  till 
the  top  be  carried  to  a  point  ^  the* 
edges  of  the  straw  being  turned 
up,  to  prevent  the  turnips  from 
rolling  out.  The  whole  shouM 
now  be  covered  With  straw,  which 
will  serve  as  a  thatch  \  one  load 
being  sufficient  for  40-tons  of  roots. 
Thus  managed,  the  turnips  will  be 
effedually  sheltered  against  the 
frost;  and  may,  for  several  months, 
be  kept  in  a  sound  state. 

TuANIP-CABBAOe. — ScC   Vol.  i. 

p.  413. 

TeBNir-kooTBDCABaAGft.  See 
V6l;  i.  p.  414. 

TUHNING,  is  the  art  of  form- 
ing wood,  ivory,  and  other  hard 
bodies  into  an  ovaL  or  round  sbape^ 
by  means  of  a  Latrb. 

This  art  was  carried  to  great  pcr- 

fedion  among  the  Romans  >  and  is 

of  such  importance  at  present,  that 

it  QUitcriallf  CQQtributes  to  the  per- 

^Ciiol^ 
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fedion  of  ma^  other  branches  in 
inechamcs.  The  machine  ought 
to  be  fixed  in  a  light  place,  at  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  allow  the  turner  to 
msped  his  work»  without  endanr 
genng  his  eyes  by  the  sudden  se- 
paration of  chips. 

Previously  to  fixing  the  wood^ 
bone,  ivory,  or  metal,  on  the  lathe* 
it  ought  to  be  rounded  with  a  small 
hatchet,  with  a  file,  or  with  a  plane  $ 
and  the  centres  of  the  sprfaces  at 
each  end  should  be  ascertained : 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble to  lay  the  piece  of  \(rood  upon  a 
boards  and>  after  opening  a  pair 
of  compasses  nearly  to  half  the 
thickness  of  the  piece,  one  of  the 
legs  must  be  attached  to  the  board, 
and  the  point  of  the  other  brought 
into  contad  with  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  piece  to  be  turned.  Four  equi- 
distant arches  must  then  be  de. 
scribed  at  the  circumference  of  such 
end,  which  should  intersex  each 
other  within  ;  and,  if  these  be  ac- 
curately made,  the  point  of  inter- 
sedion  will  be  the  centre.  Xhe 
middle  of  the  opposite  extremity 
ought  now  to  be  determined  in  a 
similar  manner;  a  small  hole  be 
made  in  botli ;  the  points  of  the 
puppets  inserted;  and  the  piece 
firmly  fixed,  so  that  it  may  be  ea- 
sily revolved. 

Next,  the  cord  oughf  to  be 
passed  twice  round  the  piece,  and 
adjusted  to  the  strap  conneded 
with  the  wheel :  when  the  rest  is 
placed  as  closely  to  the  work  as 
possible,  the  turner  moves  the 
wheel,  by  means  of  ihe  foot-hoard , 
then  presses  a  gouge,  or  other  chis- 
tel,  against  the  wood,  in  an  hori- 
2ont^  direction ;  and  thtis,  by  the 
atcady,  well-regulated  application 
of  his  tools,  gives  it  the  requisite 
iorm.  After  having  completely 
Milled  the  work;^  it  requirea  to  be 
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polished  either  with  the  skin  of  cImi  . 
Shark,  the  Rough   Horse-tail,  ot 
other  substance  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  material,  thus  maniw 
fadured. 

TURNSOL,  or  Tuehbsol,  a 
valuable  dyeing  drug,  which  is  pie«> 
pared  cbiefiy  in  Uie  village  of 
Grand'Galargues,  near  Montpe];i 
Her,  from  the  Crqton  tin(iorium,L4 
in  French  called  Maurelie :  this 
plant  produces  a  round  stalk  witli 
many  leaves,  and  seldom  exceeds 
nine  inches  in  height. — It  is  there- 
fore erroneous,  when  our  voliunt- 
nous  contemporaries  uniformly  as^ 
sert,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Nis- 
SOLE,  that  TVr/i^o/ is  obtained  from 
the  tops  of  the  Heliotrapiunt  tri^ 
coccum,  L.  and,  though  it  may  be 
true,  that  such  drug  is  occasiobaliy 
manufadured  from  tjie  latter  ve- 
getable, yet  the  genuine  article  is 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  follow*, 
ing  process. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  July, 
or  early  in  August,  the  fioweiing 
tops  of  the  Maurelie,  or  Litmus- 
Croton,  are  expediiiously  coUe6bed, 
and  bruised ;  when  the  dark-greca 
sap  is  expressed  into  stone  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  urine.  Jinen 
or  woollen  rags  are  next  dipped  into 
this  liquor,  and  immediately  dried 
in  tlie  sun ;  after  which  they  are 
suspended  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
over  casks  containing  stale  urint*^ 
quick-lime,  and  alum,  till  they  ac- 
quire a  blue  or  dark- violet  colour ; 
and,  if  necessary,  again  inunersed 
in  the  juice,  dried,  and  treated  as 
before.  Thus  prepared,  they  are 
packed,  and  sold  by  tlie  ^rench 
nnder  the  name  of  Tournesois  en 
drapeau.  These  blue  shreds  are 
chiefly  employed  for  tinging  wines^ 
cheese,  linen,  and  paper.  When 
infused  wiUi  distilled  ^ater,  they 
afibrd  an  excellent  t^^  for,  on 
pouring 
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pooring  a  little  of  this  solution  into 
any  liquor  containing  an  acid»  it 
will  instantly  turn  rerf.— Tumsol 
pays,  on  importation,  a  duty  of 
55.  2d.  per  cwt. 

TURPENTINE,  a  transparent, 
lesinous  substance,  which  exudes 
Baturall^^  but  is  chiefly  obtained 
by  incision,  from  various  species  of 
the  pine-tree  j  and  is  divided  into 
Jhur  kinds,  namely : 

1.  The  Chian,  or  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine, is  derived  from  the  Pista- 
chia-tree :  it  is  of  a  thick  consist- 
ence, resembling  that  of  honey  ; 
has  a  fragrant  smell  -,  and  a  bit- 
terish, pungent  taste. 

2.  The  /^tce  turpentine,  which 
exudes  from  the  Larch -tree,  has  a 
strong  smell,  and  a  hot,  disagree- 
able taste  :  it  is  less  viscid  than  any 
of  the  other  turpentines,  ^nd  gene- 
rally of  a  clear  whitish  or  yellowish 
cast. — ^This,  and  the  preceding  spe- 
cies pay,  on  importation,  a  duty  of 
4|d.  per  lb. 

3.  The  Straslurgk  turpentine 
possesses  an  agreeable  aromatic 
€xlour,  but  an  uncommonly  bitter 
taste ;  is  neither  so  thick  as  the 
first  species,  nor  so  thin  as  the  se- 
cond ;  but  clearer,  and  less  tena- 
cious than  cither  ;  being  comAon- 
ly  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  : — 
it  is  imported  from  Germany,  and 
char^  with  a  duty  of  14s.  ^d.  per 
ewt. 

4.  The  Common  turpentine  is 
extracted  from  the  spruce  tir;  it  is 
of  a  dark-brown  colour;  of  the 
colnsistence  of  honey ;  and  has  tlie 
most  disagreeable  odour  and  taste, 
of  all  the  different  species. — Con- 
•tderable  quantities  of  this  drug 
are  prepared  from  the  resin",  in  Bri- 
tain 'y  but,  as  they  are  insufficient  to 
iupply  the  market,  it'  is  imported 
from  America,  and  oilier  countries) 
paying  about  28. 6d.  per  cwt. 


All  the  turpentines  yield,  on  do-  , 
tillation,  an  essential  oil,  which  i9 
extremely  pungent.  On  account  of 
Uieir  diuretic  and  tonic  properties, 
they  are  often  successfully  prescrib- 
ed in  calculous  complaints.  Tho- 
Venice  turpentine  is  preferably  re-^ 
commended  as  a  diuretic,  and  de- 
tergent ;  wiiile  those  of  Chios  and 
Strasbui^are  used  as  corroborants. 
The  common  sort  is  mostly  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  in  the  ' 
plasters  used  by  tarriers;  and  ita 
essentia]  oil,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, is  consumed  partly  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Gin,  and  partly  by 
house-painters  j  as  likewise  for  the 
different  varnishes  in  the  floor- 
cloth, umbrella,  and  many  other 
manufadures.  Lastly,  when  com- 
bined with  honey,  this  qil  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  powerful  remedy^ 
m  rheumatic  aflfe^ons. 

TURPETH.     SeeTuRBiTH. 

TURTLE,  the  Commov,  or 
Giant  Turtle,  Teshido  midas, 
L.  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  I'his  amphibious 
animal  attains  to  a  prodigious  size ; 
being  sometimes  three  yards  long, 
and  six  feet  broad;  weighing  froip 
5  to  800  lbs.  The  female  digs  nu- 
merous holes  in  the  sand,  where 
she  annually  deposits  more  than 
1000  eggs,  on  which  she  broods 
during  the  night.  The  young, 
liowever,  arc  chiefly ihatched  by  the 
sun,  and  frequently  become  a  prey 
to  ravenous  birds. 

Turtles  are  taken,  cither  by 
turning  them  on  their  backs,  when 
on  land  -,  or,  by  hunting  them  in 
boats,  and  kilUog  them  by  a  kind 
of  spear,  similar  to  that  employed 
for  taking  whales. — ^Their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed,  piUticularly  the 
belly,  which  is  of  a  ddicate  white 
colour,  resembling  veal;  and  the 
green  fat  possesses  a  pecuBar  odour. 
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The  whole  is  very  nutritious,  and 
of  a  soft  gelatinous  nature ;  but, 
containing  a  large  portion  of  strong 
M  C^Bich  is  exceedingly  un- 
wholesome when  rancid pr  tainted). 
It  should  never  l>e  eaten  without  . 
aalt,  pepper,  or  other  spice,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  avcnded  in 
every  farm,  by  convalescents,'  and 
those  whose  digestive  powers  are 
reduced.— -As  the  turtle,  however, 
subsists  chiefly  on  vegetables,  its 
flesh  is  uncommonly  {»latable  and 
wholesome,  especially  in  a  salted 
fttate  r  thus,  it  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  where  the  natives  convert- 
the  upper  shell  of  this  animal  into 
caftoes,  tiioughs,  bucklers,  &c. 

Mock'Turtle  Soup,  may  be  pre- 
.  paired  in  the  following  manner  : — 
First,  a  cailf  Vhead  must  be  scalded, 
without  stripping  off  the  skin ;  when 
the  gristly  or  homy  parts  should 
be  taken  out,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  These  ought  next  to  be 
washed,  wiped,  and  put  into  a  ves- 
sel containing  four  quarts  of  strong 
broth,  prepared  of  7  lbs.  of  bet^ 
a  calf 's-foot,  a  diank  of  ham,  with 
aa  ooion,  carrot,  turnip,  some 
thvme,  and  other  pot-herbs  ;  to 
which  may  fartlier  be  added,  a 
little  parsley,  sweet  marjoram,  and 
savory,  cut  sitiall  j  together  wiih 
some  pounded  cloves  and  mace, 
a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  a  few 
youtig  onions,  some  chopped  mush- 
rooms, and  half  a  pint  of  Madeira 
wine. — ^AU  these  ingredients  are  to 
be  slowly  stewed,  till  tlie  liquor  be 
reduced  to  two  quarts  j  when  a 
little  brdth,  thickened  with  flour, 
should  be  gradually  added,  to- 
gether with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  carefully  stirred,  till  the  whole 
nearly  boils :  it  is  now  suffered  to 
«tew  for  another  hour,  at  the  end 
•f  which,  it  is  fit  for  use.— Suck 
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IS  the  method  of  making  this  ex- 
pensive soup,  which  is'  so  highly 
gratifying  to  the  vitiated  palates  oif 
those,  who  prefer  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  with  their  concomitatit 
evils,  to  temperance,  health,  aod 
k)ngevity. 

TUTSAN,  or  Pakk-lbatb*, 
Hypericum  Aridrostjemum,  L.  is  an 
indigenous  perennial,  growing  ia 
woods  and  moist  hedges,  where  k 
flowers  from  July  to  September. — 
This  vegetable  deserves  to  be  mom 
*  generally  known  -,  as  it  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  Chebse,  in  tiie 
manner  already  stated,  vol.i.  p.502* 
Farther,  as  the  leaves  oi  llie  Tut- 
san assume  a  red  colour,  and  some- 
times yield  a  red  juice,  we  con- 
ceive, they  might  be  converted  10 
some  useful  purpose,  either  us  a 
pigment,  or  dyeing  material  \  by 
treating  them,  according  to  the 
processes  described  urxler  the  heads 
of  Colouring  Matter,  vol.  iL 
p.  38,  andTuRKSOL. 

TYPE,  a  term  employed  by 
printers,  to  denote  the  letters  u^cd 
in  printing ;  and  which  ii)cludt:s 
not  only  large  CAPITALS,  Small 
CAPiTAi.8,//a/ic5,  andLowerCasc^ 
&c.,  but  likewise  all  the  points^ 
figures,  and  other  marks  that  are 
adopted  in  Typography.  —  See 
Printing. 

Numerous  improvements  have, 
during  the  last  century,  been  made 
with  a  View  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness in  this  noble  art.  Among 
these,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice, 
first,  a  contrivance  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Gbd,  in  1731 )  who  formed 
a  plate,  of  any  cbarader  required, 
for  every  page  or  sheet  of  a  book, 
from  which  plate  he  printed,  in- 
stead of  using  single  types  for  every 
letter,  as  is  pradised  in  the  com*- 
9100  method.    Thus,  theexpence 
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of  priotiDg  was  lessened,  wfaile  ttie 
work  was  pf.rfonned  with  more  ac- 
curacy, bieauty,  and  uniformity; 
but  Rttch  prance  was  reliiMjuished ' 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years^  and 
luis  not  been  revived  in  Britain. 
In  the  year  1784,  a  patent  was 

rited  to  Mr.  Hbnry  Johnson, 
a  new  mode  of  printing,  termed 
Logograpky,  which  consists  in  em- 
ploying types  expressive  of  whole 
words,  instead  of  those  correspond- 
ing to  single  letters.  In  conse- 
€)aence  of  this  alteration,  Mr.  J. 
^Ekbserves,  that  the  compositor  is 
kss  Uable  to  error  ^  the  type  of 
each  word  being  taken  up  with  as 
much  facility  as  single  letters;  and, 
when  a  shciet  is  printed  oif,  such 
types  may  be  more  easily  distrihut' 
ed.  Lastly^  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
cjtp^nce  or  number  of  types  in 
logography,  does  not  exceed  that 
required  by  the  conunon  mode  of 
printing :  we  doubt,  however,  the 
expediency  of  this  contrivaiKCj 
and  believe,  that  much  greater  ad- 
vantages might  be  derived  from 
casting  syllables  instead  of  whole 
words  ;  because  the  former  occur 
more  frequently,  and  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  follow  in  alphabetical 
order,  in  proportion  to  their  more 
or  less  frequent  recurrence. 

In  July,  l/gO,  Mr.  Eobbrt 
Barclay  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
invention,  communicated  to  him 
(by  Mr.  Francis  Bailey,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia), respeding  a  method  of 
making  punches  for  stamping  the 
matrices  of  printing  types,  &c.  so 
that  these  cannot  be  counterfeited. 
Such  invention  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  if  any  brittle 
substance  be  broken  in  two  parts, 
it  will  exhibit  certain  irregular 
figures,  that  cannot  be  imitated.  For 
a  minute  account  of  this  very  in- 
genious  contrivancei  the  curious 


reader  will  consult  the  2d  vd.  df 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article^ 
without  mentioning  the  stereotype^ 
lately  introduced  into  France^  by 
M.  M.  DiDOT  and  Hbrhan  \  be- 
ing doubtless  one  of  the  greatesi 
improvements  in  the  art  of  pant- 
ing. Their  process  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Gbd  abovd 
rdatc^  >  tYkeform  being  first  com- 
posed, and  carefully  correded| 
when  the  types  are  so  firmly  ce- 
m^ntedf  or  soldered,  as  to  resist  thtf 
adion  of  the  press.  Thus,  corrcft 
and  beautifiil  copies  of  works  may 
be  expeditiously  taken  oflT ;  an  ad- 
vantage, which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  printmg  accur«t« 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics. 

TYPHUS,  a  malignant  cootagi^ 
ous  iexGC,  attended  with  remark-" 
ble  prostration  of  strength.— Great 
disputes  have  prevailed  among  phy*"  * 
sicians,  respeding  the  real  nature 
and  proper  denomination  of  this 
malady;  but,  as  the  names  by 
which  it  has  been  distinguished « 
mostly  depended  on  the  ditfercnt 
degr<-e3  of  violence,  observed  in  it«< 
progress,  and  a  variety  ot  other  cir« 
cumitanceSf  we  shall  briefly  do- 
scribe  this  dangerous  fever. 

Beside  the  usual  febrile  symp^ 
toms,  a  typhus  is  chaca^erised  bjr 
uncommon  deje^on ;  languor  i 
interruption  of  the  animal  func- 
tions; and  weakness  of  pulse: 
the  tongue  appears  moist  and 
clean,  or  covercMi  with  a  thin  white 
dodl  3  the  urine  is  pale.  tAJter  a 
few  days,  the  patient  feels  anxiety  | 
depression  at  the  pit  of  the  stor 
mach  3  and  becomes  delirious  >  till 
at  length  be  is  seized  with  stupoiv 
which  frequently  terminates  in  a 
profound  sleep :  the  excretions  bjr 
stool  and  urine  pass  off  iavolunai# 
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I0jr;  and  about  the  14th,  17th, 
or  2 1st  day,  the  scene  is  dPten 
dosed  with  convalsions;  though 
sometimes  protraded  to  a  later 
period. 

Causes: — Contagion,  or  infec- 
don,  hj  contad  with  diseased  per- 
sons;  excessl^  evacuations  o( 
every  kind ;  depression  of  nmnd  ^ 
a  studious  life^  attended  with  noc- 
turnal watching  5  long  subsistence 
on  crude  arfU  impure  food  ;  putrid 
effluvia  of  poisons  and  hospitals, 
arising  frond  corrupted  substances, 
stagnated  waters,  &c. 

The  event  depends  entirely  on 
the  greater  or  less  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  relative  ten- 
dency to  putrescence  :  hence,  the 
following  are  deemed  favourable 
signs:  a  gentle  moisture  over  the 
^body  3  especially  when  succeeded 
by  a  moderate  looseness  -,  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient  appears  to 
be  supported  by  the  remedies  ap- 
plied. On  the  other  hand,  deli- 
rium >  continual  watchfulness ; 
sickness;  and  convulsions;  cold 
or  clammy  sweat,  emitting  a  ca- 
daverous odour ;  all  these  are  in- 
auspicious omens,  especially  when 
the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with 
his  knees  drawn  up,  and  the  boc^ 
gliding  downward.  If  the  spots, 
that  generally  appear  about  the 
11th  or  14th  day,  be  of  a  dark 
and  livid  hue,  great  danger  may 
then  be  apprehenided. 

Cure  .•—Abstinence  from  all  ani- 
mal food,  and  an  immediate  re- 
moval from  a  contaminated  at- 
mosphere to  a  clean,  dry,  and  airy 
situation.  If  the  alimentary  canal 
be  oppressed  by  crudities,  either 
ao  emetic^  or  moderate  laxative, 
aooovdiDg  to  drcumstances,  should 
)>e  timely  admini^red.  Mild  su- 
dorifics,in  conjundion  with  tonics^ 
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especially  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
vegetable  acids,  conveyed  in  co- 
pious draughts  of  diluents,  with 
the  addition  of  wine,  have  gene- 
rally been  found  beneficial.  U  the 
head  be  much  affeded,  blisters, 
applied  to  the  neck,  sometimes 
afford  relief.  Should  the  patient, 
about  the  7.th,  11th,  or  I4th  day, 
feel  oppression,  anxiety,  and  un- 
easiness, an  eniption  on  the  neck, 
chest,  or  back,  may  be  suspeded ; 
in  which  case,  gentle  cordials  will 
be  proper.  Colliqnadve  sweats 
may  be  counteraded  by  the  use  of 
generous  wine  and  bi*k.  When 
the  appetite  returns,  the  patient 
should  first  subsist  on  thin,  chicken 
and  other  broths ;  weak  jellies  of 
sago,  hartshorn,  &c.  Thus,  slight 
attacks  of  this  fever  may  often  be 
removed.  But,  when  it  rises  to  a 
degree  of  malignity  (such  as  is 
often  experienced  in  hot  climates, 
on  account  of  the  noxious  exhala- 
tion«  during  the  night),  it  will  be 
advisable  to  attend  first  to  the  ne- 
cessary evacuations ;  after  which, 
the  bark,  aether,  and  camphor* 
should  be  freely  administered  with 
red  or  Rhenish  wines,  fixed  aif-^ 
and  other  antiseptic  remedies :  if 
the  eyes  appear  wild,  add  the  speech 
be  quick,  blisters,  or  fomentations 
of  vinegar  and  warm  water,  ought 
to  be  inunediately  applied  to  the 
feet.  Cold  bathing,  however,  has 
often  been  attended  with  more  sa- 
lutary effedts.  According  to  the 
late  theory  and  pra6dce  of  Dr. 
ReiPh,  the  liberal  use  of  the  mi- 
neral acids,  especially  of  the  mu- 
riatic, or  spirit  of  salt,  has  proved 
of  the  grt^atest  service  j  but,  neither 
this  powerful  oaedicine,  nor  bath- 
ing or  affusion  with  cold  sea-water^ 
can  with  safety  be  ventured  upoo, 
Mfithout  medical  advice  \  for  no  dis- 
S   .  ea« 
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ease  demands  more  professional 
sagacity  and  judgment  than  the 
trae  typhus. 

ConsistcDtly  with  our  promise 
(vol.  ii.  p.  26g),  we  shall  only 
add,  ^from  our  own  recent  experi- 
ence, that  the  internal  use  of  this 
add,  when  large  doses  of  it  are  re- 
quired, is  liable  to  many  serious 
objedions,  which  must  ever  pre- 
vent its  general  adoption.  But  we 
are  nevertbelcss  convinced  that  it 
may,  in  all  cases,  be  safely  applied 
in  the  form  of  liniments,  fomenta- 
tions,  and  baths :  thus,  a  very  large, 
and  much  larger  proportion  than 
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by  swallowing  it,  may  be  daSy^ 
nay,  hourly,  introduced  into  the 
system,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disorder,  before  the 
patient*s  strength  b  too  much  ex- 
hausted. Farther,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  despernte  cases,  whore 
a  valuable  life  is  at  stake,  the  mu- 
riatic add,  sufficiently  diluted,  may 
be  introduced  into  the  stomadi,  by 
means  of  the  tube  contrived  for 
that  purpose  by  Mr.  Saviony. — 
Such  attempts,  however,  can  be 
justified  only  bythe  most  pressing 
circumstances,  and  should  never  be 
made  without  medical  assistance. 
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VALERIAN,  or  Valeriaim,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprehending 
32  spedes;  4  being  indigenous, 
and  of  which  the  following  are  the 
roost  remarkable : 

1.  The  locusia,  or  Lettuce 
Valbbiak^    See  Corn  Salad. 

2.  The  officinalis t  or  Grbat 
Wild  Valbhiak,  is  perennial; 
grows  tn  hedges,  woods,  and 
marshes )  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  leaves  of  this 
vegetable  are  eaten  by  cows,  but 
are  not  relished  t>y  sheep :  its  roots 
are  very  grateful  to  cats,  and  parti- 
etilarly  to  rats  \  on  which  account 
the)'  are  frequently  employetl  by 
rat-catchers,  for  enticing  those  ver- 
min. And,  though  tlie  roots  of  this 
plant  have  a  strong,  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  sub-acrid 
taste,  yet  tliey  are  successfully 
given  in  hysterical  cases,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  infusion,  or  tn  pow- 
«icr;    and  have  also  occasionally 


proved  beneficial  in  obstitiate  epi- 
lepsies.—Beboius  recommends 
them  as  diuretic,  sudorific,  and 
vermifuge. — Dr.  Withebing  re- 
marks, that  they  are  an  excellent 
medicine  in  cases  of  habitual  co5- 
tivencss,  having  afforded  relief, 
where  stronger  purgatives  were  in- 
^ffeftual.  The  dose  varies  from  1 
to  2  drams,  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
sion ;  or  from  1  scruple  to  a  dram  of 
the  powder  to  adults. 

Valbtudinabians.  SeeCHBo- 
KiCAL  Diseases  ;  Debility  -, 
Health,  &c. 

VANILLA,  or  Epidendron  neo 
tarium,  v.  Vanilla,  L.  is  an  exotic 
parasitical  plant,  growing  in  Mexi* 
CO,  whence  its  long  slender  pods, 
containing  numerous  black  grains, 
are  imported  into  Spain,  and  thenpe 
into  England.— -These  seeds  are 
warm  and  aromatic ;  possessing  an 
oily  taste,  and  a  fragrant  odour, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Peruvian 
balsam: 
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balsam :  they  are  used  chiefly  for 
imparting  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
chocolate,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  an  ounce  :  the  drug  itself 
is  said  to  be  resolvent  and  corrobo- 
rant 5  to  afford  relief  in  flatulency ; 
and  to  promote  the  digestion  of  the 
oily  matter  contained  in  the  cacao. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  too 
freely  used,  its  narcotic  effeAs, 
though  exhilarating  at  flj^t;  like 
opium »  are  succeeded  by  uncom- 
mon debility,  and  relaxation  of  the 
nerves. — ^When  the  fresh  pods  are 
opened,  they  exhale  such  power- 
ful fragrance,  as  to  intoxicate  the 
person  thus  employed. 

VAPOUR,  a  term  denoting 
those  particles  of  bodies,  that  are 
rarefied  by  heat :  being  thus  ren- 
dered speciflcally  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere,  they  ascend  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  are  at  length 
totally  dissipated. 

Tlie  aqueous  vapours,  exhaled 
from  the  earth  by  tlie  solar  rays, 
compose  the  clouds ;  from  which 
those  humidities  are  precipitated, 
in  the  form  of  Rain.  But,  there 
^re  others  arising  from  metals,  ex- 
tremely pernicious  to  animal  life : 
such,  for  instance,  are  those  disen- 
gaged by  the  smelting  or  refining  of 
lead, ,  which  communicate  a  dele- 
terious property  to  the  grass  in  their 
vicinity  j  so  that  the  cattle  feeding 
on  it  frequently  perish  j  and,  if 
any  stagnant  water  be  impregnated 
with  these  fumes,  it  proves  equally 
fatal  to  fish. 

There  are  likewise  mephitic  va- 
pours, discharged  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  and  which  are  pecu- 
liarly injurious  both  to  man  and 
cattle:  of  this  nature,  are  the  fumes 
exhaled  from  the  Grotto  del  Cani, 
in  Italy;  and  those  generated  id 
some  *  wells,  and  subterraneous 
places,  in  Britain.    As  there  are 
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instances  in  which  these  were  aU 
tended  with  melancholy  eflleds,  va-J 
rious  expedients  have  been  devised, 
with  a  view  to  render  them  inno-^ 
cuous ;  but  the  cheapest  and  most 
simple,  is  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
£bbnbzkr  Robinson,  in  the 
TransaSHons  of  the  American  Phi-^ 
losophical  Society,  He  dire^  a 
pair  of  smith's  bellows  to  be  ^x^ 
in  a  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  work 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  forge : 
.  this  apparatus  being  placed  at  the 
edge  of  the  well,  one  end  of  »  lea- 
ther tube  must  be  fastened  to  th6 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  -y  while  the 
opposite  extremity  is  thrown  into 
the  well;  and,  on  blowing  them 
for  about  half  an  hour,  all  perni- 
cious vapours  will  be  effedually 
expelled. — If,  however,  any  persoa 
should  unfortunately  have  been  suf- 
focated by  these  exhalations.  Dr. 
Van  Marum,  as  well  as  M.  Vaw 
Troostwtk,  in  such  cases,  advise 
the  lungs  to  be  inflated  with,  de- 
phlogisticated  or  vitjal  air,  through 
a  bladder  and  tube  contrived  for 
this  purpose.  The  treatment  point- 
ed out  under  the  article  Suffoca-^ 
TioN,  may  also  be  usefully  em- 
ployed on  such  melancholy  occa- 
sions. 

In  March,  1792,  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Char  lbs  Wil- 
liam Ward,  for  a  method  of 
converting  the  vapour  or  smoke 
arising  from  the  combustion  of 
different  substances,  into  various 
materials  (which  are  not  stated)  : 
our  limits  not  permitting  us  to 
describe  the  machines  by  which 
such  object  is  elFe6ted,  the  curious 
reader  will  consult  the  specification 
inserted  in  the  Ist  vol,  of  the  i?e- 
pertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

A  patent  was  also  granted,  in 
May,I794,toMr.RoB£RTSTRBBT, 
for  an  invention  designed  to  pro* 

Sa  duce 
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dace  an  inflammable  vapour-foroe, 
by  which  engines,  pumps,  and  ma- 
chinery, may  be  set  in  motion.  His 
method  consists  in  placing  an  iron 
cylinder  with  a  countersunk  touch- 
hole  in  the  lower  surface,  ovei^  a 
»tove.  When  the  bottom  is  suffi- 
ciently heated,  a  little  sfririt  of  tur- 
pentine, or  of  tar  (in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  drops  to  a  cubic  foot),  is 
poured  into  a  funnel ;  which  falls 
pn  the  hot  part  of  the  cylinder,  and 

Produces  an  inflammable  vapour, 
'he  external,  condensed  air,  is  then 
admitted  to  the  touch. hole,  where 
such  fumes  become  ignited  ^  and, 
|>y  (;heir  concentrated  forcp,  a  piston 
is  raised,  that  communicates  with, 
^d  works  the  pump  or  machinery, 
•t  the  opposite  end. — A  fartlier  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Sx  a  ebt*  scon  trivance, 
is  also  given  in  the  volume  above 
quoted,  where  it  is  illustrated  by  an 
engraving. — For  an  ingenious  and 
economlod  method  of  heating  rooms 
by  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the 
form  of  steam,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Warmth. 

Vapour-baths.  Sec  vol.  i, 
pp.  192-93. 

VARNISH,  a  clear  liquid  com- 
position, which  by  age,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  b^oroes  hard, 
without  losing  its  transparency :  it 
is  employed  by  painters,  carvers, 
gilders,  and  other  artisans,  for  im- 
parting lustre  to  their  works,  while 
It  'defends  or  preserves  them  from 
the  efieds  of  dust,  moisture,  and 
air. 

Varnishes  are  of  various  colours, 
derived  from  the ,  ingredients  of 
which  they  consist :  their  ba^es  are 
resins,  dissolved  in  ijxed  oil,  in  vo- 
latile oil,  or  in  alkohd ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly as  either  of  these  ^uids 
are  used,  the  varnishes  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  fat  or  oily^ 
eisentialj  and  spirit- varmah. 


v  ak. 

jimler-varruih.      See   vol.  u 
p.  274. 

The  fine  hl€u:k  varnish,  obtained 
firom  China  and  Japan,  is  a  resi- 
nous juice  exuding  from  a  tree 
called  tsi'chu,  and  ^ich  is  conjee* 
tured  to  be  the  Cashew-nut  troq^ 
or  Anacardium  occideniaU}  but, 
being  frequently  adulterated,  it 
may  easily  be  imitated,  by  dissdiv* 
ing  4  oz.  of  gum-lac,  a  soiall  pieos 
of  camphor,  and^a  sufficient  quaa*« 
tity  of  lanip  or  ivory-black,  in  24 os. 
of  spirit  of  wine,  over  a  gentle 
heat,  for  %4  hours  5  the  vessel- be- 
ing occasionally  shaJLcn.  The  whole 
must  then  be  strained^  the  pure  U-» 
quid  poured  into  a  bottle,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  one  or  two  dajrs*  ' 
till  a  clear  fluid  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Capalvarnish,  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity,  may  be  procured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Take  a  certain 
portion  of  finely-pulverized  copal ; 
.let  it  be  thoroughly  washed  in  soft 
or  rain-water,  then  perfecUy  dried^ 
and  put  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel 
well  covered,  over  a  moderate  coal- 
fire.  After  all  the  gum  has  beea 
slowly  melted,  the  vessel  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  half 
the  quantity  of  prepared  linseed- 
oil  must  be  added,  by  gradually 
dropping  it  into  the  former ;  both 
being  in  a  state  nearly  bdling. 
In  order  to  prepare  tlie  latter,  take 
one  pound  of  pure  hnseed-oil,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  filtrated  wa- 
ter; pour  them  together  into  a 
new  earthen  or  tinned  vessel  > 
t^ace  this  mixture  over  a  fire,  and 
suspend  the  following  five  ingredi- 
ents in  a  coarse  linen  bag,  which, 
however,  must  not  touch  the  bot- 
tom ;  namely :  amber,  green  and 
white  vitrid,  litharge  of  gold, 
and  red-lead;  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
When  the  qiI  begins  to  foam,  all 
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fctmlent'matter  should  be  skimmisd 
off  the  surface,  and  the  liquor  be 
suffered  to  boil  very  slowly,  till 
the  water  be  completely  evapo- 
rated J  an  eflfed  which  may  be 
readily  ascertained,  if  the  height  of 
the  oil  in  the  vessel  has  been  pre- 
Tiously  measured.  After  the  two 
difl^rent  ingredients  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  manner  above  di- 
reded,  and  have  become  cool,  they 
ought  to  be  diluted  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  all  the  coarse  particles 
will  subside ;  and  the  clear  liquor 
should  then  be  carefnllv  decanted, 
or  rather  filtred,  througn  fine  linen. 
Thus,  a  white  and  transparent  var- 
nish may  be  obtained :  it  is  of  ex- 
tensive use  for  all  light  grounds, 
and  is  remarkably  improved  by 
age.  If  it  be  required  of  a  harder 
consistence,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
employ  equal  quantities  of  white 
amt)er  and  gum-copal,  instead  of 
the,  latter  substance  alone. 

Another  excellent  white  varnish 
may  be  made,  by  infusing  8  oz.  of 
pulverized  sandarach,  and  2  oz.  of 
Venice  turpentine  5  with  32  oz.  of 
highly -redified  spirit  of  wine,  in  a 
glass  vessel,  the  orifice  of  which 
must  be  covered  with  a  bladder, . 
^nd  pierced  with  a  pin  that  is 
suffered  to  remain  there.  The 
■whole  is  exposed  for  8  days  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  warm  sand, 
near  a  fire,  and  frequently  shaken. 
When  all  the  ingredients  are  dis- 
solved, it  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest,  till  the  liquor  become  pellu- 
cid; after  which  it  must  be  de- 
canted into  another  vessel,  and  will 
then  be  fit  for  any  purpose  re- 
quired. 

A  yellow  varnish' msy  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  separately,  2  bz. 
of  pure  gum-lac>  in  48  oz.  of  a)ko- 
hol^  and  X  oz.  of  dragon's-blood  in 
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the  same  quantity  of  sfnrit:  the  so^ 
lutions  must  then  be  mixed,  and  3 
grains  of  yellow-wood  be  added : 
the  whole  is  then  suffered  to  digest 
for  12  hours  in  a  gentle  heat  j  when 
the  liquor  should  be  filtred  through 
blotting-paper,  and  preserved  for 
use,  in  bottles  closely  stopped.*-— 
This  preparation  is  chiefly  employ- 
ed for  imparting  a  gold  colour  to 
brass,  or  iron ;  and,  when  applied 
to  leather  that  has  previously  been 
ornamented  with  tin- foil,  it  com- 
municates a  similar  colour. 

All  varnishes  ought  to  be  se- 
cured from  the  dust :  when  used, 
they  must  be  laid  on  lightly,  but 
quickly,  with  a  clean  brush :  the 
substance,  thus  coated,  should  then 
be  exposed,  if  in  summer,  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm 
room,  being  covered  with  a  glass 
case,  to  exdude  dust  J  and,  when 
perfe6tly  dry,  they  ought  to  be  po- 
lished with  a  smooth  piece  of  pu- 
mice-stone.— See  also  Pai-eS)  and, 
in  the  Appendix,  article  Iron. 

VEAL,  or  the  flesh  of  calves,  is 
highly  esteemed,  on  account  of  its ' 
tender  fibres  3  but  these  animals 
ought  to  be  fed  chiefly  with  milk, 
or  hay-tea,  and  to  be  at  least  six 
weeks  old,  before  they  are  used  as 
food.  Nor  should  the  calf  be  con- 
fined in  a  dark  place,  or  bled  fre- 
quently, during  the  short  period  of 
its  existence,  with  the  luxurious 
view  of  rendering  the  flesh  whiter 
and  more  palatable. 

Veal  is  nutritious  arid  cooling,  SO 
that  it  may,  in  moderation,  be  pi«e- 
ferably  eaten  by  ^persons  leading 
sedentary  lives ;  by  convalescents  j 
or  those  who  labour  under  scorbu- 
tic complaints,  or  hemorrhagesV  It 
ought,  however,  always  to  be  roast- 
ed )  for  boiled  veal  is  less  nourish^ 
ing  and  less  digestible. 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  a 

S3  term 
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term  indadiog  aU  i^ants  tod  roots 
which  grow  above  and  under 
ground;  being  nourished  by  the 
air,  water,  &c.«^See  Food  of 
Plants. 

The  different  classifications  of 
plants  by  Rat,Toubnbfort,Lin- 
V  MV  s,  and  other  eoiinent  botanists, 
having  already  been  mentioned, 
Td.  i.  pp.  316-17;  we  shall  at 
present  confine  our  attention  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  vegetables,  and 
conclude  with  a  few  diredions  for 
colleding  and  preserving  simples, 
both  for  medicinal  and  economical 
purposes. 

According  to  the  most  accurate 
chemical  analysis,  plants  have  been 
found  to  contain : 

1.  SuoAR  J  to  wliich  we  refer. 

2.  Starch  *,  which  see. 

3.  Gluten  is  a  viscid  matter,  that 
remains  after  washing  wheaten 
£our,  in  the  preparation  of  starch, 
and  which  also  subsides  when  paste 
is  repeatedly  washed  with  cold 
water,  till  that  fluid  become  per- 
fcdly  transparent.  It  is  very  te- 
nacious i  and,  if  combined  with  the 
nitric,  it  may  be  converted  into  the 
oxalic  acid,  which  is  Known  under 
the  name  of  Essential  Salt  of  Le- 
mons, 

4.  Albumrm  5  5.  Jelly  j  6.Gum  j 
7.  Camphor  }  and,  8.  Besin  ,  to 
which  we  refer. 

Q.  Caoutchouc,  or  Elastic 
Kesin,  is  obtained  not  only  from 
the  tree  mentioned  in  that  article, 
bat  exists  in  nupperous  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  misletoe,  from  which 
it  may  |>e  extra^ed  by  infusion  in 
•vaten 

lO.WAXi  11. Acids;  J2.  Al- 
I^ALiES  (see  also  Barilla,  Kelp, 
JPOT-Asa,  &c.);  J3.  Oi;.;  all  of 
which  haye  already  been  explained. 

14,  Earths  .-—for  instance,  Ume, 
V^Mch   ^bpuudi  in  almost  every 
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plant)  slEcii,  or  pure  flint, Ills  been 
discovered  in  the  different  species 
of  Horsetail  and  Grass  i  mag" 
msia,  which  occnrs  chiefly  in  the 
marine  plants,  particulstrly  the 
Sba-wr  ACK,  and  the  exotic  species 
of  the  Saltwort,  or  Salsola  soda-, 
and  lastly,  alumina,  or  pure  clay, 
which  is  found  only  in  a  few  v^e- 
tables. 

15.  Several  metallic  substances 
have  likewise  been  chemically  se- 
parated i  though  in  veiy  small  por- 
tions. Thus  M.  Sage  has  clearly 
proved  that  gold  exists  in  many 
plants;  M.  M.  Scheble  and 
Prouse  have  obtained  noanganese 
from  the  ashes  of  ihe  Vine,  Green 
Oak,  Fig-trte,  Pine,  &c.  Iron 
also  forms  an  ingredient  in  almost 
every  plant,  but  particularly  in  the 
different  species  of  the  Saltwort. 

16.  The  If^oody  Fibre  is  the  ba- 
sis of  all  vegetables:  it  abounds 
mostly  in  trees,  but  occurs  less  fre- 
quently in  herbs  -,  is  insoluble  ei- 
tlier  in  water  or  alkohol,  but  is  ad- 
ed  upon  by  alkalies;  and  is  also 
decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids  : 
when  burnt  in  a  smodiering  heat, 
it  yields  a  large  proportion  of  Car- 
bon, or  Charcoal. 

The  mode  of  colleiting  vegeta- 
bles, or  simples,  varies  according 
to  their  peculiar  nature,  and  the 
different  parts  to  be  preserved. 
Thus,  annual  roots  should  be  dug 
up  before  they  shoot  forth  either 
stalks  or  flowers;  biennials  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they 
were  sown ;  and  perennials  also  in 
the  autumn ;  though  some  natura- 
lists prefer  the  spring  for  the  col- 
le^aion  of  the  latter  ;  because  at 
that  season  they  abound  with  juice, 
or  sap :  but,  ^s  they  are  then  apt  to 
shrivel  in  drying,  the  autumn  i« 
doubtless  the  most  proper  tiipc  for 
spcb  purpose, 

Herbs 
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Herbs  oaght  to  be  gathered, 
when  the  leaves  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  though  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flower-buds. 
With  resped  to  the  removal  of 
leaves,  no  certain  rule  can  be 
given ',  but  flowers  should  be  pluck- 
ed on  a  clear  day,  when  they  are 
moderately  expanded:  after  hav- 
ing been  carefully  seleded,  both 
herbs  aixd  flowers  must  be  cau- 
tiously dried  in  a  gentle  heat,  so 
that  their  strength  and  properties 
may  be  more  completely  preserved  : 
and,  if  they  contain  any  subtle  or 
volatile  matter,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  pulverise  them  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  such  powder 
in  close  glass  vessels. 

All  fruits,  however,  should  be 
allowed  to  become  perfedly  ripe, 
before  they  are  removed  from  their 
stems  or  branches,  excepting  sloes, 
and  one  or  two  other  astringents, 
that  lose  their  virtues,  if  suffered 
to  remain  oh  the  trees  till  they  at- 
tain to  maturity.  Nor  should  seeds 
be  coUeded,  until  they  begin  to 
grow  dry,  and  are  about  to  drop  or 
shed  spontaneously  3  when  they 
ought  to  be  preserved  iii  an  open 
situation,  without  being  separated 
from  tlieir  husks  -,  as  these  serve  to 
proted  them  from  injuries  of  the 
air  and  weather. 

Under  thearticleP££SBRVATioK, 
>ve  have  alluded  to  a  new  and  ex- 
cellent method  of  keeping  vegeta- 
bles of  every  description  in  a  sapid 
state,  for  many  years,  excepting 
cucumbers  and  radishes  * — ^it  sim- 
ply consists  in  drying  them  on  a 
plastered  floqr,  or  an  oven,  mode- 
rately heated  by  a  fire  made  below 
the  strudure ;  so  as  to  avoid  singe- 
ing or  burning  the  leaves,  stalks, 
&c. ;  the  whole  process  being  con- 
duced in  the  manner  about  to  be 
idcscribed,  and  re<}uihpg  qp  farther 
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care  in  regulating  the  degrees  of 
heat,  than  is  necessary  in  the  bak- 
ing of  thin  biscuits  -,  provided  the 
former  be  exposed  on  their  surface 
to  the  open  air,  for  dissipating  the 
moisture,  while  the  latter  are  con- 
fined in  an  oven. 

In  order  to  succeed  completely 
in  this  useful  pursuit,  the  herbs  and 
roots,  as  well  as  every  species  of 
fruit  to  be  preserved,  ought  first  to 
be  cleaned,  either  by  wiping,  wash- 
ing, and  otherwise  cleansing  it  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  pradised  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  water  should 
be  completely  drained,  by  placing 
the  different  articles  on  sieves,  or 
frames  on  which  canvas  is  expand- 
ed, or  perforated  boards,  or  similar 
contrivances.  After  repeatedly  turn- 
ing the  leaves,  stalks,  or  fruits,  so 
that  each  side  may  become  dry, 
they  must  be  spread  over  a  floor  or 
oven,  construded  on  the  principle 
before  mentioned,  till  all  their  mois- 
ture be  thoroughly  evaporated  j 
for,  if  the  least  humidity  remain 
within  the  substance  of  such  vege- 
tables, they  will  become  mouldy 
and  corrupted.  The  best  criterion 
for  ascertaining  the  due  degree  of 
exsiccation,  is  that  of  the  stalk 
breaking  readily,  and  the  leaves 
being  easily  reduced  to  powder  be- 
tween the  fingers.  In  this  shri- 
velled state,  however,  they  could 
neither  be  packed  nor  conveniently 
transported  :  hence,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  remove  them  previously  to  a 
cellar,  or  other  damp  place,  till 
they  have  become  so  pliable  by  the 
absorption  of  moisture,  as  to  be 
compressed  without  crumbling  to 
pieces.  This  de^ee  of  humidity 
is,  according  to  experience,  not 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of 
the  plants,  and  in  its  effeda  very 
dififerent  from  that  retained  in  their 
interior  parts.    Next^  tl)evegeta« 

$  4  bies 
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bles  thus  prepared,  ought  to  be 
packed  eithcr^in  strong  paper  form- 
ed in  the  manner  adopted  with 
tobacco -leaves,  or  in  wooden  boxes 
which  have  been  completely  dried; 
as  otherwise  they  will  acquire  the 
flavour  peculiar  to  the  wood.  If 
the  dire^ons  here  given  be  stridly 
followed,  tegetables  may  not  only 
be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  with- 
out losing  any  of  their  essential 
properties,  but  they  may  also  be 
reduced  to  the  l6th,  20th,  nay,  to 
the  24th  part  of  their  natural  bulk, 
Mr.  EisEN,  the  inventor  of  this 
process,  observes  in  his  paper 
quoted  in  a  former  article,  that 
half  an  ounce  of  such  concentrated 
herbs  or  roots  will  be  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  each  person,  if  eaten 
together  with  animal  food ;  -and 
that  a  traveller  may  carry  provi- 
sipns  for  two  months  in  his  pock- 
ets, especially  as  mushrooms,  lob- 
sters, small  §sh,  and  other  animal 
substances,  may  be  preserved  with 
equal  success.— Lastly,  when  such 
provisions  are  to  be  dressed,  it  will 
be  necessary  either  to  infuse  them 
for  a  short  time  in  hot  water,  before 
they  are  exposed  to  the  fire ;  or,  to 
steep  them,  particularly  leguminous 
fruits,  in  cold  water,  sothat  they  may 
swell  to  nearly  their  natural  size  j 
after  which  they  may  be  treated  in 
every  resped  like  other  culinary  ob- 
jefts. 

VEGETATION,  is  the  natural 
process  by  which  plants    receive 
,  their  nourishment. 

Naturalists  have  formed  various 
conjedures,  to  account  for  the 
mysterious  phenomena  occurring 
in  vegetable  nature;  and  though 
unable  to  discover  the  primary 
source  from  _which  plants  are  en- 
livened, yet  it  is  now  agreed,  and 
proved,  that  all  vegetables  originate 
jrom  seeds,  each  of  which  compre* 
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heads  ^Atm  parts,  namdy :  l.Tbe 
cotyledons,  or  two  porous  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes,  that  imbibe  mois- 
ture :  2.  The  radicle,  or  eye,  which 
appears  between  the  lobes  :  and, 
3.  The  plumula,  a  small  round 
body  attached  to  the  radicle,  though 
wholly  concealed  within  the  coty- 
ledons. 

If  a  seed  be  deposited  in  the 
earth,  in  a  favourable  situation,  it 
imbibes  mobture,  and  evolves  cax^ 
bonic  acid  gas ;  but,  if  any  oxygea 
gas  be  present,  it  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  seed,  and  the  farina- 
ceous matter,  contained  in  the  co- 
tyledons, acquiresa  saccharine  toste^ 
Numerous  vessels  then  appear  in 
the  lobes  which  convey  the  nutri- 
ment to  the  radicle,  that  progres- 
sively increases  in  size,  asA  at 
length  assumes  the  form  of  a  root  j 
strikes  downwards  into  the  earth  % 
and  thence  derives  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  future  plant. — Now  the  cotyle- 
dons shoot  above  the  ground,  be- 
come leaves,  and  form  what  bota- 
nists have  termed  tho^ seminal  leaves. 
Thus,  the  plumula  is  gradually  en- 
larged, and  rises  out  of  the  earth, 
spreading  itself  into  branches,  &c.  i 
after  which  the  seqsinal  leaves  wi- 
ther and  decay,  while  the  dificrent 
processes  of  vegetation  are  carried 
on  in  the  plant,  without  thdr  as- 
sistance. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  growth  of  plants  naiurally 
takes  place:  it  may,  however,  b!^ 
artificially  promoted,  by  applying 
certain  chemical  preparations;  but, 
as  we  have  already  concisely  treated 
on  this  subject,  in  the  articles  Food 
OF  Pjlants,  and  Manure,  the 
reader  will  revert  to  those  heads.-— 
Many  valuable  hints  respecting  the 
phenomena  oi'  vegetation,  are  con- 
tained in  Dr,  Iwgsmhousz's  "£r* 
ferimen^f 
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pmmenis  on  Vegetables,''  Src.  (8ro. 
68.),  and  also  in  Mr.  Gough*s 
"  J^cperiments  and  Observations  on 
the  Vegetation  of  Seeds,**  inserted  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester" 

VEINS,  in  die  animal  body,  are 
membranous  canals,  destined  for 
the  purpose  of  re-conveying  the 
blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart. 
They  run  chiefly  by  the  sides  of  • 
arteries,  but  noore  towards  the  sur- 
,fecc  5  and  are,  like  these,  composed 
of  three  membranes,  namely,  the 
interior  coat,  resembling  the  arte- 
rial ',  the  secc^d,  or  cellular  ;  and 
the  third,  consisting  of  longitudinal 
fibres  5  the  whole  being,  however, 
of  a  more  delicate  texture,  so  tliat 
they  arc  apt  to  rupture,  in  conse- 
quence of  too  great  expansion. 
Farther,  the  veins  are  provided 
with  numerous  thin,  semi-lunar 
valves,  whkh  prevent  the  return 
of  the  blood )  a  circumstance  that 
would  otherwise  frequently  occur, 
from  a  want  of  muscular  power  in 
the  venous  system :  hence,  no  pul- 
sation can  take  place  in  these  ves- 
sels. The  blo<)d  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  arteries,  flows  but 
slowly  to  the  hearty  and  is  con- 
veyed thither  by  the  conira6tility 
of  their  membranes  j  the  propul- 
sion of  the  succeeding  columns  of 
that  fluid  from  the  arteries  j  the 
contraftion  of  the  muscles ;  and  by 
the  a6k  of  respiration. 

In  cases  of  venese^on  by  the 
lancet,  the  blood  being  generally 
taken  from  the  veins,  we  deem  it  a 
duty,  to  caution  our  readers  against 
resorting  to  unskilful  hands,  where 
such  an  pperation  becomes  neces- 
sary j  as,  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  arteries,  ^8  well  as  the  nerves 
and  tendons,  serious  injuries  may 
J>e  sustained^  and  which^  in  many 
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cases,  have  proved  fatal.— If,  dur- 
ing blood-letting,  the  patient  be^ 
come  faint,'  it  will  be  advisable  to 
admit  fresh  air  intp  the  room  ;  to 
give  mild  cordials ;  and  to  lay  the 
person  in  a  horizontal  posture  :  by 
these  means,  the  circulation  will 
again  be  restored  i  and  all  farther 
inconvenience  be  obviated. 

For  an  account  of  the  varicose 
aneurism,  an  affedion  of  the  veins, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articlo 
Aneurism. 

Velvet. LEAF.  SeeTBEB-MAL- 

LOW. 

VENEERING,  is  a  spcdes  of 
inlaying  or  marquetry,  in  which 
several  tiiin  leaves,  or  slips  of  fine 
wood,  are  applied  to  a  ground- 
work of  common  wood  :  it  is  per-  ^ 
formed  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  wood,  intended- for  veneer- 
ing, is  first  fixed  in  a  vice,  or  aaw- 
ing-prcss,  where  it  is  divided  into 
leaves,  not  exceeding  one  line  in 
thickness.  Such  leaves  are  then 
cut  into  small  slips,  of  various 
forms,  according  to  the  design 
proposed  5  and,  when  the  ground- 
work is  duly  prepared,  they  are 
cemented  by  means  of  glue,  and 
submitted  to  the  aftion  of  a  press, 
till  the  whole  becomes  pert*e6tly 
drj'  J  after  which  the  articles  arc 
scraped  and  poH^ied. 

.  Ventilation.     See  vol.  i.  pp. 
22  and  23-,  also  the  article  Gea- 

NARY. 

Vknus-comb.  See  Needle, 
the  Common  Shepherd's.    , 

VKRDIGREASE,  or  Acetitb 
OF  Copper,  is  a  kind  of  rust  usu- 
ally prepared  from  that  metal,  by 
corroding  it  with  vinegar. 

The  best  verdigrcase  is  mostly 
manufaftured  at  ^MontpeUer,  in  - 
France,  by  forming  alternate  strata 
of  ctpper- plates,  and  the  husks  of 
grapes^  during  thei(  vinous  fermen- 
tation ; 
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tation  5  when  they  speedily  become 
acid,  and  corrode  the  copper:  after 
the  plates  have  stood  in  such  situa- 
t'hin  for  a  sufficient  time,  they  are 
moistened  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  air;  the  verdigreasc  being 
successively  scraped  off,  as  it  col- 
lefts  on  the  surfece.  In  this  state, 
tiic  acetite  is  called  fresh  or  moist 
vcrdigrcase,  having  the  form  of 
paste  J  which,  after  triturating  it 
in  proper  troughs,  is  put  in  bags, 
and  dried  in  the  sun. — It  pays,  on 
importation,  a  duty  of  3|d.  per  lb. 

Crystals  of  Verdigreasc  are  pre- 
pared by  saturating  vinegar  with 
the  common  acetite  of  copper,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  clarify ;  after 
which  it  is  poured  into  a  kettle, 
where  it  is  evaporated  till  a  pellicle 
appear  on  the  surfiice :  when  cool, 
the  vessel  is  furnished  with  small 
sticks,  on  which  the  crystals  gra- 
dually settle :— they  are  subjed  in 
the  Custom-house  to  the  charge  of 
Is.  l|d.  per  lb. 

Verdigreasc  is  chiefly  consumed 
for  striking  a  black  colour,  when 
combined  with  a  deco&ion  of  log- 
wood 5  but,  as  it  is  apt  to  corrode 
the  texture  of  the  cloth,  the  So- 
ciety for  tlw  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  in  1782,  conferred  their 
silver  medal  and  ten  guineas  on 
Mr.  Clbgg,  for  his  discovery  of  a 
substitute  for  verdigreasc,  in  dyeing 
Hack,  He  direfts  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  vitriol  of  copper  and  of 
pot-ash,  or  other  strong  alkaline 
salt,  to  be  separately  dissolved  :  the 
solutions  are  then  to  be  gradually 
mixed ;  and,  if  the  vitriol  be  satu- 
rated, the  water  on  tlie  surface  will 
become  transparent,  on  adding  a 
few  drops  of  the  alkaline  solution  : 
in  the  contrary  q^se,  a  blue  colour 
will  be  produced ;  so  that  more 
ashes  should  be  added,  till  a  com- 
plete saturation  be  effeded.    Mr; 
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C.  observes,  that  these  proportion* 
of  vitriol  and  aHcaline  salt,  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  similar  quantity  of 
verdigreasc;  and,  on  being  com- 
bined with  decoftions  of  logwood, 
they  impart  a  fine  black  dye,  which 
is  not  injurious  to  the  texture  of 
cloth,  hats»  or  any  other  article  that 
may  be  tinged  of  such  colour. 

Verdigreasc  is,  in  surgical  cases, 
sometimes  applied  externally;  it 
operates  as  a  mild  detergent  in 
cleansing  foul  ulcers,  or  other  open 
wounds. — On  account  of  its  viru- 
lent properties,  however,  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  as  a  medicine,  with- 
out professional,  advice ;  and,  in 
case  any  portion  of  this  poisonous 
substance  be  acctdentaUy  swallow- 
ed, we  refer  to  the  remedies  al- 
ready pointed  out,  vol.  i.  pp.  74- 
75. 

VERDITER,  a  preparation  of 
copper,  which  is  occastonally  used 
by  painters  as  a  blue,  but  more  ge- 
nerallyjn  cbmbination  with  a  yellow 
pigment,  for  a  green  colour.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner  : 
— ^Let  pure  copper  be  dissolved  in 
aqua-fortis ;  pulverized  quick-lime 
be  added  to  the  solution ;  and  the 
whole  be  well  stirred.  When  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  it  must  be 
repeatedly  washed  tn  pure  watery 
levigated  while  moist;  and  from 
5  to  10  parts  of  quick.lime  be  in<K 
corporated  with  100  parts  of  such 
precipitate :  after  which  it  is  fit  lor 
use. — See  also  vol.  ii  p.  37. 

VERJUICE,  an  acid  liquor  pre- 
pared from  grapes  or  apples,  that 
are  unfit  to  be  converted  into  wine 
or  cyder.  It  is  also  made  from 
crabs ;  which,  after  being  laid  in  a 
heap  to  sweaty  are  next  stamped  or 
ground  in  a  mill :  the  pulp  is  pojL 
into  bags,  and  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  press,  in  order  to  obtain 
all  the  juice ;  which  is  then  poured 
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into  barrels,  where  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation  for  10  or  12  days  5 
after  which  it  is  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Verjuice  is  principally  used  in 
sauces,  ragouts,  &c.  though  it 
sonsetimes  forms  an  ingredient  in 
medicinal  compositions,  especially 
in  farriery ;  and  is  also  employed 
by  wax-chandlers,  for  purifying  that 
substance.  —  When  intended  for 
sale,  it  is  subje6t  ta  the  same  du- 
des as  Cyder  and  Perrt. 

Vermillion.  Seevol.i.p.5275 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

Verna^l-orass.    See  Spring- 

OJIASS. 

VERVAIN,  the  Common,  or 
Simplers  Joy,  Verhena  qfficinn' 
lis,-  L.  an  indigenous  plant,  grow- 
in  waste  places,  on  stone  walls, 
and  the  sides  of  roads  3  flowering 
in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember.—This  plant  is  eaten  by 
sheep,  and  its  flowers  are  visited  by 
bees.  The  roots  impart  a  very  agree- 
able taste  to  pickled  cucumbers.-— 
Among  the  ancients,  the  Simplers 
Joy  was  dedicated  to  I  sis,  the  god- 
dess of  birth  ;  and,  though  at  pre- 
sent exploded  in  medicine,  Hoff- 
man asserts,  that  the  most  inve- 
terate and  violent  head-ach  may  be 
cured,  by  filling  a  bag  with  the 
leaves  of  Vervain,  in  a  dry  state, 
and  applying  it  around  tlie  throat 
of  the  patient. 

VETCH,  or  Tare,  Flcia,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprehending  30 
species,  of  which  8  or  9  are  indi- 
genous j  and  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable,  namely : 

I.  The  s^lvatica,  or  Wood 
Vetch,  grows  .in  woods  and 
hedges,  especially  in  mountainous 
situations  3  where  it  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  attaining  the  height 
iOf  from  two  to  four  feet. 

JL   The  CraccCf   or  Tuftej^ 
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Vetch,  is  frequent  In  shady  places, 
meadows,  and  fields;  flowers  in  . 
the  /nonths  of  July  and  August.— 
Both,  this  and  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, are  said  to  restore  we.iW  or 
starved  cattle  to  their  former 
strength,  more  speedily  than  any 
other  vegetable  hitherto  discovered, 

III.  The  sepittm. — See  Bosk 
Vetch. 

IV,Theja/it'a,CoMMONVETCH, 
Fetch,  or  Tare,  thrives  in  dry 
meadows,  pastures,  and  corn-fields, 
where  it  flowers  from  April  to 
June.  '  This  species  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Vetch  kind, 
and  is  divided  into  three  varieties, 
namely : 

1.  The  Summer  Fetch,  is  raised 
from  seed,  which  is  usually  sown 
toward  the  end  of  March,  or  early 
in  April,  in  the  proportion  of  8  or 
10  pecks  per  acre,  broad-cast;  ^ 
though,  when  drilled,  half  th^t 
quantity  is  sufficient,  and  the  crop 
will  be  greatly  superior.  This  va- 
riety is  chiefly  propagated  and  used 
for  weaning  lambs  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  for  soiling  horses  and  cows : 
its  seeds  afford  an  excellent  food 
for  pigeons. — Bees  obtain  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  honey  from  the  young 
leaves  of  this  plant,  which  ar« 
marked  with  black|  and  the  ^pots 
of  which  contain  a  delicious  sac^ 
charine  juice. 

2.  The  U^inter  Vetch,  is  sown 
in  the  month  of  September,  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  preceding 
sor/  3  a  small  quantity  of  beans,  or 
(which  is  preferable)  of  black  oats, 
being  intermixed,  to  support  the 
plants;  which  are  generally  co- 
vered with  long  dung,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  frost.— This  variety 
is  subservient  to  the  same  purposes 
as  theSummer Vetch :  when  plough- 
ed into  chalk-lands  in  the  month  of 
May,  it  serves  as  an  excellent  ma- 
nure 
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nure  for  wheat  intended  to  be  «own 
in  the  succeeding  autamn. .  In  the 
cdunty  of  Gloucester,  the  Winter 
Vetch  is  cultivated  as  pasturage  for 
horses,  and  is  eaten  off  so  early,  as 
to  admit  of  turnips  being  raised  in 
the  same  year. 

3.  The  Pehhle  Velcky  is  sown  in 
tlie  spring,  btit  is  seldom  culti- 
vated ;  because  it  is  le$s  hardy  than 
either  of  the  preceding  varieties, 
and  does  not  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  fodder, 

V.  TTic  lathyroides :  Strangle 
Vetch,  or  Tare,  abounds  in  dry 
pastures,  gravel-pils  and  corn-fields, 
in  chalky  and  sandy  soils  5  where 
its  small  blueish-purple  tiowers  ap- 
pear in  the  month  of  May.  Its 
culture  should  be  encouraged  in 
sloping  grounds,  and  sandy  hills 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  as  it  affords 
tlic  most  tender  and  agreeable  food 
to  sheep. 

Beside  the  different  kinds  above 
enumerated,  there  is  another,  call- 
ed the  Chinese  Vetch,  which  was  a 
few  years  since  introduced  into 
England :  its  culture  is  at  present 
confined  chiefly  to  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  where  it  grows  in 
tufts,  from  IS  to  24  inches  in 
height.  This  species  promises  to 
be  very  profitable  to  agriculturists; 
as  it  is  said  to  yield  four  crops  in 
the  year,  and  to  afford  food  excellent 
for  cattle,  both  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
■when  made  into  hay. 
.  VETCH,  the  Bitter,  or  Wood 
Peasling,  Orohus  sylvaticus,  L. 
Iin  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
in  woods,  hedges,  and  pastures, 
especially  in  mountainous  situa- 
tions ;  where  it  flowers  from  May 
to  July.  Tliis  hardy  plant  is  chiefly 
<:ultivated  in  gardens,  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  numerous  blossoms;  either 
by  sowing  it  in  autumn>  or  by  di- 
tiding  the  roots :  the  latter  bring 
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very  nutritious,  are  in  Scotiaod  ap- 
plied to  the  san)e  uses  as  those  of 
the  Heath  Pea. — ^The  leaves  of  the 
Bitter  Vetch  are  much  more  relish- 
ed by  cattle^  and  especially  by 
game. 

VETCH,  the  Chickling,  or 
Vetch  LING,  Laikyrus,  L.  a  genns 
of  plants  Consisting  of  13  species, 
7  being  indigCTOUs;  and  the  princi- 
pal of  these  are :     • 

1.  The  Aphaca,  or  Ybliow 
Vbtchling,  grows  in  sandy  corn- 
fields, and  meadows,  where  its 
greenish  -  yellow  flowers  appear 
frorti  June  to  August.*— Dr.  Wi- 
thering remarks,  that  the  l^u- 
raiftousTruit  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  species  of  Vetchling,  are  very 
nutritious,  and  may  be  eaten  either 
in  broth,  or  bt  converted  into 
bread',  though ^a  larger  proportion 
of  wheaten  or  rye-flower  be  re- 
quired for  such  purpose. 

2.  Hie  syhvesiris.  See  Pea,  the 
Narrow-leaved  Everlasting. 

3.  The  prcUensis,  Everlast- 
ing Tari?,  Common  Yellow, 
or  Meadow  Vetchling,  which 
abounds  in  pasture  -  lands,  ia 
woods,  thickets,  and  hedges :  it 
gi'ows  to  the  heigkt  of  B  feet; 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  This 
species  i^  reputed  to  be  an  useful 
v^etable  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  j 
though  Mr.  Swatne  remarks,  tliat- 
they  seldom  eat  it,  if  there  be  a 
varieiy  of  other  grasses  in  the  same 
field ;  and,  as  it  produces  few  seeds, 
which  are  mostly  devouird  by  in- 
8e6ts,  it  docs  not  appear  to  merit 
attention.  Nevertheless,  Bech- 
STEiN  observes,  that  the  Yellow 
Vetchling,  both  in  a  fresh  and  dry 
state,  affords  excellent  food  for  cat- 
tle in  general,  and  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  cultivated  in  meadows. 

4.  The/a<i/b/iw5;BR0  Ai»-LBA  VBO 

VftTCttLIIIG^OrEVKRLASTINQPEA, 
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b  frequent  in  woods  and  hedges; 
flowering  in  the  months  of  July 
.and  August.  It  is  often  raised  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  the  beauty  of 
its  variegated  flowers;  but  Dr. 
Anderson  believes  it  maybe  use* 
ful  to  the  farmer;  and,  as  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  10  or  12  feet, 
having  very  strong  stalks,  he  sup- 
poses that  it  would  aiFord  a  large 
crop  of  hay. 

There  is  an  exotic  species  of  the 
Chickling,  namely,  the  tuberosus, 
which  the  Germans  term  Earth- 
nut,  or  Sow- bread;  growing  in 
atony  and  mountainous  fields :— . 
this  plant  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
meadows ;  not  only  on  account  of 
its  odoriferous  flowers,  which  blow 
from  May  to  July,  and  are  eagerly 
frequented  by  bees ;  but  also  for 
its  black  tuberous  roots,  which  are 
in  Holland  eaten  as  fruit,  and  boil- 
ed for  culinary  use ;  having,  the 
f  weet  and  agreeable  taste  of  nuts. 
These  roots  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  mealy  particles  than  po- 
tatoes :  and  Bergius  extra^ed 
from  one  pound  of  E^rth-nuts, 
three  ounces  of  a  beautiful  white 
•tarch ;  whereas  the  same  quantity 
of  the  former  yielded  only  one 
ounce.  Why,  therefore,  should  it 
ttot  be  used  for  bread  ? 

VETCH,  the  Corn,  Wild,  or 
Hairy    Tare,    Tine-tare,    or 

ROVGET-PODDBD     TaRE,      ErvUM 

hirsulum,  L.  an  indigenous  {dant, 
growing  in  sandy  corn-fields, 
hedges,  and  meadows,  where  it 
flowers  ii>  the  month  of  June.-^ 
This  y^etable  is  eaten  by  horses, 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep;  hut  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  eradicated;  as,  dur- 
ing wet  'Seasons,  whole  crops  of 
corn  have. been  overpowered,  and 
their  growth  completely  stifled,  by 
this  pernidous  weed. 
.  VICHY-WATER,  is  obtained 


froftl  the  tepid  mineral  springsi 
that  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Vichy, 
in  France.  On  account  of  its  cha- 
lybeate «|d  alkaline  ingredients,  it 
is  taken  internally ;  being  reputed 
to  be  of  great  service  in  bilbus  co- 
lics, diarrhoeas,  and  in  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  especially  such  as 
arise  from  a  relaxed  or  debilitated 
state  of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  veiy 
useful,  when  employed  as  a  tepid 
bath,  particularly  in  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  gout,  &c. :  by  combining 
the  internal  use  with  the  extern^ 
application,  they  have  ofien  efl^e^- 
ed  a  cure,  where  other  remedieg 
liad  failed  to  afibrd  any  relief. 
*  VINE,  the  Common,  or  Fitis 
vinifera,  L.  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  :  it  has 
for  centuries  been  raised  in  Britain; 
though  its  culture  is  most  success- 
ful in  the  temperate  climates,  or 
between  the  30tii  and  50th  degree 
of  northern  latitude. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  valuable  shrub,  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  delicious  grapes  they 
afibrd.  Without  entering  into  an 
account  of  their  respe^ive  periods 
of  maturation,  we  shall  simply  state 
the  names  of  the  most  remarkable 
sorts  ;  point  out  such  as  are  pecu* 
liariy  serviceable^  and  conclude 
with  an  account  of  their  culture. 

1 .  The  July  grape,  or  Morillon 
Noir  Haiif,—2.  The  Royal  Mus- 
cadine.— 3»  The  Malmsey  Musca- 
dine.—4.  The  Black  Muscadine.— 
5.  The  White  Muscat  of  Atexan- 
dria.— 6.  The  Red  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria.— 7.  The  White  Muscat  of 
i»unel. — 8.  The  Black  MuscadcL— 
9.  The  Red  Moscadel.— 10.  The 
Black  Damascus.— 11.  The  Black 
Tripoli. — 12.  TheBlackSpanish,or 
Alicant — 1 3 .  The  Black  Lisbon.-^ 
14.  The  Black  Froutiaiac,  or  Mus^ 
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eatNoir. — 15.  The  Red  Frontiniic, 
or  Muscat  Rouge.-^ld.  The  White 
Frontiniac,  or  Mnscat  Blanc.^ 
17.  The  Grizzly  Frontiniac. — 18. 
The  Red  Hamburgh.— •  1 9.  The 
White  Hamburgh.— 20. ThcWhite 
MorUlon.— 21.  The  Early  White 
Grape  of  Tcneriflfc.— 22.  TheCio- 
tat,  or  While  Parslcy-leavfcd  Grape. 
—23.  The  White  Corinth.- 24. 
The  Aleppo  Grape.— 25.  The  Red 
Grape  of  Syracuse. — 26.  xhtCosur, 
or  Morocco  Grape. — 27.  The  Black 
Kaisin. — ^28.  The  White  Raisin. — 
39.  The  Malvoise,  or  Blue  To- 
kay.— ^30.  The  Genuine,  or  White 
Tokay. — 31.  llie  Lombardy. — 
32.  Tlie  Smyrna.— 33.The  Brick. — 
34.  The  Claret. — 35.  The  Syrian 
Grape. — 36,  The  Auveriia,  or  Ge- 
nuine Burgundy. — 37.  The  Cat's 
Grape. — 38.  The  Greek  Grape. — 
39.  tlie  Black  Corinth. — 40.  The 
^rnicAow.— 41. The  Red  Chaselas. 
—42.  The  Black  Prince.— 43.  The 
Black  Burgundy.— And,  44.  The 
White  Eariy  Leip'dg, — See  also 
Tot.  iii.  p.  311. 

To  these  may  be  added,  the 
White,  or  Common  Muscadine, 
having  fine,  round  amber-coloured 
berries,  and  a  rich  vinous  flavour. — 
The  White  Sweet-water,  which 
bears  large,  white  fruit,  and  abounds 
with  an  agreeable  juice. —The 
Small  Black  Cluster,  produces  oval 
berries,  which  have  a  pleasant 
saccharine  taste. — The  Large  Black 
Cluster  presents  more  bulky  grapes 
than  the  preceding  variety;  but 
which,  on  account  of  their  rough, 
harsh  taste,  are  not  edible  in  a  fresh 
state,  and  therefore  chiefly  con- 
verted into  Port'Wint. — The  Miller 
Grape,  or  New  Muscat  of  Jerusa- 
lem, yields  large,  round,  red  fruit  5 
which,  in  prosperous  seasons,  at- 
tains nearly  the  size  of  gooseber« 
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ries.— The  Black  Hatnbut^b  pro- 
duces fine  clusters  of  oval,  black 
berries,  that  possess  a  sweet,  vi- 
nous flavour. — All  these  varieties 
are  recommended  by  horticultu- 
rists, as  being  eminently  adapted 
to  small  ga^rdens. — It  is  a  remark- 
able historical  fad,  that,  a  few  cen- 
turies since,  the  extensive  VaU  of 
Gloucester  was  industriously  plant- 
ed with  this  delightful  shrub; 
from  the  grapes  of  which,  England 
was  then  chiefly  supplied  wim  ex- 
cellent native  wines. 

The  vine  is  generally  propagated 
from  seed,  cuttings,  or  layers; 
though  it  is  sometimes  raised  by 

ENGRAFTING,    or*  INOCULATIOW. 

In  tlie  first  case,  the  seed  should 
be  set  toward  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, or  early  in  March,  in  pots  con- 
taining light  rich  mould ;  and  be 
plunged  in  hot-beds  of  a  moderate 
heat.  During  warm  weather,  they 
ought  to  be  gently  watered  in  tlie 
afternoon,  when  the  frames  should 
be  carefully  closed.  About  the 
end  of  August,  the  young  plants 
are  to  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
air,  so  that  they  may  become  hard- 
et>cd  before  the  approach  of  winter; 
but,  in  the  Jul ter  season,  i\\tf  must 
be  sheltered  by  frames,  covered 
witl)  mats.  After  having  attained 
the  height  of  about  six  inches,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  tliem  into 
larger  pots,  filled  with  similar  soil ; 
to  immerse  them  again  in  the  hot- 
bed;  and  to  tie  them  to  slender 
sticks,  or  rods,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  trailing.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  March,  or" 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  they 
may  be  planted  against  the  wall, 
at  which  they  are  intended  to  re- 
main. In  this  situation,  Mr.  For- 
syth direds  them  to  be  cut  at  the 
third  e^e,  if  they  be  vigorous  3  but, 

in 
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in  the  contrary  case,  at  the  second  : 
the  lower  bud,  however,  must  be 
rubbed  off,  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

If  vines  are  designed  to  be  raised 
from  cuttings,  these  ought  to  be 
seleded  from  strong  and  full  grown 
shoots,  which  should  be  cut  per- 
fectly smooth,  immediately  beneath 
the  part  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  have  one  or  two  joints 
of  the  last  year's  wood.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  planted  against  walls, 
at  the  distance  of  pne  foot  from 
each  other,  and  at  such  deptl),  that 
the  second  eye  may  be  level  with 
the  ground  j  but  the  lower  eye 
QUght  to  be  rubbed  off,  on  its  first 
app^rance  5  because,  if  that  ope- 
ration be  delayed,  the  upper  eye 
will  be  injured  in  removing  the 
former.  Runners  ^n6  lateral  shoots 
should  likewise  be  cut  off,  except- 
ing two  which  are  to  be  trained 
against  the  wall. 

Vines  may  also  be  propagated  by 
lasers.  .  For  this  purpose,  let  the 
most  vigorous  shoots  be  laid  in 
pots  filled  with  fresh  mould,  and 
placed  about  two  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  old  wood 
below  a  joint,  so  as  to  leave  one  or 
two  eyes  on  each.  When  the 
shoots  or  layers  have  taken  root, 
they  must  be  separated  from  the 
parent  stock ;  manured  with  rotten 
dung  or  leaves }  and  watered  twice 
a  week  during  dry  summers :  all 
lateral  excrescences  should  also  be 
picked  off,  and  the  layers  treated 
iu  tJie  same  manner  as  the  cuttings. 
Durin'^  the  first  year,  vines  will  not 
advaiue  rapidly;  but,  in  the  se- 
cond, the* strongest  may  be  easily 
distinguished,  and  these  may  be 
suffered  to  stand,  while  the  weaker 
ones  niu^t  be  transplanted  to  other 
itittiations. 

The  qvudity  and  size  of  grapes 
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depend  greatly  on  the  strength  of 
the  plant  on  which  they  grow.— 
Mr.  Forsyth,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  vines  to  be  cut  down 
to  two  or  three  eyes,  in  the  first 
year,  if  there  be  a  superfluity  of 
naked  wood.  In  the  following 
year,  a  considerable  increase' of  fine 
wood  will  be  obtained,  when  all 
runners,  &c.  must  be  picked  off; 
and  the  main  shoots  be  nailed  to 
the  wall,  progressively  as  they  in- 
crease in  length.  During  fine 
weatlier,  it  will  .be  advisable  to 
examine  them  every  second  or  tliird 
week,  and  speedily  to  remove  every 
lateral  shoot,  No  farther  attention 
will  be  required,  excepting  that  all 
weeds  must  be  carefully  eradicated ; 
for  othei'wise  the  growth  of  the 
vines  would  be  impeded. — In  tire 
month  of  February,  in  the  second 
year,  the  pruning  should  be  re- 
peated ;  and  three  buds  be  left  to 
each  of  the  strongest  main  shoots ; 
but  in  those  of  a  weaker  growtli, 
two  eyes  only  must  be  permitted 
to  remain.  Mr.  F.  observes,  that 
his  composition  (see  vol.  i.  p.  88 ; 
and  also  p.  238  of  the  present  vol.) 
ought  to  be  applied  as  early  as 
possible,  after  each  pruning;  for 
the  vine,  being  very  porous,  spee- 
dily imbibes  moisture,  and  thu« 
quickly  decays :  should  it  acddeu- 
tally  have  been  cut  at  a  late  sea- 
son, it  will  be  necessary  to  sprinkle 
the  powder  of  the  preparation  be- 
fore quoted  over  the  wound,  till 
the  bleeding  or  flow  of  the  sap  be 
completely  checked. 

Numerous  inseds  prey  upon  the 
vine  J  which,  unless  timely  destroy- 
ed, will  totally  kill  the  plant :  as  we 
have  already  stated  the  best  methods 
of  exterminating  them,  in  the  ar- 
ticles HoT-HousB,  Insects,  Hed 
SpiDEK,PiNB-AprLB,&c.,  weshall 
here  only  remark,  that  their  depre- 
dations 
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datioos.  m2y,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  prevented  by  watering  tlie  vines, 
three  times  in  the  week ;  a  simple 
expedient  by  which  the  luxuriance 
of  this  shrub,  as  well  as  the  stoell' 
ing  of  its  fruit,  will  be  greatly  prjo- 
moted. 

When  the  clusters  arc  very  large, 
and  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  it 
will  be  useful  to  cover  them  with 
•nets  ;  or  with  buntine,  a  stutF  that 
serves  for  the  flags  of  ships ;  and 
which  will  not  exclude  the  sun  and 
air  from  the  fruit,  while  the  latter 
is  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
birds.  Tiie  leaves,  however,  should 
only  be  plucked  off  in  small  por- 
tions, as  often  as  the  gr^rpes  are  ga^ 
thered ;  by  which  method  these 
will  continue  in  succession  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  could  be 
•cffeded,  by  hastily  removing  all  the 
'foliage  from  their  branches.  Those 
readers,  who  are  desirous  to  obtain 
farther  infoi-mation,  relative  to  the 
raising  of  grapes,  will  consult  Mi^. 
Spebchley's  "  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  the  Vine,''  4to.  ;  and  Mr. 
Foesyth's  **  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Fruit-trees,'* 
&c.  in  which  the  subjed  is  amply 
discussed. 

Vines  are  chiefly  valued  on  ac- 
count of  their  delicious  Grapes  5 
but  they  may  be  made  subservient 
to  many  other  useful  purposes : 
tlius,  the  young  twigs,  when  dried, 
■cut  into  smal  pieces,  and  moisten- 
ed with  water,  aflTord  a  wholesome 
food  for  cattle,  and  particularly  for 
horses. — Dr.  Darwik  conjedures, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  variety,  which 
products  purple  grapes,  would  im- 
part a  colour,  and  astringency  of 
taste,  to  British  wines,  similar  to 
those  derived  from  the  skin  o^  the 
same  grape,  in  foreign  vinous  li- 
quors.— ^'I'he  wood  of  vines  reduced 
tp  charcoal^  affords  (according  to 
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JACdBi,  a  reputable  German  win- 
ter) an  excellent  blue  colour  for 
painting  and  drawing.  He  em- 
ployed equal  quantities  of  fixed 
vegetable  alkali,  and  vine^coal :  af- 
ter xpelting  the  former  iu  a  cnici- 
ble,  be  gradually  introduced  tbo 
latter;  t^h  were  allowed  to  ad  oa 
each  other,  till  the  ebulition  ceased ; 
when  the  compound  was  poured 
out,  dissolved  in  rain-water,  and 
precipitated  with  spirit  of  vitrid  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  ley,  and 
especially  the  sediment,  assumed  a 
deep  blue  cast.  After  edulcorat- 
ing this  powder,  by  repeated  wash- 
ings in  fresh  water,  and  then  cal- 
cining it,  he  obtained  a  very  bright 
and  pleasing  blue  pigment,  which 
acquired  a  dark  blackish  hue,  on 
dissolving  it  in  oil  of  vitrid  >  though 
its  lustre  and  shade  were  instantly 
re-produced,  on  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  pure  watcr«— Lastiy,  we. 
learn  from  Binder,  another  Ger- 
man author,  that  the  purified  stones 
or  seeds  of  grapes,  when  mode- 
rately roasted,  and  ground  in  a 
coffee-mill,  serve  as  a  good  substi- 
tute for  chocolate-,  which,  on  the 
proper  addition  of  sugar,  cinna- 
mon, and  a  little  Vanilla,  is  very 
grateful  to  the  palate,  and  cannot 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  sort  prepared  of  cacao. 

Vine,  the  Wild.  See  Batoht, 
the  White. 

Vine-fretter.  See  Plant* 
louse: 

VINEGAR,  an  agreeable,  pun- 
gent acid,  which  is  obtained  from 
wine,  cyder,  beer,  or  other  fer- 
mented liquors. 

IVine-vinegar : — Let  any  quan- 
tity of  vinous  liquor  be  mixed  with 
its  own  lees  or  feces,  or  with  the 
add  and  austere  stalks  of  the  ve- 
getable from  which  wine  was  pro- 
pared,  llio  whde  must  be  fre- 
qucntljf^ 
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qjientlj  stirred^  aod  either  exposed 
to  fbc  8un«  or  deposited  in  a  warm 
place :  after  standing  a  kw  days. 
It  will  ferment,  became  sour ;  andt^ : 
in  a  fortmgbty  it  will  be  converted 
into  vinega^.-r^ucb  is  the  usual 
inanoer  pf  pro4Mcing  ^^^  Sid^-, 
'which  is  freqt^^tly  redified  by  dis«- ; 
tiUatioD,tWhea  il  is,  known  under 
the  name  of  distiUed  vinegar* 

CydUr'^vme^ar^jmy  be  made  by 
fermenting  new  cyder  with  the. 
must  of  apples,  in  a  warm  room,  or 
in  the  open  air,  where  it  should  be 
q4>o^  ^  the  si}n3  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  nine  days,  it 
-will  be  fi^  for  cm. 

Another  metbod  of  preparing 
Vinegar,  is  that  published  by  M. 
HsBBR  : .  it  consists  in  exposing  a 
mixture  of  72  parts  of  water,  and  4 
of  re6)ified  mal^-isiMrit,,  in  a  tempe* 
*  Jraturc  of  froia  70  to  80p  of  Fah-  - 
BBvajiiT,  for  about  two.  months  5 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  ace« 
tous  process,  will  be  completed.-'^ 
A^  cheaper,  though  more  tedious  . 
mode,  is  that  of  dissolving  2Jbs.  of 
molasses  in  9  quarts  of  boiling  wa^- 
ter :  this  solution  piust  be  poured 
into  a.  vessel  containing  a  large 
quanti^  of  cowslips;  and,  when 
tne;  mixtiU'e  becomes  cool,  a  gill  of 
yeast  sliould  be  added.  The  whole 
is  tl>en  to  be  exposed  tq  the  rays  of 
the  sua*  at  the  end  of  3  nohonths,  it 
/nay  b&bo|tled  for  use,  aod  will  he 
of  pecqliar  service  in  pickling.      1 

.Tarragon>-vinegar  is  mana&c- 
tured,,by  infusing  one  pound  of  the 
leaves  of  that  vegetable  (which 
baye  beeo  gathered  a  short  time 
before  it  flowers)  in  one  gallon  of 
the,  belt  vinegar,  for  ithe  space  ^f 
14  days ;  when  it  should  be  strain* 
ed.throqgh  a  flannel  bag;  and  a 
dr^  of  isinglass,  dissolvecLin  cy* 
defj  must  then  be  «dded;  t^ 
whole  be  carefully  raixed^  and  de« 
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csmiti  into  bottles  for  a  month*. 
Thusi  the  liquor  will  acquire  a  niost- 
exquisite  flavour;  it  will  become 
remarkably  fine,  and  almost  colour- 
less.    ,     '     * 

The  utility  of.  vinegar,  as  a  con- 
diment for  preserving  and  season-j 
ing  both  aniipal  and  vegetable  fbod# 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  state  thai 
varioos  artiolea  iaitrbtch  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage :    we  dnli^. 
thereibffe>  only  add,  that  it  affords 
an  agreeable  beverage,  when  coni*t 
bined  with,  water,  in  the  proportioa* 
of  a  table-spoonful  of  the  former^ 
to  half  a  pint  of  the  latter.    Fbx< 
ther,  it  is  a  medicine  of  conskierabl6 
eflicacy  iq  hydrophobia,  as  well  as  • 
in  uiflammatory,  and  putrid  dis«! 
eases,  whether  taken  internally,  at- 
applied  externally  to  the  nostrils,  er  • 
by  way  of  fomentations.     Relief' 
has,  likewise,  been  frequently  ob*t 
taioed  in  hypochondriacal,  and  fays^ 
teric  afledions,  in  vomiting,  fmxx^^ 
ing,  and  hiccouo^,  by  the  appEca-  * 
tion  of  vinegar  to  the  roputh.  *   IBr 
this  fluid  be  poured*  into  vessds, 
and  placed  over  the  gentle  heat  of 
a  lamp,  in  the  apartraeots  of  tl» 
sick,  it  greatly,  contributes  todis*  • 
perse  foul  or  mephitic  vapours,  and 
consequently  to  puriiy  the  air.— 
Lastly,  there  is  a  method  of  pro^ 
curing  a  very  powerful  essence  of- 
vinegar ;  whid),  however^  can  bo  , 
pra&s^  .only  durit^  the  intenso  • 
frosts  of  winter  :  it  simply  consists  . 
iti  exposing  this  liquor  in  basons,  or  ' 
other  shallow  vessels,  when  tho 
watery  parts  are  converted  into  ice^ 
but  the  spuituoos,  or  acetous  basis,  ' 
remains  in  a  fluid  state  ;■  so  that,  > 
by  repeated  exposure,  one  pint  of. 
slrong  vinegar  ttrill,  in  verv  cold 
seasons,    be  reduced  to  iipoat  a 
table-spoonful  of  theessence.  Thi» . ' 
preparatiojii  possesses  a  fine  flavour,  c. 
and  a  pungent^  ahnost  corrosive, 

T  teste: 
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taste :  hence  it  forms  an  excellent 
spice  or  sauce  to  fish  in  general^ 
but  particularly  to  lobsters  and  oy- 
sters. 

VIOLET,  or  Vhla,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  44  species ; 
of  which  the  following  are  the  prin* 
cipal: 

1.  The  ctmina.  Stc  Dog*8  Vio- 

I.BT. 

2.  The  tricolor.    Sec  HbartV 

KASB. 

3.  The  odoraia,  or  Swbbt  Vio- 
I.BT,  is  perennial ;  grows  in  warm 
lanes,  hedges,  and  ditch  •  banks, 
especially  in  clayey  or  marly  soils  \ 
flowers  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May. — Both  the  blossoms  and  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  mildly  laxative; 
and,  when  taken  in  doses  of  from 
40  to  80  grains,  the  powdered  root 
operates  as  a  purgative,  and  like- 
wise as  an  emetib.— Large  quanti- 
ties of  violets  are  cultivated  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  ibr  their  pe- 
tals, to  impart  the  colour  to  syrup  i^ 
violets ;  an  officinal  preparation  di 
which  is  kept  in  the  shops,  and 
proves  an  agreeable  and  useful  lax- 
ative for  children.  Such  syrup 
may  also  be  employed  in  many 
chemical  inquirie: ,  for  discovering 
the  presence  of  an  add,  or  an  al" 
kali',  the  fonner  changing  the  blue 
colour  to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a 
green ;  though  slips  of  white  pa- 
per, stained  with  tliis  juice,  and 
preserved  from  the  access  of  air  and 
light,  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
that  purpose. 

VIPER,  the  CoMMow  British, 
oc  Coiuhcr  Berus,  L.  a  reptile 
which  inhabits  the  dry,  chalky,  or 
stony  counties,  and  particularly  the 
Hebrides.  It  seldom  exceeds  18 
inches,  or  2  feet,  in  length ;  and  is, 
ia  general,  of  a  dusky  yellow  cast; 
tbixigh  a  variety  of  a  black  colour 
is  also  occasionally  met  with.   The 
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head  is  inflated,  and  furnished  wttb 
a  long  hollow  fang,  that  opens  at 
the  point.  The  tongue  is  forked  ; 
the  ^ttt  teeth  are  small ;  and  the 
four  canine  teeth  in  either  jaw  arc 
crooked  and  flexible,  being  raised, 
or  lowered,  for  instilling  the  poison. 

These  noxious  animals  are  vivi* 
parous,  producing  seven  or  eight 
vipers,  from  eggs  that  arehatcbed 
internally,  after  a  gestation  of  aboat 
three  months.  They  feed  on  frogs, 
toads,  lizards,  mice,  and  even  on 
birds,  which  they  swallow  entire  i 
when  the  young  vipers  are  in  dan- 
ger, they  retreat  into  the  matertial 
uterus. 

Having  already  pointed  out  (ar- 
ticle Poison)  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted,  if  any  person  be  stung  by 
vipers,  we  shall  at  present  only  re- 
mark, that  the  flesh  of  these  ver- 
min is  very  nutritious ;  so  that  it 
proved  an  excellent  restorative  to 
persons  reduced  by  long  continued 
sickness;  and,  though  its  virtues 
may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  may 
be  beneficially  eaten  by  those  who 
are  affiided  with  leprous,  scorbu* 
tic,  rheumatic,  or  other  chronical 
con.  plaints. 

VIPER'S  BUGLOSS,  dieCoM- 
Mok,  or  Echium  vulgare,  L.  nt^ 
indigenous  biennial,  growing  in 
sandy  corn-fields,  walls,  and  rub- 
bish, particularly  on  the  clay  thrown 
out  of  coal-mihes :  it  flowers  from 
June  till  August.— This  vegetable 
is  not  relished  by  cows,  and  is  re- 
fused by  horses  and  goats ;  but  its 
strong  hairy  flowers  are  fondly  vi- 
sited by  bees. — From  the  flower- 
stalks,  Dambournsy  obtained  a 
dye  of  a  fine  olive-green  shade. 

ViRoiNVaowaa,  See  Tea* 
vbllbrVjoy. 

VITRIOL,  a  compound  salt, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  zinc, 
copper^  or  iron,  with  the  sol{^aric. 
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er  Natnolic  acid ;  and  which  is  ei- 
ther white>  blue^  or  green,  accord- 
ing to  the  metal  employed. 

Wniie  Vitriol,  or  Vitriol  of  Zinc, 
is  found  in  the  n^nes  of  Goslar,  in 
Saxony,  in  a  native  state,  and  con- 
sists of  white  transparent  pieces ; 
but,  the  quantity  thiis  obtained  be- 
ing insufficient  for  the  demand, 
this  salt  Is  generally  prepared  by 
mixing  5  ^  parts  of  sulphuric  add 
"With  20  of  distilled  water,  and 
gradually  adding  3  parts  of  zinc : 
when  the  ebullition  ceases,  the  li- 
quor is  strained  3  and,  after  being 
evaporated,  it  is  deposited  in  a  cod 
place,  where  it  shoots  into  white 
crystals.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
by  painters,  for  the  purpose  of 
speedily  drying  oil-colours :  its  taste 
is  nauseous,  Uiough  sweetish  -,  be- 
ing frequently  given  as  an  emetic, 
in  doses  of  from  5  or  6  grains  to 
half  a  dram;  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  powerful  5  and  such 
driig  ought  tfijerefore  to  be  regularly 
prescribed.  But  its  chief  utility  is 
that  of  an  astringent  and  desicca- 
tive,  in  external  applications :  thus, 
when  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
16  grains  in  8  oz.  of  water,  with 
the  addition  of  16  drops  of  weak 
vitriolic  acid,  it  forms  ai^  useful 
€ollifrium,  or  eye- water.  A  .solu- 
tion of  2  drams  of  white  vitriol, 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  aluxp,  in 
a  pint  of  water,  is  likewise  em- 
ployed for  cleansing  foul  ulcers, 
and  repelling  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Green  Vitriol  consists  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  diluted  with  10  or  12  times 
its  weight  of  water,  in  which  iron- 
filings  are  dissolved :  when  the  ef- 
fervescence ceases,  the  mixture  is 
for  some  time  placed  in  a  sand- 
bath  ;  next,  the  liquor  is  struned 
through  paper;  and,  after  being 
evaporated,  it  shoots  into  rhomboi- 
dal  crystals^  which  are  also  termed 
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Salt  0/  Steel.-^Gretn  vitriol  li 
given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain 
to  5  grains ;  according  to  the  age, 
strength,  or  case  of  the  patient  | 
being  one  of  the  safest  forms  ia 
which  iron  can  be  administered.-^ 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

Blue  t^triol,  is  chiefly  imjported 
from  Italy,  paying  a  duty  of  2|d. 
per  lb.  It  is  made  by  stratifymg 
plates  of  copper  with  sulphur  {  and, 
on  slow  combustion,  the  sulphuric 
add  corrodes  the  copper :  the  me- 
tal is  then  boiled  in  water;  till  the 
saline  particles  are  dissolved ;  wheja, 
after  repeated  solution,  and  sub* 
sequent  evaporation,  the  whole  ia 
reduced  to  the  crystallizing  point 
—Vitriol  of  copper  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed externally  as  a  catistic,  to 
remove  the  fl^  of  fungous  \xU 
cers  ',  for  which  purpose  it  is  very 
useful :  on  account  of  its  virulent 
properties,  however,  it  ought  never 
to  be  administered  internally^  with- 
out medical  advice. 

Vitriolic  Acid,  SuLi>HURic 
Agio,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  an  use- 
ful liquid,  prepared  by  the  combus- 
tion of  sulphur  in  close  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  1  -8th  or  i-12th 
part  of  nitre,  and  a  little  water,  to 
condense  the  vapour :  after  which 
it  is  concentrated  and  purified  by 
evaporation.  Beside  the  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  (and 
which  are  stated  in  tne  articles 
Blbacuiko  and  SIjlphur),  this 
acid,  wl^en  properly  diluted,  has 
successfully  been  administered  in 
hemorrhages,  fevers  of  the  typhus 
kind,  and  the  itch ;  in  doses  of 
from  40  to  60  drops  in  water:  but, 
when  combined  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part,  with  eight  of  lard,  or 
other  unduous  matter,  it  forms  an 
efficacious  application  to  the  parts 
afie&ed,  in  cnronic  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  likewise  as  a  rube  fa* 
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clent  in    rheamatisms    a^d  local 
palsies. 

VIVES,  in  farriery,  a  disorder 
afiPeding  horses,  and  which  differs 
from  the  strangles  only  in  this  rc- 
speft,  that  the  tumors  in  the  for- 
mer do  not  suppurate ;  and  may 
therefore  be  dispersed  by  covering 
the  diseased  animal  with  blankets ; 
by  rubbing  the  tumefied  part  with 
the  ointment  of  marsh-mallow ;  by 
moderate  blood-letting,  when  a 
plethoric  habit  requires  itj  and 
giving  one  or  two  gentle  purgatives 
(set  vol.  ii.  p.  489) .  But,  if  these 
remedies  fafl  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation, it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote a  suppuration,  and  to  adopt 
the  treatment  stated  in  the  article 

SxBAMtSLES. 

Vives  appearing  in  old  horses, 
indicate  an  internal  decay,  which 
no  medicines  cah  remove  j  or  arc 
syniptomatic  of  the  Glandeks  : 
in  the  latter  case,  the  animals  must 
be  treated  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  vol.  ii.  pp.  372-73. 

ULCER,  is  an  ichorous  or  puru- 
lent solution  of  soft  parts.  This 
afledion  may  arise  from  a  variety 
of  causes,'  such  as  cancer,  scro- 
phula,  scurVy,  &c.  but,  as  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  would  exceed  our 
limfts,  we  shall  only  give  an  out- 
line'of  the  general  treatment. 

In  order  to  cflfeft  a  re  union  of 
the  diseased  part,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  such  applications  as  will 
dcafise  the  wound ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, emollient  poultices  are  emi- 
nently serviceable.  If  thtf  edges 
become  foul  and  hard,  it  will  be 
advisdbk  to '  apply  the  caustic  (see 
vol.  I.  p.  470)  5  an  expedient  re- 
quiring great  precaution,  but  which 
is  fat  preferable  to  the  knife. 

Tb  soft»?n.  the  wotind,  or  to  in- 
duce a  discharge  of  good  matter, 
the  jdloYr  BAsaicoN  ointment, 
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either  alpne,  or  with  the  addUioa 
of  turpentine,  or  red  predpitatip, 
will  generally  prove  efficacious.— \ 
Where  excoriations  appe^  arp^jnd 
the  ulcer,  they  should  be  anoinCea 
witfc  spermaceti,  or  ^y  other  cool- 
ing ointment.  Sometimes  they  are  ^ 
of  so  indolent  a  nature^  as  to  heal 
very  slowjv :    in  such  instances, 
they  may  be  washed  with  limcr 
water,  or  dressed  with  a  pledged 
dipped  in  tincture  of  mjrrrh.     If 
the  patient  be  afflifled  with,consi-  , 
derable  pain,  inflammation,  or  fe- 
ver, blood-letting,  apd  a  cooling, 
regimen,  together  with  rest,  will, 
in  most  cases,  procure  the  desired  ^ 
relief.   Inveterate  ulcers  ought  ne*  . 
ver  to  be  healed  precipitately  j  for 
such  practice  may  be  attended  with 
asthma,  and  other  disorders  :  a  li- 
beral use  of  the  bark  will,  in  gene- 
ral, be  productive  of  benefit,  in  ob- 
stinate ulcerations. 

A  new  and  ingenious  method  of 
treating  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  has 
lately  been  recommended  by  Mr, 
Baynton,  of  Bristol  J  and  which  . 
has  since  been  successfully  adopted  : 
by  many  respe^able  surgeons.    It  .^ 
consists  in  carefully  drawing  thc^ 
skin  that  s;urrounds  Uie  ulcer,  to- 
wards its  centre  j  and  which  is  gra- 
dually effefted  at  each  dressing,  by 
the  aid  of  slips  of  adhesive  plaster 
^for  instance,  that  of  diachylon,  or 
htharge)^  spread  on  smooth  linen 
cloth.    These  slips  mustbe^nadc- 
2  inches,  broad,  and  of  such   a 
length  that,  after  passing  round  the; 
limb,  from  4  io  5  inches  may  re- 
main :  the  middle  of  this  piece  la 
to  be  applied  lo  the  sound  ,side  of 
the  limb,  opposite  to  the  Jnferior 
part  of  the  ulcer,  about  one  inch 
below  .the  lower  edge  of  thci$ore, , 
and  the  ends  are  drawn  over  the 
ulcer  with  s^  much  gradual  exten- 
sion as  the  patient  can  bear.  Other 
'  '  ^  *  ■  '    'strips 
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*itnps'aSfelKcn  to  W  ^flacied  InVii- 
,  ixdiiir  mataner^, '  each  above  and  in 
6ontSL<^  with  the  other^  until  the 
'  whole  surface  of  the  sore  and  limb 
iBc  completely  covered,  at  least  one 
'  Inch  below,  and  two  or  three  inches 
isibove,  the  diseased  part.  t«Jext,  the 
limb  is  to  be  defended  by  rollers  of 
'fifoft  calico,  passed  r6und  as  smootbly 
as  possible,  above  and  below  the 
'  ttlcer.  Incases  of  violent  inflamma- 
tJon,andconsiderabledischarge,Mr. 
B.  recommends  repeated  affusion^  of 
cold  watil :  the  patient  should  take 
'frequent  exercise^   Jand  apply  this 
"Bandage  early  in  the  morning  5  ^s 
the  limb  is  then  less  liable  to  swell- 
ing.     In  a  short  time,  the  pain, 
'iVhich  at  ferst  is  considerable,  will 
be  found  gradually  to  abate,  while 
the  linoib  recovers  its  tone  and  sen- 
sibility. 

ULCEk,  in  farriery,  is  a  solution 
of  the  softer  parts  together  with 
the  skin,  in  horses:  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inflammation,  a  coUettion 
of  acrid  humours^  or  otiier  internal 
"causes. 

Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  different  kinds  of  ul- 
cers, together  with  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  each,  we  shall  subjoin  a 
few  dire^ons  relative  to  their  ge- 
neral management. 

The  first  objed  of  attention  will 
be,  to  promote  the  discharge  of  a 
thick  purulent  matter ;  which  may 
often  be  eflefted  by  the  common 
green  or  digestive  ointment  j  but, 
in  case  the  sore  do  not  digest  fa- 
vourably, in  consequence  of  such 
application,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
dress  the  part  with  a  mixture  of 
the  salve  before  mentioned,  and 
spirit  of  turpentine  3  at  the  same 
time  laving  an  emollient  poultice 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  49 1)  over  the  whole. 
If,  notwithstanding  these  remedies, 
the  lips  pf  the  wound  become  cal- 
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\fo\is,  they  must  be  fomented  wlih 
strong  and  hot  deco6tion?  of  marsh- 
^  mallow  and  champmile  ^  after  which 
the 'surrounding  parts  n^ust  he  su- 
perficially scarified,  and  dressed 
with  the  follo\ving  digestive  oljqt- 
ment ;  such  scarification  being  re- 
pealed (ill  the  callosity  be  removed : 
Let'2  oz.  of  ydlow,  and  I  bz.  pf 
black, basilicon, be  melted  together 
ovCx  a  fire:  on  taking  off  tliese  in- 
gredients, 1  oz.  of  turpentine  shoujd 
be  gradually  added ;  and,  when  the 
mixture  is  cool,  half  an  oz.  of 
finely  pulverized  red  precipitate 
must  be  duly  incorporated.  As 
soon  as  the  callosities  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  discharge  has  ac- 
quired a  proper  consisteiKC,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dress  the  wound 
with  a  small  portion  of  yellow  or 
black  basilicon,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  with  a  pledget  of  tow,  spread 
with  the  following  ointment:  Yel- 
low basilicon,  and  black  resin,  4 
oz.  3  Burgundy  pitch,  2  oz.  :  let 
these  ingredients  be  melted  in  a 
pint  of  olive-oil  J  and,  after  takii^g 
the  mixture  from  the  fire,  2  02,  of 
turpentine  should  be  added. 

After  these  applications,  the 
wound  w'ill  ijicarn-,  and,  when  the 
scar  is  nearly  formed,  the  cure  may 
be  completed,  by  dressing  the  sur- 
face with  a  small  portion  of  the 
tinfhire  of  myrrh. 

This  treatment  is  generally  pur- 
sued in  common  ulcers  3  but,  if  any 
sinuses,  or  cavities,  be  formed,  they 
must  be  opened  3  then  filled  with  a 
pledget  of  lint  j  and  well  covered 
with  warm  digestive  ointment; 
over  wh)ch  must  be  laid  a  seco^ 
pledget,  consisting  of  tow  spread 
with  the  same  unguent.  Such 
dressing  ought  to  be  repeated  tyro 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  if  neces- 
sary :  where  callosities  arise,  they 
may  be  removed  by  adopting  the 
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^eansjdxiTe  Stated  3  after  vhicbt 
timilar  oietbod  will  be  lafficient  to 
^iieal  the  ulcer. 

UMB£R>  or  Gr atli  no,  Salmo 
ihywialus,  L.  a  species  of  the  sal- 
mon^ which  frequents  rapid,  clear 
atreams,  and  particularly  those  flow- 
ing through  mountainous  coun« 
tries.  It  inhabits  principally  the 
rifers  of  Derbyshire,  and  those  of 
Scotland ;  though  it  is  occasionally 
caught  in  the  stream  near  Christ- 
church,  Hants.  This  fish  seldom 
exceeds  l6  inches  in  length,  and 
weighs  from  2  to  3 jibs. :  it  is  of 
an  elegant  form,'  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  trout,  but  of  a  lighter 
colour. 

The  umber  is  remarkable  for  its 
velocity  in  swiomiing :  the  proper 
aeason  for  angling  is  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  when  this  fish 
may  be  easily  taken  with  a  strong 
line  and  hook  5  as  it  is  exceedingly 
voracious,  and  will  eagerly  take  a 
bait.-^Its  flesh  is  very  delicate ; 
and  its  intestines  are  employed  by 
the  Laplanders  as  a  substitute  for 
rennet,  to  coagulate  the  milk  of  the 
rdn-deer. 

VOMITING,  is  the  inverted 
vermicular  motion  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines; being  attended  with  con- 
vulsions of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  midriff:  when  this  adion  is  so 
mild  as  to  be  confined  to  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  then  termed  nausea.^- 
As  vomiting  is  a  frequent  svmptom 
in  other  diseases,  especially  in*  fe- 
vers, we  shall  here  consider  it  only 
as  a  primary  complaint. 

Causes : — Crudities  accumulated 
in  the  stomach;  such  as  bile; 
mucus;  hard,  indigestible  food; 
adrrhus,  and  other  organic  affec- 
tions; acrid  and  poisonous  sub- 
ptancea  taken  by  themouth ;  worms; 


mptores;  nephritic  comp^nla^^ 
stone,  as  well  as  violent  passions. 

Cure : — If  the  stcnnad)  be  foul ; 
or  if  hurtful  substances  have  befii 
swallowed,  emetics  should  be  ad* 
ministered  in  the  mannerdescribedji 
vol.  ii.  p.  225  ;  but»  in  cases  where 
poisons  have  been  taken,  the  an- 
tidotes recommended  under  their 
respedive  heads,  should  first  be  re- 
sorted to ;  and  the  cure  be  com* 
pleted  by  strengthening  medicines. 
In  callosity,  or  scirrhosity  of  the 
stomach,  benefit  has  oft^  been  de- 
rived from  the  internal  use  of  soap, 
mercurials,  and  other  alteratives.— 
Worms  require  the  treatment  alrea- 
dy suggested,  for  their  expulsion.— 
If  vomiting  has  been  induced  by 
violent  passions,  especially  by  an- 
ger and  vexation;  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  take  a  tea*spoonfui  of 
vitriolaied  kali  in  8pring-watdr> 
and,  on  the  following  morning,, 
from  10  to  \5  grains  of  powder  of 
rhubarb :  the  beverage  should  con- 
sist of  barley-water,  and  other  di- 
luents, with  cream  of  tartar,  and  a 
few  grains  of  nitre.  P?rsobs  of  an 
irritable  temper,  and  consequentiy 
mofe  liable  to  a  return  of  this  com- 
plaint, ought  at  least  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  and  high- 
seasoncxl  food. 

Where  the  vomiting,  or  nau- 
sea, continues  after  the  stomach  ia 
cleansed,  about  a  scruple  of  salt  of 
wormwood  should  be  taken  in  wa- 
ter; and  immediately  after,  two 
tea  spoonfuls  of  lemon-juice  in  the 
same  liquid;  which  remedy  may- 
be repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours ;  drinking  balm-tea  in  the 
intervals,  llie  Columbo-root  has» 
likewise,  been  of  great  service  in 
these  cases. 

Infants  at  the  breast  are  often 
troubled  with   vomiting:    if  the 
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loilk  be  coaffulated,  and  tbe  stools 
have  a  similar  appearance,  or  a 
gveen  colour,  and  an  acid  odotir, 
the  testaceous  powder  should  be 
given,  as  ^reded  p.  1 96  of  this 
vdume,  after  which, theinfiint  oi^ht 
to  drink  pure  whey ;  but,  during 
the  attack,  iuke-warm  Tjrater  must 
be  administered  in  copious  draughts: 
fmher,  a  mixture  or  sweet-oil  and 
laudanum  may  be  rubbed  in,  or 
warm  cushions  filled  with  aromatic 
plants,  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  If  such  vomiting  be  fol- 
lowed bv  great  debility,  a  few  tca- 
spoonfuis  o£  mulled  red- wine,  with 
a  little  nutmeg,  may  be  allowed 
with  benefit ;  Stough  this  pradice 
should  never  i  be  adopted  on  trivial 
occasions. 

URINE,  is  that  part  of  the  blood 
which  is  separated  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  connoted  with 
the  kidfiies.  It  drops  by  the  ure* 
ther  into  the  urinary  bladder,  where 
it  usually  Temains  a  few  hours  $ 
and  is  prevented  from  returning 
into  the  ureters,  by  their  entrance 
being  oblique,  and  provided  with 
valves. 

^  this  secretion  is  of  import- 
ance in  the  animal  economy,  we 
shall  give  a  concise  view  of  the 
principal  disea^fes  arising  from  that 
source.  It  deserves  to  be  previ- 
<M2s]y  stated,  that  the  ob^trudion  of 
the  urinary  passage  is  always  at- 
tended with  greater  and  more  im- 
mediate danger,  than  that  of  the 
bowels.— When  the  inclination  to 
make  water  is  succeeded  by  a  dis- 
charge of  a  few  drops'only,  it  ia 
termed  a  strangury ;  if  the  difii- 
culty  of  voiding  it  be  attended  with 
pain^  a  d^sury ;  and  a  total  sup« 
pression,  is  called  ifchttry. 

.  Causes  ;^-The  most  frequent 
a^  an  acrid  state  of  the  blood  ^ 
f  l^ms  i  compression  of  tbe  jieigh- 
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bouring  parts ;  scirrhous,  cff  cance« 
rons  tumors  forming  interi;ially  | 
snpnressed  perspiration  -,  repiikioa 
of  nieumatism,  gout,  and  cutane- 
ous eruptions  5  stone  in  the  bladder 
or  kidnies ;  infiammati(»i  of  the 
bladder,  S^c. 

Ottre:'^ln  urinary  afiTe^ons 
arising  from  acrimony,  suppressed 
perspiration,  or  spasms,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  antispasmodics, 
combined  with  mild  sudorifics^ 
for  instance^  emulsions  with  tine- 
tureof  guaiacumi  camphor,  &c. : 
at  the  same  time,  warm  fomenta- 
tions should  be  applied  to  the  lower 
belly  3  or,  tepid  bathing,  followed 
by  emollient  clysters,  may  be  of 
still  greater  advantage.  If  the  dis- 
order originate  from  a  repulsion 
of  ilieumatic,  gouty,  and  other 
mortnd  matter,  attempts  must  be' 
made  to  reduce  the  anedion  to  its 
former  seat,  by  means  of  diaphore* 
tics  y  bliatm  applied  to  different* 
parts,  and  the  use  of  w^rm  baths. 
In  cases  of  infiainmation  of  the 
bladder,  or  stone,  we  refer  Che* 
reader  to  vol.  i.  p.  278-,  and  p.  139 
of  the  present  volume. 

In  every  stage  of  these  painfiil 
maladies,  the  patient  should  take 
lukewarm,  mucilaginous  liquids  ; ' 
such  a:»  solutions  of  gum* arable,  or 
tragacanth,  in  watery  or  linseed- 
tea  ;  and  a  bland,  nutritious  diet. ' 
If,  however,  the  desired  relief  be 
not  speedily  obtained,  proper  medi- 
cal aid  ought  to  be  procured,  with- 
out delay. 

Sometimes  the  urine  is  involun- 
tarily emitted,  but  without  pain  5 
a  complaint  whick  frequently  af- 
feds  children.  It  generally  origi- 
nates from  indolence ;  so  that  mo- ' 
derate  corredion  will  prove  the 
most  certain  remedy :  it  may,  how- 
ever, also  arise  from  a  weakness  dt- 
the  sphinder  ci  the  bladder;  in 
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which  case,  tonics,  such  as  bark, 
valeriaD,  &c.  together  wjjLh  btiMers 
Implied  to  the  loins,  or  to  the  saoral 
^ne,  will  be  the  most  piiepcr 
means.  But,  where  il)  procdeds- 
^om  woriBs,  anthelniintics  may  be 
employed,  with  adyantage. 

Another  affedion  of  the  urinary 
iQrstem,  is  di^keies,  or  an  iromoder 
rate  ^nd  long^continued  discbarge 
of  urine,  the  quality  of  which  is,  in 
most  oases,  pretematurally  changed: 
thus,  in  some  inatanees,  it  has  the 
smdl,  coloor,  and  teste  of  honfcy  ; 
while,  in  others^  it  is  entirely  lim- 
pid.*—It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance ia  this  affe6^Q,  that  the 
excretion  of  urine  exceeds  the 
<|aaBtity  of  liquid  taken  by  the  pa- 
tient. 

.Causes: — Spasms;  general  debi- 
lity, or  local .  weakness*  in  'tbo  Ikid- 
nics ;  strong  dimetipsi  and  wthath. 
cvmr  may  tnduee)  a  laxii^  of' the 
body.— This  malady,  is.  seldom 
cured,  unless  it  be  .attended  to  in 
its earlieR'«tagas.  .  ^  >)... 
:  !rrea/iiiai</"^The  remedies  hi- 
tbdrto  prescribed  for  this  af&Aion, 
9rc  tonics,  such  ^  baf^,'with  snball 
doses  of  rhubarb,  or  mixed  with 
tW  diluted  vitriolic  add;  and 
the  daily  use  of  mucilaginous 
drinks,  conjcnned  with  dimc^water, 
either  alone»  or  with  milk.  But 
the  noost  important  point  appears 
to  be»  abetintnce  from^  all  vegetable 
f9od)  a  practice  which  has  been 
attended  with  the  best  effea.— See 
also  Artificial  Musk. 

Lastly,  there  occurs  sometimes 
an  alarming  a0e€don  of  the  blad- 
der, when  the  urine  Is  mingled  with 
blood.A^If  this  Bialady  be  suffered 
to  continue  lor  a  long  period,  it 
may  prov«  fatal ;  but,  in  general, 
il  ioi  not  attended  with  danger. 

Causes  .-•^-Violent  exertions  and 
tocal  injury  I  tnfiammatioii  cf  the 
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kidnies;  drastic  and  diuretic  me« 
dictnes-j  ekoess  in  sensual  pl€a« 
sures ;  suppression  of  the  piles,  &c. 

'Cure  .*-*—Whenthe  cQsorder  arises 
from  ddbiltty,  tonics,  combined 
with  astringents;  should  t>e  em* 
ployed.  The  kins  ought  to  be  fn 
mented  with  vinegar  and  watbr  ; 
arquebuaade ;  or  a  deco6tiDD  of 
s^e  and  rose-leaver.-^  If  acrid 
matters  produced  such  bloody  dis- 
charge, it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  mucilaginous  subst^moes  and 
antispasmodics  5  such  as  V:b8mt>- 
mile,  rue,  ophim,  &c :  but,  when 
i  t  lis .  occasioned  by  suppressed  ev»- 
cuations,  these  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  speedily  restored .-^Where 
the  passage  is  ulcerated,  it  will  be 
Use^'  to  take  the  Peruvian  bark 
with  sal  ammoniac^  or  lime-water 
abd  milkj-^In  cases  of  StONx,  the 
reader  wili  find  the  proper  remecK^ 
stated  under  that  ardde. 

USQUEBAUGH,  a  strong, 
compound,  spirituous  ltqdor,wfatoh 
is  pnepared  in  the  ft^owing^man^ 
nor:     •  -     ■  •.'..,. 

Take  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmegs,  each'2  oz.  yof  caraway, 
anise,  and  coriander-s^s,  eafdt 
4oz. ;  and  half  a  pound  of  liqoo- 
ricc-toot,  cut  in  slkses.  Let  these 
ingredients  be  bruised,  and  distiH- 
ed  with  1 1  gallons  of  proof-spint, 
and  2  gallons  of  water,  till  \hefinnU 
begin  to  rise.  Whfen  the  liquor  ia 
about  to  run,  2  oz.  of  British  saf- 
fron, tied  in  a  linen  bag,  should  be 
fixed  to  tlie  extremity bf  theAvom^, 
so  that  the  spirit  may  liltre  through, 
and  extrad  all  tlie  virtues  of  tha 
saffron.  When  the  distittation  is 
completed,  the  whole  shbxild  be 
sweeten^  with  a  Buffident  ^quan« 
tity  of  double-refined  sugar,  atid 
decanted  for  use.  r      •  ■ 

Usquebaoghis  chiefly  employed 

fu  a  cordkti,  and  may^occfisionatly 
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be  drtmk  with  advant^e,  by  pcr- 
WoU^  who  have  undetgone  great 
'bodUy  fatifi^ue  -,  but^  as  the  posses- 
-sion  of  sueh  luscious  beverage  is  apt 
to  introduce  detestable  habits,  we 
coDceive^  that  diluted  nun,  or  other 
simple  spirit,  would  afford  a  proper 
Hubstitute  for  this  expensive  com- 
pound. ' 
-    UsusT.    See  Interbst. 

UVULA,  in  animal  economy^ 
denotes  a  soft  glandular  body,  of  a 
conical  figure,  that  is  suspended 
from  the  palate,  or  posterior  part  of 
tfce  roof  of  the  motuth,  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  chink  of  the  wind-pipe, 
whu:h  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
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The  ttvula  is  by  Nature  design- 
ed to  modify  the  current  of  coM 
air,  previously  to  its  entering  the 
lungs.  A»  the  affedions,  to  which 
this  part  is  exposed,  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  those  of  the  Ton- 
sils, we  shall  conclude  with  re- 
marking, that  a  gargle,  consisting 
of  a  deco6tion  of  Peruvian  bark, 
«age,  rose-leaves,  or  otlier  astrin- 
gents,^ has  gener^ly  proved  effica- 
cious, in  cases  where  this  nsefol 
gland  is  so  relaxed  or  inflamed,  $^ 
to  be  attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
•wallowing. 


w. 


Wa1>d.    See  Black-wadd. 

WAFERS,  are  thin  circular 
cakes  of  paste,  employed  for  ^eal- 
inglctters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Wafers  are  made  by  mixing  the, 
finest  wheaten  flour,  cither  with 
the  whites  of  eggs,  or  \yith  a  solu- 
tion of  isinglass,  anrf  a  small  por- 
tion of  yeast :  these  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  re- 
3uced  to  a  proper  consistence,  by 
the  additfon  of  gum-water.  The 
batteir  is  then  spread  on  tln-platcs^ 
or  poured  in  a  flat  iron  form,  and 
placed  over  a  cliarc6al-fire,  where 
It  is  speedily  baked ;  after  which  it 
is  cut  out  to  difiTerent  round  sizes. 
*rhe  paste  may  be  tinged  of  any 
colour  J  for  instance,  red  witli  a  so- 
lution of  Brazil-wood,  or  vermi- 
lion ;  blue  witb  that  of  indigo,  or 
Verditcr  j  and  yellow  with  saffi:op, 
gamboge,  or  turmeric. 

Wages.    See  Laboub. 


WAGGON,  a  species  of  wheel* 
carriaM,  the  form  of  which  varies, 
according  to  the  diffcreiU  purposes 
for  whicu  ]f  i^  desigi^c^. 

Few  implenjcuts  of  Ijusb^indry 
are  of  greater  importance,  or  ad- 
mit, perhaps,  of  more  essential  ini- 
provcaients,  than  wheel-carriages. 
Hence  we  cannct  but  express  our 
surprize  at  the  infatuation  of  tbos^ 
farmers,  who  emp'oy  large  wag- 
gons, on  the  erroneous  principle, 
that  a  greater  quantity  inay  thus  be 
parried  at  one  .  time  -,  while  thex 
overlook  the  injury  whijh  such  tiu- 
wieldy  machines  nccessaiily  occa? 
sion»  both  in  their  fields,  and  p^r<r 
ticularly  on  roads,  by  making' decg 
ruts,  and  olherwisje  t^iingj  or 
breaking  up  the  soil,  l^ie  prmci* 
pal  objedtion  to  the  use  of  the§q 
heavy  vehicles  oti  farms,  i^  their 
weighii  which  requires  an  ia- 
crcased  number  of  horsey  or  cattle, ' 
'that 
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that  might  be  nwe  prDfihibly  em- 
ployed in  tillage.  The  same  obser- 
Tation  b  applicable  to  the  comnKm 
road  or  stage-tpaggonsi  these  usu- 
ally weigh. about  2\  tons^  and  are 
drawn  by  8,  10,  or  more  horses, 
according  tb  the  distance  to  which 
they  travel.  Now«  a  single  horse 
of  a  moderate  size  will,  in  a  well* 
construed  vehicle,  and  on  tolera- 
ble roads,  draw  30  cwt.  with  ease, 
independently  of  the  weight  occa- 
sioned by  the  cart ;  and  it  will  per- 
form this  task  for  a  series  of  days, 
mouths^  and  even  years.    But,  if 


WAG 

theeommoQ  waggonawerelidea  ae« 
cording  to  such  draught,  they  ou^t 
to  carry  from  20  to  40  tons ;  a 
weight  exceeding  their  strength, 
and  incompatible  with  their  mode 
of  construction.  The  superiority 
of  small  carriages  being  too  evident 
to  require  any  farther  demonstra- 
tion, we  shall  subjota  a  table,  e^i- 
biting  the  load  which  waggons  and 
carts  are,  by  ad  of  parliament, 
permitted  to  draw  on  the  turnpike-^ 
roads;  and  which  includes  both 
the  whole  incumbent  load,  and  the 
vehicle  itself. 


Waggons,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  ' 

pinches,  -  -        ^ 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  6 

inches,  -  - 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  3 

inches. 
Carts,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  g 
^       inches,  -  -  ^ 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  6  ' 

inches. 
Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  3 

inches,  ... 


Summer  Weif  hL 

Winter  Weiglkt. 

tons,  cwi. 

fr#. 

tofu,  cwt.  qts. 

6    0 

0 

5   10     0 

4    5 

0 

3  15     0 

3  10 

0 

3     0    0 

3     0 

0 

2  15    e 

2  12 

0 

2     7     0 

1   10 

0 

1     7     0 

Our  limits  not  admitting  a  far- 
ther disquisition,  we  request  those 
teaders,  who  wish  to  obtain  addi- 
tional information  on  tliis  8uhje6^, 
to  consult  Dr.  Andebson*8  "/)«- 
sertation  on  the  Means  of  Con^ 
struBing  JVdggons,  and  other  Car- 
riages employed  for  the  Purposes  of 
Agriculture  j'*  an  ingenious  essay, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
his  **  Recreations  in  Agriculture,'* 
Itc— See  also  the  article  Cabt. 

WAGTAIL,  or  Motadlla,  L.  a 
genus  of  native  birds,  consisting^of 
two  species,  namely : 

1 .  The  alba,  or  White  Wagtail, 
frequents  the  sides  of  ponds  and 
rivulets:  its  head,  back^  and  necl^. 


are  black ;  the  breast  and  belly 
white  3  its  long  tail  being  always 
in  motion. 

2.  The  fowa,  or  Yellow  Wag* 
tail,  continues  in  Hampshire  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  i  and 
migrates  also  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain.— The  male  of  this  spe- 
cies is  a  bird  of  exquisite  beauty  ; 
its  breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  vent- 
feathers,  being  of  a  very  bright 
yellow  i  the  throat  b  marked  with 
large  black  spots;  the  head,  and 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  are  of 
an  olive-green ;  and  the  tail  is 
partly  white  and  black. 

These  birds  construd  their  nests 
on  tjiegroundj  incom-£cldsi  wher« 

tbQ 
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.the  female  lays  fronx  4  to  7  wliite 
eggs,  and,  generally  broods  twice 
iatbeyear. 

Wagtails  feed  on  worms  and  in- 
seds^  which  they  pursae  to  the 
edge  of  waters  :  in  the  spring  and 
«atumn,  they  constantly  follow  the 
plough  for  that  purpose  ^  and  their 
breed  ought,  therefore,  by  every 
possible  means  to  be  encouraged. 

WAINSCOT,  denotes  the  tira- 
ber-work  employed  for  linizig  the 
walls  of  apartments:  it  is  usually 
made  in  the  form  of  pannels,  and 
painted,  in  order  tp  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hangings. 
^  According  to  the  modem  prac- 
tice of  building,  rooms  are  wains* 
coted  only  to  5ie  height  of  two  or 
three  feet;  the  intermediate  space, 
to  the  ceiling,  bdng  usually  cover* 
ed  widi  paper.  The  walls,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  thoroughly  dry, 
before  the  wainscot  is  fixed;  as  the 
moisture  exuding  from  the  bricks 
is  apt  to  loosen  the  pannels,  and 
thus  disfigure  the  workmanship. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents, charcoal  and  wool  are  usu- 
ally placed  between  the  timber  and 
the  wall  J  but  the  most  certain  me- 
thod of  preserving  the  wainscot, 
consists  in  priming  the  inner  sides 
of  the  joints  with  white  lead,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  Spanish  brown 
and  linseed  oil. 

Waistcoat.  See  Cobk-tbeb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64,  and  Flannel. 

WAKE-ROBIN,  Cuckow^ 
^INT,  or  Lords  and  Ladies,  Jrum 
mctcuUUum,  L.  a  native  and  hardy 
perennial,  growing  in  shady  places, 
ditch-banks  and  rough  groundti; 
^wering  in  May  and  June. 

Both  the  bulbous  root,  and  the 
leaves  of  this  v^etable,  in  a  fresh 
state,  are  extremely  acrid.  Never- 
^eless,  the  former  has  sometimes 
^n  uied  iotemally  as  a  powerful 
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stinnulaut,  and  externally  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  blisters.  When  dried 
and  pulverized,,  these  roots  lose  all*^ 
their  acrimony,  and  afford  an  al- 
most tasteless  farinaceous  powder. 
According  to  Dr.  Wither i no, 
good  brmL  may  be  prepared  from 
them,  as  well  as  an  excellent  5/arcA. 
— The  French  manufadure  from 
the  same  root,  when  properly  dried 
and  reduced  to  powJer,  a  harmless 
cosmetic  y  which  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  cypress-powder.  Such 
preparation  may  also,  and,  we  con- 
ceive, with  greater  advantage  be 
used  in  domestic  economy,  instead 
of  soap. 

Waking,  or  WAUf^uLNEsg, 

denotes  that  state  of  the  body; 
which  is  opposed  to  sleeping.-^ 
Both  are  alike  important  to  the 
preservation  of  health ;  but  wak- 
ing, in  particular,  ought  not  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  a  proper  time  j 
as  it  exhausts  the  vital  spirits ;  dis- 
orders the  nerves;  and  unhinges 
the  whole  system:  hence,  acute 
head-achs,  vertigoes,  &e.  are  the 
inevitable  consequences;  because 
the  whole  mass  of  the  fluids  be- 
comes vitiated,  and  the  animal 
frame  is  at  length  subjed  to  an 
uncommon  degree  of  irritability 
and  excitement,  on  the  slightest  oc« 
casious. 

In  the  present  artificial  state  of 
society,  many  persons  of  adive 
minds,  and  great '  susceptibility, 
complain  of  watchfulness -^  which 
shortens  their  days,  renders  their 
life  unhappy,  and  is  sometimes 
succeeded,  by  insanity, — As  the 
source  of  this  malady  may,  in  ^e« 
neral,  be  attributed  to  an  unbound- 
ed  desire  of  acquiring  wealth, 
power,  or  fame,  we  shaU  briefiv 
remark,  tliat  moral  arguments  will 
mostly  prove  unavailing,  where  tho 
primary  education  has  been  defec- 
tive. 
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tiiw.  Instead,  .tiierefore,  of  rs- 
sorting  to  opium^  spirits,  or  other 
iSiupeiying  liquors,  we  advise  such 
unfortunate  vidims  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  to  adopt  a  niore  fru- 
^  mode  of  life  *,  to  take  sufficient 
ibodily  exerdse ;  not  to  iadulge  in 
jaodurnal  speculations;  and,  if 
(these  means  be  iaeffedual,  to  re- 
sort either  to  the  tepid  bath,  or  to 
employ  general  fri^on  over  the 
"whole  body,  for  >at  least  half  aa 
hour,  previously  to  their  repose.— 
See  also  Bbd-tinb. 
•  WALKING,  is  one  of  the  most 
BaHitary  kinds  of  exercise.  F^r 
this  purpose,  dry,  airy,  and  ete- 
.vated  situations  are  preferable  to 
such  as  are  low  and  moist;  though, 
during  the  summer,  a  walk  in  a 
sneadow  ex-  forest,  is  eoually  agrees 
able  and  conducive  to  health.  No 
'Vi^oods,  manhj  or  damp  meadows, 
Iiowever,  should  be  seiefted,  par- 
ticularly in  autumn,  whentheleaves 
decay  on  the  ground.  In  taking 
tins  esiercise,  it  will  farther  be  ad- 
visable to  walk  with  a  moderate 
{)aoe,  especially  against  the  wind ; 
but  the  pradlicc  of  reading,  on 
fuch  occasions,  is  e(}ually  absurd 
and  detrimental  to  (he  eyes ;  inde- 
pendently of  the  accidents  that 
may  arise  from  falling. 

Walking  is  of  eminent  service  to 
persons  employed  in  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  confined  in  cities :  it  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood  j 
preserves  the  body  in  a  proper  tem- 
perature ;  facilitates  the  motion  of 
^he  lungs  ^  and  relieves  the  con- 
tradion  of  the  ]egs»  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  long-continued  sitting. 
Indeed,  its  beneficial  consequences 
are  so  obvious,  that  hypochondria- 
cal and  hysterical  afi^edions  have 
often  been  efiedually  removed^  by 


duly  pccie^erttig  ki   tMs  y^hde* 
-some  exercise. 

«  In  teaching  children  to  "walk, 
they  should  dn  no  account  bej^aced 
too  early  on  their  feet,  or  upheld 
hy  leading-striBgi  J  as,  by  Such 
pradice,  tSeir  ilveak  1^  frequetit- 
iy.  beoome  hand/y :  not  less  im- 
-proper^  and  pernicious  are  the  ein* 
cular  go*car$s  employed  for  this 
purpose  by  injudicious  parents, 
-who  are  ianxio(»  to  see  their  in- 
fants walk,  before  they  have  ac- 
iqocred  sufficient  strength  to  stand. 
Hence  it  will  b&  more  prudent  to 
place  them  on  a  so^  carpet;  or, 
(if  the  weather  be  serene,  and  the 
-gBound  perfiB6^  dry)  on  a  laWn  or 
■grass-plat.  In  such' situations,  sur- 
rounded with  play-thitTgs,  they  may 
ireep  in  every  diredion,  support 
themselves  either  by  chairs  or  trees; 
and,  though  occasionally  falling, 
they  wiD  speedily  learn  to  be  more 
cautious.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  enlarge  on  this  subjed,  which 
now  begins  to  be  b»etter  under- 
stood $  and,  if  the.shbple  rules,  on 
which  its  pra6Uce  depends,  wetft 
more  generally  followed,  there 
would  be  less  occasion  to  deplore 
the  fate  of  deformed  or.  cripple^ 
children. 
Wall.  See  Buildiho. 
WalIt-barlbt.  See  B  aelist, 
WALL-CRESS,  the  Commoi^, 
or  Codded  Mousb-^ar,  Artihu 
thaliana,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  on  walls,  roofs,  and  in 
dry,  sandy  pastures :  it  flowers  in 
the  month  of  May.— The  WiU* 
cress  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of 
4  or  '5  inches  -,  it  produces  small 
white  blossoms,  which  are  succeed* 
ed  by  long  slender  pods,  containing 
mmute  round  seeds.— ^This  plant  is 
said  not  to  be  relished  by  sheep, 
and  is  wholly  refused  b^  hogs }  but 
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we  are .  mfprmed  by  Bxch&tsin, 
tha^  sheep  are  so  reqiarkably  partial 
to  die  Cod4e4  Mousc-cax:,  aa  "  to 
run  after  it.'* 

WALLf-pEi^PE*,  See  Peppcr- 
Stpnb-xrop* 

Wall-woilt.,    See  Dwarf-£L* 

OER. 

WALNUT-TREE,  oiJuglan^ 
L.  a  genus  ot  exotic  trees  compre- 
heo^ing  8  species  j  the  piiocipal  of 
which  is  the  rea^a,  or  CoEumon^ 
Walout-tree.  It  is  originally  a 
native  of  Persia,,and  attains,  in  this 
country,  the  height  of  from  50  to 
60  iSset ;  having  a  beautiful  ered 
trupk,  that  branches  out  into  a  large 
spreading  crown,  which  is  furnish- 
ed with  pinnated  leaves.  There 
are  numerous  varieties,  generally 
raised  for  their  palatable  fruit, 
which  ripens  from  the  beginning  of. 
September  till  tha  end  of  October  y 
but  the  most  esteemed  are  the 
Double  Walnut,  the  Large.  Wai- 
nut,  the  French  Walnut,  the  Thin- 
skinned,  and  the  Late  Walnut. 

The  Common  Walnut-tree  is 
propagated  by  drilling  the  ripe, 
dry  nuts,  together  with  their  ex- 
ternal rind,  at  the  distance  of  one 
inch  from  each  Qther,  and  in  rows 
nine  inches  asunder  3  in  a  Ught 
garden  soil,  that  has  been, well 
ploughed  or  trenched.  If  the  au-. 
tumn  be  dry,  they  may  be  sown 
in  that  reason ;  in  the  contrary 
case,  the  nuts  Qinst  be  preserved 
in  dry  sand  till  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruar}%  or  early  in^  March,  when 
they  may  be  set  in  the  manner, 
aboycvdireded.  ^  In  the  succeeding 
wioter,  it  will  be  a4visable  to  shelr 
ter  the  nuts  eitlier  with,  rotten, 
dung,  decayed  leaves,  or  with  tan- 
ner*s,Mjvaste,  over  whkh  fiat  stones 
or  ^ates  may, be  placed,  till  they 
begin  to  shoot,,  when  suich  cover- 
ing urill  become  i^Jess.    Should 
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the  ensuing  summer  pfove  dry^  it 
will  be  proper  to  wa|cr  the  young 
plants  ;  and  those  in  a  prosperous 
condition  may  be  removed  in  aa-» 
tumn,  into  beds  arranged  in  rows 
one  foot  asunder,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  four  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  row :  the  weaker  plants 
must  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  for  another  year.  Thus, 
the  Walnut-trees  ougl^  to  be  trained 
with  single  stems,  till  attaining  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet  j  when 
they  maybe  suffered  to  form  heads  ; 
as  the  branches. will  then  be  above 
the  reach  of  cattle. 

The  trees  should  now  be  trans- 
planted to  a  deep  rich  soil  (though 
they  also  flourish  on  chalky  lands), 
six .  feet  asunder,  and  in  rows  at  a 
similar  distance,  in  ihc  form  of  a 
quincunx,  till  they  bear  fruit.  Such 
as  promise  to  be  the  most  ^produc- 
tive, may  then  be  seleded,  and  \eSt 
for  bearing,  while  the  others  are  to 
be  planted  out  for  timber :  the  for- 
mer must  be  thinned  as  they  in-* 
crease  in  siae,  by  removing  every 
intermediate  tree,  till  (hey  stand 
at  the.  distance  of  from  24  to  4t^  - 
feet  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
progressive  growth  of  the  trees. 

In  trimming  the  stems  of  Wal-* 
nut-trees,  Mr.  Fobsyth  direfts 
the  shoots  and  small  branches  tolse 
separated  close  to  the  hole,  or  trunk; 
but,  when  the  operation  of  lopping* 
is  performed^  or  any  diseased,  da- 
maged, or  cross  branches,  are  to. 
be  pruned,  he  recommends  the  ex-^ 
cision  to  be  made  at  a/orA,  or  eye  j. 
as  part  of  the  branch  will  other- 
wise decay,  and  thus  materially 
injure  the  treet  in  both  cases, 
however, -it  will  be  requisite  imme- 
diately ,to  apply  the  composition 
already  described,  vol..  i.  p.  88; 
and  23s  of  the  present  vol.  ^ 

The 
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Tbe  Walnut  is  equally  imMaWc 
as  a  timber,  abd  as  a  fruit-tree.  Its 
wood  was  formerly  often  employed 
both  for  building  and  in  the  niann- 
fadureof  bonsebold-furniture;  but, 
being  very  brittle,  it  is  at  present 
•uperseded  by  mahogany,  and  other 
foreign  timber.  Nevertl^less,  it  i^ 
highly  prized  by  joiners  and  cabi- 
'  net-mamers;  for  tables,  gun-stocks, 
and  other  light  articles  j  as  it  is 
beautifully  veined^  and  admits  of  a 
fine  polish.  Farther,  these  trees 
are  well  calculated  for  planting 
them  in  the  borders  of  orchards  ^ 
because  their  large  spreading  heads 
shelter  the  smaller,  and  more 
weakly  fruit-lrecs,  from  the  cffc6ts 
of  boisterous  winds  :— an  infusion 
of  their  leaves  in  boiling  water,  mix- 
ed with  soap-suds,  urine,  and  |ime« 
wateri  has,  according  to  Mr.  For- 
STTu,  been  found  very  efficacious 
in  destroying  worms,  and  slugs  in 
the  ground,  as.  likewise  for  exter- 
minating inse6ts  on  trees. 

The  fruit  of  the  Walnut-tree  is 
used  at  two  di^rent  periods  of  its 
growth,  namely,  when  green,  for 
pickling,  and  in  a  ripe  state,  at  the 
dessert.  For  the  former  purpose, 
the  nuts  are  tit  in  July  or  August, 
when  they  are  about  half,  or  three- 
fourths  grown ;  but  those  only 
which  are  free  from  spots,  should 
be  sdeded,  and  plucked  off  the 
trees  carefully  by  the  hand. 

Walnuts  attain  to  maturity  in 
the  months  of  September  at^d  Oc- 
tober, when  they  arc  usually  beaten 
down  by  means  of  long  poles  j  for, 
as  this  fruit  grows  principally  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  indo- 
lent- or  timid  persons  6nd  it  too 
trot:^)]esome  to  gather  it  by  hand. 
The  former  pra6tice,  however, 
ought  to  be  relinquished ;  as  it  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of 
the  trees,  and  breakj»  qi  otherwiie 
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mnfihttes  the  yoimg  shoots :  (ie« 
sides,  the  nuts  cannot  be  easily 
preserved,  when  beaten  down  be«> 
fore  they  are  sufficiently  ripe. 

The  best  method  of  gathering 
walnuts,  is  that  of  shakhig  the 
trees  only  at  a  time  when  the  frtdt 
has  conmienced  spontaneously  to 
drop;  so  that  they  may  thus  be 
easily  obtained.  If  the  nuts  are  to 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
a  fresh  state,  they  should  first  be 
well  dried  in  an  airy  place,  then 
packed  in  boxes,  casks,  jars  or 
other  convenient  vessels,  ib  alter- 
nate layers  of  fruit,  and  fine,  clean 
sand,  that  has  been  previously  de- 
prive! of  all  moisture  by  the  sun, 
or  in  an  ovei>.  Thus,  walnuts  may 
be.  preserved  in  a  sound  state  til) 
the  approach  of  summer ;  but,  in 
case  tlie  kernels  be  shrivelled,  Mr. 
FoBSYTH  recommends  such  nuts 
to  be  immersed  in  milk  and  water, 
for  the  space  of  six  or  dght  hours, 
previously  to  being  used  j  by  which 
expedient  they  wiil  become  so  fine 
and  plump,  as  to  be  easily  divested 
of  their  internal  skin. 

There  are  two  other  species, 
namely,  the  alba,  Hickery-nnt,  or 
White  Walnut  j  and  the  nigra,  or 
Black  Walnut  Both  are  natives 
of  Virginia  5  but  their  frnit,  though 
well  flavoured,  being  very'  small, 
they  are  seldom  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain, excepting  as  timber-trees  j 
and  may  be  raised  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Common  Walnut* 
tree. 

The  properties  of  walnuts  agree- 
ing with  those  of  Almoicbs,  and 
Hazbl-nuts,  the  reader  will  re- 
vert to  the^  articles,  in  the  alpha- 
betical series. 

WALTON-WATER,    b  oh- 

tained  from  a  mineral  spring,  which 

rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Tewkesbury, 

in  the  county  of  GloiKester.    It 

contains 
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oootaiDs  a  small  portioa  of  iron 
dissolved  in  fixed-air  j  of  absorbent 
earth  combined  with  hepatic  air  3 
of  vitriolated  magnesia,  and  mu- 
^liated  mineral  allwli  j  but  the  pro- 
•  portions  of  these  constituent  parts 
have  not  been  accurately  ascer- 
tmned. 

"Walton-water  is  chiefly  effica- 
dous  in  oibstrudlions  and  other 
afFe^ons  of  the  glands  :  the  dose 
varies 'According  to  the  inveteracy 
of  the  disorder,  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances. 
This  mineral  spring,  however,  is 
seldom  resorted  to  5  though  it  pro- 
mises to  be  of  considerable  use  in 
sclrophula,  and  many  odier  dis- 
eases.—Farther  information  re- 
specting it3  component  parts,  &c. 
may  be  derived  from  Dr.  Jambs 
Johmstokb's  "  Account  of  the 
JFalton-tvater,  near  Teivkeshury,** 
8vo.  Is.  6d.  Cadell,  1787. 

WAR,  a  contest  between  two 
sovereigns,  states,  or  large  bodies 
of  people :  and  as  these  are  un- 
willing to  submit  the  decision  of 
their  differences  to  arbitration,  or 
equity,  they  generally  resort  to 
arms  for  that  purpose. 

War  is  always  a  nadonal  evil ; 
and  is  justifiable  only  in  cases  of 
lelf 'defence ',  though,  by  proper 
remonstrances,  it  might  doubtless 
in  many  instances  be  avoided,  to- 
gether with  all  its  horrors. — Like 
the  duds  between  private  indivi- 
duals, which  disgrace  civilized  Eu- 
rope, war  may  for  a  short  time 
gratify  the  rage  of  hatred,  but  it 
uniformly  fiuls  to  answer  the  end 
for  which  it  was  commenced;-— 
disappointing  the  wishes  of  the 
ambitious ;  betraying  the  interests 
©f  society  ;  in  short,  being  equally 
useless  and  distressing. 

Defensive  wars,  however,  may 
t>e Justified  by  dire  necessity;  so 
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that  the  good  wishes  of,  the  mo-  . 
derate,  and  pacific,  must  ever  at^ 
tend  such  exertions.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  art  of  war  is  an  useful 
and  necessary  pursuit;  as  its  ob« 
jed  is  to  defend  persecuted  virtue; 
to  pnnish  the  daring  aggressor ;  to 
curb  ambition ;  and  to  oppose  the 
unjust  claims  of  turbulent  neigh* 
hours :  but,  when  warfare  is  wan-* 
tonly  courted,  for  contrary  pur- 
poses, it  deserves  to  be  branded 
with  infamy ;  and,  as  Count  Tua- 
PiN  C  ^ssay  on  the  Art  of  War;') 
has  justly  observed,  if  he,  who  ^%9!i 
reduced  to  rules  the  art  of  destroy* 
in^  his  feUow-creatures,  had  no 
objed  in  view  but  to  gratify  tho 
passion  of  Princes,  he  was  a  mon- 
ster, whom  it  would  have  been  a 
duty  to  smother  at  his  birth. 

WARBLES,  in  farriery,  aie 
small,  hard  tumors  arising  on  a 
horse*8  back,  and' generally  occa- 
sioned by  the  heat,  or  fridion,  of 
the  saddle  in  travelling. 

As  these  injuries  frequently  oc- 
cur in  horses,  after  hard  joumies^ 
or  a  severe  chase,  we  would  advise 
every  person  to  whose  care  these 
noble  animals  are  entrusted,  mi- 
nutely to  examine  the  back  every 
time  when  the  saddle  is  removed. 
If  any  hardness  or  inequality  should 
be  perceived,  from  which  a  warble 
may  probably  ensue,  the  aifeded 
part  must  be  bathed  with  the  fol« 
lowing  liniment,  that  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  swelling :  Take  of  extrad  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce ;  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine,  twooz. ;  soft  water, 
half  a  pint.  Previously  to  adding 
the  water,  the  extrad  and  spirit 
should  be  well  shaken,  so  that  they 
may  be  duly  incorporated. 

WARMTH,  a  term  expressing 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

The  warming  of  houses^  in  a  cU« 
mate 
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i  60  varmble  as  that  of  Britain, 
is  an  objd^  6f  the  first  importance^ 
both  to  health  and  domestic  com- 
fort: hence,  the  invention  or  dis- 
cofcry  of  th?  most  economical  me- 
thod of  effe6ting  such  purpose,  has 
engaged  the  tmdits  of  many  able 
philosophers  and  artisans.  Having 
ah^eady  stated  several  of  their  use- 
ful contrivances,  in  the  articles 
FifCB-PLACB,  and  Stove,  we  shall 
noW  lay  before  Our  readers  the  fol- 
io wmg  Cut,  which  represents  a 
simple^  an$l  perhaps  the  least  ex- 
pensive, mode  of  communicat- 
ing warmth  from  the  kUchen-Jire, 
throughout  luMises,  maniifa6tories, 
or  other  buildings,  by  means  of 
steam. 
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A,  is  a  cojpper  furnished  with  a 
•tilli^ead,  and  fixed  over  the  lire. 

B,  a  leaden  or  copper  tube,  pro- 
ceeding fropi  the  vessel,  and  being- 
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heated  by  the  steam  of  the  boSing  ,' 
water:  it  is  carried  through  eight 
rooms  (as  delineated  in  the  figure 
above  given)  j  teaverses  that  side 
of  the  wall  where  the  phimney  is 
usually  erected  j  and  is  likewise 
provided  with  stop-cocks,  C,  C  j 
by  means  of  which  the  course  ot 
the  steam  may  be  accelerated,  or 
retarded,  at  pleasure. 

D,  is  the  spot,  at  w^iich  the 
steam  is  discharfi;ed,  after  having 
circulated  through  the  rooms. 

£,  is  a  cistern,  by  which  the 
copper  may  be  occasionally  sup- 
plied with  water. 

This  contrivance  was  proposed 
many  years  since,  by  Col.  Wil-  ^ 
LiAM  Cook  :    it  deserves    to  be 
more  generally  known,  on  account  * 
of  its  obvious  simplicity ;  uniting 
convenience   with    economy,    ia 
warming  a  number  of  rooms  by 
one  grate  :  a  considerable  saving  m 
fuel  will  thence  result,  while  the 
kitchen-fire  may,  at  the  same  tinie^ , 
be  employed  in  roasting,  or  in  any 
other   culinary  process.— See  the 
article  Room.  . 

WARTS,  are  small,  hari,  indo-  ] 
lent  excrescences,  or  tumors,  that 
liaye  a  rough  surface,  and  appear 
prmcipally  on  the  face  and  hands  of  * 
young  persons  -,  though  sometimes 
settling  on  other  parts  of  tlie  body. 
But,  if  such  deformities  occur  in 
individuals  advanced  in  years,  and^ 
'are  of  a  livid  hue,  with  a  smooth 
surface,  they  frequently  become 
CANTEHS,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Warts  dp  not,  in  general,  require 
hnmediate  attention  :  for,  unless 
painful  or  troublesome,  they  vidll, 
in  most  cases,  gradually  disappear.  .. 
Where,  however,  they  increase  in 
size,  and  are  attended  with  pain,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  them  by  a 
ligature.  Another  method*  of  ex-  J 
tirpating 
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tirpating  tbem  it  by  evulsion,  or 
plucking  them  out )  but  such  prac- 
tice is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  as  the  warts  speedily  re- 
turn. A  preferable  mode  of  era- 
dicating them,  is  by  the  application 
of  escharotics,  or  mild  cauteries ; 
for  instance,  crude  sal  ammoniac, 
which  must  be  moistened  with 
water,  and  rubbed  on  the  tumors, 
two  or  three  times  every  day ;  or 
wetting  them  with  the  liquid  salt 
of  tartar  3  spirit  of  hartsliorn,  or 
tin^re  of  Spanish  flies;  either 
of  which  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.— -Another 
mode  of  exterminating  warts,  as 
well  as  corns,  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  following  plaster :  Dis- 
solve 1  oz.  of  gum  galbanum  in  vi- 
negar ;  evaporate  the  solution  \o  a 
proper  consistence;  and  add  half 
an  ounce  of  common  tar,  2  drams 
of  simple  diachylon  plaster,  20 
grains  of  verdigrease,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  sal  ammoniac :  let  the 
two  last  ingredients  be  finely  pul- 
Terized,  and  the  whole  be  duly  in- 
corporated. Previously  to  its  ap- 
plication, the  warts  ought  to  be 
well  rubbed  with  moistened  soap, 
ag^n  dried,  and  the  plaster  renew- 
ed every  12  hours.  In  obstinate 
cases,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  internal  remedies,  and 
to  change  tlie  milk-diet  of  children, 
by  allowing  them  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  animal  food. 
WART- WORT,  Churn-staff, 

CAT*S-HILK,0rSUN-8PUR6B;  Eu-- 

phorbia  heliosoipia,  L.  an  indige- 
nous plant,  gro>*ing  in  gardens, 
corn-fields,  amt  cultivated  grounds ; 
flowering  in  July  and  August. — 
Tliis  vegetable,  though  eaten  by 
cattle  and  sheep,  imparts  to  the 
flesh  of  the  latter  animals  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  and  is  also  detKi- 
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mental  to  their  health. — ^The  milky 
juice  exuding  from  the  stalky 
tinges  paper  of  a  flne  azure-blue 
colour. 

WASHING,  in  general,  signi-» 
fies  the  cleansing  of  bodies  or  sub« 
stances  with  watet,  and  other  ab-^ 
stergent  ingredients. 

Washing  essentially  contributed 
to  cleanliness,  and  consequently  to ' 
the  preservation  of  health :  hence, 
all  persons  ought  to  be  habituated 
to  this  salutary  pra^ice,  from  their 
earliest  period  of  life.  Great  cau* 
tion,  however,  is  requisite  in  wash* 
ing  infants:  for  which  purpose,  the 
water  ought  at  first  to  be  tepid,  or 
of  a  moderate  warmth  5  then  gra- 
dually reduced  to  a  cool  tempera- 
ture; and  at  length,  it  may  be 
used  as  cold  as  the  common  at- 
mosphere of  the  season.— The  head 
and  neck  must,  farther,  be  rubbed 
during  the  whole  process,  with  a 
wet  sponge,  and,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  be  immediately 
wiped  dry  with  clean  cloths;  whica 
in  the  winter  should  be  previously 
warmed.  ■  Thus,  children  will  be 
early  inured  to  habits  of  cleanliness; 
and  the  attention  of  parents  to  this 
important  object  will  be  amply  re- 
warded. 

WASHING,  in  a  domestic  sense, 
expresses  peculiarly  the  cleansing 
of  family  linen,  by  means  of  soap 
and  alkaline  solutions. — ^Although 
we  have  referred  from  p.  30,  of  our 
first  volume,  to  this  article,  for  an 
account  of  such  vegetables  as  yield 
alkalies  or  pot-ash  3  yet,  as  these 
have  ah-eady  been  stated  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  work,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  describe  a  washing  ma-, 
chine  that  has  lately  t)een  invented 
in  Germany  3  and  which  promises 
to  be  superior  to  any  similar  con« 
trivance  hitherto  suggested. 
U  Descrip'^ 
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Description  of  a  Washing  Machine 
laielif  invented  in  Germany ^  ly 
A/.  M,  Fischer  and  Kerzio. 

(Fig.  2,  A), — a,  is  a  spdion  of 
the  washing  cylinder,  with  its  id 
ladles,  proje6ling  4  inches ;  but  of 
these*  "  *  ^r  jvit  out  inter- 
iiall/j  !d  by  the  dotted 

line  is 

c,  I  r,  which  is  on 

the  01  0  the  bottom  of 

the  c  cans  of  an  iron 

cross  with  screws  ot 

liails  \\t  beam  e,  so  as 

to  ht  upheld  in  the  four  excavated 
columns  or  posts  f,fff,ff  by  the 
lever  ^r^  and  to  be  either  raised  or 
lowered,  and  afterwards  secured 
by  the  pins  A,  h,  according  to  the 
greatfer  or  lesis  depth  of  water. 

f,  the  cistern,  at  tlifc  sides  of 
whipii  the  fbur  posts  arc  firmly  in- 
ier^ed. 

(^ig.  2,  B.).  A  bird's-eye  view 
of  tte  machine.  '  The  laths  be- 
tween the  ladles  rti^y  be  here  dis- 
tin6Uy  seen,  together  with  tlie 
roller,  c,  c,  as  it  rests  on  the  beam 
or  supporter  e,  e,  c,  e,  and  is  secur- 
^Iby  a  cap,  K. 

/,  the  boarded  floor  above  the 
cistern  or  reservoir  of  water,  on 
which  the  person  stands,  when  the 
c>'linder  is  to  be  placed  higher  or 
lower. 

l&y  means  of  this  excellent  con- 
trivance, we  understand  from  the 
inventots,  by  whom  it  was  first 
used  for  clfansing  the  felts  in  an 
extensive  paper-mill,  that  from  14 
to  18  shirts  may  be  completely 
washed  within  one  hour ;  and  that 
die  fri6tion  is  far  less  than  in  per- 
forming that  operation  by  the 
b:\nd  3  while  the  foul  water  is  not 
sillier cd  to  flow  back  into  the 
linen,  but  is  continually  renewed. 
M  Lible-cloths,  &:c.  happen  to  be 
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greasy,  they  must  be  whirled  round 
in  the  machine  for  the  space  of 
from  20  to  30  minutes ;  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  them  ont ; 
and,  after  rubbing  them  well  with 
soap,  to  expose  them  again  to  the 
a6lion  of  the  engine  for  half  an* 
hour,  whfen  they  will  be  found 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Fine  linen 
may  be.  inclosed  in  a  bag,  and 
washed  in  a  similar  manner,  so  'ds 
to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by 
friction.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  which  ought  to  l>c  atridlly 
attended  to';  hahicly,the  agita- 
tion of  the  water  should  riot  be  ioo 
violent;  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  foul  linen  must  be  thrown  in  at 
a  time,  in  order  to  amount  lo  such 
weight  as  will  cause  it  to  descend, 
after  having  been  carried  to  the  u|>- 
permost  part  of  the  cyliuddr.  The' 
only  obstacle  to  the  general  ioti^ 
du6tion  of  thi?^  machine  is,  that  it 
dannot  be  adopted  in  those  situa- 
tions wLrch  are  not  provided  with 
a  current  or  stream  of  water  to 
wWk  it  J-  but,  wherever  a  brook  or 
rivulet  bccurs,  such  apparatus  will 
be  found  highly  serviccaWe  in 
work-houses,  great  schools,  prisons, 
and  hospitals,  not  less  than  in  jni- 
vate  farrtilics ;  as  200  shirts  may  be 
washed  by  one  person  In  the  spac^ 
of  12  hours.  It  may  be  ercifted 
in  a  mill-reach,  so  as  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  imfmediate'pressure 
of  the  water;  or,  by  ronnedting 
its  mechanism  with  \^e  main  cy- 
linder of  the  water-wheel. 

WASP,  or  Vespa,  L.  a  genus 
of  inse6ts  compnsing  139  species,, 
three  of  which  only  are  natives  of 
Britain. 

1.  The  Crahro,     See  Hornet. 

2.  The  Vulgaris,  or  Common 
Wasp,  is  from  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length  :  it  i< 
divided  into  three  classes)  namely, 

tlie 
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the  queenSy  or  female^,  >*rbich  are 
furnished  with  stings»  and  are  much 
larger  than  any  other  wasp,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  eggs  they 
contain.  The  males  are  less  than 
the  queens,  and  are  not  provided 
with  stings  :  the  number  of  these 
two  classes  is  nearly  equal  in  a 
ntet,  amounting  in  general  to  200 
or  300.  The  mules  are  principally 
employed  in  constru^ing  the  nests, 
and  in  providing  the  other  wasps ' 
and  the  young  insets  with  food  : 
like  the  females,  titey  are  furnished 
with  long  stings. 

The;  common  wasps  build  their 
Dests  in  the  ground^  where  the 
females  deposit  their  eggs  singly  : 
these  are  hatched  in  the  spriug  j 
and,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks, 
the  young  inseds  pass  through  4be 
diflerent  states  of  larvae  or  grubs, 
and  of  cbrysalids ;  when  they  be- 
come perfect  wasps.  The  mules 
come  first  into  existence  j  ioimedi- 
atcly  enlarge  the  hole ;  and  form 
the  nest  with  fibres  of  wood,  leaves, 
&c.  5  they  feed  the  young  males 
ansi  females  (more  judiciously  than 
some  human  parents)  adapting  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  such  pro- 
vision to  the  weakness  of  their 
Stomachs.  This  food  consists,  first 
of  the  juices  extw^ed  from  fruits  , 
and  meat,  but  afterwards  of  the . 
bodies  of  insets.  As  soon  as  each 
wasp  acquires  sufficient  strength, 
it  flies  into  the  fields,  and  gardens, 
where  the  fniit  is  plundered,  and 
becs-are  killed,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  their  honey.  Simitar  de- 
predations are  committed  through- 
out the  adimner  ;  but,  in  the  month . 
of  O^ober,  when  tl>eir  supply  be- 
gins to  diminish,  the  males  and 
mules  attack  the  newly-hatched 
iuseds  of  their  own  species,  and 
destroy  them,,  together  with  the 
larvae,  chrysalids,  and  eggs :   tfaey 
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then  fall  upon  orte  another,  tilUhe 
frost  and  r^in  eKtetminate  nearly 
the  whole,  excepting  a  fi^w  fe- 
males ;  which,  in  the  ensuing  spring  ^ 
lay 'new  eags,  and  thus  become  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  progeny ; 
as  a  nest  of  wasps,  towards  autunui^ 
consists  of  from  14  to  15,000 
cells. 

3.  The  codrBata,  qt  SmaI;L 
Wa»p,  is  about  half  an  inch  lopg? 
it  is  hatched  like  the  precediqg 
species,  with  which  its  habits  al^ 
correspond.  The  nests  of  the  Sm^U 
Wasps  are  construfted  of  woody 
fibres,  reduced  to  a  fine  substance 
resembling  paper :  they  are  of  ait 
oval  form  3  being  suspended  fi-om 
the  branches  of  trees  j  and  covered 
with  a  kind  of  varnish,  that  renders 
tl»em  impenetrable  to  water. 

Wasps  are  not  only  destru^ve 
to  grapes,  peaches,  and  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  fruit,  but  also*  to 
bees  5  the  hives  of  which  they  at- 
tack and  plunder,  frequently  com- 
pelling those  industrious  inserts  to 
•  change  their  habitation.  To  pre- 
vent such  depredations,  Mr.  Fok- 
sYTH  recommends  several  phials, 
or  small  bottles,  to  be  prepared, 
towards  the  time  when  the  wasp^ 
appear.  These  vessels  Qj;e  to  be 
filled,  half  or  three  parts  full,  with 
a  mixture  consisting  of  the  lees  of 
beer  or  wine,  and  the  sweepings  of 
sugar,  or  the  dregs  of  molasses: 
next,  they  must  be  suspended  by 
yellow  pack-thread,  on  nails  driven 
into  difi'erent  parts  of  garden- wails^ 
so  as  to  reach  nearly  the  bottom. 
When  the  bottles  are  filled  witk 
insets,  the  liquor  must  b^  pourpd 
into  auother  vessel,  and  the  wasps 
crushed  on  the.  ground. — Should 
the  weather  prove  very  hot,  so  that 
these  marauders  become  vei*y  iiu- 
noerous,  and  will  not  enter  ^le 
glas$e&  exposed  for  their  xecoptloa, 
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Mr.  P.  dire£b  them  to  be  toadsed 
on  the  back  with  a  little  oil,  when 
they  will  instantly  fall  down ;  their 
bodies  acquiring  a  black  or  green 
coloar;  and,  ,the  lateral  pores 
throadi  which  they  breathe,  being 
closea  up  by  the  oil^  they  conse- 
quently perish. 

As  the  proper  remedies  fci"  pro- 
caring  relief  m  the  painful  sensa- 
tion arising  from  the  sting  of  these 
inseds,  are  similar  to  Uibse  cm- 
ployed  for  the  SHng  of  Bees,  we 
refer  the  reader  tovd.i.  pp.23 1-32. 
If,  however,  any  wasps  be  acciden- 
tally swallowed  in  beer,  or  other 
liquor,  a  small  portion  of  honey, 
vinegar,  and  sweet-oil,  may  be 
niixai  together ;  a  tea-spoontul  of 
which  should  be  frequently  taken  j 
till  the  pain  and  inflammation  abate. 
The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  has 
been  fully  proved  by  experience. 

Wastb  Lands.    See  Land. 

Watch.    See  Timk-piece. 

Watchfulness.  See  Wak- 
ing. 

WATER,  a  transparent  flujd, 
destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell : 
it  was  formerly  considered  as  one 
of  the  four  elements :  whefi  per- 
fedly  pure,  it  does  not  spontaneously 
undergo  any  perceptible  change; 
remains  liquid  m  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  ;•  be- 
comes soHd,  at  32  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer;  and  Is 
converted  into  vapour,  at  212* ; 
t>ut  resumes  its  fluidity,  on  being 
reduced  to  any  intermediate  degree. 

Water  is  capable  of  dissolvitig 
most  of  the  natural  bodies,  and 
particulariy  salts ;  while  it  consti* 
tutes  a  material  pact  both  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Till  the  latter  end  of  the  18th 
century,  water  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  simple  element,  which 
night,  by  repeated  disttUation,  be 
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converted  into  earth:  it  b  no#, 
however,  demonstrated  to  be  a 
compound. 

Water  may  be  divided  into  two 
genera]  classes,  namely,  saitHe,  and 
fresh.  The  former  is  derived  from 
the  difleroit  seas  which  sarroand 
the  globe:  it  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  common  salt,  magnesia, 
&c. — See  Sba-watbk. 

Fresh  water  may,  £uilior»  be  di- 
vided into  atmospheric,  which  in« 
eludes  hail,  rain,  and  snow-water, 
and  also  dew ;  stagnant,  such  as 
that  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes ; 
and  running,  which  comprehends 
spring,  well,  and  river-water.  To 
these  may  be  added  Minbkal 
Waters,  being  impregnated  vnth 
various  earthy  and  metallic  ingre- 
dients, from  whkh  they  derive  pe- 
culiar properties.  Explicit  direc- 
tions for  analyzing  them,  have  becQ 
given  in  vol.'ii.  m.  213-15. 

Wato*  is  one  of  the  most  usefiil 
elements  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  in  rural  and  do- 
mestic economy :  hence,  various 
machines  have  been  invented,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  and  diflusing 
this  salutary  fluid  :--che  fbilowing 
contrivances  deserve  particular  no- 
tice. 

The  machine,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed figure  will  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea,  was  executed  at  Oultoo, 
in  Cheshire,  by  Mr.  WHiTEHUtsT, 
for  the  service  <tf  a  brcwhouse,  and 
other  oflkes,  belonging  to  Philip 
Egerton,  Esq.  Its  design  is,  to 
raise  water  by  the  mcmentum,  or 
force  which  this  fluid  acquires  wheo 
confined :  it  having  efie^ially  an- 
swered the  purpose,, we  have  beea 
induced  to  give  a  description  ci  its 
constituent  parts,  from  the  65th 
vol.  of  the  •' PhilosophicalTransaC' 
tions  of  the  Hovat  Society,**  for 
1774. 
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A,  represents  the  original  reser* 
▼oir^  or  sprii^  3  the  upper  surface 
cf  which  corresponds  with  the  ho* 
rizontal  line  B,  C,  and  also  with 
the  bottom  o^  the  reservoir,  K. 

D,  the  main-pipe,  which  is  If 
inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  200 
yards  in  length. 

£,  is  a  branch'pipe  of  similar  di- 
mensions, for  the  use  of  the  kitchen- 
offices. — ^Mr.  Whitbhubst  ob- 
serves, that  these  offices  are  situ- 
ated 18  or  20  feet,  at  the  least,  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  reservoir, 
A,  and  that  the  cock,  F,  is  about 
16  feet  below  it. 

G,  represents  a  valve-box ;  and 
g  exhibits  the  valve. 

H,  is  an  air-vessel. 

o,  o,  represent  the  ends  of  the 
maiuTpipe,  which  are  inserted  in 
the  air-vesael,  and  are  bent  down- 
wards, to  prevent  the  air  from  be- 
ing driven  out,  when  the  water  is 
forced  into  it. 

W,  denotes  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Mr.WHiTBHUBST  remarks  that, 
as  water  discharged  from  an  aper^- 
tore  beneath- a  pressure  of  16  feet 
perpendicular  iieiffht,  n^oves  at  the 
J4i$  of  92  feet  in  one  sccpnd  of. 


time,  its  velocity  from  the  cock,  F, 
will  be  in  a  similar  ratio.  And, 
though  the  aperture  of  such  cock 
be  not  nearly  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  pipe,  D,  yet  the  pressure 
of  the  fliud  contained  in  the  pipe 
will  be  very  considerable  :  so  that 
if  a  column  of  water,  200  yards 
high,  be  thus  set  in  motion,  and 
then  suddenly  stopped  by  the  cock, 
F,  its  great  force  will  open  the ' 
valve,  g  3  and  condense  the  air  in 
the  box,  H,  as  often  as  the  water 
is  drawn  from  the  cock.  This  con- 
densation was  sufficient  to  force 
the  water  into  the  reservoir,  K, 
and  even  to  burst  the  vessel,  H, 
within  a  few  months  after  its  first 
construdioQ  3  though  it  was  made 
of  sheet-lead,  in  the  proportion  of 
9  or  10 lbs.  to  1  square  foot  3  and 
was  apparently  very  firm.  Hence 
it  may  be  rationally  concluded,  that 
the  impetus  of  the  water  Ls  far  su- 
perior to  the  simple  pressure  of  the 
column,  I,  K ;  and  is  therefore 
equal  to  a  greater  resistance  (if  it 
were  required)  than  a  pressure  of 
four  or  lavQ  feet  perpendicular., 
height. 

This   ingenious  contrivance   is^ 
now  applied  to  a  variety  of  ma* 

Ud  cUnery; 
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chineiy,   by  the    ps    *    * 

THBW    BOULTON,    I 

near  Birmingham  j 
a  patent  in  Decembei 
improved  apparatus, 
of  l^ising  water  and  < 
Mr.  B.  has  substitui 
cocks,  and  manufe6) 
of  such  materials,  as  a 
prevent  accidents  fro 
For  a  more  specifi 
these  improvements 
vrill  consult  the  9t] 
"  Repertory  of  Arts 
they  are  illustrated 
gravings. 

The  following  ma( 
construded  on  the 
HiBRo's  Fountain,  i 
jed  of  a  plate  in  I 
admirable  work,  cnt 
hgia  :**  it  is  designs 
tcr  to  a  great  pcrpen 
fcff  the  irrigation  of 
situations  as  have  th 
a  small  fall. 


€,  b,  is  the  stream  of  water.  tity    of   water,    which   may    be 

h,  e,  c,  represents  the  water-fall,  computed  to  be  about  4  gallons 

ttipposed  tobe  lOfeet.  each. 

d,  e,  are  two  leaden  or  iron-  /,  g^  k,  i,  k,  ly  arc  leaden  vessels^ 

vessete^  containing  a  certain  quau-  each'faolding  abont  2  quarts. 
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0,  p,  two  cocks,  each  of  which 
passes  through  two  pipes,  openiDg 
Che  one  and  closing  the  other. 

q,  r,  is  a  water 'lalance,  that 
moves  on  its  centre  s,  and  by 
which  the  two  cocks  o,  and  jb,  are 
alternately  turned. 

t,  u,  and  w,  x,  are  two  air-pipes 
of  lead,  both  internally  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 

y,  Z'y  y,  %)  y,  xj  are  water- 
pipes,  each  being  one  inch  in  dia- 
.  meter. 

The  pipe  i,  c,  c,  is  always  full 
from  the  stream  cl,  h-:  the  small 
cisterns  g,  i,  I,  and  the  large  one  d, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  previ- 
ously filled  with  water.  The  fluid 
may  then  may  be  admitted  by  turn- 
ing the  cock  0,  through  tlie  pipe 
c,  e,  into  the  large  .cistern  e.  This 
water.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks,  will 
press  the  air,  confined!  in  the  cis- 
tern e,  up  the  airrpipe  w,  x,  and 
will  force  the  fluid  out  of  the  cis- 
terns g,i,  i,  into  those  marked  ^, 
k,  and  C— At  the  same  time,  by 
opening  B,  the  water  and  condens- 
ed air,  which  previously  existed  in 
the  large  cistern  (/,  and  in  the  smaller 
ones  marked  f,  h,  k,  will  be  dis- 
charged at  B. — After  a  short  time, 
the  water- balance,  y,  r,  >^  will  turn 
the  cocks,  and  exclude  tt^e  water, 
while  it  opens  the  p^posite  ones.;, 
the  cisterns, yi  h,  h]  are  ethptied  in 
their  turns  by  Gie  condensed  air 
from  the  cistern,  dy  as  thfe  w,ater 
progressively  enters  the  fettct  frojlj 
the  pipe,  h,  c. 

In  the  year  1783,, an  excellent 
engine  was  eredSed  at  Windsor,  bv 
the  commaiid  of  His  Majesty, 
for  the  purpose  of  teising  water 
from  a  deep  well,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Castle.    It  consists 
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Simply  of  a  grooved  wheel,  3  feet  in 
diameter^  which  is  fixed  on  an 
axis  that  revolves  horizontally  over 
the  well :  an  endless  rope,  su^« 
ciently  long  to  reach  into  the  wa- 
ter, is  passed  over  the  wheel.  Far- 
tlier,  a  winch  is  attached  to  on^ 
end  of  the  axis,  by  means  of  which 
it  may  be  turned ;'  and,  on  its  op- 
posite extremity,  there  is  another 
^heel,  weighted  with  lead,  that 
a6ts  as  a  fly,  and  serves  to  increase 
the  velocity.     W*  "eel  is 

turned,  every  pa  pe  is 

drawn    through  and 

ascends  to  the  ti  with 

it  a  considerable  '  that 

fluid :    thus,    by  re  of 

the    rope   on  th  uring 

its  revolution,    tl  dis- 

charged into  a  c  d  for 

its  reception. — ^T!  t  was 

suggested  by  a  sagacious  manner  5 
and  so  remarkable  is  thle  facility 
with  which  the  whole  may  be 
worked,  that,  though  the  well  is 
nearly  200  feet  in  depth,  the 
machine  may .  be  turned  by  one 
hand,  and^sufficient  water  \yb  raised 
to  fill  .^  pipe  5  the  diameter  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  rope. 
In  those  situations,  where  it 
is  ad  ot)je6t  of  some  importance  ^ 
to  raise  water  to  the  height  of 
a  few  feet,  by  the  power  of 
the  .  wind,  for  the  purpose  of 
druining  morasses,  or  of  water" 
ing  lands  on  a  higher  level ;  we 
conceive  the  horizontal  wind-mill, 
with  a  centrifugal  pump,  to  be 
a  most  pseful  machine :  we  have 
therefore  annexed  a  representa- 
tion of  it,  similar  to  that  given 
by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  the  work 
above  quoted. 

U4 
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The  machine  here  deitoeated, 
consists  of  a  windmill-tail,  whieh 
is  {daced  in  an  horizontal  diredtion, 
timilar  to  that  of  a  smoke-jack^ 
and  b  surrounded  by  an  odagon 
tower.  The  diyerging  rays  of  such 
tower,  a,  b,  a,  h,  if  on  a  small 
scale,  may  be  made  of  deals  two 
inches  in  thickness;  but,  on  a  large 
plan,  they  should  be  constructed  of 
biick-work.  These  upright  pillars 
are  conne^ed  by  means  of  oblique 
boards,  represented  at  A,  B,  which 
are  placed  horixontatly  ^ra  pillar 
to  pillar,  with  respeft  to  their 
length',  and  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, with  regard  to  their  breadth  -, 
«o  as  to  form  a  complete  odagon, 
including  the  horizontal  windmill- 
sail  near  the  top:— as  die  wind 
strikes  against  any  of  sudi  boards, 
from  whatever  quarter,  it  is  bent 
upwards,  and  then  a^  upon  the 
horizontal  wind-sail.  Farther, these 
boards  may  either  be  fixed  in  their 
respe6Hye  situations;  or  be  made 
to  turn  upon  an  axb  a  little  beneath 
their  centres  of  gravity,  so  as  to 
dose  themselves  on  that  side  of  the 
oAagon  tower,  which  is  most  dis<- 
tant  from  the  wind. 

Below  the  shaft  oi  the  wind-sail, 
a  centrifugal  pump  is  fixed,  with 
two  arms,  as  represented  at  C,  D. 
It  consists,  simply,  of  an  ered, 
bored  trunk,  or  of  *a  leaden  cylin- 
der, furnished  with  two  opposite 
arms,  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom ; 
which  is  so  construi^ed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  water ;  and 
Another  valve  at  the  extremity  of 
each  arm,  for  excluding  the  access 
of  air  above  the  current  of  the  Wa- 
ter, while  the  latter  flows  out. 

€,  c,  c,  c,  a  circular  trough  for 
the  reception  of  the  streams  from 
C  and  D,  to  convey  them  to  those 
aituations  wbpre  the  water  ma^  be 
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In  December,  1783,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bax- 
MAH,  foi^  his  invention  of  a  water- 
cocfc  upon  a  new  constru^ion.  His 
privilege  is  now  expired  j  but,  as 
the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds 
could  be  explained  only  t>y  the  aid 
of  an  engraving,  we  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  1  St  vol.  of  the  "  Reper* 
^0^  of  Arts"  &c. 

Another  patent  was  obtained,  in 
January,  J  791,*  by  Mr.  JosnTii 
BaooKS,  for  his  invention  of  a 
buoyant  madline,  calculated  to 
raise  water  from  a  lower  to  a  high- 
er level,  without  the  aid  either  of 
fire  or  of  wind,  and  without  taking 
any  water  from  the  uppermost  le^ 
vel : — the  curious  readef  will  find  a 
particular  description  of  this  con* 
trivande,  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  woi1[. 
above  quoted. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &a 
adjudged  their  silver  medal  to  Mr« 
H.  Sarjbamt,  of  Whitehaven^ 
Cumberland,  for  a  Machine  for 
rtdsing  Water ^  of  winch  we  have 
given  an  engraving. 

This  engine  was  eie6led  at  Irton* 
Hall,  which  is  situated  on  an  ascent 
of  Go  or  61  feet  perpendicular 
height :  at  the  foot  of  this  deva* 
rion,  about  140  yards  distant  front 
the  offices,  there  runs  a  small 
stream  of  water ;  and,  in  order  to 
procure  a  constant  supply  of  that 
necessary  fluid,  the  obje^  was  to 
raise  such  stream  to  the  house,  for 
culinary  and  domestic  uses.  With 
this  view,  a  dam  was  formed  at  a 
short  distance  above  the  current, 
so  as  to  cause  a  fall  of  about  four 
fcfct :  the  water  was  then  am- 
duded  through  a  wooden  tron^» 
into  which  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  was  in- 
serted, and  part  of  which  is  de- 
Jilneated  sx  A. 

Th« 
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Tbe  stjseam  df  this  pipe  is  cHreAed 
in  such  a  maoner  as  to  run  luto  the 
bucket  B,  when  the  latter  is  ele* 
vated }  but,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
descend,  the  stream  passes  over  it, 
and  flows  progressively  to  supply  the 
-wooden  trough  or  well,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stands  the  forcing- pump 
C,  bang  three  inches  in  diameter. 

D,  is  an  iron  cylinder,  attached 
Ao  the  pump-rod,  which  passes 
though,  it ;  such  cvlioder  is  filled 
with  lQa4»s^(i  weighs  about  240lbs. 
This  power  works  the  pump,  and 
forces  the  water  to  ascend  to  the 
bouse,  through  a  pipe,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  apd  which  is  420  feet 
in  length.  . 

At  £,  is  fixed  a  cord,  which# 
wh^.  the  bucket  approacbea  to 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  itf 
lowest  projedion,  extends,  and 
opens  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  through  wliich  the  water  is 
discharged. 

The  machine,  here  described, 
had  at  the  timeof  Mr.SABJBANTS 
communication  te  the  Society  above 
mentioned,  bewi  six  months  in 
use,  and  fully  answered  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed. — 
The  artisans  employed  were  a 
plumber,  blacksmith,  and  carpen- 
ter :  iIkj  whole  expence,  exclusive 
of  the  pump  and  pipes,  did  not 
exceed  5\. 

Tl^  latest  contrivance,  witliin 
our  knowledge,  for  facilitating  the 
motion  of  machinery,  is  the  un- 
derskot  water-wheel,  invented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Besant,  of  Bromp* 
tonj  on  whose  widow,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
he.  in  1801,  conferred  a  reward 
pf  ten  guineas :  and,  as  it  pro- 
inises  to  be  of  great  service  in  many 
situations,  we  have  ^ven  a  repre- 
sentation oi'njL, , in  Phkte  IT;,  ftx  the 
Supplement. 
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Beserifiitk  rf  Ihe  laie  Mr,  Bk« 
8AKT*s  UndBTskoi  Wkter-wheeL 

Fig.  I,  a, — A,  represents  the  bo- 
dy of  the  water- wheel,  which  is 
boU^^w,  in  the  form  of  a  drum,  and 
is  so  construded,  as  to  resist  the 
admission  of  water. 

fi,  is  the  axis  on  which  the  wheel 
turns. 

C,  The  fioat'hoards,  plajped  oo 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  each  of 
which  is  fijraly  fi^ed  to  its  rim^ 
and  to  the  body  of  the  drum,  in  a^ 
oblique  diredion. 

D,  is  the  reservoir,  that  contaiuf 
the  water. 

E,  the  pen-stock,  for  regulating 
the  quantity  of  water,  which  runs 
to  the  wheeL 

F,  represents  the  current^  that 
has  passed  such  wheel. 

f^^'  1«  ^,  is  a  front  view  of  the 
water-wheel,  exhibiting  the  oblique 
direction,  in  which  the  float-boards 
C,  are  placed  on  the  face  of  the 
wheel. 

In  the  common  water-wheeli^ 
more  than  lialf  th^  quantity  p^that 
fluid  passes  from  the  gate  through 
the  wheel,  without  affording  it  any 
assistance  :  the  a^on  of  the  floats 
is  resisted  by  the  incumbent  atmos- 
phere, at  the  moment  when  these 
leave  the  suriace  of  the  /aii- 
fvater-,  and,  as  a  similar  propor- 
tion of  water  with  that  which 
passed  between  the  floats  at  tlie 
Iiead,  necessarOy  flows  between 
theni  at  the  tail,  the  motion  of  tlie 
wheel  is  greatly  iqipeded.  Oo  tlie 
contrary,  1^  Mr.  Bbsant's  con- 
trivance, no  water  can  pass,  ex- 
cepting that  which  ads  with  all  its 
force  on  the  extremity  of  the  wheel : 
and,  as  the  floa,t!s  emerge  from  the 
water,  in  an  oblique  fUreSHon,  the 
weight  of  the  atmospliere  is  thus 
prevented  from  taking  any  efle6t. 
Altlioligh 
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Aithoagh  his  new  wheel  is  consi* 
derably  heavier  than  .  those  con- 
stru6ted  on  the  old  plan^  yet  it  re- 
volves more  easily  on  its  axis  ^  the 
water  having  a  tendency  to  float  it. 
Lastly,  repeated  experiments  have 
proved  Mr.  Bbsant*s  wheel  to  be 
so  decidedly  superior,  that,  when 
working  in  deep  tail-water,  it  will 
carry  weights  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one ;  on  which  account  it 
will  be  particularly  serviceable  to 
tide- mills. 

The  extensive  utility  of  waler, 
for  irrigating  land)  imparting  mo- 
tion to  machinery;  and  for  cold 
or  tepid  bathing,  &c.  is  too  well 
known  to  require  farther  explana- 
tion :  we  shall,  therefore,  confine 
oar  attention  to  an  account  of  its 
properties  when  taken  intemalfy  -, 
and  conclude  with  stating  the  ny>st 
approved  methods  of  preserving 
this  ssrfutary  fluid,  during  long  voy- 
ages j  and  of  recovering  its  purity, 
when  it  has  casually  become  cor- 
rupted o»  putrid. 

As  a  constant  beverage  with 
meals,  water  is  certainly  preferable 
to  any  other  liquid :  nor  has  any 
case  been  recorded,  in  which  tiie 
daily  use  of  this  harmless  fluid  has 
been  productive  of  detrimental  ef- 
ft&s.  Its  relative  salubrity,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties which  it  possesses ;  on  the  va- 
rious animal,  vegctablft,  or  mineral 
particles,  with  which  it  may  be  im- 
pr^nated,  and  the  places  whence 
It  is  procured.  Thus,  the  water 
from  Springs,  being  conveyed  and 
flltred  through  difl^rent  layers  of 
stone,  sand,  &c.  before  it  arrives  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  much 
purer  than  most  other  waters.  The 
transparency  of  that  obtained  from 
m^ls,  varies  according  to  the  strata 
of  earth  through  which  it  rises ; 
tint  the  most  wholesome  fluid  it 
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derived  from  sandy  soils,  where  it 
has  undergone  a  perfed  flltratioow 
The  water  of  lakes  ^nd  ponds,  in 
general,  has  similar  properties  with 
that  of  rivers  (seevol.  iii.  p.  496); 
but,  being  less  agitated,  it  acquires 
a  greater  degree  of  impurity,  and 
is  consequently  unfit  for  culina- 
ry purposes ;  though,  on  account 
of  its  softness,  it  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed  in  washing  li- 
nen*— Bain-water  colle^ed  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  <^  marshes,  or 
of  mines,  especially  during  the 
summer,  is  likewise  impure:  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  used  solely 
for  cleaning  houses,  or  linen,  an4 
watering  gardens.  The  fluid, 
obtained  by  dissolving  snow,  t* 
somewhat  purer;  and  hail-wttttr 
has  still  few^  extraneous  particles, 
in  consequence  of  its  coi^eaJing  in 
the  air  -,  so  that  it  cannot,  during 
its  descent,  combine  with  noxious 
ingredients. 

As  die  health  of  mankind  mate* 
rially  depends  on  the  wholesome<« 
ness  of  the  water  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  human  body,  by  food 
and  drink,  diflerent  expedients  have 
been  devised,  for  preserving  it  in  a 
state  of  purity,  especially  im  lox^ 
voyages.  Hence,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  add  a  small  quan« 
tiiy  of  lime  to  every  cask  of  water. 
Dr.  Butler  (in  his  Essay  quoted 
p.  44  of  the  present  volume),  ad- 
vises 4  oz.  of  fine,  dear  pearl-ash 
to  be  dlssdved  in  100  galk)ns  of 
fresh  watcc,  and  the  cask  to  bo 
closed  in  the  usual  mannep.  The 
proportion  of  the  pearl-ash  may  be 
increased  or  dimini^ed,  according 
to  circumstances.  As  an  instance 
of  its  efiicacy.  Dr.  B.  relates,*  that 
he  put  1  oz.  of  such  alkali  into 
a  cask  containing' 25  gallons  of 
Thames- water,  and  suffered  it  t^ 
stand  for  upwards  of  a  Vear  aiid  a 

half. 
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Iu)f,  opening  it  otioe  in  4  months  ; 
when  he  found  it  pcrfcdly  sweet. 
He  addi,  that  he  afterwards  qsmI 
some  of  this  preserved  flaid  for 
boiling  Peasb  and  Burgoo;  that 
it  made  the  former  as  soft,  and  an- 
swered the  different  culinary  pur- 
poses as  well,  as  water  newty 
drawn  from  rivers. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "Rap- 
port  General  des  Traveuix  de  la  So- 
cieie  PMlomaHque  de  Paris,"  we 
meet  with  a  Memoir  by  M.  Vau- 
auBLiH,  on  several  means  of  pre- 
'  serving  water,  on  long  voyages.— 
With  this  view,  the  inside  of  the 
casks  was  washed  with  lime-water, 
which  changed  into  a  calcareous 
carbonate,  and  thus  eife^ally  pre- 
vented putrefeddoo.  The  same  de- 
sirable objed  may  be  attained,  by 
adding  a  small  portion  of  vitriolic 
acid  and  of  alkali,  to  every  cask ; 
which  will  preserve  the  water  in  a 
pire  and  sidubrious  state,  for  at 
least  12  months.  Charcoal  has 
also  proved  to  be  eminently  adapt- 
ed to  such  parpose :  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  employing  this 
substance,  is  that  of  charring  the 
inner  surface  of  the  staves,  pre- 
viously to  construding  the  casks. 

The  latest  method  of  preserving 
fresh  water  in  a  sweet  state,  at  a 
great  distance  from  land,  is  that 
communicated  to  the  Society  for 
the.  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
in  1800,  by  Samvbl  Bbhtham, 
Esq.  and  for  which  he  was  pre- 
sented with  thfetir  gold  medal.  It 
consists  simply  in  stowing  water 
in  wooden  cases  or  tanks,  lined 
with  metallic  plates,  known  under 
the  name  of  tinned  copper'sheets ; 
the  joinings  of  such  cases  being 
carefully  soldered,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter cannot  find  the  least  access  to 
the  wood.  These  tanks  may  be 
naniifiidm'ed  of  any  s)iape  adapt* 
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ed  to  tfie  hold  of  the  ship,  and  tfacte 
contain  any  quandty  of  water ;  sa 
that  considerate  stofvage-room  mar 
be  saved  on  bosrd  of  vessels,  which 
i»  at  present  occupied  by  the  casks. 
—In  jtistice  to  Mr.  Bent  ham  we 
add,  that  two  tanks  of  water  thus 
preserved,  were  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Soci<fty ;  and, 
though  they  had  been  three  years 
and  a  halfai  sea,  the  fluid  was  per- 
fedly  sweet,  wholesome,  and  fit 
for  any  culinary  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  water  has 
become  putrid,  it  may  be  divested 
of  its  pernicious  properties,  by 
the  process  recommended,  vd.  i. 
p.  37  j  by  bdling,  or  by  distilla- 
don;  and  by  filtering  it  through 
the  machines  ddinoated  and  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Filtration  -, 
or  through  Mr.  Colli bsl's  patent 
vessels  for  purifying  oil  and  other 
liquids ;  a  specification  of  which 
is  given  in  the  lOth  vol.  of  the 
"  Repertory  vf  Arts,"  &c.  and  il- 
lustrated  with  a  Plate. 

In  Odober,  1790,  a  patent  was 
grantedtoMrs.  Johanna  Hbmpbl, 
for  her  invention  of  a  composition  ^ 
which,  on  being  formed  into  ves- 
sels, is  said  to  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  filtering  water  or  other  li^ 
quids,  in  a  cheaper,  more  easy,  and 
expeditious  manner,  than  could  be 
efieded  by  any  other  preparation. 
The  proportions  of  the  materials, 
employed  for  this  purpose,' vary  , 
according  to  the  size  of  the  basons,, 
or  jars  to  be  manutadured.  Thus, 
for  vessels  intended  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  water  not  exceeding 
one  gallon,  four  parts  of  tobacco- 
pipe  clay  must  be  incorporated  with 
ntne  parts  of  coarse  sea,  river,  drift, 
or  pit-sand,  and  worked  on  a  pot- 
ter's-wheel into  any  form,  as  fancy 
or  convenience  may  dired.  But,- 
as  the  oo^positioQ  thus  prepared,  i» 

apt 
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wpt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  if  it  be 
iRrrought  into  basons,  ike.  of  a 
larger  capacttv*,  the  patentee  re- 

'  commends  sucn  vessels  to  be  raanu- 
fadured  of  equal  parts  of  the  clay 
and  sand  above  mentioned.  She 
ferther  states  othor  proportions  of 
clay,  loam,  &c.  whico  may  be  em- 
pk^ed  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bason  or  other  vessel;  and  for  a 
specification  of  which,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  2d  vol.  of  the  "  Be- 
pcriorj/  of  Arts,'*  tec. 

To  conclude  this  important  snb- 
jed,  we  shall  state  a  few  other 
simple  metluxls  of  restoring  putrid 
water  to  its  original  purity. 

Dr.  Lino  direds  a  small  cask, 
open  at  both  ends,  to  be  placed 
within  a  larger  vessel,  the  head  of 
which  has  been  taken  out :  clean 
sand  and  gravel  are  then  to  be  put 
into  both  vessels,  so  that  the  level 
of  the  sand  in  the  inner  cask  be 
higher  than  the  bed  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  «»the  two 
barrels  ;  sufficient  room  being  left 
lor  pouring  in  the  water.     A  cock 

•  should'  now  be  placed  in  the  ex- 
ternal cask,  above  the  gravel  or 
sadd ;  and  somewhat  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  materials,  in  the 
interior  vessel.  The  water  is  poured 
in,  at  tlie  top  of  the  cask  last  men- 
tioned ;  it  sinks  through  the  mass 
of  sand;  and,  after  passing  through 
the  bed  in  the  intervening  space, 
it  ascends,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn 
off  perl'edly  sweet  and  clear:— 
when  the  surface  of  the'gravel  be- 
comes loaded  with  impurities,  it 
should  be  removed,  and  fresh  sand 
be  substituted. 

According  to  the  experiments  of 

'  M.  LowiTZ,  l|oz.  of  pulverized 
charcoal,  and  24  drops  of  the  sul- 
phuric or  vitriolic  acid,  are  suffi- 
cient to  purif}'  3 1  pints  of  putrid 
ir  corrupted  wjOeo  without  com* 
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municaling  to  it  any  perceptible 
acidity ;  he  direds  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol to  be  first  mixed  with  the 
water;  after  which  the  charcod 
must  be  added;  but,  if  the  sul- 
phuric acid  be  omitted,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  employ  a  triple  por- 
tion, or  4l  oz.  oi^charcoal. — ^Whea 
spring-water  has  acquired  an  un- 
pleasant, hepatic  flavour,  it  may 
be  greatly  irai>roved  by  filtring  it 
through  a  bag  half  filled  with  pow<- 
dered  charcoal.  This  substance 
may  again  be  dried,  and  pulverized, 
when  it  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose a  second  time ;  and,  if  it  lose 
its  purifying  effcSt,  by  repeated 
use,  such  property  may  be  re- 
covered, by  making  it  red-hot  in 
a  close  vessel. — Prof  Hufblano 
recommends  carbon  to  be  reduced 
to  fine  powder;  a  spoonful  of  which 
must  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  stag- 
nant, corrupted,  or  bad  water: 
the  whole  shotild  be  well  stirred, 
then  suffered  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  an^d  afterwards  passed 
slowly  through  filtering  paper.  He 
remarks,  that  the  same  powder  writ 
serve  repeatedly ;  and,  afler  drying 
it,  he  advises  travellers  to  keep  it 
closely  corked  in  a  bottle ;  becaute 
the  tDfiueuce  of  the  air  would  ren- 
der it  usdess.— lastly,  if  either  of 
the  expedients  already  described, 
cannot  be  conveniently  adopted,  the 
putrid  tendency  of  water  may  be 
coTTe&efi,  by  mixing  vinegar,  or  ' 
acid  of  lemons,  with  the  corrupted 
fluid ;  and,  in  case  any  quantity  of 
the  latter  should  have  been  ac- 
cidentally swallowed,  its  injurious 
efleds  may  be  obviated,  by  imme- 
diately taking  small,  but  repeated^ 
draughts  of  vinegar. 

WAtER,  iM  THE  Head,  or 
Hydrocephalus,  is  a  ooliedion  of 
serum,  either  ^tween  the  bones 
and  common  infeq^umcnts,  wbenit 

is 
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is  called  external ;  or  between  the 
^nes  and  membranes  of  the  brain, 
'Vhen  it  is  termed  internal.  As 
the  former  mostly  alfeds  infants, 
end  generally  proves  fatal,  we  shall 
treat  only  of  the  latter  species, 
iRrhich,  if  tiinely  attended  to,  may 
/irequently  be  removed. 

Sjffnptoms: — ^l^he  head  of  the 
patient  is  enlarged,  irregularly 
shaped,  and  almost  quadrangalar  ; 
4bc  sutures  are  open  -,  the  bones 
thin  and  painful  j  the  eves  appear 
starting  frotn  their  sockets,  and 
cannot  bear  the  light ; — the  coun- 
tenance is*  pale  ;  the  skin  delicate ; 
the  respiration  difficult ;  with  alter- 
nate flushings  in  ilie  face,  uneasi- 
4iess,  and  dulness  :  in  short,  all  the 
•common  signs  of  rickets  are  di»- 
.cemiWe  5  few  of  snch  hapless  per- 
sons attaining  a  considerable  age  j 
and  being,  in  general,  remarkably 
•Mlpid. 

.  Causes: — Mal-conlrirmation  of 
the  head,  which  is  frequently  occa- 
sioned hy  the  incautious  u«e  of 
fTOelics,  opiates,  and  other  a<^ive 
medicines,  both  during  gestation, 
and  when  indiscriminatdy  given  to 
infants  j  farther,  excessive  evacu- 
ations which  occasion  debility  j 
over-feeding,  as  well  as  improper 
food  J  spirituous  and  fermeuJed  li- 
quors, especially  punch  j  and  cvtn 
strong  tea ;  lastly,  violent  exer- 
cise ;  falls,  and  bruises  on  the  head. 
Cure: — ^The  tii'st  objed  will  be 
to  promote  the  resorption  of  water, 
by  means  of  sudohhcs,  and  diure- 
tics j  which  are  to  be  succeeded 

'by  tonics.  Next,  cold  fomenta- 
tions and  lotions,  made  by  infu- 
sions of  malt,  ou^ht  to  be  applied, 
together  with  fridions ;  and  after- 
wards an  ointment  prepared  of 
I  oz.  of  pulv^iztrd  fox-glove,  and 

•  1  di^m  of  calomel  j  a  snmll  portion 
id  wkich   should    be    rubbed   ki 
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every  day. — Prof.  StXek  has  soc- 
cesstully  employed  the  valerian, 
with  rob  of  juniper  and  elder  i  an- 
timonial  wine ;  and  completed  the 
.cure  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  quas- 
sia, and  dandelioD.-^Blisters,  sc- 
tons  and  other  arti5cial  discbaiges, 
have  occasionally  been  found  use- 
ful ',  and  the  experienjced  Dr.  Row- 
lb  y  recommends  an  ointment  df 
savin  to  be  applied  to  the  grown  of 
the  head,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Where  this  formidable  malady- 
arises  from  suppressed  perspiration^ 
die  head  should  be  shaved,  rubbed 
with  a  brush,  and  afterwards  co- 
vered with  a  blister,  or,  at  least 
with  flannel. — Cupping  has  also 
frequently  proved  of  service.  In- 
dependendy  of  external  remedies, 
however,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
such  diuretics,  and  sudorifics,  as  are 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  his 
complaint ;  which  always  requires 
medical  attendance. 

WatevAghimony.  SeeAcBi- 
MONY,  the  Hemp. 

WAIER-ALOE,  or  Frbsh. 
WATEH  SoLDisB,  Tiostcra  AloideSf 
L.  an  indigenous  perentMal,  grow- 
ing in  fen-ditches  and  slow-streams  > 
flowering  i;i  the  months  of  June 
and  July. — ^This  plant  affords  nou- 
rishment to  a  great  variety  of  in- 
serts, some  of  which  pursue  it  even 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water. — It  is 
eaten  by  hogS)  but  refused  by  goats. 
-**-From  its  ashes,  an  excellent  al- 
kaline salt  may  be  obtained,  by  fil- 
trating and  evaporating  the  ley.— 
BoHMEJi  observes,  ibiat  such  salt 
.  is  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  cur- 
ing of  beef  and  other  meat,  but 
also  forms  3  valuable  ingredient  in 
the  manuradure  of  glass ;  nay,  that 
it  is  ucciuionally  used  in  England 
as  a  substitute  for  pot-ash,  in  the 
process  of  making  soap. 

Watka-avkx^,    i>ee  Avens^ 
WATERS 
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Water-caltrops,  or  Trd- 

pa  nutans,  L.  a  valuable  exotic» 
originally  from  Asia,  though  like- 
wise growing  wild  in  the  ponds 
and  ditches  of  Gernianj :  its  fibrous 
roots  strike  deeply  into  the  soil; 
and,  when  the  stalk  attain^  the  sur- 
face of  the  V^rater,  its  CKtretnily 
presents  a  pyramidal  bud,  which, 
on  the  access  of  air,  unfolds  and 
spreads  the  convoluted  leaves.— 
The  plant  flowers  in  June  or  July  5 
and  produces  its  excellent  fruit  in 
August  or  September, 

Although  the  water-caltrops  be, 
on  the  Continent,  considered  as  a 
troublesome  weed  in  lakes  and  fish- 
ponds, yet  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  may,  with  great  advantage,  be 
introduced  into  many  marshy  situa- 
tions, especially  those  destitute  of 
fish ;  to  which  anitnats  it  is  certain- 
ly pernicious.  The  kernel  con- 
tained in  the  nut  of  this  aquatic 
vegetable,  may  be  eaten,  either  raw 
or  boiled  :  wheii  dried  and  reduced 
to  flour,  it  atfords  one  of  the  most 
nutriuve  ingredients  in  broths, 
puddings,  aod  other  culinary  dishes. 
Pliny  mforms  us  (bookxxii.  chap. 
12,)  that  the  ancient  Thracians 
converted  this  fruit  into  bread;  and 
fed  dieir  horses  with  the  leaves. — 
Formerly,  the  black  roots  of  this 
luxuriant  plant  were  I'eputed  to  be 
|K>isonous  3  but  it  has  lately  been 
ascertained,  that  the  Japanese  boil 
and  eat  them,  generally,  in  their 
daily  soups. 

Water-can.  See  Yellow  Wa- 
ter-LiLY. 

WATER-CLOSET,  an  tiseful 
contrivance,  the  purpose  of  which 
requires  no  exp1ai>ation. 

In  December,  1789,  a  patent  was 

granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rown- 

;tree,  foran  improvement  in  the 

construdiou  of  water-closets  j  by 

arrangmg  the  several  parts,  in  such 
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manner  that  the  whole  appanuus 
may  be  moved  at  once,  v-MthouC 
being  taken  to  pieces.  His  machine, 
may,  likewise,  be  adapted  to  the 
apartments  of  the  sick,  so  as  Bot  to 
occupy  a  larger  space,  or  to  be 
more  cumbersome,  than  a  comnsKM. 
night-chair }  while  the  fetor  is  ef- 
fcdually  suppressed  by  means  of 
certain  tubes.  A  more  diffuse  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Rowntree's  prin* 
ciple,  occurs  in  the  1 1th  vol.  of  the 
"  Repertory  of  Arts,''  &c. 

Another  patent  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Binns,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  machine  applicable 
to  privies  and  water-closets  5  from 
the  peculiar  constru6tiou  of  which, 
the  bason  is  not  only  cleansed  by 
the  introdudioii  of  water>  but  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  that  fiuijd 
is  left  in  the  vessel,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  person.  This  ma- 
cliinery,  however,  having  been 
found  too  bulky,  Mr.  Binns,  pro- 
cured, a  second  patent  in  Novem- 
ber, 1800,  for  his  contrivance  of  an  > 
improved  apparatus,  answering  the 
several  pur[X)ses  of  a  water- closed 
bidet,  and  easy  chair  -,  which  are 
comprized  in  one- third  part  of  tlic 
room  occupied  by  the  common 
portable  wai(jr-clo.:>ets.  From  its 
lightness,  and  small  size,  the  new 
•machine  is  well  calculated  for  tra- 
velling, for  camps,  and  for  ships. 
— In  The  7th  and  15ih  vols,  of  the 
work  above  quoted,  the  inquisitive 
reader  will  meet  with  full  specifi- 
cations of  both  patents,  which  are 
farthei  illustrated  with  engraWr^s. 

Watkr-colours.      See    Co- 

LOtJR-MAKING,  VOl.  H.  p.  34. 

Water-cowbane^     See  Hem- 
lock, the  long-leaved  Water. 
Water-crbss.     See  Cress, 
Water-dock.    See  Dock. 
Water-elder.     See  Common 

Gy]i:irDBJ|-RQ98» 
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WATER-GLAJDIOLE,  otCak- 
BTifAL  Flowed,  Lobelia  Dort* 
wutnna,  L.  is  ao  indigenous  peren. 
mult  growing  in  noountainoas  lakes, 
cspectally  in  Cuoalberland,  West- 
■K>pelaDd»  Wa]es»  and  Scotland  i 
where  its  beautiful  pale,  bloc 
flowers  appear  in  the  months  of 
Jn\y  and  August.— The  whole  of 
this  plant,  which  grows  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  abounds 
with  a  noilkj  juice.  It  nray  be  ea- 
sily propagated  by  seeds,  by  oif- 
arts,  or  by  cutting;  andi^  vegetating 
with  great  luxuriance,  it  deserves 
to  be  raised  in  moist  or  marshy 
skoations. 

Water-hemlock.  Sec  Hkh- 
tocK,  the  Water. 

Water-hemp.  SeeAaaxMONr, 
the  Hemp. 

Water-lily.  Sc6  Lily,  the 
Water. 

Watbr-moss.    See  Moss. 

Watbr-parsnep.  See  Pars- 
BTEP,  the  Water. 

WATER-PEPPER,Lakbwbed, 
or  Biting  Skakbw£ed.  Polygon 
mu9t  -hydropiper,  L.  an  indigenous 
pkot,  gro>K'ing  on  the  sides  of  ri- 
vulets, lakes,  and  ditches ;  flower- 
ing from  July  to  September.— 
The  whole  of  (his  vegetable  pos- 
sesses a  very  acrid  taste  :  its  fresh 
leaves  have,  nevertliele^s,  with  ad- 
vantage been  applied  externally, 
for  cleansing  old  fistulous  ulcers, 
and  consuming  fungous  flesh.  Au 
infusion  of  these  leaves  b  said  to 
promote  the  urinary  discharge  iu 
phlegmatic  habits;  and  has  fre- 
quently been  of  service  in  scor- 
butic complaints.  When  mixed 
with  soft  soap,  the  aslies  of  the 
lake-weed  are  used,  as  a  nostrum, 
for  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der.— According  to  Dr.  Wither- 
ing, the  acrimony  of  this  herb 
liiics  on  distillation)  and  2  or  3 
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half  pints  of  the  water,  drunk daHy, 
have  been  found  very  efiedual  ia 
some  nephritic  cases.  It  iooparts  a 
yelbw  cok>ar  to  wool.  The  Wa- 
ter-Prpper  is  refused  by  every  spe- 
cies of  cattle. — See  also  Blister. 

WATER-PROOF,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  those  stuffs,  which  have 
undergone  certain  chemical  or  me- 
chanical processes,  and  thus  be- 
come impermeable  to  moisture. 

Having  already  stated,  under  the 
heads  of  Boot  and  Leather,  the 
most  proper  means  of  rendering 
those  articles  water-proof,  we  shall 
at  present  confine  our  attention  to 
the  expedients  that  have  been  de- 
vised for  making  linen  and  wool- 
len cloth,  paper,  &c.  capable  of  re- 
sisting humidity. 

In  July,  1797,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Johnsoic^ 
for  his  invention  of  a  vegetable  li- 
quid, the  design  of  which  is  tQ 
bleach  and  cleanse  WQollen,or  other 
stufls  i  to  prepare  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  certain  compoimd,  cal- 
culated to  render  them  not  only 
water-proof,  but  also  more  durable 
and  elastic,  when  manufadured 
into  articles  of  dress,  which  he 
terms  Hydrolaines. — In  order  to 
obtain  first  the  vegetable  liquid,  the 
patentee  direds  horse-chesnuts,  or 
the  rinds,  and  kernels  of  oranges, 
that  are  usually  thrown  away,  or 
the  oflals  and  gall  of  fish,  40  be 
boiled  for  four  or  Hvt  hours ;  af^er 
which  they  are  suffered  to  cool  and 
settle,  for  a  few  days :  in  cases 
where  these  substances  cannot  be 
easily  procured,  8  quarts  of  water 
may  be  added  to  every  pound  of 
British  barilla,  and  the  mixture  al- 
lowed to  dissolve  for  two  or  throe 
days.  Next,  one  pint  of  pear'« 
ashes,  or  of  purified  kelp,  or  wood- 
ashes,  must  be  added  to  cither  of 
these  preparations^  and^  after  the 
wbol* 
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vrliole  has  been  duly  mixed,  for  24 
hoars,  a  certaio  portion  of  Ryegate* 
iime  is  slacked  in  the  compound, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  imparting  the 
caloric ;  of  precipitating  the  carbon 
of  the  ashes  j  and  moderating  the 
causticity  of  the  liquor.  Now  40 
quarts  of  water  are  to  be  boiled 
"With  one  quart  of  fish,  linseed,  or 
other  ml',  adding  to  this  decoc- 
tion half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  of 
sorrel,  or  of  sugar,  or  of  the  re6tl- 
fied  salt  of  tanar ;  the  objed  of 
which  is  to  combine  the  oil  with 
the  water.  Lastly,  after  this  com- 
position has  stood  for  J  2  hours,  it 
Iff  to  be  strained,  and  1  quart  of 
•uch  oily  water  to  be  mixed  with 
every  12  quarts  of  the  liquid,  pre- 
porol  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed :  when  the  mixture  is  com- 
pktely  settled,  it  forms,  what  the 
patentee  calls,  a  blanching  lixivium. 

The  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  or 
silk  stuffs,  hats,  or  leather,  are  to 
be  immersed  in  such  lixivium,  and 
extepded  on  a  firame.  Caoutchouc 
is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
tarpentine  (the  smell  of  which 
may  be  dissipated  by  the  addition 
of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  wormwood 
and  spirit  of  wine),  so  as  to  form  a 
varnish  :  this  liquor  roust  now  be 
applied  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
stuffs  that  are  to  be  prepared,  by . 
means  of  a  solid  piece  of  India 
rubber;  and  minute  shreds  of 
doth,  wool,  silk,  or  worsted,  should 
be  sifted  over  the  varnish :  in  thq 
course  of  2  or  3  days,  it  will  be  per- 
fcdly  dry  3  and  the  shreds,  by  their 
adhesion  to  tlie  dissolved  caout- 
chouc, will  form  a  lining  imper- 
meable to  water. 

In  1801,  another  patent  was 
granted  to  Messrs.  Ack£«mann, 
SuARDY,  and  Co.  for  their  inven- 
tion of  a  process,  by  which  every 
species  of  cbth  may  be  rendered. 

»0,J^V.— vol*.  IV. 
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wdter-proof.  —  As  the  patentees 
have  not  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish the  particulars  of  their  process 
(though  such  concealment  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  Letters  Pa- 
tint),  we  shall  briefly  remark  from 
our  own  observation,  that  their 
ftjtethod  appears  to  be  a  simple  im- 
pregnation of  cloth  with  wax  pre- 
viously dissolved,  and  incorporated 
with  water,  by  the  addition  of  purei 
vegetable  alkali,  or  pot-ash.  This 
being  the  cheapest  and  most  expe- 
ditious mode  of  reducing  wax  to  a 
fluid  state,  we  are  farther  inclined 
to  believe  that  our  conjedure  is 
well  founded;  because  all  th^ 
woollen  cloth  prepared  in  the  ma- 
nufadory  of  Messrs.AcKBtiMANN, 
SuARDY,  and  Co.  feels  somewhat 
harder  than  such  as  has  not  been 
waxed :  for  the  same  reason,  it  will 
stand  a  shower  of  rain  only  so  long 
as  it  has  not  been  subje^  to  fric- 
tion; and  we  understand  from 
those  who  have  worn  patent  water* 
proof  coats,  that  in  the  sleeves  par?, 
ticularly,  they  are  very  apt  to  ad- 
mit moisture  through  the  dififerent 
folds.  Nevertheless,  their  process 
is  entitled  to  attention;  and  it  de^ 
serves  to  be  adopted  principally  in 
those  cases,  where  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by 
fridion ;  such  as  coverings  for 
tents;  for  horses  exposed  to  the 
rain  when  at  rest;  and  especially 
for  paper  in  which  gunpowder,  or 
steel  and  other  goods,  are  to  be 
packed. 

The  following  simple  process  is 
stated  to  be  that  employed  by  the 
Chinese,  for  rendering  cloth  water* 
prtof:  Let  an  ounce  of  white  wax 
be  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  spirit 
of  turpentine;  the  cloth  be  im- 
mersed in  the  solution,  and  then 
suspended  in  the  air,  till  it  be  per- 
itB^  dry.    By  this  method,  the 
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most  open  muslin,  as  well  as  the 
strongest  cloths,  may  be  rendered 
impenetrable  to  the  heayiest  show^ 
ers ;  nor  will  such  composition  fill 
up  tlie  interstices  of  the  finest 
lawn ;  or  in  the  least  degree  a&&, 
the  most  brilliant  colours,    i 

Water- RAiusu.  Sec  Radish- 
Water-citEss. 

Water -SOCKS.  Sec  White 
Water-LiLY. 

Watbr-trepoil.    Sec  Trefofl* 

BUCKBEAK. 

Water-zizany.    Sec  Zizant. 

Wateeing-of-Land.  See  In- 
bigation. 

WAX,  a  solid  concrete,  abound- 
ing in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
whence  it  is  coUeded  by  bees.— 
In  the  article  Bees-wax,  we  have 
stated  the  manner  in  which  this 
substance  is  obtained,  and  likewise 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  :  at 
present,  therefore,  we  shall  dircft 
oor  attention  to  the  llanching  or 
whitening  of  wax,  and  to  the  pro- 
cess br  which  it  may  be  artifictaUy 
extraded  from  vegetables. 

With  a  view  to  bleich  n'ox,  it  is 
cut  in  small  pieces,  melted,  and 
poured  into  cold  water,  where  it 
granulates.  In  this  state,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air ;  melted, 
and  granulated  repeatedly  ^  then 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  air,  and  dew,  in  the  interval 
between  each  liquefadion.  When 
'  the  wax  is  perfectly  blanched,  it  is 
dissolved  for  the  last  time,  and  cast 
into  flat  moulds,  in  which  it  is  again 
exposed  to  the  air,  for  one  or  two 
days,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
transparent. 

Wax  may  be  extraded  ftom  the 
leaves  and  petals  of  numerous  ve- 
^tables  (see  the  General  Index  of 
liefer ence)  j  by  colleding,  bruising, 
and  dissolving  them,  first  in  water, 
and  then  in  alkohol,  or  spirit  of 
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w'ine,  tm  every  ddier  ingrtdlent 
that  is  sduble  in  these  mids,  be 
completely  separated.  The  resi- 
dimm  is  now  mixed  with  6  times 
its  weight  d  a  solution  of  pure 
ammonia :  when  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly macerated,  the  liquor  must 
be  decanted ;  filtred ;  and,  while 
it  is  briskly  stirred,  a  sufficient  por* 
tion  of  sulphuric  actd  must  be  gra- 
dually added,  to  super-saturate  the 
alkali.  Thus,  the  wax  will  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  ydlov 
powder ;  which,  on  being  carefully 
washed  with  simple  water,  and 
melted  over  a  slow  fire,  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  bees-wax. 
Way-bbnnbt.  SccWall-BAR* 

LEY. 

Way-bread.  SeeGreaterPLAv^ 
tain. 
Wayparivo-tbeb.  SeeMeaijr 

GtJ  ELDER-ROSE. 

WEANING,  is  the  ad  of  gra- 
dually  removing  an  infant  from  the 
breast,  and  habituating  it  to  take 
commoB  food. 

Weaning  requires  to  be  condud* 
ed  with  some  precaution  :  it  will^ 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  inure 
children  to  take  proper  aliment  out 
c^  a  boat  or  tea-cup,  at  the  age  of  3 
or  4  months  $  so  that  they  may  not 
too  suddenly,  and  sensibly,  feel 
the  loss  of  the  breast  To  fiidli* 
tate  this  change,  the  human  milk 
should  be  occasionally  with-held 
from  them,  while  the  mother  or 
nurse  may  partake  of  such  ali- 
ment as  tends  to  diminish  the  se•^ 
cretion  of  that  salutary  fluid. 

Chikiren  committed  to  the  csve 
of  wet-nurses,  ought,  in  prudence, 
not  to  be  allowed  to  suck,  after  ^ 
age  of  6  or  9  noonths  ;  as  their  in- 
fantine faculties  then  begin  to  un- 
fuld)  and  they  are  apt  to  acquits 
an  undue  degree  of  afi^edion  ic^ 
their  foster-mothers.  On  the  other 
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feandl/thef  tlKmld  not  be  precipi- 
tately remored  from  the  breast ; 
because  this  tender  part  is  thus  lia- 
ble to  become  indmned,  and  nice- 
iTated;  so  that  scirrhous  tnmors^ 
and  even  cancers,  may  arise  from 
such  condud. 

•  Lastly^  the  diet  of  children,  when 
weaned,  ought  to  be  Hght,  and 
^apted  to  the  strength  pi  their 
stomach,  and  constitution  :  hence, 
idl  coarse  fyad  must  be  stridly 
avoided,  dun  ng^  the  first  and  second 
▼ear  of  life;  for  such  mistaken 
indulgence  often  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  diseases  originating  from  a 
bad  digestion ;  of  scrophula,  or 
other  glandular  affedions;  arfd 
^en  of  eventual  consumption,  at 
the  age  of  puberty. 
.  WEASEL,  the  Common,  ot^ 
Mustella  vulgarisrlj.  a  diminutive 
animal  of  prey,  frequenting  bams, 
granaries,  and  out-houses:  its  body 
seldom  exceeds  6  or  7  inches  in 
lengthy  and  the  legs  are  remarka- 
bly short. 

Weas^s  prbpagate  in  the  snrn- 
iner,  when  they  retire  to  low 
gtx>und6,  near  oiiUs ;  and  either 
conceal  themselves  among  brush- 
Wood,  or  in  old  willows  5  the  fe- 
tnale  producing  from  6  to  8  young 
ones,  that  are  blind  at  first,  but 
5000  acquire  their  sight,  and  are 
t:nabled  to  join^  dietr  parents  in 
iioduma)  dq>redations.-*Iike  the 
Polecat,  and  Fbrrbt,  weasels 
emit  a  very  oflfensrve  odour  j  and, 
though  of  a  diminutive  size,  they 
are  formidable  enemies  to  mfny 
larger  animals.  Among  rabbits, 
poakry,  and  young  birds,  weasels 
commit  extenftve  devastations,  and 
■they  likewiiie  deVonr  incakcdable 
toombers*  oC  eggs.  But  to  coun- 
lerbakmce,  in  some  measure,  these 
depredatioo6>    they   also  destroy 
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niany  noxious  animak>  such  atf 
rats,  mice,  and  moles. 

The  followhig  method  of  en* 
trapping  weasels  has  of^en  been 
praised  with  success :  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  box,  or  hutch,  resem* 
blingthe  kennel  usually  provided 
for  a  house-dog;  but  it  is  divided  in 
the  middle  by  an  open  wire-parti- 
tion, extending  from  one  end  to 
the  other  J  and  being  again  sepa- 
rated into  two  cages,  one  <rf  which 
may  be  baited  with  a  tame  rabbit> 
and  the  other  with  a  live  fowlj 
while  the  remainder  of  the  hutch 
may  be  formed  into  a  falling  hoXp 
for  securing  the  depredator.  This 
trap  may  be  placed  in  coppices,  and 
hedge-rows. — See  also  Martin. 

WEASEL- SNOUT,  Yellow 
Archamobl,  or  Yellow  Dbad^ 
NETTLE,  GaLeobdohn  luteum,  L.  is 
an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
in  woods,  shady  places,  and  moist 
hedges ;  blowing  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
afford  to  bees  an  abundant  supj^ 
of  honey. 

WEATHER,  a  term  denoting 
the  state  of  the  'atmosphere,  with 
resped  to  Heat,  Gold,  Hail^ 
Rain,  Snow,  flee. 

Having  already  discussed,  4n  the 
course  of  this  work,  the  pheno* 
mena  of  the  meteors  above  meiH 
tioned,  we  shall  at  present  com* 
municate  a  few  sinople  rules,  whicb 
may  serve  to  prognosticate  the 
weather,  or  to  ascertain  its  future 
variations,  wi&  tolerable  accuracy. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Kiewan 
C  TransaSHons  of  the  Rmfal  Irish, 
Academy i*  vd.  v.)  has  laid  down 
the  following  plan,  from  observa'* 
fioDS  that  h«d  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, during  a  period  of  112  years; 
natnety,  from  1^7  to  1789* 

1.  When  no  storm  has  either 
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preceded  pr  followed  the  vernal 
equmox,  the  succeckliog  summer 
is  in  general  dry,  or  at  kastso, 
five  tunes  out  of  six. 

2.  If  a  iitorm  happen  from  an 
easterly  poiot»  on  the  I9th>  20th^ 
or  21st  day  of  May,  the  ensuing 
aummer  will,  four  times  in  five, 
be  also  dry.— The  same  event 
generaUy  takes  place,  if  a  storm 
arise  on  the  25ttk,  26th,  or  27th 

,days  of  March>  in  any  point  of  the 
compass. 

3.  Should  there  be  a  storm, 
dther  at  south-west,  or  at  west- 
south-west,  on  thexgtb,  20th,21st, 
or  22d  of  March,  the  following 
aummer  is  wet,  five  times  out  of 
aix. 

In  England^  if  the  winters  and 
springs  be  diy,  they  are  mostly 
€old ',  but,  if  moist,  they  are  gene- 
rally tvarm :  on  the  contrary,  dry 
summers,  and  autumns,  are  usually 
hoi ',  as  moist  summers  are  cold. 
Thus,  if  (he  humidity  or  dryness 
of  a  particular  season  be  deter- 
mined, a  tolerably  corred  idea 
may  be  formed  respeding  its  tem- 
perature.—To  these  indications 
may  be  added  the  following  max- 
ims; which,  being  the  result  of 
observations  made  by  accurate. in- 
quirers, may  so  far  be  depended 
iipon,  as  they  will  afford  a  cri- 
terion of  the  mildness,  or  severity, 
and  of  the  dryness  or  moisture,  of 
future  seasons. 

1.  A  moist  au^mi^  succeeded 
by  a  mild  winter,  is  generally  f<A* 
lowed  by  a  dry  and  cold  spring ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  vege- 
tation is  greatly  reurded. 

2.  Should  the  fummer  be  un- 
commonly wet,  the  succeeding 
winter  will  be  severe }  because  the 
heat  or  warmth  of  the  earth  will 
be  carried  off  by  such  unusual 
evaporation.    Faithcr^  wet  sum« 
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mors  are  mostly  attended  wi^  am 
increased  quandty  of  fruit  bn  tho 
white-thorn,  and  dog-rose  $  nay^ 
the  uncommon  fruitfidoess  of  these 
shrubs  is  considered  as  the  presage 
of  an  intensely  cold  winter. 

3.  A  severe  winter  is  always  in- 
dicated by  the  appearance  of  cnmes 
and  other  birds  of  passage,  at  an 
early  period  in  autumn ;  because 
they  never  migrate  southwards,  till 
the  cold  season  has  commenced  ii^ 
the  northern  regions. 

4.  If  frequent  showers  ^U  in 
the  month  of  September,  it  seldom 
rains  in  May;  and  the  reverse. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  wind  often  blows  finxn  th^ 
south-west,  during  either  summer 
or  autumn',  when  the  air  is  un- 
usually cdd  for  those  seasons,  both 
to  our  sensations,  and  by  the  ther- 
mometer; at  the  same  time,  the 
mercury  being  low  in  the  barome- 
ter;— under  these  conditions,  a 
profuse  fall  of  rain  may  be  ex* 
peded. 

6.  Great  stormi,  nms^txr  other 
violent  commotions  of  the  clouds^ 
produce  a  kind  of  crisis  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  so  that  they  are  attend* 
ed  with  a  regular  succession,  either 
of  fine  or  of  bad  weather,  for  some 
months. 

liastly,  an  unprodu&ive  year 
mostly  succeeds  a  rainy  winter; 
as  a  rough  and  cold  autumn  prog- 
nosticates a  severe  winter.-— See 
also  the  article  Climate.  , 

WEATHER-GLASS,  or 
SxpaM-oLAsa%— Anii^;eniouscon« 
trivance  oi  this  luiture  has  lately 
been  announced  by  Wieglbb,  in 
Germany;  and  the  invention  of 
it  is  likewiseclaimed  by  Mr.  Feah- 
cis  Anoke,  of  High  Holbom: 
it  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  con- 
taining a  liquor  tiiat  holds  in  ^or 
lution  a  compound  substance,  th^ 
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inuispflr6iicy>  or  turbid  sppesrsncc 
<tf  vmtcfa,  indicates  the  changes  in 
the  atmosphere.  Thus,  if  the  wea- 
ther promise  to  be  fine,  the  solid 
matter  of  the  composition  will 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
while  the  liquid  is  pellucid;  but, 
previously  to  a  change  for  rain,  the 
compound  will  gradually  rise;  the 
fluid  wSl  continue  transparent;  and 
small  stars  will  be  observed  moving 
er  floating  about  the  glass. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  a 
storm,  or  very  high  wind,  the  sub- 
•tance  will  be  partly  on  the  surftce 
of  the  liquid,  apparently  in  the  form 
of  a  leaf;  the  fluid,  in  such  case, 
will  be  very  turbid,  and  in  a  state 
resembling  fermentaion. 

During  the  winter,  small  stars 
Hbeing  in  motion,  the  composition 
is  remarkably  white,  and  somewhat 
hifl^her  than  usual,  particularly 
when  white  frosts,  or  snow  prevail. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  summer, 
if  the  weather  be  hot  and  serene, 
the  substance  subsides  closely  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube. 

Lastly,  it  may  bt  ascertained 
Irom  what  point  of  the  compass 
the  wind  blows,  by  observing  that 
the  solid  particles  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  bottom,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that,  from  which  the 
tempest  happens  to  arise. — ^This 
instrument  has  been  satisfa(ftorily 
employed  both  at  sea  and  on  shore: 
being  small,  portable,  and  toler- 
ably exa^;  it  may  often  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  more  bulky  and 
expensive  contrivances  in  common 
use.— See  also  Barombtbr. 

WEAVING  is  the  art  of  work- 
ing a  web  of  linen,  silk,  wool,  or 
any  other  material,  by  means  of 
looms. 

Having,  in  the  article  Cloth, 
given  an  outline  of  the  manner  in 
irbich  weaving  ia  perfonnod^  we 
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shall  at  present  notice  two  im- 
provements that  have  lately  been 
introduced  in  this  important  branch 
of  our  staple-manufadure. 

The  first  is,  Mr.  Robbrt  Mil* 
lbr's  method  of  weaving  all  kinds 
of  linen,  woollen,  or  other  stuffs, 
by  means  of  looms  worked  by 
water,  steam-engines,  or  horses; 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
June,  1796. — Our  limits  not  ad- 
mitting of  difiuse  accounts,  which 
would  also  require  the  aid  of  en- 
gravings, we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  8th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of 
Arts^'  &c.  where  the  specification 
is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Society  for 
theEncouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  con- 
ferred a  bounty  of  15  guineas  onMn 
Thomas  Clulow,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  loom,  designed  to  weave 
figured  ribbons,  llie  great  ad- 
vantage attending  the  use  of  this 
machine  is,  not  only  a  considerable 
saving  of  time,  but  ribbons  may 
thus  be  woven  with  greater  neat- 
ness, and  beauty,  than  by  the  com* 
mon  looms ;  the  work  being  ne- 
cessarilv  stopped  in  the  latter, 
while  tne  figure  is  formed  by  the 
hand ;  whereas,  by  Mr.  C.'s  con- 
trivance, the  tire-cords,  or  those 
which  trace  such  outline,  without 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  work« 
are  a£ted  upon  by  straps  afiSxed  to 
the  centre  treddle. — J^  fartlier  ac- 
count of  this  useful  improvement, 
will  be  found  in  the  IStli  vol.  of 
the  Society's  "  TransadHom/*  &c, 
-»See  also  the  article  Loom. 

W££D,  a  term  applied  to  all 
rank,  coarse  vegetables,  that  grow 
spontaneously,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  plants. 

Weeds  arc  usually  divided  into 
two  dasses,  namely,  annual,  and 
perennial.  With  a  view  to  eradin 
cate  the  former^  it  will  be  advis- 
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able  to  plough  tham  iip»  thortly 
before  their  seeds  are  formed,  or 
at  least  previously  to  their  attain- 
ing to  a  state  of  maturity.— The 
smaU  seeds  of  weeds,  that  are  se- 
parated in  winnowing  grain,  ought 
to  be  carefully  burnt ,  because, 
when  thrown  upon  dung-hills,  and 
afterwards  spread  on  land  among 
manure,  they  regetate  with  in- 
creased luxuriance. 

Perennial  weeds  are  extermi- 
nated with  the  greatest  difficulty  i 
as  they  strike  very  deep  root,  llie 
os^l  method  of  extirpating  them, 
is  that  of  bringing  them  to  the 
surface  by  the  pUmgb  -,  after  which, 
they  are  gathered  by  hand :  but, 
as  this  mode  is  very  expensive,  it 
will  be  more  advantageous  to  cut 
them  half-through,  about  the  mid- 
die  of  June,  or  when  they  are  in 
full  vigour :  for  the  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  their  circulating  sap 
causes  that  fluid  to  stagnate  in  the. 
roots  j  in  consequenoe  of  which  the 
plant  generally  perishes :  thus,  such 
weeds  may  be  coUeded  by  means 
of  Mr.  Sandilands'  JVrack'Har" 
raw,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  432) ;  then 
burnt,  and  strewed  on  the  land  by 
way  of  Man  u as.— See  also  vol.  ilL 
p.  159. 

Weeds  oAen  abound  in  the  beds, 
of  navigable  canals  and  rivers.  As 
their  eradication,  however,  is  tedi- 
ous, aud  sometimes  occasions  con- 
siderable expence,  M.  Da  Betan- 
couRT  Molina,  in  1796,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  a  model . 
of  a  machine  designed  to  mow  or 
cut  them,  so  that  they  may  then  be 
carried  down  with  tbe  stream  j  or, 
if  the  current  be  not  sufficiently 
rapid  for  that  purpose,  they  may 
be  colledod  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  employed  as  manure. 
For  this  coRtrlvaocej  be  wai  r«» 
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warded  with  the  premium  of  £ar^ - 
guineas;  but,  as  a  plain  descrip* 
tion  would  not  convey  an  adequate : 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  construded,  we  refer  the  reader, 
to  the  14di  volume  of  the  "  JVa«- . 
saSUons**  of  that  Society,  where 
a  complete  account  is  inserted,  and . 
illustrated  with  an  engraving. 

Weevil.   SeeCoRN-ca^FEK. 

WEIGH,  or  Wry,  a  species  of 
provincial  English  weight,  employ., 
ed  for  cheese,  wool,  &c.  :  it  con* 
tains  256  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Aweigk, 
of  corn  should  comprise  40  bushels  $  *. 
that  of  barley  or  malt,,  amounts  to  6 . 
quarters  5  but  in  Essex,  and  some 
other  counties,  a  weigh  of  cheese 
consists  of  300lbs. 

WEIGHT,  denotes  a  method  of* 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  any 
solid  or  £uid  body,  by  meana  <Mf . 
the  balaxKX,  or  otherwise. 

Having  already  stated,  in    the 
articles     Avoiepupois,    Troy- 
WEXQHT,  Clovb,  iic,  the  diffisrent 
weights  used  in  England,  we  fhali 
only  remark,  that  various  statnteii 
have  been  enaf^ed,  with  a  view  to 
regulate  the  unitbrmity  of  weighta 
and  measures;    but  the  wisdooa 
and  accuracy  of  those  laws  have 
not  yet  produced  the  desired  effedj . 
and  so  prevalent  b  the  force  c^  ha« . 
bit,  that  the  old  weights  are  still 
employed  in  aoany  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  great  detriment, 
and  confusion  of  commerce.  Hence, 
ingenious  mathematicians  have  pro- 
posed various  schemes  for  iotro-^ 
ducing  a  more  uniform  scale  in. 
weights  and  measures;  the  prin-* 
dpal  of  which  are  the  following  : 

In  the  year  1779,  the  Sooety 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  conferred  a  bounty  of  30  gui-^ 
neas  on  Mr.  Thomas  Hattom,  ix 
his  **  jiti&fipt  tofindt  ^  Jppr^xi^* 
mationj  m  ynwersal  Strndftri'^^x 

Mr, 
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Mr.  H.*8  plan  consists  in  applying 
amoveabie  point  ef  suspension  to 
one  and  the  same  pendulum,  in 
order  to  produce  the  full  effed  of 
two  pendulumi,  the  difference  of 
the  length  of  which,  is  the  interjed 
measure.  An  abstra6fcofMr.IlH'- 
ToK*s  menooir,  will  be  found  in  ihe 
1st  vol.  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
€ons.  Several  jrears  baring  elapsed 
without  his  suggesting  any  farther 
improvement,  Mr.  Whitbhurst 
proposed,  in  1787,  "  An  attempt 
towards  obtaining,  an  invariable 
measure,  length,  and  capacity, 
from  the  mensuration  of  time; 
independently  of  the  mechanical 
operations,  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  true  length  of  pendulums."— 
In  short,  his  contrivance  is  founded 
on  Mr.  H.*8  apparatus,  in  an  im- 
proved state;  and  the  inquisitive 
reader,  who  is  desirous  of  farther 
information,  will  consult  Mr.  W.'s 
elat>orate  essay  (4to.  5s.  Bent) ; 
the  title  oi  which  has  before  been 
specified. 

Numerous  abuses,  relative  to 
weights  and  measures^  are  also 
stated,  with  appropriate  remedies, 
in  the  late  Sir  John  Riggs  Mil- 
lek's  *'  Speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  Equalization  of 
the  freights  and  Measures  of  Great 
Britain,"*  kc.  (8vo.  pp.  J28>  28. 6d. 
Debrett,  l/QO) ; — in  the  late  Sir 
Jambs  Stuart's  "  Plan  for  intro' 
dudng  an  Uniformity  in  Weights  and 
Measures,  within  the  Limits  of  the 
BritishEmpire**  (8vo.  pp.  64,  Is.  fid. 
Stockdale,  179O); — and  in  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's 
Memoir,  inserted  in  tlie  ^'Philoso- 
phical  TransaSUons  of  the  Royal 
Society,'*  for  1798. — As,  however. 
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a  specification  of  their  different 
plans,  would  be  incompatible  witlx 
our  limits,  we  shall  give  our  read- 
ers an  account  of  the  neiv  French 
weights  and  measures ;  because 
they  frequently  occur  in  transla- 
tions of  works  from  that  language* 

The  principal  measure  of  length 
is  the  metre,  which  is  equal  to 
39.404  English  inches :  it  is  mul- 
tiplied by  prefixing  the  Greek  nu- 
meral adjedives  to  the  word  me- 
tre :  thus,  the  Decametre  signifiel 
10  metres  ;  He&ometre,  8  ;  Kilo* 
metre,  1000;  and  Myriametre, 
10,000  metres.  The  measures  be- 
low a  metre,  are  named  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  the  Latin  numeral 
adjedives  being  substituted  for 
those  of  the  Greek :  hence,  a  deci* 
metre  denotes  the  tenth  part ;  cen* 
timetre,  the  hundreth  part;  and 
millimetre,  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  metre. 

The  standard  measure  of  capa- 
city is  denominated  a  Litre,  which 
is  equivalent  to  6IASIQ  English 
cw^V  inches,  or  about  1,  5-7th  of  a 
pint,  ale-measure,  and  2,  l-lOthof 
a  pint,  wine-measure.  Its  multi- 
plication, and  sub-multiplication, 
areperformed  in  a  similar  manner. 

TbcGramyneis  adapted  to  weighs 
ing  bodies,  and  is  equal  to  15.4457 
Enjrlish  grains,  Troy-weight.  Its 
divisions,  and  sub-divisions,  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  metre. 

The  French  are  is  employed  for 
measuring  the  superficies  of  hni, 
and  is  equal  to  107fi,  2-5  ths  square 
feet,  or  iig,  3-5th  square  yards,  or 
about  one-fortieth  part  of  an  acre. 
Lastly,  the  Stere  is  used  in  mci^- 
suring  wood  for  fuel :  it  is^ual  to 
35.3l4fi7  cubic  feet. 
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A  Comparative  Table  of  the  Umties  <if  the  Frendi  Metres,  Litres,  and 
Grammes,  with  their  corresponding  English  Inches,  Gallons  and 
Grains, 


French 

MBTRBS 

Meaturea. 

in  English 

Inches. 

1 

39.404 

2 

78.808 

3 

118.212 

4 

157.616 

5 

197.020 

6 

236.424 

7 

275.828 

8 

315.232 

9 

354.636 

10 

394.04 

20 

788.08 

ao 

1182.16 

40 

1576.16 

50 

1970.20 

60 

2364.24 

70 

2758.28 

80 

3152.32 

90 

3546.36 

100 

3940.4 

LITRES  iil  English. 
y< 


Cubic 
Inches. 


6I.I8I6 
122.3632 
183.5448 
244.7264 
3O5.9O8O 


367.O896 
428.2712 
489.4528 
550.6344 


61I.8I6 
1223.632 
1835.448 
2447.264 
3059.O8O 


3670.896 
4282.712 
48C4.528 
5506.344 
61I8.I6 


Ale  Gallons. 
ofiStloches. 


0.21695 
0.43390 
0.65085 
0.86780 
1.08475 


1.30170 
1.51865 
1.73560 
1.95255 


2.16&5 
4.3390 
6.5085 
8.678O 
10.8475 


13.0170 
15.1865 
17.3560 
19.5255 
21.695 


Wine   Gallons, 
of  131   Inches, 


0.26485 
0.52970 
0.79455 
1.05940 
1.32425 


1.58910 
1.85395 
2.1^1880 
2.38365 


2.6485 

5.2970 

7-9^5 

10.5940 

13.2425 


15.8910 
1 8.5395 
21.1880 
23.8365 
26.485 


GRAMMES 
in  Enclish 
Grs.  Troy. 


15.4457 
30.8914 
46.3371 
61.7828 
77.2285 


92.6742 
108.1 199 
123.5656 
139.0113 


154.457 
3O8.914 
463.371 
617.828 
77*^-^5 


926.742 
1081. 199 
1235.656 
1390.113 
1544.57 


From  the  tabic  here  given,  the  Eng- 
lish weights  and  measures,  corre- 
sponding with  those  used  in  France, 
miiy  be  easily  ascertained,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  hundreds,  and  adding 
the  tenths  and  units,  as  circum- 
stances may  dired  3  or,  if  the  num- 
ber be  less  than  one  hundred,  by 
fidding  the  units  to  the  tens.  After 
the  number  required  is  thus  found, 
H  may  be  reduced  to  English  feet, 
or  inches ;  to  quarts  or  pints  -,  to 
pounds,  ounces,  drams,  or  grains, 
D)r  means  of  the  common  rules  of 
fpithipetic* 


A  more  ample  speci£cation  of 
these  weight  and  measures  is  pub- 
lished in  the  3d  vol.  of  Mr.  Nr- 
<;;rolsok'8  **  Journal;'*  and  which 
is  abstraded  from  a  report  pub- 
lished in  1799.  at  Paris,  by  autho- 
rity of  the  French  government. 

In  the  year  1791»  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
gave  a  bounty  of  20  guineas  to  M. 
Hanin,  of  Paris,  for  his  weighing 
machine;  in  which  the  weights  df 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
together  with  their  relative  differ- 
^qes>  ma^  ^  ascertained  at  on^ 
view; 
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tiew :— as  a  description  of  this  con- 
trivance would  be  unintelligible, 
without  the  aid  of  engravings,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  gth  vol.  of 
the  Society's  "TraniaSiwns"  &c. 
which  contains  a  complete  analj- 
ifis  of  the  subjed^  illustrated  with 
two  plates. 

Wklch  Bistort.  Sec  Bib- 
tort,  the  Small. 

Weld.    See  Dtbr's-webd. 

WELL,  a  cavity,  dug  in  the 
ground,  with  a  view  to  colledt  the 
water  from  the  contiguous  strata : 
it  is  generally  of  a  circular  form, 
and  lined  with  brick  or  stone. 

The  following  method  of  pro- 
curing water,  in  almost  every  situ- 
ation, has  lately  been  suggested  by 
M.  Cadbt  de  Vaux. — He  direds 
the  soil  to  be  perforated  with  a 
borer:  a  wooden  pipe  is  then  to 
be  placed  in  the  hole,  and  driven 
down  with  a  mallet  5  after  which 
the  boring  must  be  continued,  in 
order  that  a  pipe  may  be  driven 
to  a  greater  depth.  As  the  auger 
becomes  filled  with  earth,  it  ought 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  emptied  \  so 
that,  bv  the  addition  of  fresh  por- 
tions of  the  pipe,  the  boring  is  car- 
ried to  a  considerable  extent  under 
ground,  and  water  is  in  most  in- 
stances obtained.  Wells,  thus 
formed,  are  preferable  to  those  dug 
in  the  usual  manner  $  being  less 
expensive,  while  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  more  copious  and  certain. 
Indeed,  it  often  happens,  in  the 
conunon  pra^ic^  of  digging  for 
wellsv  that  the  workmen  are  ob- 
liged to  fix  the  windlass,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  springs  from  gaining 
on  them  f  by  this  practice,  a  smau 
quantity  of  water  is  the  necessary 
consequence,  audit  is  apt  to  fiiil 
during  dry  stimmers.  Hence,  M. 
Db  Vaux  advises  the  earth  to  be 
perforated  >  a  cylindrical  pipe  to  be 
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ihserted;  and  to  search  for  that 
element  at  a  greater  depth,  in  the 
manner  before  suggested. — This 
method  is  stated  to  be  very  useful 
in  camps,  or  fortresses ;  and,  in 
case  the  fluid  near  the  surface  be 
neither  sufficiently  sweet,  nor  of  a 
good  quality,  he  supposes  bis  ex- 
pedient to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted,  for  obtaining  water  of  a 
purer  kind,  at  a  greater  depth. — 
Farther,  when  wells  have,  in  large 
towns,  been  rendered  unfit  or  use- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  ground 
having  been  tainted  by  privies, 
church-yards,  &c.  he  very  proper- 
ly recommends  such  reservoirs  to 
be  emptied,  and  the  bottom  per- 
forated in  a  similar  manner,  so  as 
to  reach  the  lower  sheet  of  water ; 
which,  being  thus  contained  with- 
in the  cylindrical  pipe,  will  rise  in 
a  pure  state  into  the  body  of  the 
pump  fixed  for  this  purpose. — For 
an  account  of  the  relative  salubrity 
of  well-water,  the  ibader  will  re- 
vert to  p.  299  of  this  volume. 

If  wells  be  disused  for  a  consi« 
derabletime,  the  water  generally 
becomes  foul  5  the  ambient  amos« 
phc:re  is  corrupted ;  and  thus  arise 
mephitic  vapours  which  have  often 
proved  fatal  to  animal  life.  Hence 
it  has  been  suggested,  to  employ  a 
pair  of  smith's  bellows,  and  a  tube, 
according  to  the  manner  direded 
in  the  article  Vapour;  but,  as 
these  are  too  bulky  to  be  conveni- 
ently carried  to  any  distance,  and 
frequently  cannot  be  procured  on. 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Sal- 
mon, of  Canterbury,  has  invented 
the  following  apparatus,  for  dis- 
persing noxious  air  from  wells.— 
We  are  induced  to  recommend 
this  ingenious  contrivance  to  the 
Qodce  of  our  country  readers ;  as  it 
is  not  very  expensive,  and  will  pre* 
vent  many  fSital  accidents. 
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A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  represent  six 
lengths  of  a  metal  pipe^  each. being 
eight  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter :  all  these  joints  (except- 
ing that  marked  F,  which  is  made 
of  copper,  for  the  better  support  of 
beat),  are  manufadured  of  tin* 
^ate. 

G,  is  a  tin-kettle,  or  vessel  (con- 
taining about  two  gallons),  that  is 
fastened  to  the  upper  pipe  F,  and 
the  sides  of  which  are  perrorate4 


for  tiie  admission  of  air,  and  cot« 
sequently  for  supporting  the  fire. 
This  vessel  must  be  fix^  in  such 
a  dire6lion  as  to  have  at  least  five 
feet  of  the  pipe  above  its  tqp. 

H,  is  a  conical  cap,  designed  to 
confine  the  heat  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube. 

When  the  machine  is  applied  to 
the  well,  a  wire  must  be  passed 
through  the  holes  a,  a,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  length  A,  and  in  the 
lower  extremity  of  B;  the  joint 
ought  to  be  luted  with  oil-putty, 
to  render  it  air-tight ;  the  upper 
end  of  each  joint  should  be  covered 
wi|h  wire,  to  prevent  it  firom  bend- 
ing ;  and  to  /orm  a  receptacle  for 
the  putty.  The  other  leugths  arc 
then  to  be  managt^  in  a  similar 
manner,  till  that  marked  A,  reach 
nearly  to  the  surfaw-e  of  the  water. 
The  vessel  G,  ought  tp  be  placed 
on  two  pieces  of  timber  laid  across 
the  well. 

The  appnratns,  being  now  fixed« 
will  speedily  be  filled  with  the 
foni  air  extraded  from  the  well : 
an  as  the  gravity  of  the  exter- 
nr.'.  and  internal  air  is  equal,  thej 
btcome  stationary.  Burning  coal 
or  wood  must  next  be  put  into  the 
kettle  G;  by  which  the  copper 
tube,  F,  is  heiated  j  and,  the  inter- 
nal air  being  rarefied,  while  the  ex* 
temal  air  presses  downward,  the 
noxious  vapours  are  gradually  dis* 
sipated;  and  a  purer  element  is 
introduced  into  the  well,  whence 
it  issues  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fire. 

Mr.  Salmon  remarks  (in  his 
communication,  inserted  in  tiie  9th 
volume  of  the  "  Repertory  ofArts^* 
&c.),  that  however  smaU  the  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  out  of  the  fun- 
nel or  pipe,  F,  may  appear,  the  ef* 
fed  is  considerable  \  because  such 
discharge  con&isu  wholly  of  noxious 
vapourj 
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i^pooTf  wkereas  len  gidlons  of 
msh  air  are  pcobabiy  blown  into 
the  wdl,  by  means  of  the  com- 
CDoo  bellows  and  leather  pipe^  be- 
fore two  gallons  of  mej^tic  va- 
pour are  removed.  Such  purifi. 
cation  will  be  still  more  effedual^ 
if  the  fire-kettle>  G,  be  placed  at 
D,  when  the  internal  air  becomes 
more  rarefied :  it  ought,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  tjiat  this  advan- 
tage is  over-balanced  by  the  at- 
mosphere being  rendered  unfit  for 
respiration,  in  consequence  of  the 
»unbcating  properties  of  the  char- 
coal. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  Society 
for  theEncouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
-conferred  their  silver  medal  on 
Georgb  Butler,  Esq.  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  Bucket  for  drawing 
water  from  deep  wells.  It  con- 
i&ists  of  a  comnoon  barrel,  the  head 
of  which  is  taken  out :  across  the 
top  are  fixed  two  thin  bars  of  iron, 
having  in  the  centre  a  small  piece 
of  the  same  metal,  which  Mr. 
Butler  terms  a  standard.  This 
is  furnished  with  a  collar,  which 
has  four  moveable  arms;  and  above 
it«  there  are  a  mortise  containing  a 
small  brass  pulley,  and  a  loop  to 
which  the  well-rope  is  secured : 
farther,  a  cord  is  tied  to  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  collar,  which,  after 
pa^ng  over  the  pulley,  communi- 
cates with  a  valve  applied  to  the 
lower  head  of  the  vessel. — The 
bucket,  thus  construded,  when 
let  down  into  the  well  by  a  rope, 
is  filled  through  such  valve ;  and, 
on  being  drawn  up,  the  iron  cross 
above  nsentioned  is  pressed  against 
two  parallel  bars,  so  that  the  valve 
is  opened,  and  the  water  discharged 
into  a  trough,  or  vessel,  prepared 
for  its  reception. — ^The  principal 
advantage,  arising  from  this  cour 
^ivance  is,  tl^t  Uie  bucket  i$  not 
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only  filled  expeditiously,  but  it  is 
also  brought  up  steadily,  so  that  no 
water  is  spilt  j  and,  if  any  of  it  ac- 
cidentally drop,  it  falls  diredly  from 
the  valve  into  the  well,  without 
wetting  the  descending  rope;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  for,  by  such  coaiinual  mois- 
ture (which  is  necessarily  occa- 
sioned by  the  common  buckets),  it 
speedily  decays,  while  die  vessels 
are  seldom  drawn  up  completely 
filled. — ^A  more  minute  account  of 
Mr.  B.*s  invention  will  be  found  in 
the  12th  vol.  of  the  "  Transact 
tions**  of  the  Sdciety  above  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  illustrated  with 
an  engraving. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  Au- 
gust, 1798,  to  Mr.  John  Ashley, 
of  Islington,  for  a  method  of  rais- 
ing water  from  wells  of  any  depth, 
upon  a  very  simple  and  permanent 
construdion ;  of  which,  however^ 
we  have  not  met  with  a  specifica^ 
tion. 

vWEN,  is  an  indolent  tumor,  or 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroi4 
gland,  which  is  situated  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  neck.  This  af- 
fedion  frequently  occurs,  and  is 
endemial  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  instance,  in  Derbyshire, 
It  is  uncommonly  prevalent  among 
the  inhabitants  of  marshy,  low 
countries,  surrounded  by  woods, 
bordering  on  rjvers  and  standing 
waters,  or  exposed  to  soutlierly, 
hot  winds;  and  especially  among 
females,  young  people,  children* 
and  persons  of  a  delicate  or  tender 
habit :  even  strangers,  who  settle 
in  these  parts,  are  not  exempt  from 
its  attacks.  Nevertheless,  ii  timely 
attended  to,  it  is  often  cured ;  but, 
where  it  is  hereditary,  or  has  been 
sutfcred  to  remain  (^er  the  age  of 
adolescence,  its  removal  is  exr 
treaicly  difficult. 

1^ 
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The  principal  causes  of  wens,  are 
scrophulous  matter ;  violent  exer* 
tions;  poor^  or  indigestible  food; 
and  bad  water.  Several  authors 
suppose  it  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
snow-water:  thus,  Forster,  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  ob- 
served glandular  obstructions  to 
originate  from  drinking  solutions  of 
ice. 

Cure : — ^Whcre  this  malady  pro- 
ceeds from  a  vitiated  lymph,  as  in 
the  ScROPHULA,  it  will  be  neccsi- 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  the  treat- 
ment Recommended  under  that 
article. — Should  it  have  bien  in- 
duced bjr  frequently  taking  solu- 
tions of  ice,  or  snoiR^,  gp-eat  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
water,  saturated  with  fixed  air. — 
With  a  view  to  dissolve  the  tumor, 
various  remedies  have  been  de- 
vised ;  of  which  the  following  de- 
serve particular  notice :  E)e6tricity 
in  conjundion  with  alteratives; 
for  instance,  mild  mercurials  and 
antimonialsj  hemlock;  orSOgrains 
of  the  liver  of  sulphur  dissolved  in 
a  quart  of  water,  2  table-spoon- 
fuls of  which  are  to  be  taken  every 
3  hours.  During  such  course,  Peru- 
vian bark,  or  other  tonics,  ought  to 
be  used  as  auxiliaries.  Among  e;x- 
temal  remedies, camphor  combing 
with  sweet-oil ;  or  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  in  vinegar,  have  often 
successfully  been:  applied  to  the 
tumor. 

Internally,  the  use  of  burnt  sponge 
(as  ^ireded  in  the  article  Scro- 
phula)  has  been  attended  with 
the  best  eflfeds,  in  dispersing  wens. 
The  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire, 
where  this  remedy  is  in  great  re- 
pute, take  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 15  grains  of  burnt  sponge 
are  triturated  together  with  a  s'uui- 
lar  weight  of  millepedes,  and  from 
§  to  10  grains  of  cinnabar  of  anti- 
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mbnj ;  the  whole  is  to  be  mixed 
with  honey,  or  treacle,  and  taken 
every  morning,  two  hours  before 
breakfast,  l^ls  coarse  ought  to 
be  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks ;  when  the  medicine  is  to 
be  intermitted  for  a  similar  period. 
After  such  interval,  the  regular  use 
of  the  composition  is  to  be  re-com- 
menced, but  with  this  difierence, 
that  instead  of  1,  the  patient  take  4 
doses  everjr  day,  and  3  grains  of  ca- 
lomel at  night;  tnough,  if  the  latter 
prove  laxative, '  it  will  be  advisable 
to  reduce  the  proportion.  His  diet 
will  require  no  particular  limita- 
tion ;  ei^cept  that  pure  water  must 
be  nsed^  instead  of  malt  liquor; 
and  he  ought  stridly  to  guard 
against  contrading  a  cold,  or  ca- 
tarrh, during  the  operation  of  these 
alteratives.  Such  is  the  method 
successfully  pursued,  especially 
when  combined  with  dry  nidiont 
of  the  part  afifeded,  and  steadily 
continued  in  the'  siunmer  season, 
without  resorting  to  any  other  cx^ 
temal  application. 

WHALE,  the  Common,  or  Ba- 
ia*na  mystketus,  L.  is  the  largest 
inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  frequent- 
ing the  north  seas,  where  it  is  from 
70  to  90  feet,  and  in  those  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  to  16O  feet  in  length. 
Its  head  is  uncommonly  large,  so 
that  it  is  equal  to  one-third  of  its 
length  :  in  the  middle  are  two  ori- 
fices, through  which  it  spouts  wa- 
ter to  a  considerable  height;  and  to- 
wards the  back,  there  arc  two  small 
eyes,  proteded  by  eye-lashes,  like 
those  in  quadrupeds.  The  tail  has 
the  form  of  a  crescent;  and  the 
colouu*  of  the  whole  body  is  vari- 
ous, the  backs  of  some  being  red, 
and  the  belly  perfeQly  white.  The 
female  produces  one,  or  not  Ex- 
ceeding two  young  whales,  after  a 
gestation  of  nine  or  ten  months* 
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which  arc  suckled  in  the  roanner  of 
«tber  ooammillary  animals. 

The  whale  is  a  very  useful  fish : 
its  flesh,  however,  is  rank  and  un- 
fit to  be  eaten ;  but  the  small  la- 
minae, known  under  the  name  of 
whetle-hofu,  which  are  taken  from 
the  upper  jaw,  furnish  a  lucrative 
article  in  comnierce.  The  tongue 
consists  of  a  sod,  spongy,  fat  sub- 
•tance ;  which,  when  boiled  down, 
often  yields  five  or  six  barrels  of 
oil ;  though  the  most  valuable  part 

is  the  Blubbbr,  or  fat,  found  be- 
neath the  skin,  to  the  depth  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and 
which  is  convened  into  train-oil. 
Whales  are  chiefiy  caught  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greenland;  though  a 

.  fishery  has  lately  been  success- 
fully commenced  in  the  South  Sea : 
As  thdr  fat  is  of  essential  utility  in 
domestic  life,  the  maritime  powers 
of  the  north  annually  send  nume- 
rous vessels  on  this  pursuit.  Each 
ship  is  provided  with  six  boats, 
whk:h  are  respedively  furnished 
with  harpoons,  appended  to  ropes 
from  200  to  300  fiathoms  in  length. 
When  a  whale  is  perceived  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  spouting  up  torrents  of  water, 
the  boats  approach,  and  a  harpoon 
is  discharged.  The  wounded  fish 
plunges  into  (he  deep }  and,  if  the 
rope  belonging  to  one  boat  be  run- 
mit,  that  of  another  is  speedily  fas- 
tened to  it,  to  prevent  the  little 
bark  from  bdng  carried  down  with 
the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  un- 
wieldy creature  re-appears,  another, 
and,  if  necessary,  a  tMrdiiarpoon,  is 
discharged,  till  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  at  length  expires.  The 
wh^le^bone  is  then  taken  out,  the 
blubber  cut  to  pieces,  and  stowed 
in  hogsheads. 

Tlie  proper  season  for  the  whale- 
fishery,  is  iTom  May  to^uly  j  and 
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so  great  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  it,  not  only  as  an  objed  of , 
commerce,  but  also  as  a  nursery  for 
British  seamen,  that  the  26  Geo. 
III.  c.  50,  and  32  Geo.  III.  c.  22, 
§.4,  permit  the  fins,  blubber,  &c.  of 
whales  caught  by  British  mariners, 
to  be  imported  duty  free  i  provided 
they  fulfil  the  conditions  required 
by  those  ads,  but  which  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  specify.— A 
bounty  of  20s.  is  also  allowed  for 
every  ton  of  blubber,  obtained  b^ 
such  fishery. 

WHEAT,  or  Triticum,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprehending  about 
16  species,  of  which  the  foUowing 
are  the  principal : 

1.  The  repens.  See  Dog's- 
grass. 

II.  The  cestivum,  or  Spring 
Wheat,  is  probably  a  native  of 
Southern  Siberia  and  Sicily,  whence 
its  culture  has  been  gradually  dis* 
persed  throughout  £ur(^:  it  ri- 
pens about  the  same  time  as  the 
Winter,  or  Common  Wheat,  even 
though  it  be  sown  in  February  or 
March.  This  species  is  divided 
uito  the  following  varieties,  name- 
1.  The  T'.  cBstivum,  spica  ei  grana 

rutente,  or  Spring- Wheat,  with  a 
red  spike  or  car,  and  grain. 

2.  The  T.cesiivum,  rubtum,  spi- 
ca alba,  Red  Spring- Wheat,  with  a 
white  ear. 

3.  The  T,  iBstwum,  spica  ei  gra* 
iifl  a/^,  or  Spring- Wheat,  with  a 
white  spike  and  grain.  Tliese,  and 
2(11  other  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, are  beardless,  and  may  be 
sown  from  the  end  of  February 
till  early  in  May.  They  are  not 
easily  afleded  by  moisture,  cm*  se- 
vere frost,  and  afford  excellent 
starch.    • 

III.  The  hybemum.  Winter  or 
Common  Wheats    id   principally 

raised 
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riised  In  Britain:  its  gmiis  are 
lomewhat  fuller  than  those  of  the 
preceding  species;  and  its  chief 
varieties  are : 

1.  The  T.  hyl^ermtm,  spica  et 
gnma  ruiatte,  or  Common  Wheat, 
with  a  red  ear  and  grain. 

2.  The  T,  hybernum  ruhrum, 
^ka  alto,  or  Common  Wlieat, 
with  a  white  ear. 

3.  The  T*.  hyhernum  rubrum, 
9fnca  et  grana  alOa,  or  Winter 
Wheat,  with  white  ears  and  grains. 
—These  varieties  are  also  destitute 
of  beards,  and  should  not  be  sown 
earlier  than  in  September,  nor  later 
than  in  November. — ^Thcj  produce 
the  most  valuable  wheat,-  which 
^Ids  the  largest  proportion  of 
flour. 

IV.  The  furgidum,  Thick-spiked, 
cr  Cone  Wheat,  each  plant  bearing 
Irom  four  to  eight  ears,  and  each  of 
the  latter  from  30  tp  70  grains  : 
it  dififers  from  the  preceding  spe* 
des*  both  in  its  bearded  ears,  and 
its  sntKill  plump  grains,  which  ai-e 
more  convex  on  the  back  than  those 
of  the  Spring  or  Winter  Wheat. — 
The  priadpal  varieties  are : 

1.  The  T.  turgiditm  cordcum  aU 
turn,  or  White  Cone  Wheat. 

2.  The  T.  turgidum  conicum  ru- 
brum,  or  Red  Cone  Wheat. 

3.  The  T.  turgiduin  aristiferum, 
Large-bearded  Cone- wheat,  Clo^- 
wheat.  Square-wheat,  or  Rivets. 

4.  The  T.  targidum,  spica  mul- 
tiplici,  or  many-eared  Cone- wheat. 
—These  varieties  are  well-calcu- 
lated for  strodg,  damp,  soils  ]  but 
the  com  is  apt  to  lodge,  if  it  be 
town  too  closdy.  Its  grain  is  said 
to  be  ftfodudive  of  niore  flour  than 
any  otlier  sort  of  wheat,  though  it 
is  much  browner,  and  of  an  interior 
quality. 

V.  The  Polottkum,   or  Polish 
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Whesat,  ifsseoables  die  preooSag 
species ;  bnt  its  stalks  attain  tbe 
height  of  5  or  6  feet  -,  the  leaves 
are  white-striped,  firofn  12  to  24 
inches,  and  the  ears  6  ioches,  ia 
length.  This  noble  grain  is  not 
cultivated  to  any  extent  in  Britain, 
though  remarkably  fruitfy,  and 
yielding  abundance  ci  flqur;  It 
ought  to  be  sown  sparingly ;  as  it 
is  apt  to  lodge,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  quality  of  the  o«n  is 
impaired. 

VI.  The  Spelta,  Spdt,  or  Gcr- 
man  Wheat,  is  princifHyiy  raised  ia 
that  country,  and  nearly  resembles 
barley  ^  though  its  stzdks  are  short* 
er^  In  Thuringia,  it  is  gen^aUy 
sown  about  Michaelmas,  in  stony, 
nnountainous  lands,  which  are  other- 
wise tit  only  for  oats.  In  France, 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and  on  the 
banks'  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  even  in  better 
soils. — It  is  well  known  in  com*- 
mcrce,  that  the  incomparable-Nu* 
renben;  and  Frankfort  starch  and 
flour,  are  solely  obt inned  from  Spelt- 
wheat.  Hence,  we  are  induced  to 
recommend  its  culture  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  this  island,  which 
abound  in  rocky  pasture  grounds, 
especially  in  Scotland,  wliere  they 
are  of^en  rented  at  Is.  6d.  per  acre. 
We  must,  however,  remark  that 
this  excellent  grain  cannot  be  di- 
vested of  its  husks  by  thrashing, 
and  diat  it  requires  the  operation  of 
a  mill  for  that  purpose  -,  but  it  oc^ht 
to  be  sown  or  drilled  together  with 
tlie  husks. 

VlI.The  Sibermn  Spring  Wheat, 
has  but  lately  been  introduced  into 
Britain  :  it  attains  to  maturity  as 
early  as  theCommon  Spring  Wheat, 
and  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
25  to  one. 

Vni.  The  S^^-itzcriand  Spring 
Wheat, 
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Wbeat,  ripens  a  fortni^t  earlier 
than  the  oommoQ  sort  cf  that  sea- 
son. 

IX.  Tke  Egyptian  Wheat  is  re- 
markable far  its  uneommon  fruit- 
fulness:  its  straw  is  strong  and 
tougfaf  whence  it  has  receiv^  the 

/  name  of  reed-wheai.  The  grains, 
however,  do  not  yield  so  larger 
proportion  of  floor  or  meal  as  any 
of  die  preceding  species  or  varie- 
ties ;  and  the  flour  is  scarcely  su- 
perior to  that  obtained  from  tlie 
l^est  bariey. 

X.  The  Zealand  Wheat  is  chiefly 
raised  in  the  county  of  Kent :  tiie 
straw  is  long  and  tough,  resembling 
reeds  5  the  ears  are  large ;  the 
grains  white,  and  full-bodied.^^ 
This  species  is  well  calculated  for 
poor  soils ;  for,  if  it  be  sown  on 
rich  lands,  it  is  apt  "  to  run  up  to 
straw." 

Lastly,  there  is  a  species  of 
Spring  Wlicat,  cultivated  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  which  is 
termed  Froment  Tremais}  being 
only  tl:ree  months  in  the  ground  : 
its  ears  and  grains  are  small,  but 
yield  a  nutritious  flour. — Like  the 
Cone-wheat,  the  last  seven  spe- 
cies are  furnished  with  long  beards. 
The  White,  or  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Wheats,  flourish  best  on  light 
soils,  while  the  other  kinds  and 
varieties  are  more  advantag&usly 
raised  on  strong  lands.  The  ground, 
however,  ougnt  previously  to  be 
well  tilled  and  pulverized:  thus, 
i£  a  crop  of  wh^t  be  taken  after 
clover  has  been  ploughed  in,  it 
will  prove  unconomonly  fine  and 
abundant. 

This  beneficial  corn  is  propagated, 
by  sowing  it  either  broad-cast,  or 
by  Drilling  itwithMr.CooKk's, 
or  similar  drill-machine;  or  by  Mr. 
JaavAs  Wright's  implement  for 
sowing  wheat   and  other  grain  ; 
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wl:fich  may  be  aflixed  to  a  plough, 
or  manufli^ured  <^  any  requisite 
size. — Mr.  W.  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  invention,  in  1784^  and* 
as  his  privilege  is  now  expired, 
farmers  may  avail  themselves  of 
his  contrivance,  described  in  the 
15th  vdumc  of  the  "  Reperiwry  ^ 
Arh,"'  where  it  is  fiMrther  allustyatcd 
by  an  engraving. 

Wheat  may  also  be  dif;bled',  but, 
though  a  considerable  saving  ia 
thus  obtained  in  the  quantity  of 
seed,  yet  such  method  is  by  na 
means  firelerable  to  drilling.  With* 
in  a  few  yearsj^  indeed;  it  has  beea 
proposed  to  increase  the  plant  by  di- 
viding the  r(^t$  and  various  cxperi- 
ments  have  been  successfully  made, 
with  the  view  of  saving  seed-corn : 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Mr* 
Charles  Miller,  of  Cambridge^ 
He  sowed  some  wheat  on  the  2d 
of  June,  1766',  on  the  8th  diiyof 
August  in  the  same  year,  a  singla 
plant  was  taken  up,  divided  into  18 
parts,  and  each  part  separately 
transplanted.  .Between  the  middle 
of  September  and  October,  these 
plants  were  again  removed,  their 
roots  divided  into  67  portions; 
which  were  likewise  set  at  a  pro- 
per distance  from  each  other,  for 
enduring  the  winter.  Next,  they 
were  dug  up  a  third  time,  and  di- 
vided in  a  similar  manner,  between 
the  middle  of  March  and  the  12th  of 
April  i  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  produced  Jtve  hundred  plants. 
Thus,  a  single  grain  yielded  in  one 
season : 

Ears  -  -  21,109 

In  number        570,000  fold ! 

In  measure  3^  pecks. 

In  weight  47  pounds. 

For  a  more  partiailar  account  of 

this  experiment,   the  reader  will 

consult  the  58th  vol.  of  the  "  Phi* 

hsophicai  Transafiums  of  the  Royal 

Society:" 
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Aciffjr/*— The  superiority  of  th^ 
TransplantingS/stcm  oTcrtheDrill- 
Husbandry,  is  tAao  fv\\y  demon- 
strated in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  "  Let- 
ters avd  Papers  of  the  \Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society:* 

Wheat  18  subjed  to  the  Mil- 
DEvr,  aod  variotis  other  disorders, 
cf  which  we  have  already  treated, 
under  the  heads  of  Barley,  Cok  n, 
ice.  Hence  we  shall,  by  way  of 
•tip[demeot,comniunicate  two  other 
lemedtes,  which  are  recommended 
m  being  singnlariy  efficacioas  in 
prerenting  the  Smut. — ^M.  Hoch- 
BBiMKR,  whose  authority  is  often 
questionable,  relates  in  his  German 
colle^ion  of  economical  and  other 
fadts,  that  wheat  moistened  with 
strong  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of 
24 lbs.  of  the  gVain  to  1  pint  of  this 
liquor,  will  be  perfedly  secure  from 
that  distemper.  The  corn  should 
thus  be  prepared,  shortly  before  it  is 
town ;  and,  though  it  be  kept  for  a 
fortnight  in  such  acidified  state,  on 
Recount  of  rainy  weather,  yet  it 
will  not  receive  the  least  injury.— 
The  next  remedy  is  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Robert  SoMERviLLBf^"  Comr 
.  mttmcaitons  totheBoardof  Agricul* 
iure,*'  vol.  ii.).  who  attributes  this 
disease  to  an  insedt  resembling  the 
wood-loose,  though  infinitely  small- 
er; depositing  its  eggs  in  the  chaff, 
or  downy  part  of  the  wheat :  and, 
9S  these  vermin,  if  sown  with  the 
seed,  would  either  totally  deiitroy 
the  stem  of  the  future  plant,  or 
cause  it  to  produce  smut- vails,  he 
advises  tlie  infeded  or  suspeded 
grains  to  be  washed  in  water  j  by 
which  expedient,  ail  light  or  im- 
perfed  seed  may  not  only  be  skim- 
med otf  the  surface,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  ^gs  of  such  inseds 
will  be  separated.  As,  however, 
some  of  these  eggs,  notwithstand- 
ing this  .precaution,  adhere  to  the 
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grain,  Mr.  S.  recommences  ibm 
following  preparation,  that  is  pre- 
ferable to  inmsions  of  lime,  ar- 
senic, and  other  mineral  ingre^ 
dients,  which  often  retard  or  de- 
stroy vegetation : — ^Take  of  tobac- 
co-leaves, of  imlrerized  hellebore, 
and  of  &rbadoes  aloes,  each  one 
pound ;  boil  the  two  first  sub- 
stances, for  about  an  hour  and  an 
half,  in  10  English  gallons  of  wa« 
ter.  The  iiuKl  should  next  bo 
strained  through  the  sieve;  dien 
put  into  a  vessel  over  the  fire ;  and  * 
the  aloes  be  added  in  a  state  of 
powder.  The  whole  must  now 
boil,  till  the  last  ingredient  be  com- 
pletely dissolved ;  the  liquor  ought 
afterwards  to  be  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  poured  into  a  large  vessel : 
when  perfedly  cold,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  such  a  quantity  of 
pare  water  as  will  amount  to 
thirty  gallons.  The  seed  ougbt^  to 
be  immersed  in  this  prepara- 
tion, and  briskly  agitated  for  20 
minutes ;  after  which  it  must  be 
dried  on  canvas,  or  on  the  floor.— 
Mr.  S.  remarks,  that  if.  2  lbs.  of 
coarse  glue  or  gom-aratMc  be  dis- 
solved, its  tenacity  will  cause  the 
bitter  ingredients  to -adhere  more 
firmly  to  the  grain.- The  expence 
of  this  compound  is  said  not  to 
exceed  seven  or  eight  shillings,  and 
to  be  sufficient  for  twelve  bolls  (six 
English  quarters)  of  wheat ;  and, 
though  such  liquor  be  not  prejudicial 
to  vegetation,  it  is  so  nauseous,  that 
neither  pigeons,  nor  any  other  of 
the  devouring  tribe,  will  touch  it. 
Mr.  SonBRViLLB,  therefore,  pro- 
poses the  following  method  of. 
destroying  vermin  oa  the  grow- 
ing crop :  A  piece  of  double  flan- 
nel, about  two  yards  ip  breadth, 
and  sufliciently  long  to  go  across 
a  ridge^  ought  to  be  provided  with, 
pords  at  each  end,  to  serve  as 
handles. 
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Ifeandles,  and  also  furnished  ^^ith    as  represented   in    the  following 
i^tnall  pieces  of  lead  at  the  bottom,    figur«. 


B 


rt 


A,  the  flannel. 

B,  B,  the  cord. 

c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c^  c,  c^ 
are  the  weights. 

This  cloth,  or  blanket,  must  be 
dipped  in  the  preparation  above  de- 
^ribed,  or  in  a  strong  deco6tion  of 
rue,  chamomile,  and  similar  bitter 
herbs ;  whtch  is  equally  disgustful 
to  vermin  of  every  description. 
One  person  is  then  to  lay  hold  of 
each  end  of  the  cord,  and  to  draw 
the  flannel  after  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridge,  so  as  to  touch  the 
top  of  every  plant :  the  same  Ope- 
ration is  repeated  a  second  time 
bver  each  ridge,  in  a  contrary  di- 
reftion;  by  which  means,  both 
aides  will  come  in  conta6t  with  the 
liquid,  and  the  depredations  of  in- 
sets, in  general,  be  effedually  pre- 
vented. This  sweeping,  however, 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  performed 
in  dry  weather ;  because  those  par- 
ticles of  the  nauseous  ingredients, 
which  may  be  left  upon  the  ears, 
-will  more  firmly  adhere,  than  if  the 
latter  were  in  a  wet  state. 
•  "  The  proper  period  for  reaping 
wheat,  is  by  no  means  ascertained  -, 
soine  farmers  asserting  that  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  cut  tlie  grain 
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before  it  is  perffeAly  ripe,  while 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  ought 
to  stand  till  nearly  ready  to  be 
reaped  and  housed.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  "  Farmer's  Ca- 
lendar*' observes,  that  the  safest 
way  is  that  of  adopting  a  middle 
course,  with  a  particular  regard  to 
a/air  time.  If,  however,  there  be  any 
appearance  of  ^%A/,  Mr.  A.Young 
thinks,  that  farmers  cannot  cut 
their  wheat  too  early.  He  remarks, 
that  the  green  state  of  the  straw  is 
no  indication  that  the  grain  is  im- 
mature; because  the  straw  of 
blighted  com  never  acquires  a 
bright  yellow  colour ;  but  remains 
green  till  it  becomes  black.  When 
the  sta\k  is  in  this  condition,  the 
circulation  of  tlie  sap  ceases  j  and 
the  grain  daily  decreases  in  size. 
He,  therefore,  advises  the  wheat  to 
be  cut ;  laid  down  on  the  stubble; 
exposed  to  the  dew  3  frequently 
turned ;  and,  when  perfectly  dry, 
the  grain  may  be  tied  up  in  sheaves, 
and  carried  to  the  barn.  Thus, 
thousands  of  bushels  maybe  annu- 
ally saved,  that  might  afford  good 
marketahle  grain  3  part  of  which 
would  othen^'ise  never  be  thrashed 
out  of  the  ears,  white  the  remainder 
Y  would 
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would  be  so  light  and  brittle,  at  to 
be  dispersed  in  winnowing:  the 
straw  will  at  the  same  time  be 
tough,  and  fit  for  thatching;  where* 
as,  without  adopting  such  method, 
it  could  not  fail  of  being  beaten  to 
pieces  in  thrashing.-— See  also  the 
article  Granary. 

Whbat,  the  Cow.  Sec  Cow- 
wheat. 

WHEEL,  b  a  simple  machine, 
consisting  <^  a  nave,  fellies,  and 
circular  brim,  or  pieces  of  wood 
generally  surrounded  iKrith  iron  ; 
and  thus  reroivuig  on  its  axis. 

Wheels  are  of  various  breadths, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  car- 
riages for  which  they  are  designed. 
Mr.  CuMMiNa  (in  his  elaborate 
"  Observations  on  the  ^ffe^l  which 
Carriage-Wheels,  with  Eims  ofdif- 
fertrU  Shapes,  have  on  Roads,* 
published  in  the  2d  vol.  of  "  Com* 
munications  to  the  Board  ofAgri" 
culture**},  has  satisfadorily  proved^ 
that  wheels,  with  cyUndncal  rims, 
are  doubtless  preferable  to  auv 
other.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  analyze  this  valuable  memoir  t 
we.shall,tberefore,  only  remark,  that 
auch  wheels  advance  in  a  straight 
line ;  being  subjed  to  little  or  no 
fridion  at  the  circumference :  nor 
do  they  press  against  the  linch- 
pin )  or  tend  to  displace,  break  the 
texture,  or  retard  the  induration  of 
the  parts  on  which  they  revolve : 
and^  their  motion  on  the  soil  meet? 
iag  with  the  least  possible  resist- 
ance, they  serve  to  improve  the 
roads,  to  relieve  the  cattle,  and  to 
preserve  the  tires.  On  the  con* 
trary,  corneal  rms  require  a  con- 
stant force  to  keep  them  in«  dired 
line,  and  that  force  occasions  addi* 
tional  fridkion  on  the  rim :  farther, 
they  increase-  the  rubbing  on  the 
axis ',  aiid,  in  dry  weather,  reduce 
the  best  materials  to  powder  i  bat« 
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if  the  roads  be  mH,  they  break 
and  disorddt  the  texture  of  the 
ground ;  render  the  labour  of  cat- 
tle more  difficult ;  and  contribute 
to  the  wearing  of  the  tires. — ^Mr. 
CuMMiNO,  thecefbie,  justly  con* 
dudes,  tbUt^  great  advantages^may 
be  derived,  1^  substituting  eylin-* 
dricml  for  comical  rims  >  and  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation, that  the  bent  axis,  and 
conical  rims,  are  still  retained  in 
use,  particulal'ly  on  turnpike-roads. 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish 
more  minutely  to  investigate  tbia 
important  subject*  will  consult  Mr. 
C.'s  essay  before  quoted;  and  which 
is  ilhistrated  by  an  engraviog. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arta» 
he,  rewarded  Mr.  JoaaPH  Dixok 
with  the  sum  of  1^  guineas,  for 
his  contrivance  of  a  Preservaiipe 
Wheel,  that  may  be  affixed  to  a 
walking  whed-efane;  by  meana 
of  which  all  accidents  to  labourexs 
will  be  obviated,  in  case  the  weight 
should  at  anv  time  overcome  the 
power.  His  impleiDent  is  attached 
to  the  axis  of  the  crane-whed; 
over  the  latter  are  passed  two  ropes^ 
of  which  the  mea  naay  take  hold^ 
so  as  to  suspend  themselves  with 
the  greatest  safety,  daring  the  tim* 
of  danger.  PuUtes  are  likewise 
placed  near  such  preservative 
wheels,  over  which  the  ropes  tum^ 
and  are  thus  prevented  from  tak- 
ing fire,  in  consequence  of  the 
fridioB.— For  a  moie  explidt  ac» 
count  of  this  useful  invention,  wk 
refer  to  the  llth  vol.  of  the  So<^ 
ciety's  **  TransaShonSy*  where  hia 
statement  is  duddaled  by  an  en- 
graving. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  August^, 

17d9«  to  Messrs.  GaaaGB  Don^ 

%ovi,  and  John  Skidmobe  ;  for  a 

nuBthod  of  making  the  oaves  or 

stock! 
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Btt)q)c5  qf  wheels,  of  ca?t-i«>n, 
brass,  or  compound  metal.  A  de- 
scription of  their  process  is  inserted 
in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory 
of  Arts,*'  &c.}  together  with  an  ap- 
propriate plate. 

Whbbl-carbiaobs.  SeeCAR- 
xiagb;  Cartj  Waggon*  &c. 

Wbbbl-drag.     See  Drag. 

WHETSTONE,  is  a  kind  of 
sand-stone,  dug  up  chiefly  in  Der- 
byshire, and  other  northern  coun- 
ties. It  is  of  a  dusky-yellow  co- 
lour ;  resists  the  adion  of  acids, 
though  perqoeable  to  water :  being 
of  a  rough,  and  coarse  strudture, 
it  is  easily  crumbled  or  broken  be- 
tween the  Angers,  and  will  not 
strike  fire  against  steel.  This  fos- 
sil affords  an  useful  article  of  trade, 
and  b  employed  for  sharpening 
knives,  scythes,  bills,  and  other 
implements  of  rural  and  domestic 
economy. 

WHEY,  is  the  scrum  or  watery 
part  of  milk,  which  remains  after 
the  cream  and  coagulable  matter  of 
that  fli:ud  are  renxoved,  either  by 
cburnbg,  or  by  separating  it  with 
Rennet,  vinegar,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, &c. 

Whey  is  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some liquid :  the  best  b  that  sepa- 
rated by  rennet;  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  curd  and  saccharine 
particles  are  suspended  in  it;  where- 
as tiie  semm,  arising  from  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  milk, 
possesses  an  acid  taste,  b  totally 
divested  of  the  pourbhing  proper- 
ties of  milk  'y  and  9ug|)t  to  be  used 
only  in  certain  cases  of  fever,  or 
infiammation.  On  the  ot)ier  band» 
the  latter  b  a  plca^nt,  cpoliug, 
beverage,  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  may  be  advantag^pjusly 
drunk  by  the  scorbutic  and  con- 
sumptive. 

Scalding  Whey  b  prepare  by  a 
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simp]e  expedient,  adopted  in  die 
midland  counties,  for  improving 
the  quality  of  WiIey  Butter.  It 
consists  in  suspending  each  meat 
of  cream,  as  it  is  taken  off  the 
whey,  over  the  fire,  till  it  become 
scalding  hot;  care  being  taken  that 
it  may  not  boil.  Thus,  the  butter 
is  greatly  improved  y  and,  if  the 
milk  have  become  rancid  or  bitter, 
from  the  cows  having  eaten  turnips^ 
or  barley-straw,  such  disagreeable 
taste  will  be  completely  removed^ 

Mustard  Whey  is  made  by  boil- 
ing l|  oz.  of  mustard  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  an  equal  portion  of  wa- 
ter, till  the  curd  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated; after  which  the  liquid  is 
strained  through  ,  a  cloth.  This 
preparation  is  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant  and  efficacious  forms,  in  which 
mustard  can  be  taken;  the  dose 
being  one  tea- cupful,  which  may 
be  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar, 
and  taken  three  or  fpur  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

White-wine  Whey 
pouring  equal  parts  o 
and  skimmed  milk  i 
and,  after  they  have  si 
minutes,  by  adding  { 
tion  pf  boiling  water 
time,   the  curd  will 
subside  at  the  bottoi 
is  now  to  be  strained  into  another 
vessel;  and  sweetened  with  su^r : 
a  sprig  of  balm  or  slice  of  lemoa 
will  greatly  improve  its  flavours.'-^ 
Thb  kind  of  whey  affords  a  salu- 
brious beve^rage  \  and,  ^nrhen  takea 
immediatelv  before  retiring  to  bed, 
it  i&  particularly  serviceable  to  those 
who  have  undeigone  severe  bodily 
fatigue;  or  been  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather;  as  it 
will  excite  a  gentle  perspiration; 
and  thus  obviate  a  sadden  cold  or 
catarrh. 

WHiii3.  SeeFuRtstheCoramon. 

y  2  WHIN- 
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WHIN-CHAT,  or  Motadtta 
pihetra,  L.  a  bird  found  on  British 
bcaths  and  commons,  during  the 
summer  months :  it  is  about  five 
inches  in  length  -,  the  upper  parts 
of  its  body  being  blackish,  Mged 
with  rufous  spots,  and  the  lower 
extremities  are  reddish- white;  but 
the  1^  are  black. 

Whin-chats  build  their  nests 
earlv  in  the  spring,  near  some  low 
busn  or  stone ,:  where  the  female 
deposits  five  dusky-white  eggs, 
marked  with  black  spots.— These 
birds  subsist  principally  on  inseds ; 
and,  when  fat,  the  flavour  of  theu: 
flesh  is  esteemed  equal  to  that  of 
the  Ortolan. 

•  WHISKEY,  a  spirituous  liquor, 
chiefly  prepared  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  by  distilling  barley. 

With  resped  to  its  relative  salu- 
brity, whiskey  is  doubtless  prefer- 
able to  any  home-made  brandy 
drawn  from  malt;  as  the  former, 
tliough  strong,  is  not  vcrv  pungent, 
and,  if  properly  distilled,  it  is  fi^e 
^any  empyreumatic  taste  or  smell. 
•—A  moderate,  and  occasional  use 
of  it,  by  way  of  cordial,  after  great 
bodily  fatigue,  may,  to  some  hard- 
labouring  persons,  not  be  injurious  5 
but,  when  such  pra&ice  is  carried 
to  excess,  as  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, it  deserves  severe  animadver- 
sion; and,  though  the  legislature 
has  wisely  impMed  heavy  duties 
on  the  distilleries, 'we  fear  that  the 
immense  consumption  of  this  li- 
quid fire,  <^n  be  prevented  only 
by  the  n^ost  rkorous  measures. — 
If,  however,  the  lower  classes  of 
people  cannot  be  l^ally  restrained 
m  their  vicious  propensities,  the 
only  remedy  left  to  the  power  of 
government,  would  be  the  prohibi- 
tion of  employing  grain  for  such 
▼ile  and  dcstrudive  parposes,— Sec 
the  article  Spirits,  p.  118. 
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tV'tflTt.  SecC0L0Ut-MAKI!rCf^ 

vdi.  n.  p.  36. 

WHITE-Of-AN-BOO.  ScC  AL- 
B17MKN. 

WnitE-BBAM.      Sec     Haw- 

THOBN. 

White-bottlb.      Sec   Spat- 

i.INO-?OPPY.   . 

White-lead.     Sec  Lead. 

WhITB-ROT.  SeePENNY-WOBT^ 

the  Marsh. 

WHITE-SWELLING  is  a  tu- 
mor of  the  joints,  but  chi^y  of 
the  knee :  at  first,  h  is  not  per- 
ceptibly enlarged;  t)eing  of  the 
same  a)lour  as  the  skin ;  very  pain- 
ful, and  diminishing  the  power  of 
motion. — ^There  are  two  species  of 
thb  disorder;  namely,  the  rheu- 
maijc,  and  scrophuloiis.  As  it  is 
of  the  first  consequence  to  distin- 
guish these  maladies,  the  origin  of 
which  is  essentially  difierent,  we 
shall  state  the  symptoms  peculiar 
to  each. 

The  rheumatic  white-swdling  is 
attended  with  acute  pain  over  the 
whole  joint;  and  which  is  in- 
creased by  heat :  the  patient  finds 
the  greatest  relief  in  a  relaxed  po- 
sition ;  the  tendons  become  rigid ; 
and  the  joint  aopears  as  if  the  bones 
were  enlarged.  The  tumor  in- 
creases to  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  the  knee,  and  feels  elastic 
to  the  touch ;  while  the  limb  de- 
creases, or  sometimes  becomes 
dropsical :  at  length,  abscesses  are 
formed ;  discharging  matter  which 
soon  degenerates  into  a  fetid  ichor. 
Unless,  therefore,  a  cure  be  timely 
efle^ed,  the  patient  is  attacked 
with  a  he^c  f«ver,  which  geno^ 
rally  closes  the  scene  of  misery. 

In  the  scrophuUms  kmd,  the  pain 
is  more  acute,  and  confined  to  one 
spot :  as  the  disorder  gains  ground, 
the  swelling,  and  stiffness  increase, 
while  the  ends  of  the  bones  become 
visibly 
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visibly  enlarged.  Similar  elastici- 
ty is  perceivable,  and  abscesses  are 
Iflcewise  formed ,  which,  on  being 
opened,  discharge  an  offensive  hu- 
mour ;  the  bones  decay,  and  pieces 
are  often  ejeded  through  the  ori- 
fices of  the  wounds.  The  adja- 
cent parts  become  progressively 
afieded,  till  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  also  terminate  by  the 
hcdic  fever. 

As  the  distindion  above  pointed 
out,  sufficiently  explains  the  proxi- 
mate causes,  we  shall  only  mention 
those  which  occasionally  occur; 
and  the  principal  of  which  are, 
suppressed  perspiration;  injudici- 
ous treatment  of  cutaneous  dis- 
orders ;  especially  of  the  measles, 
tmall*pox,  rose,  &c. ;  external  vio- 
lence, such  as  falls,  hlows^  and  fre- 
quent kneeling. 

Cure: — ^In  the  rheumatic  white- 
dwelling,  which,  at  first,  is  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  it  wDl  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt  a  cooling  regimen. 
Farther,  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  diseased  part,  by  cupping 
or  scarification;  a  pradice  which 
i^  far  preferable  either  to  venesec- 
tion or  to  the  application  of  leeches; 
and  it  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Next, 
a  blister  must  be  applied  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  kept  open,  till 
t^  scanned  part  is  healed. 

Internally,  mild  cooling  laxatives 
should  bp  occasionally  taken,  and 
heating  liquors,  as  well  as  coarse 
food,  must  be  stridly  avoided.  If 
a  stifFbess  of  the  knee  remain,  after 
the  swelling  has  subsided,  great  be- 
nefit will  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  pure,  warm  olive  oil, 
^nd  from  gentle  fti^tions,  repeated 
4iTec  or  four  times  every  day.-~ 
JB^ti  wl^frc  suppuratioD  ^as   al« 
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ready  taken  place  (which  maybe 
ascertained  by  the  soflness  of  the 
tumor) ;  or,  if  the  disorder  make 
rapid  progress,  professional  advice 
should  be  speedily  procured. 

In  the  scraphulous  white-swell- 
ing, the  treatment  specified  under 
the  head  of  Scrophul  a,  should  b« 
resorted  to  without  delay. — Whea 
this  affedion  is  confined  to  the 
smaller  joints^  it  has  by  those 
means,  been  sometimes  cured; 
but,  when  the  larger  joints,  for  in- 
stance, the  knee,  ancle,  8(c.  ^e 
thus  diseased,  amputation  is  th9 
only  remedy.  If,  however,  the 
whole  system  be  tainted  with  s 
scrophulous  acrimony,  even  that 
operation  is  frequently  inefFcAual. 

White-thokn.      See    Haw- 

TfiORN 

WhItE-WASHING,  ^is  the 
a^  of  cleansing  ceilings  and  walls, 
with  a  solution  of  lime  in  water^ 
to  which  a  little  size  is  occasionally 
added. 

The  pra6Uce  of  white-washing 
apartments  eminently  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  health :  hence  ' 
we  would  recommend  the  proprie- 
tors of  cottages,  to  enjoin  their  te- 
nants regularly  to  perform  this 
operation,  at  least  opce  annually. 
In  countries  abounding  with  lime, 
the  expence  will  be  trifling ;  and, 
even  though  this  article  should  be 
purchased,  the  whole  cost  will  not 
exceed  one  shilling.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  hot  or 
quick^lime  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  and  must  be  employed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  slacked ; 
for,  by  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance, its  efi'eds  in  destroying  ver- 
min, and  removing  Infection, 
will  be  considerably  increased. 

WHITING,  or  Gadus  merlan*, 
gus,  L.  a  well-kuo^n  fish,  of  an 
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elegant  shape,  rarely  exceeding  ro 
of  12  inches  in  length,  and  gene- 
rally weighing  from  8  to  l6  oz.  ^ 

During  the  spring,  extensive 
shoals  of  whitings  Sequent  the 
British  seas  5  bat  seldom  come 
Bearer  the  shore  than  within  half 
a  mile,  or  retire  farther  from  it, 
than  about  three  miles.— They  are 
caufht  in  considerable  numbers  by 
the  hook  and  Hne,  and  afford  great 
diversion:— in  the  rivers  Thames 
and  Medway,  the«  fish  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  taken,  if  less  than  six 
inches  in  length  j  nor  arc  they  al- 
lowed to  be  caught  at  any  season, 
excepting  ^ora  Micbaehnas  to  Em- 
b^-week. 

As  an  article  of  di6t,  the  whit- 
ing b  justly  valued ;  being  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  tender,  and  nutri- 
tious ^  80  that  it  affords  proper  ali- 
ment for  invalids^  ana  persons 
having  a  weak  digestion. 

Whiting,  in  Mineralogy.  See 
Chalk^ 

WHITLOW,  or  Whitlob,  a 
painful  swelling  of  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers,  beneath  the  nails, 
and  usually  terminating  in  a  dis- 
charge of  serous  fluid,  that  js  fre- 
quently so  acrid  as  to  corrode  the 
periosteum,  or  membrane  lining 
the  bones,  which  thus  become  ca- 
rious. It  is  always  attended  with 
infianmiation,  and  sometimes  to  so 
violent  a  degree  as  to  affe6t  the 
whole  arm. 

Where  whitloes  arise  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  emollient  poultices^  in  order 
to  effed  a  suppuration.  Should 
such  tumors,  however,  proceed 
from  unknown  causes,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches, 
and  aflerwards  ardent  spirits,  or 
other  tutringents  J  but,  if  the  bones 
have  already  become  carious,    g 


total  or  partial  remorval  of  the  af^ 
feded  part  can  alone  efk€t  a  cure. 
The  following  preparation  has  been 
extolled,  as  being  very  efBcaciouf 
in* common  cases  of  whitloes; 
though  we  cannot  vouch  for  its 
success : — Take  equal  parts  of  pel- 
litory  of  the  wall,  previously  bruis- 
ed, and  hog*s-lard^  let  them  be 
properly  mixed,  fdded  in  severd 
papers,  and  surrounded  with  wood- 
embers,  of  such  a  degree  of  heat  aa 
to  incorporate  the  ingmients,  widi- 
out  burning  the  covering.  The 
ointment,  thus  prepared,  must  be 
spread  on  a  piece  of  soft  Hnen,  and 
applied  to  the  whitloe,  two  or  thtee 
times  every  day,  till  the  tumor  bo 
healed. 

WHITLOfW.GRASS,theCoM- 
MON,  or  Nailwort,  Draba  ver^ 
na,  L.  a  native  plant,  growmg  osi 
walls  and  in  dry  pastures ;  blowing 
in  the  months  of^March  and  April. 
According  to  Dr.  Witbebing,  the 
Nailwort  is  one  of  the  earliest  flow- 
-^ring  plants,  and  may  be  used  as 
salad.  It  is  also  eaten  by  horses^ 
sheep,  and  goats ;  but  not  relished 
by  cows,  and  is  totally  refused  by 
hogs. 

Whortlbbbrrt,  the  Red.  See 
Bilberry. 

WIDGEON,  the  Red-headed, 
or  Anas  Jerina,  L.  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, frequenting  fenny  places  ia 
the  winter  season :  its  breast  ia 
black ;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  of  a  pale  grey,  intermix- 
ed with  harrow  black  lines;  and 
the  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour. 

Widgeons  subsist  on  small  fish* 
of  every  kind  j  their  flight  is  rapid; 
and  they  frequently  associate  with 
wild  Ducks,  Tea i«,  and  other  aqua« 
tic  birds.  Considerable  numbers 
of  the  former  fowl  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  markets  of  tbb  metrcfpo- 
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1it»  uodif'the  name  of  Dim  Birdst 
aod  are  greatly  esteemed  at  the  ta- 
Uea  of  the  luxurious. 

WiLo-BBiAR.  See  DoO-ftOSB, 
the  Common. 

WutD^-cLniBBR,  die  Great  See 
TaavbllerVjoy. 

WiLOBRNBss.    See  Mazb. 

Wii.DiitfG.    See  Grab-trbb. 

WiLD-PARSLBT.        Soe   MiLK- 

"wsBD,  the  Marsh. 

Wild  Pbar-trbb.    See  Haw-^ 

VflORW. 

Wild-radish.     See  Radish. 

WiLD-ROCKBT.      See  ROCKBT. 
WiLD-TAMSY.         See     SlLVBR- 
WBBD. 

WILLOW,  or  Salix,  L.  a  genus 
«f  trees  ooroprising  42  species  ;  22 
being  indigenous,  of  which  the  fbl* 
lowing  are  the  principal : 

1.  Th^vimimalis.     See  Osibb. 

2.  The  capreata.  See  Sallow.— 
Beside  the  purposes  to  which  this 
species  may  be  applied,  according 
to  our  account,  p.  13  of  the  present 
volume,  its  soft,  flexible,  white, 
and  smooth  wood,  is  used  for  mak* 
ing  handles  to  l:^tchets,  prongs, 
spades,  and  other  rural  implements : 
it  also  furmshes  shoe-makers  with 
aUting  and  takeiting-boards,  on 
which  they  cut  leather,  and  sharp- 
en  the  edges  of  their  knives.— In 
Sweden,  the  young  bark  is  not  only 
used  for  tanning,  but  also,  in  com- 
bination with  that  of  the  alder-tree, 
for  dyeing  iiaen-yarn  of  a  fine  black 
colour. 

3.  The  purpurea,  v.  Helix,  v, 
tiionandra,  Rosb,  Pubple,  or  Red 
Willow,  grows  in  hedges,  wa^ 
tery  places,  and  the  sides  df  rivers, 
where  it  blossoms  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May.  Its  long,  slender, 
0Ik1  flexible  shoots,  are  manufac- 
tered  into  baskets,  cradles,  and 
other  articles  of  wicker-work.—- 
3bji  sppdea'einiiieiit^  deservea  to 
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be  cultivated  in  the  sandy  banks  of 
rapid  streams  ^  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  trees  for  consolidating 
loose  soils,  and  even  drift-sands. 

4.  The  triandra,  or  Smooth 
Willow,  grows  to  tl^e  height  of 
from  6  to  10  feet,  in  moist  woods, 
hedges,  and  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
flowers  in  the  month  of  April.— 
Its  bark,  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  drams,  has  been  successfully 
emplc^ned  in  agues. 

5.  The  pentandra,  Swbbt,  or 
Bat-leaved  Willow,  is  found 
in  forests  and  hedges,  principally 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  it 
flowers  in  April.— The  wood  of 
this  species  remarkably  crackles  in 
the  fire  >  the  young  shoots  are  eaten 
by  sheep  and  goats  3  the  leaves  af- 
ford a  yellow  dye  5  and  the  pliant 
branches  are  converted  into  nam- 
pers,  or  the  larger  kinds  of  bask- 
ets.—For  medicinal  purposes,  the 
bark  from  young  trees  is  even  pre- 
fiisrable  to  that  of  the  preceding 
species. — Lastly,  the  down  of  the 
seeds,  when  mixed  with  one-third 
part  of  cotton,  has  been  found  to 
be  an  useful  substitute  for  that 
v^etable  wool,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  stockings,  and  other  ar- 
ticles. 

6.  The  vitellina.  Golden,  or 
Yellow  Willow,  abounds  in 
osier- ho  Us,  and  flowers  in  May. 
Its  shoots  ore  used  by  cradle  or 
basket-makers }  its  white,  tough, 
pliant  twigs,  are  employed  by  nur- 
sery men  and  gardeners,  for  tying 
up  the  branch^  of  wall  and  espa- 
lier-trees.— ^The  wool  surrounding 
its  seed-vessels,  when  mixed  with 
Gbtton,  aflbrds  ex<^lent  yarn  for 
various  manufaduriQg  purposes. 

7.  The  amygdalina,  or  Al  m  o  ndf 
LEAVED  Willow,  grows, on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  it  flowen 
in  ^ril  or  May;  and  a  aecond  time 
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In  August.— "Die  tough  branches 
of  this  species  are  employed  like 
those  of  the  preceding. 

8.  The^a^^,  or  Crack  Wil- 
low, attains  a  considerable  height 
in  moist  woods,  hedges,  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers ;  it  blossoms  in 
April  or  May. — ^This  tree  grows 
with  uncommon  luxuriance,  and 
will  admit  of  being  cropped  every 
year  :  it  has  received  this  name 
irom  the  remarkable  brittleness  of 
its  branches;  which,  if  stricken 
with  a  finger,  break  off  at  the 
shoot  of  the  current  year.  The 
bark  of  these  branches,  possessing 
uncommon  bitterness  and  astrin- 
gcncy,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Peruvian :  it  is 
certainly  preferable  to  that  of  all 
other  native  trees ;  and,  if  given  in 
doses  about  one-third  exceeding 
the  proportion  of  such  expensive 
drug,  it  may,  with  advanta^fe^  be 
used  where  the  latter  is  indicated. 
When  administered  in  powders,  of 
from  one  to  two  drams,  it  has  also 
proved  efficacious  in  removing  in- 
termittent fevers.  On  account  of 
its  early  blossoms,  which  are  vtry 
grateful  to  bees,  it  should  be  .  lised 
near  their  hives : — a  decodtion  of 
the  roots  imparts  a  reddish-brown 
colour. 

9.  The  herhacea,  or  Herba- 
ceous Willow,  is  the  smallest 
tree  of-  the  willow-kind  j  its  stem 
not  exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  and 
the  branches  being  scarcely  one  foot 
long.  It  grows  in  moist,  moun- 
tainous situations,  chiefly  on  the 
sides  of  Snowdon,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire, 
and  Scotland  ;  where  its  yellow 
flowers  appear  in  July.-^This  spe- 
cies is,  according  to  Hoffmann, 
fondly  eaten  by  horses  and  other 
cattle. 

.10.  "pic  rubra,  or  Red  Wil- 
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LOW,  is  a  very  scapoe  speciei,  be-*' 
ing  found  wild  only  in  the  Osier^ 
holt  between  Maidenhead  and 
Windsor :  it  flowers  in  the  montli 
of  May.  There  is  a  variety  of  it, 
known  under  the  names  of  the 
Norfolk,  Hertford,  Hereford,  and 
Broad-leaved,  Red-hearted  Hun- 
tingdonshire Willow,  which  may 
advantageously  be  planted  in  mdst 
situations^  on  account  of  the  luxu- 
riance and  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
The  tough,  light  wood  of  this  tro9 
is  employed  for  gates,  hurdles,  and 
other  a^cultural  implements :  the 
pliant  twigs  are  in  great  request 
for  making  baskets,  cradles,  and 
also  for  tying  up  wall  fruit-trees. 

11.  The  cinerea,  or  Sallow- 
willow^  is  the  most  comroou 
of  the  kind,  abounding  in  m(NSt 
hedge-rows,  and  woods ; ,  where  it 
attains  the  height  of  more  than 
six  feet,  and  blossoms  in  April.—; 
This  species  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  flowering  branches, 
which  are  gathered  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  Easter,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  palms. 

12.  The  aita.  White,  or  Com- 
mon Willow,  abounds  in  woods, 
hedge-rows,  in  wet  meadow,  and 
pasture-grounds,  where  it  attains  a 
considerable  size  3  flowering  in  the 
month  of  April.— -Its  blossoms  are 
eagerly  visited  by  bees  j  its  leaves 
and  young  shoots  are  eaten  by 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  :— 
the  wood  is  employed  in  making 
poles,  hoops  for  casks,  stakes,  and 
likewise  for  fuel : — the  bark  com- 
municates a  cinnamon  colour  to 
yam,  and  is  not  only  advanta- 
geously used  in  tanning  leather, 
but  has  also,  like  that  of  the  Crack 
and  Smooth  Willows,  been  sucr 
cessfully  administered  in  agues.—? 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  C*  Philoso- 
phical Transa6Hons  of  the  Roynl 

Siciety^"^, 
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todety'*  vol.lin.)djteft8  such  bark 
to  be  gathered  in  the  summer,  when 
k  aboinds  with  sap  3  to  be  dried  in 
a  moderate  heat ;  and  to  be  taken 
in  doses  of  one  dram,  every  4  hours, 
between  the  fits :  in  a  few  obsti- 
nate cases,  Mr.  S.  found  it  neces- 
•ary  to  mix  one-fifth  part  of  Peru- 
vian bark  with  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Willow. — ^As  this  tree  fre- 
quently grows  in  Wet,  marshy  si- 
tuations, where  agues  are  most  pre- 
valent, its  bark  promises  to  afford 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  foreign 
drug,  especially  as  the  price  of  the 
latter  has  lately  been  so  exorbitant, 
that  the  poor  cannot  easily  procure 
it  i  while  its  quality  becomes  every 
year  more  impaired,  by  base  and 
fraudulent  adulterations. 

Beside  these  indigenous  species, 
^ere  are  two  exotics,  which  de- 
Sierve  to  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  Babylonica,  or  Wbbp- 
IN6-WILL0W,  is  a  native  of  the 
East,  whence  its  culture  has  been 
introduced  into  Britain.  It  fiourish- 
es  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  attaining 
to  a  considerable-  size ;  and  its 
long,  depending  branches,  contri- 
bute greatly  to  diversify  the  scene- 
xy:  it  is  raised  chlefiy  for  orna- 
ment. 

2.  The  Dutch  Willow  has  lately 
been  transplanted  into  England. 
Its  wood  is  chiefly  employed  for 
posts,  rails,  gates,  &c.  j  to  which 
purposes  it  is  well  adapted. 

All  the  species  above  enume- 
xated,  delight  in  moist  situations, 
excepting  the  sallow,  which  thrives 
better  in  a  dry  soil.  They  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  planting  sets, 
puttings,  or  truncheons  of  willows, 
aboat  6  years  old,  either  in  spring 
or  in  autumn;  as  they  speedily 
take  root,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  amply  repay  the  ex- 
pence  and   trouble  bestowed  on 
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their  culture.  In  order  to  ensurt 
success,  the  truncheons  ought  pre- 
viously to  be  steeped  in  soft  water, 
for  a  few  days :  both  ends  must  then 
be  obliquely  smoothened ;  tlie  up- 
per part  be  covered  with  soil,  and 
exposed  with  its  orifice  towards 
the  east.  The  earth  should  be  mo- 
derately compressed  with  the  foot, 
around  the  stem,  so  that  it 'may 
more  readily  absorb  moisture:  in 
the  third  year,  the  top  should  be 
cleared,  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  bark.— The  Yellow  IVHlow, 
however,  ought  never  to  be  planted 
too  near  wells,  or  springs,  because 
its  spreading  roots  retard  their 
course :  thus,  Mr.  Bobolbt  (in 
his  "  Essays  and  Notes  on  Hits^ 
bandry,'"  &c.)  mentions  an  in- 
stance, in  which  a  spring  was  coni- 
pletely  choked  up,  by  their  rapid 
absorption  of  water.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  species  may  with  advan- 
tage be  propagated  in  swampy 
situations ;  as  its  roots  tend  to  con- 
solidate the  ground;  and,  after  a 
few  years,  the  soil  will  generally  be 
converted  into  a  firm  meadow. 

WILLOW-HERB,  or  Epiloli^ ' 
um,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting 
of  13  species,  8  being  indigenous  \ 
of   which  the  following   are  the 
principal : 

1.  TheAirjw/«r«,GB£ATHAiBT, 
or  Large-flowbred  Willow- 
herb,  or  Codlings  and  Cream,  is 
perennial ;  grows  in  moist  hedges; 
ditciies,  the  banks  of  brooks,  rivers, 
and  lakes  ;  where  it  flowers  in 
July. — The  young  tops  of  this 
vegetable  possess  a  delicate  odour, 
resembling  that  of  scalded  cod- 
lings ;  but  which  is  so  transitory, 
that  after  riiey  have  been  gather^ 
ii'st.  minutes,  their  fragrance  if 
entirely  dissipated. — Horses,  sheep, 
and  ^oats,  eat  the  plant ;  though 
it  is  not  roUshed  by  cows«.  and  it 
wholly 
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wbdlf  redded  by  hogs;— Aceord* 
ing  to  fiscHSTBiK,  this  herb  ro- 
markablj  absorbs  the  ioflaniniable 
air  generated  in  moist  situations; 
so  that  it  deserves  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings 
on  marshes,  both  on  account  of  sudi 
useful  property,  and  its  large  beau* 
tiful  purple  flowers. 

2.  The  angustifoUum,  or  Ross* 
BAT  WcLLow-HBRB,  is  also  peren- 
nial, being  frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges  5  where  its  rosc-cokmrcd 
flowers  appear  from  June  to  Au- 
gust—This species  is  eaten  by 
sheep,  cows,  and  goats  -,  but  is 
refiised  bj  horses  and  hogs.— An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  produces 
intoxicating  eflefts;  though  the 
tuckers  of  the  roots,  when  pro- 
perly dressed,  aflm-d  a  wholesome 
dish. — The  inhabitants  of  Kamt- 
schatka  brew  a  kind  of  ale  from 
the  pith  of  this  plant,  which  they 
convert  into  vinegar;  and  the  down, 
with  which  its  saeds  abound,  has, 
is  combination  with  cotton,  or  fur, 
been  advantageously  manufadured 
into  stockings,  and  other  articles  , 
6f  wearing  apparel :  this  fibrous 
fiobstance  may  also  be  profitably 
employed  as  a  material  for  making 

iVIND,  is  a  perceptible  agitation 
or  commotion  of  the  sitmosphere, 
occasioned  by  a  stroi^  current  d 
air  from  one  region  to  another. 

The  temperature  of  climates  be- 
ing greatly  modified,  by  the  winds ; 
and  navigation  depending  almost 
entirely  on  their  influence,  the  ori- 
gin of  tins  powerful  agent  has  na- 
turaily  en^ged  the  attention  of 
many  inquisitive  naturalists:  hence 
different  theones  have  been  framed, 
with  a  view  to  account  for  the 
4:ause  of  these  changes ;  but,  as 
pone  of  the  cotijedures  appear  to 
m  oooclusive,  or  satisfafto^,  we 
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wi9  ^hall  brie%  state  the  tSSsSk 
produced  on  the  human  frame, 
by  this  airy  meteor, — Thns>  a 
south  wind  debilitates  and  relaxes, 
the  whole  system;  and  dbposes 
the  body  to  catarrhal  diseases  :  oa 
the  contrary,  the  north  wind  in- 
vigorates the  animal  fibre,  and  re* 
markably  contributes  to  health } 
because  it  dissipates  noxious  va- 
pours, while  it  purifies  the  air,  and 
renders  it  serene. — ^Winds  blowing 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  are 
of  a  drying  nature;  and,  conse- 
quently, ^walking  in  the  forenoon 
is  more  salutary  than  at  any 
other  period;  whereas  the  even- 
ing breezes,  being  g^ierally  damp 
sal  cod,  are  less  beneficial  botb  % 
to  the  healthy  and  infirm :  besides^ 
the  latter  are  frequently  accom- 
panied with  rain. — The  r^athre 
salubrity  of  these  various  winds, 
however,  greatly  depends  on  focal 
drcuBOstances :  for,  if  they  biow 
across  the  sea,  over  raountainsi  or 
continents,  they  necessarily  con- 
vey, and  communicate  to.  the  at- 
mosphere, a  greater  or  less  degree 
.of  cold  or  humidity. — See  also 
Anemoscope  ;  Climate  ;  and 
Weather. 

WIND,  or  Broken  Wind,  a 
disorder  incident  to  horses :  in  this 
afle^iion,  they  cannot  breathe  free- 
ly, and  their  natural  fun^ions  are 
impaired :  it  is  usually  preceded  by 
a  dry  cough,  and  may  be  known  bf 
the  animals  eating  litter,  and  swal- 
lowing frequently  copious  draoghtt 
of  water. 

Farriers  are  by  no  means  agreed, 
respecting  the  cause  of  this  mala- 
dy :  Mr.  Gibson  attributes  k  to 
an  injudicious  or  hasty  method  of 
feeding  young  horses,  especially 
those  for  sale ;  so  that  their  lungs, 
and  the  other  organs  contained  in 
the  chest,  become  pretematurally 
enlarged  J 
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AiSfged  5  in  constqtredce  of  whiclr, 
tfce  cnest  is  not  sufficiently  capa- 
dotn  to  adnut  of  their  due  expan-. 
rfon.  According  to  hi«  acJ^ce,  the 
^Rseased  animal  should  he  bled  two^ 
or  three  times  5  >)irhen  its  bowels 
itoust  be  opened  hj  A  dose  of  calo- 
mel, and  the  foRowmg  balls  be 
given  for  several  days-: — Let  8  oz. 
of  attrum  ma^oicUTfi  (v^hich  con- 
iistg  of  equal  parts  of  mercury, 
tin,  sal  ammoniac,  and  sulphur)  ^ 
4  oz.  of  myrrh,  aud  an  equal  quan- 
fity  of  elecampane,  both  deduced 
fo  powder;  bay-berries  and  ani- 
seed, each  1  oz. ;  With  half  an  oz.  of 
saffron,  be  triturated  together,  and 
toade  into  balls,  with  a  sufScient 
quantity  of  oxymel  of  squills. — 
This  preparation  may  be  divided 
into  12  doses  j  but,  as  the  aurum 
inosozcum  is  a  tedious  and  expen- 
•ire  preparation,  cither  8  0%,  of 
pulverized  squills,  or  a  similar  por- 
tion of  gum-ammoniac,  or  4  oz. 
6f  e^ch,  may  be  safely  substituted. 

Mr.  G168ON  dh-edts  the  food  of 
broken-winded  horses  to  consist 
principally  of  corn,  slightly  moist- 
ened with  urine  or  pure  water; 
and,  if  two  or  three  cloves  of  gar- 
lic be  given  with  each  meal,  they 
will  afford  great  relief;  as  that 
root  stimulates  the  solids,  and  dis- 
solves the  viscid  fluids,  which  im- 
pede the  aftion  of  the  langs. 

Mr.  Tapliw,  however,  conjec- 
tures that  broken  wind  originates 
from  obstrudions  in  the  minute 
Vessels  of  the  lungs;  which  are 
occasioned  by  foul  feeding,  want 
of  sufficient  exercise,  and  inatten- 
tion to  cleansing  the  intestines  of 
horses,  by  occasional  purgatives; 
80  that  the  elasticity  of  the  Whole 
system  is  impaired.  He.  is  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  a  cure  can 
only  be  effeded  iti  an  early  stage 
•f  the  disease  5  dnd^  with  this  tlewi 
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ut  t^Sconttdebdd  fifeqoeAt,  but  mo^ 
dehite  bloodlettings,  which  should 
be  succeeded  by  a  regular  course,  or 
three  doses,  of  the  following  puf- 
gsttiVe  balls,  udnAely :— -Take,  of 
Socofrine  aloes,  nine  drams ;  jalair 
and  rhubarb,  of  each  If  dram;- 
gum-ammoniac,  calomel,  and  gin- 
ger, 6f  each  1  dram;  and  todropt 
of  od  of  junifef.  The^e  ingi«- 
dients  are  to  ht  crfrefuWy  k^corpo*^ 
rtrted,  and  formed  itito  3  biHs,  wijthr 
a(  proper  quantity  of  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. Three  days  After  the  opefa«* 
tion  of  the  third  dose,  Mr.  TaFliit 
direds  one  b^,  prepared  in  the 
following  maurter,  to  be  'take** 
every  morning,  for  such  a  period  a«» 
witt  enable  a  person  lo  judge,  whe-' 
ther  there  be  any  prospcfl:  of  re- 
covery : — Take  8  oz.  of  the  best' 
white  soap;  3  oz.  ofgum-ammo- 
niac,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  guai-^ 
acum ;  2  oz.  of  aniseed,  afid  the 
Tfcne  portions  of  liquorice,  myrrh, 
and  Benjamin;  also  balsam  of 
Peru,  Tolu,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of 
each  f  an  oz :  these  articles  are  t« 
be  compounded  into  a  mass,  with 
Barbadoes  tar,  and  divided  into  20 
doses,  or  balls. 

Throughout  the  whole  treatment 
of  this  malady,  whether  Mr.  Tap- 
liN*s  or  Mr.  GffesoK'a  diredioni 
be  followed,  it  will  be  advisable  tat 
allow  but  little  hay  and  wafer,  lest 
any  accumulation  should  take  place 
\n  the  intestines.  — The  animal 
should  likewise  be  moderately  ex- 
ercised ;  and  the  greatest  precau- 
tion taken  to  prevent  a  cold.  Thus, 
ft  will  speedily  be  ascertained,  haw 
for  a  total  or  partial  cure  may  proN 
bably  be  obtained. 

Wind-flower.      See    Awb-- 

MORE. 

WIND-GALL,  ih  forricry,  sigs 

nifles  a  windy  swelling,  on  both 

sides  of  the  back  rifled,  above  the 

fetlocks. 
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fetlocks^  in  the  fore  or  hind-legs  of 
a  horse ; .  though  these  tumors  may 
likewise  arise  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Wind-galls  are  generally  occa-> 
tioned  by  strains  or  bruises  on  the 
sinews;  which,  on  being  over- 
stretched, produce  ruptures  of  the 
fi)res :  but,  if  these  swellings  hap- 
pen, in  the  interstices  of  large 
muscles,  and  appear  distend^, 
^milar  to  air-bladders,  they  may  be 
safely  opened,  and  dressed  as  a 
common  wound. 

On  their  first  appearance,  wind- 
galls  should  be  treated  with  re- 
•tringents,  and  covered  with  ban- 
dages: hence,  the  tumefied  parts 
ought  to  be  bathed  twice  a  day 
with  strong  vinegar ;  or  the  swell- 
ing may  be  fomented  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  oak-bark,  pomegranate,  and 
alum, b(Mled in  verjuice;  applying 
to  it  a  roller  previously  soaked  in 
this  liquid.  Some  farriers  employ 
red -wine  lees  5  others  use  curri-^ 
ers'  shavings  moistened  with  the 
former,  or  with  vinegar,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bath  and  fomentation. 
.  Should,  however,  these  applica- 
tions prove  unsuccessful,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  open  the  parts  af- 
fcded  with  an  awl,  or  by  means  of 
a  knife :  or,  whidi  is  still  prefer- 
able, to  apply  mild  blistering  plas- 
ters, that  will  eflfe^ually  discharge 
the  confined  humour ;  disperse  the 
inclosed  air,  and  gradually  accon^- 
plish  a  cure. 

WIND-INSTRUMENTS,  or 
those  which  must  be  played  by  the 
breath,  are  generally  opposed  to 
such  as  ^re  stringed,  or  those  of  the 
vibrating  kiiid. 

.  The  principal  wind-instruments 
are  the  fife,  flageolet,  flute,  French- 
born,  hautboy,  bag-pipe,  clarionet, 
and  trumpet. — Playing  on  the  most 
iiashioufiblc  of  these,  is  esteemed  an 
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elegant  acquirement;  but  wedcemit 
necessary  to  remark,  that  though  tho 
occasional  indulgence  in  such  prac- 
tice, may  aflbrd  an  innocent  and 
agreeable  relaxation,  yet  it  should 
not  be  too  frequently  enjoyed :  for, 
as  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are 
,thus  necessarily  contra^ed^  tbecir-» 
culation  of  the  fluids  is  impeded  -, 
and  asthma,  cough,  pulmonary 
consumption,  or  other  nttal  mala- 
dies, are  often  the  melancholy  con- 
sequence.— See  also  Fi«vxb. 

WINDMILL,  is  a  contrivance 
for  grinding  com,  or  raising  water: 
it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  adion  of 
the  wind  upon  its  sails,  or  vanes. 

in  the  55th  vol.  of  the  "  Gentle^ 
fnajis  Maga%ine,''  for  1785,  we 
meet  with  an  account  of  a  wind- 
miH  for  raising  water,  by  Mr. 
Mebrihan.  ft  is  fumisbed  with 
a  large  sail,  affixed  to  a  mast,  that 
inclines  to  the  horizon,  and  thus 
imparts  motion  to  certain  piece$ 
of  machinery  termed  ^rflce*,  which 
are  conne6ted  with  forcers ;  so  that 
every  gale  of  wind  will  ad  on  the 
apparatus,  and  raise  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  water.  During 
tempests,  the  mast  will  bend,  and 
the  sail  yield  to  their  force ;  so  thatj^ 
when  their  violence  is  abated,  the 
upper  parts  are  restored  to  their  ori- 
ginal position,  without  injuring  the 
works. — The  mechanical  descrip- 
tion of  such  contrivance  being  fo- 
reign toour  plan,theinquisitiveread- 
ar  will  consult  the  work  abovecitcd. 

As  windmills  essentially  contri- 
bute to  agricultural  and  domestic 
convenience,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  delineation  of  a  spe- 
cimen of  those  employed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lisbon ;  because  the  con- 
stru&ion  of  their  sails  is  in  some 
respedts  different  from,  and,  in  tha 
opinion  of  Lord  Somerville,  si>>, 
perior  tOj  those  used  in  Sritain. 

Th€( 
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The  advantages  of  mills,  on  this 
^onstradtion,  are  stated  by  his 
Lordship  to  be  the  following  : 

1.  That  the  broad  part  of  the 
sail  is  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  or 
branch,  and  thus  an  equal  resist- 
ance may  be  overcome  with  less 
length  of  branches,  or  arms.  These 
being  consequently  shortened,  a 
considerable  weight  of  timber  will 
be  rendered  unnecessaiy,  and  a 
material  saving  of  expence  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  height,  prime-cost, 
and  subsequent  repairs  of  the  mill. 

2.  Tlie  sails,  construded  on  the 
plan  above  represented,  may  be  set 
to  draw  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
stay -sails  of  a  ship ;  and,  as  they 


are  swelled  more  than  those  in 
England,  Lord  S.  remarks,  that 
tliey  will  render  it  unnecessary  to 
bring  the  mill  so  frequently  to  the 
wind^  a  prance  which,  in  ma- 
chines of  the  usual  constru6tion,  is 
always  attended  with  considerable 
trouble. 

In  November,  1783,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Wise« 
MAN,  for  his  invention  of  sails^ 
with  horizontal  levers,  designed  to 
communicate  motion  to  windmills. 
His  patent  is  now  expired  -,  but,  as 
a  description  of  such  machinery 
would  be  unintelligible  without  the 
aid  of  engravings,  the  readpr  is  re- 
ferred to  th«  4th  vol.  of  the  "  Re^ 
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pertory  of  Aris,**  &c. ;  where  his 
speciiication  is  illustrated  by  two 
plates. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted 
in  December,  179^>  to  Danikl 
Maunsel,  Esq.  for  his  invention 
9£  a  horizontal  windmill,  upon  new 
principles,  for  grinding  com,  and 
for  other  purposes :  an  account  of 
his  complex  machinery  is  inserted 
in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  work  above 
cited,  and  elucidated  with  two  en- 
gravings. 

WIND-PIPE,  or  Trachea,  is  a 
tube  composed  of  cartilaginous 
lings,  and  situated  in  the  fore  part 
of  tne  neck,  before  the  guUetl  After 
descendmg  to  the  third  or  fourth 
joint  of;  the  back,  it  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  called  bronchice, 
which  ontcr  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  and  there  spread  themselves 
in  numberless  ramifications,  termi- 
nating in  the  air-cells,  that  consti- 
tute the  chief  part  of  the  lungs. 
Towards  the  posterior  part,  the 
lings  are  fle2>hy>  or  fibrous ;  in 
conseqiience  of  which  stru6ture, 
the  wipd-pipe  is  enabled  to  shorten 
or  lengtlien  itself,  -as  well  as  to  di- 
late or  contract  the  diameter  of  the 
passage.  The  internal  surface  is 
lined  with  a  very  sensible  mem- 
brane, which,  like  the  whole  tra- 
chea, is  continued  from  the  larynx, 
being  the  upper  part  of  the  former, 
bdow  the  root  of  the  tongue  5  and 
lubricated  by  means  of  numerous 
glands.  This  membranous  form 
facilitates  the  descent  of  food  -,  and, 
by  its  contra^ion  and  (Ulatation,  en- 
ables us  to  expel  and  admit  the  air 
in  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  and 
■with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  may 
be  required,  in  speaking  or  singing. 

The  afFcftions  to  which  this  part 
U  exposed,  are  but  few.  Tlius,  if 
acrid  or  corrosive  vapours,  or  ex- 
balationsrhave  been  inspired,  de« 
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routcents,  and  mudlaginoas  driolc^ 
for  instance,  oil,  milk,  or  linseed- 
tea,  sliould  be  swallowed  in  cc^- 
ous  draughts,  and  the  steam  of  the 
same  liquids  frequently  inh^ed}  or, 
the  throat  ought  to  be  diligentlj 
gargled  with  them,  in  order  to 
sheath  the  internal  surface,  and 
prevent  inflammation.  For  this 
purpose,  a  spoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture  should  be  taken  at 
short  intervals;  namely,  equal  parts 
of  sweet-ttl,  syrup  of  violets,  and 
honey  of  roses,  properly  incorpo- 
rated. But,  if  the  inhaled  vapoun 
have  been  of  a  corrosive  nature, 
such  as  those  of  arsenic,  aqua-fbrtis, 
&c.  the  treatment  recomnoended 
under  the  article  Arsbnic,  should 
be  immediately  adopted. 

Sometimes  improper  substances, 
such  as  crumbs  of  bread,  coarse 
dust,  &c.  enter  this  passage ;  and, 
though  they  may  often  be  expeU- 
ed  by  a  fit  of  coughing ;  yet  great 
precaution  is  necessary,  that  such 
effort  be  not  too  violent  j  because 
ruptures  of  blood-vessels,  or  instant 
suffocation,  have  often  been  the 
melancholy  consequence.  Shoukl, 
however,  the  substances  fallen  into 
the  wind-pipe,  be  poinded,  or  of 
large  dimensions,  they  generally 
produce  fatal  effeSs  5  unless  rdidf 
be  timely  obtained  by  an  operation^ 
which  has  occasionally  proved  suc- 
cessful.— See  also  voj.  ii.  p.  414. 

With  resped  to  inflamvuiiion  of 
the  wind- pipe,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  vol,  iii.  p.  464. 

WINDOW,  an  apcrtnre  left  in 
the  walls  of  houses,  with  a  view  to 
admit  the  light,  and  which  is  gene-* 
rally  provided  with  glass,  disposied 
in  sashes. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  May» 
1783,  to  Mr.  William  Platpaix> 
for  his  method  of  making  bars  for 
sash-windowsj  of  copper^  iron,  or 

any 
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unmixed  metal,  containing  cop* 
per.  Although  the  terra  of  his  pri- 
vilege is  now  expired,  yet  as  a  mere 
description  would  be  insufficient  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
requisite  forms  are  imparted  to  the 
metals,  the  curious  reader  will  con* 
suit  the  8th  vd.  of  the  *'  Repertory 
of  Arts,''  &c.  where  a  full  specin- 
cation  is  inserted,  and  ilUistrated 
with  an  engraving. 

Another  patent  was  obtained  in 
1801,  by  Mr.  David  Young,  of 
Conne^icut,  in  North  America; 
for  a  new  mode  of  raising  sash- 
windows.  His  contrivance  is  re- 
markably cheap  and  easy  :  it  con- 
fists  simply,  in  boring  three  or  four 
boles  in  die  side  of  the  sash,  and 
inserting  in  them,  common  bottle- 
corks,  so  that  the  latter  shall  pro* 
jed  about  the  l6th  p^rt  of  an  inch. 
Such  corks  press  against  the  win- 
dow-frames, along  the  usual  groove; 
and,  by  their  elasticity,  support  the 
yash  at  any  requisite  height. — See 
also    CovNT&T-HousB }     Fabm- 

^•USB,  &c. 

WINE,  is  an  agreeable,  spiri- 
tuous^ aromatic  liquor,  prepared 
by  fermenting  the  juices  of  those 
vegetables  which  contain  ^ccba- 
rine  matter.  Its  constituent  parts 
«re :  1 .  Sugar,  or  the  sweet  juice, 
usually  termed  tntist,  from  which 
the  liquor  is  obtained ;  2.  Mkohel, 
or  pure  spirit,  that  is  disengaged 
jduring  the  vinous  fermentation  ; 
and  3.  WicUer,  which  is  the  most  in- 
nocuous part  of  the  whole,  and 
^nds  to  moderate  its  properties, 
that  may  otherwise  prove  hurtfii^. 

Wines,  in  this  country,  are  ge^ 
nerally  divided  into  two  classes^ 
jiamely,  British,  or  Home-made, 
and  Foreign.  The  first  division 
includes  toe  liquors  procured  from 
currant^},  gooseberries^  raspberries, 
raisins^    ^c.  ^    the  preparation  of 
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which  being  known  to  every  nota^ 
ble  house-wife,  we  shall  only  state 
the  method,  in  whichiVei^  wines 
are  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the 
vine. 

When  the  grapes  are  sufficiently 
ripe,  they  are  gathered,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  adion  of  a  press  ;  from 
which  their  juice  runs  into  vessels 
furnished  for  that  purpose.  Here  it 
remaitis  for  several  hours,  or  for  a 
few  days,  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere :  when 
the  fermentation  commences,  the 
liquor  rises^  .and  a  considerable 
portion  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  evolved.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  some  days,  the  fermenta- 
tion ceases  :  when  the  liquor  be- 
comes clear,  and  cool,  it  is  poured 
into  other  casks  or  vessels,  where 
it  undergoes  a  slight  degree  of  a 
new  fermentation;  in  consequence 
of  which,  it  becomes  divested  of  ail 
feculent  particles,  while  its  tast^ 
and  flavour  are  remarkably  im« 
proved.  In  order  to  clarify  it  still 
farther,  tlie  Albumen,  or  whites  of 
eggs.  Isinglass,  &c.  are  either 
.suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  cask ; 
and  various  other  expedients  are 
pradised^  most  of  which  have 
already  been  stated  in  the  article 
Clakification,  as  well  as  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  work  :  a  sum^ 
mary  of  these  materials,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  General  Index  of 
Reference. — With  the  same  view, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  filter 
turbid  wine  through  fine  sand  laid 
on  a  sieve ;  but,  as  the  mucilage 
of  the  foul  liquor  speedily  fills  up 
the  interstices,  the  following  me- 
thod may  be  preferably  employed  : 
it  consists  simply  in  showering  such 
sand  on  the  wine,  through  a  sieve  ^ 
so  that  the  weight  of  this  mineral 
may  carry  along  with  it,  and  deposit 
all  the  mucilaginous  and  gross  par- 
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tides  of  such  wine.  Should,  how- 
ercr,  any  matters  accidentally  re- 
main. Dr.  Darwik  diredts  a  little 
gum-arabic,  or  a  few  whites  of 
eggs,  to  be  added ;  after  which  the 
sandrshoivcr  is  to  be  repeated,  till 
the  fluid  become  perfedly  clear. 

The  colour  of  wines  is,  in  gene- 
ral, independent  of  their  proper- 
ties J  being  in  many  instances  at- 
i\ficial,  and  impartwl  to  those  li- 
quors, after  they  have  come  into 
mercantile  hands.  Thus,  white 
uines  are  tinged  rerf,  by  decoc- 
tions of  logwood,  the  juices  of 
elder  and  bilberries  j  in  France,  by 
the  husks  of  tingod  grapes ;  and, 
when  a  proper  colouring  matter  is 
required,  solutions  of  stick-lac, 
and  turnsol,  have  been  proposed 
as  useful  substitutes.  There  are, 
however,  other  ingredients  fre- 
quently employed  by  unprincipled 
persons ;  :\\\A  which  produce  dele- 
terious effciSts  on  the  human  sys- 
tem. As  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  expose  such  adulterations,  we 
filiall  communicate  a  few  simple 
means,  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
covered, both  by  the  taste,  and  by 
the  eye.  Thus,  if  new  white  wine 
be  of  a  sweetish  flavour,  and  leave 
a  certain  astringency  on  the  tongue  i 
if  it  have  an  uncommonly  high  co- 
lour, which  is  at  the  same  time 
disproportionate  to  its  nojninal age, 
and  to  its  real  strength  -,  or,  if  it 
have  an  unr.sually  pungent  taste, 
resembling  that  of  brandy,  or  other 
ardent  spirits,  such  liquor  is  gene- 
rally sophisticated. — Farther,  when 
red  wine  presents  either  a  very  pale, 
or  a  very  deep  colour  3  or  possesses 
a  peculiarly  tart  and  astringent 
taste  J  or  deposits  a  thick  crust  on 
the  sides  or  bottoms  of  glass- vessels, 
it  has  then  probably  been  coloured 
with  some  of  the  substances  above 
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mentioned;  and  which  may  6S 
easily  deteded,  by  passing  the  11-^ 
quor  through  filtering  paper  ;  whcri 
the  tinging  matters  will  remain  od 
its  sur^ce.  Such  fraud  may  alsoT 
be  discovered,  by  filling  a  small 
phial  with  the  suspefted  wine,  and 
closing  its  mouth  with  the  fingef : 
the  bottle  is  then  to  be  inverted, 
and  immersed  into*  a  bason  cod-' 
taining  pure  water;  when,  od 
.♦jvvithdrawing  the  finger  from  its 
aperture,  the  tinging  or  adulterat- 
ing matter  will  pass  into  the  wa^^ 
ter,  80  that  the  tormer  may  be  ob- 
served sinking  to  the  bottom^  by  itt 
greater  weight. 

Wines  frequently  become  tart, 
and  even  sour,  in  consequence  of 
the  fermentation  having  been  mis- 
managed ;  or,  by  keeping  them  in 
improper  places ;  or  from  unfore- 
seen accidents :  in  these  cases,  cy- 
der, or  the  juice  of  carrots  and  tur* 
nips,  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  li- 
quor, to  overcome  its  acidity  j  but^ 
as  such  juices  do  not  always  sweet- 
en the  wines  to  a  sufficient  degree, 
the  latter  are  often  adulterated  with 
alum,  or  with  sugar  of  lead  ;  pre- 
parations, that  cannot  fail  to  be 
produdive  of  the  worst  effeds  ;  as 
they  doubtless  are  slowly  operating 
poisons.  Hence  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  give  an  anal3rtical  account 
of  the  principal  tests,  or  test-li* 
quors,  discovered  by  ingenious  chc»- 
mists ;  both  for  the  health  and  sa- 
tisfadion  of  our  readers. 

If  wine  be  adulterated  with  alum, 
M.  Beraud  direds  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  suspcAed  liquor  to  be 
mixed  with  a  little  lime-water  :  at 
the  en'  ^f  10  or  12  hours,  the  ccan- 
pouL^  \  Aiwst  be  filtered ;  and,  W 
crysta's  are  formed,  it  contains  no 
alumj  in  the  contrary  case,  the 
rer*  ,17  in>  after  filtration,  will  split 
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itttd-siball  qnadfilateral  segments^ 
that  will  adhere  to  the  paper  oa  > 
vrhich  it  is  spread. 

16  order  to  detect  the  litharge, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  10  or  12  drops  of . 
a  solution  of  yellow,  orpiment 
and  quick-Hme  should  be  poured 
ihto  a  glass  of  wine :  if  the  colour 
of  the  fluid  change,  and  become 
success! vdj  dark-reddish,  brown,  ■ 
or  black,  it  is  dn  evident  proof  .of' 
its  being  adufecratcd  with  lead.— 
As  orpiment,  however,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  Arsenic,  it  is 
apt  to  produce  effects  equally  fatal 
with  those  resulting*  from  the  sugar 
«f lead :  we  shall,  therefore,  subjoin 
a  few  other  tests,  which  are  per- 
iedly  harmless.  Thus,  Fovrcroy 
f*  History  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ^ 
Jar  the  year  1787/*  &c.)  dire/Ss  a 
^w  drqw  of  vitriolic  acid>  or  of 
pure  saccharine  add,  to  be  intro- . 
dnced  into  a  certain  portion  of  the 
8uspe6ted  liquor.  -  These  will  cause 
the  lead  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  'in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder ;  which,  if  laid  on  a  piece 
of  solid  charcoal,  may  be  reduced  \ 
to  metallic  globules,  by  means  of' 
tlie  lamp  and  blow-pipe.  Never- 
theless, he  preferably  recommends 
a  solution  of  hepatic  gas  in  dis- 
tilled water:  this,  he  observes, 
*  -will,  dh  being  added  to  wine  so- 
phisticated Avith  lead,  produce  a 
black  sediment,  and  thus  shew  the 
i^mallest  quantity  of  that  metal  3 
whereas,  in  pare  wine,  no  preci- 
pitation will  take  place : — the  pre- 
cipitate of  lead  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished frpm  that  of  other  mi- 
nerals, by  its  deep  colour.      ,  ^i  ^j^ 

Dr.  Watson  C  CiiemicaL  ii^- 
saffs,**  vol.  iii.)  advises  1  or.  ^f 
quick-lime,  and  liaif  an  ounce  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  to  be  boiku  ,s 
one  pint  of  water :  when  the  liquor 
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19  coM,  it  n4u«t  be  carefully  bottled 
up  J  and,  on  adding  a  few  drops  ■ 
to  the  wine,  or  cyder,  impregnated « 
M^ith  lead,  the  colour  of  the  whole 
will  become  of  a  lighter  or  deeper , 
brown,  according  to  the  quantity  ^ 
held  in  solutioQ.     But,  as  this  test, 
also  prteipitates  iron*  when  dissolv- 
ed in  any  vinous  fluid,  we  think  the ; 
following  prolmlory  liquor  may  be. 
;  preferably  employed:  it  was.  in-, 
Rented  and  published  in  179 1,  by- 
Dr.  Hahnemann  I  but  the  merit, 
of  his  claiitihas  lately  been  assumed, 
l^  an  obscure  Carman  chen^ist  in, 
London  -,  and  we  understand,  that 
the  recipe  for  this  test  has  be«u  sui-, 
reptitiously.  sold  ^o  a  French  spe-. 
culator,  on  whose  account  it  is  no\f  | 
retailed*  by  several  venders,  .un4er', 
his  directions.     Dr.  H.'s  original, 
test  has,  within  the  last  three  or 
four'  years,    been   simplified  and- 
improved ;  so  that  it  is- now  pre*^ 
pared  in  the  following  manner  :— r 
Let  one  dram;  of  the  dry  liver  of 
sulphur,  and  two  drams  of  cream, 
of  tartar  be  shaken  in  two  ounces  ^ 
of  distilled  water,  till  the  whole, 
become  saturated  with  hepatic  gas ;. 
the  liquor  must  now  ,  be   filtred 
through  blotting-paper,  and  kept 
in  a  phial  closely  stopped. — In  order 
to  try  the  purity  of  wine,  from  16 
to  20  drops  of  this  test  are  to  be 
poured  into  a  small  glass :  if  the 
wine  ,  become    only  turbid,    with  - 
white  clouds,  and  a  similar  sedi- 
ment be  deposited,  it  is  then  not 
impregnated  with  any  metallic  in- 
gredients.    Should   it,    however^ 
turn  muddy  or  black;  its  colour 
approach  to  a  deep  red ;  and  its 
taste -be  at  first  sweet,  and  then 
astringent  j  the  Uquor  certainl v  con- 
tains the  sugar,  or  other  penucious 
preparation  of  lead.    The  presence 
of  iron  is  indicated  by  the  winq 
^cquuing  a  dark-blue  cast,  similar 
Z  tQ 
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to  that  of  psJe  ink  ^  and,  ff  Vbae 
be  any  particles  of  vcrdigrcasc  or 
copper,  a  blackish-grey  sediment 
will  be  formed. — In  making  ail 
these  experiments,  the  test  ought 
16  be  newly  prepared,  and  the  trais 
made  in  the  open  air. 

A  small  portion  of  sulphur  h 
always  mix^  with  white  wines, 
in  order  to  presenre  them  :  but,  if 
to6  lar^c  a  quantity  be  employed, 
the'  wine  thus  impregnated  be- 
comes remarkably  intoxicating  5  op- 
presses the  organs 6f  breathing;  and 
excites  intense  thirsty  while  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  gout,  and  numerous 
other  nervous  affections,  are  often 
induced.  Sulphur  may,  however, 
be  easily  detected  :  for,  if  a  piece 
of  an  c^g-shell,  or  <k  silver,  be 
immersed  in  the  wine,  it  instan- 
taneously ac^res  a  black  hue. — 
Quick-lime  is  zAso  frequently  mixed 
with  wine,  for  imparting  a  beauti- 
ful deep -red  colour  :  its  presence 
itaay  be  ascertained,  b^  sonering  a 
Kttle  wine  to  stand  in  a  glass,  for 
two  or  tliree  daysi  when  the  lime, 
beld  in  solution,  will  appear  on 
ibe  surface,  in  tlje  form  of  a  thin 
pellicle  or  crust. 

Tlie  last,  and  certainty  the  least 
hurtful,  adulteration  of  wine,  is 
that  with  water,  which  may  be 
detefted  by  throwing  into  it  a 
small  piece  of  quick-lime  r  for,  if 
the  liiiie  be  slacked,  the  wine  nuist 
have  been  diluted  j  as,  on  the  con- 
trary (whicii,  however,  will  seldom 
be  the  case),  such  liquor  may  be 
considered  as  pure. 

Wine  forms  an  extensive  article 
df  commerce  :  numerous  statutes 
have  therefore  been  enaded,  for 
regulating  its  importation  j  various 
dutici;  have  beoi  imposed ;  aind 
such  liquor  has  been  subjeded  to 
-the  excise  $  but,  as  these  chiefly 


concern  mnt-mtrchtints,  and  sA  • 
detail  of  them  wouhl  extend  this 
article  to  an  undue  length,  we  shall 
not  specify  the  difiRerent  duties,  but 
conclude  with  stadng  tiie  properties 
of  this  favourite  beverwe. 

The  moderate  use  of  wine  cer- 
tainly conduces  to  health,  espedidly 
in  weak  and  languid  habits :  hence 
it  has  been  emphaticaQy  teroGied  the 
"  milk  of  the  aged  :"  k  accdenitea 
the  circulation  ;  invigorates  both 
the  bodily  and  the  mental  iacuhiesi 
increases  the  adionof  the  stomach  $ 
and  is  of  essential  service  to  con- 
valeacents,  especially  to  those  who 
are  recovering  from  the  severe  at- 
tacks of  typhus,  dr  other  malig- 
nant fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  in« 
temperance  in  wine  is  produftive 

of  PRUNKBNNBSS,  OT  INTOXICA- 
TION, with  aH  their  attendant 
evils  ^  and  not  unfrequently  lays 
the  fbundation  both  of  acute  and 
of  chronic  disorders :  the  mental 
powers  are  impaired  ^  andlii^er- 
ing^  death  only  tenr 'nates  Ae  suf- 
ferings of  the  debauchee.'— Hence, 
we  seriously  advise  parents,  to  be-* 
ware  of  p;iving  wine  to  their  diil* 
dren  inc&criminaiely ;  because,  to 
them,  it  can  be  of  service  only 
when  taken  as  a  medicine:  and 
those  injudicious  persons,  who  en*' 
courage  voung  people  to  take  wine 
hahihiaUy  at  their  meals,  are  guilty 
of  an  abuse,  which  cannot  be  easily 
repaired,  by  future  abstinence. 
WINNOW,  or  more  property, 

WlNNOWlNG-MACHlKB,  tS  ft  COn* 

trivance,  employed  for  separatiog, 
bv  an  arMcial  current  of  air,  the 
chaff  from  the  ^^in,  afber  tt  has* 
been  thrashed  out  of  the  straw. 

In  Jhe  year  17&7,  a  patent  wa» 
gfanted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Dix,  for  1^ 
invention  of  a  wiiioowing-inadiiiie, 
designed  to  clear  gtiain  from  the 
straw,  instead  of  thrash^. — It 
consists 
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tiODfiists  of  an  upright  square  frame^ 
furnished  with  a  hopper  for  receiv- 
!ng  die  corn,  while  in  the  ear :  the 
grain  is  separated  from  the  chaffy 
by  means  of  the  fridion  of  a  large 
circular  rubber.  The  implement 
is  set  in  motion  b  v  a  pair  of  ribbed 
rollers,  conoe&ea  with  the  main 
axle,  by  a  band  or  strap  \  and  this 
axle  is  turned  bv  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mon hand-winch. 

The  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  contrivance,  are  by 
the  patentee  stated  to  be  as  follow: 

1.  No  grain  will  be  scattered; 
and  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to 
carry  in  one  waggon,  ten  times 
more  com  in  the  ear,  in  sacks, 
and  without  the  straw,  than  possi- 
bly can  be  conveyed  withxh^  straw, 
at  one  load. 

2.  As  the  same  quantit}'  of  com 
may  thus  be  conveyed  in  one  day, 
as  is  usually  performed  in  ten,  it 
follows,  that  not  only  nine  days  la- 
bour, both  of  men  and  cattle,  may 
l>e  saved,  but  also  the  risk  of  wet 
weather,  which  frequently  injures 
the  grain,  and  increases  tlie  ex- 
pence  of  hoosing,  is  in  this  man- 
ner effe^ually  avoided. 

3.  The  corn  being  in  the  ears 
without  the  straw,  and  such  ears 
being  rough,  it  unll  lie  Ughtly,  so 
as  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air: 
bence^  sweating  and  shrinking  of 
the  grain  will  be  prevented  j  which 
accident  often  happens,  when  ma^ 
naged  according  to  the  prevailing 
method. 

4.  The  ears  of  corn,  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  straw,  will  occupy 
incomparably  less  room  in  the 
Wm ;  consequently  farmers  will 

*be  enabled  to  guard  it  more  com*. 
pletely  froyn  the  depredation^  of 
rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin. 

5.  The  reed,  or  prime  straw,  bc- 
'iqg  thus  preserved  in  a  sound  state. 
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will  be  more  fit  for  thatching,  col^ 
lar-making,  the  mariufadure  of 
hats,  &c.  for  it  is  neither .  broken 
nor  split,  qs  generally  happens 
when  the  flail  is  employed  :  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  natural  chaff  re- 
mains in  an  integral  state  for  feed-  ^ 
ing  cattle. 

Lastly,  every  grain  is  by  meani 
of  such  contrivance  separated  froni 
the  ears:  thui,  the  advantages  of 
a  thrashing  and  winnowing  ma- 
chine are  combined ;  and  Mr.  Dix 
is  of  opinion  that  every  farmer, 
who  adopts  the  various  methods 
proposed  in  the  specrffcation  of  his 
patent,  will  find  an  increase  of  pro- 
duce, fsT  exceeding  the  niost  san- 
guine expectations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  justly  ap- 
prehended, that  most  agriculturists 
who  are  already  provided  with 
large  bams,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  submit  their  com  to  tie 
adtion  of  the  flail,  in  the  manner  o( 
their  forefathers,  wWX  not  be  dts« 
posed  to  introduce  new  methods, 
unless  convinced  of  their  superi- 
ority, by  the  most  decisive  rcsUlt 
of  experience.  And,  as  we  can- 
not, in  this  instance,  produce  vouch- 
ers to  attest  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Dix*s  plan,  we  decline  ettteririg  in- 
to any  examination  of  itd  merits  : 
— for  the  satisfaction  of  our  coun- 
try-readers, therefore^  We  shall  lay 
before  them  (in  the  Supplement 
to  this  volume)  a  desicription  and 
delineation  of  a  simplined  XF^- 
nowing  Machine ;  the  drawing  and 
engraving  of  which>  could  not  be 
procured  in  due  timi6  for  the  pre- 
sent Number. 

WiNTBR-caissEd;  orlVinter- 
Bocket.  See  Mustabd,  the 
Hedge. 

WIRE,  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  or  other 
metal,  forced  and  drawn  through 

Z  2  holet 
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boles  of  an  iron  frame :  it  is  made 
of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Although^considerable  quantities 
of  this  article  arc  manufadured  in 
Britain,  yet  they  are  inadequate  to 
supply  the  'market:  hence,  it  be- 

,  comes  necessary  to  import  large 
parcels  of  wire,  which  is  subjed  to 
various  duties.    Thus,  brass  and 

.copper-wire  pays  the  sum  of  2l. 
17s.  5|d.  per  cwt.  :  iron-tvire, 
3l.  3s.  ()|d.  per  cwt. :  laiien-wire, 
2L  188.  3j<L  per  cwt. :  steel-wire, 
1  Id.  per  lb. :  virginal-wire,  if  of 
brass  or  copper,  81.  Is.  7|d.  per 
cwt. ;  but,  if  it  be  made  of  iron, 
it  is  subjed  to  the  chaise  of  81.  2s. 
g|d.  per  cwt.  By  the  10  Ann, 
C.26.  %,65  ;  the  15  Gko.  II.  c.  2O5 
and  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  gold  and 

.  silver  wire  is  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, on  pam  of   forfeiting  the 

-  goods,  and  incurring  a  fine  of  lOOl. 
llie  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c. 
19,  al^  prohibits  the  importation 
of  card^wire,  or  iron- wire  em- 
ployed in  making  wool-cards,  on 
forfeiting  the  goods  or  their  value: 
and,  if  any  wire,  smaller  thanjlne- 

fine,  or  superfine,  or  any  wool- 
cards,  or  other  wares  made  of  iron- 
wire,  be  imported^  excepting  from 
Ireland,  they  are  lii.ble  to  be  seized. 

WiTHEN-TREB.      ScC  SaLLOW. 

WITHERS,  a  term  in  farriery, 
denoting  the  jundure  of  the  shoul- 
der-bone, at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane. — ^This  impohant 
part  of  the  horse's  body,  is  liable 
to  bruises,  generally  occasioned  by 
a  narrow  saddle ;  frequently  form- 
ing iraposthumes ;  and,  if  impro- 
perly treated,  becoming  fistulous. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
swelling,  it  should  be  tuithed  with 
hpt  vin^ar,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  day :  but,  if  this  fomentation 
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be  insufficient  to  disperse  the  ttf- 
mor,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  may 
be  added  to  a  quart  of  vin^ar,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol  dis- 
solved in  a  small  portion  of  water, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  former  li- 
quid, and  the  compound  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  afFeded. — ^If  the 
swelling  be  attended  with  paid, 
heat,  and  small  watery  pustules, 
it  ought  to  be  bathed  with  the  fol- 
lowing preparation  : — ^Take  2  oz. 
of  crude  sal  ammoniac,  and  bcnl  it 
in  a  quart  of  lime-water:  when 
it  has  subsided,  pour  off  the  de- 
codion,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint 
of  spirit  of  wine  j  after  which,  the 
tumor  should  be  dressed  with  lin- 
seed oil,  or  elder-ointment,  IntHxter 
to  soften  the  skin. 

In  critical  swellings,  however, 
repellents  should,  on  no  account, 
*  be  resorted  to  -,  but  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  apply  suppurating  poultices. 
Experienced  farriers  advise,  never 
to  open  these  tumors  till  they  spon- 
taneously burst ;  as  otherwise  the 
excoriation  will  become  spongy, 
discharge  a  bloody  ichor,  and 
speedily  d^cnerate  into  a  foul  ul- 
cer. Where  fungous  flesh  hap- 
pens to  be  troublesome,  and  the 
matter  discharged  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  an  oily,  viscid,  con- 
sistence, pledgets  soaked  in  the 
following  composition  have  proved 
very  successful :  Dissdve  half  an 
ounce  of  blue  vitriol  in  a  pint  of 
water  -,  add  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
redified  spirit  of  wine,  each  4  oz.; 
white- wine  vinegar  6  0Z.3  oil  of 
vitriol*  and  oxymel  of  vcrdigreasc, 
each  2  02. — Farther,  let  the  tu- 
mefied part  be  washed  with  a 
mixture  of  sjririt  of  wine  and  vi- 
negar. But,  when  the  cavities  of 
the  wound  are  fistulous,  the  cal- 
losities must,  if  pradicable,  be  ex« 
tirpated 
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tupated  with  i^  knif^,  and  the  re- 
Q^nder  destroyed  by  escharotics. 

WOAD,  or  Isatis,  L.  a  genas  of 
plants  comprehending  6  species,  of 
which  only  the  tinftoria,  or  Wild 
Woad,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is 
biennial;  grows  in  corn-fields,  prin- 
cipaHy  at  N(?w  Barns,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely;  where  it  flowers  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  The  stalk  attains 
a  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet  j  and 
the  leaves  are  eaten  by  cows,  but 

2 fused  by  horses^  goats^  and  sheep : 
ese  leaves  are  highly  valued  by 
dyers,  for  the  beautiful  blue  colour 
which  they  impart  to  wool ;  hence, 
this  vegetable  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Woad  prospers  in  a  deep  fat 
loam,  though  a  moderately  rich 
fUid  mixed  soil  is  the  most  pro- 
per :  as  tills  plant  remarkably 
exhausts  the  grouiid,  more  than 
two  crops  should  never  be  taken  in 
succession.  The  land  ought  to  be 
jAoughed  four  times  3  first,  shortly 
befpre  the  winter ;  a  second  tinle 
in  the  spring,  when  it  will  be  ad* 
visable  to  form  the  ridges  3  a  third 
time  in  June  ;  and,  lastly,  towards 
Uic  ei)d  of  July,  or  early  in  August : 
in  the  intervals  between  each 
ploughing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fiarrow  me  soil,  so  that  all  weeds, 
fuay  be  destroyed. 

Woad,  in  this  country,  is  sown 
early  in  August,  and  generally 
broad-cast,  though  the  driU-hus- 
bandiy  is  the  most  advantageous. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  plants  must  be  hoed,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  six  inches  3  aftfer 
which  tliey  will  require  no  farther 
attention,  except  a  careful  weeding 
in  06tober,  and  particularly  in  the 
month  of  March. 

Ilie  proper  time  for  gathering 
the  leaves,  is  determined  by  their 
/liill  growth^  and  tlic  first  change  of 
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colour  at  their  points :  they  are  cut  ' 
with  an  edged  tool,  ariB  coUeded  ' 
into  baskets  by  women  and  diil* 
dren.    If  the  land  be  good,  three 
or  four  successive  crops  may  be 
taken  j  but  the  two  first  are  the 
finest,  and  produce  from  251.  to 
301.  per  ton ;  whereas,  the  third  or  ' 
fourth  do^  not  sell  for  more  than  7 
or  8l.  per  {on.   After  the  leaves  are 
gathered,  thej'  are  submitted  to  the 
adtion  of  mills,  similar  to    those 
employed  for  grinding  oak«4)ark ; 
and  in  which  they  are  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  pulp.    The  woad  is  then  * 
laid  in    smdl  heaps,    which   are 
closely  and  smoothly  pressed  down. 
As  often  as  the  crust,  formed  on 
the  outside,  cracks  or  separates,  it  • 
is    again  closed,    to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  colouring  matter. 
In  this  state,  it  remains  for  a  fort- 
night ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  heaps  are  broken  up ;  the  ex- 
ternal part  is  worked  into  a  mass  y 
and  the  whole  is  formed  into  oval 
balls,   either  by  the  hand,  or  by 
means  of  moulds.     The  balls  are- 
now  exposed  to  the  sun,  under 
shelter:  when  perfcAlydry,  they 
are  ready  for  sale  3  or  are  prepared 
for  the  vat,  in  the  manner  stated 
vol.  ii.  p.  202. — Such  is  the  pro-^' 
cess  which  woad  undergoes,  before' 
it  becomes  fit  for  dyeing  Hue  co- 
lours  5  but  M.  AsTRUc  is  of  opi- 
nion, that,  if  this  vegetable  wer« 
cured  in  the  same  manner  a«$  In- 
digo, it  would  produce  a  colour  of 
equal  lustre  to  that  obtained  from 
such  expensive  foreign  drug.  Thus, 
Considerable  sums  of  money,  that 
are  annually  exported  for  indigo, 
might  probably  be  saved  3  a  con- 
jedute  which  is  now  corroborated 
by  the  test  of  experience. — Dam- 
BouRNBY  tiire6b  to  boil  tlie  fresh 
leaves  of  woad  with  diluted  bul- 
locks' bloody  or  more  cfFe6tnally 
ZS  wilk 
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With  caustic  soap-boUers*  ley:  in 
this  simple  manner^  a  dark-green 
decx>&ion  of  a  blueish  shade  will 
be  obtained;  and*  after  clarifying 
the  liquor,  it  will  form  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate }  which,  dissolved  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  properly  diluted,  im* 
parts  a  beautiful  colour,  to  woollen 
cloth.  Farther,  even  the  leaved,  in 
a  state  of  fermentation  with  pure 
water,  on  adding  a  smallportion  of 
a  caustic  alkaline  ley,  afford  a  fine 
blue  sediment,  resembling  (he  true 
indigo. 

WOLFs-BANE,  the  Labgb 
Blub,  or  Monk*8-Hood,  Acani- 
turn  Napellus,  L.  is  an  exotic  pe- 
rennial, growing  wild  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Switzerland  and 
France. — ^The  juice  of  thi$  plant 
possesses  a  disagreeable  smell,  and 
an  acrid  taste  :  of  the  latter,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  di- 
vested by  inspissation.  Being  one 
d  the  roost  a^ve  vegetable  poi- 
sons, when  taken  in  large  portions, 
it  excites  sickness,  vomiting,  di- 
arrhoea, giddiness,  delirium,  faint- 
ing, cold  sweats^  convulsions,  and 
death. 

Dr.  Stobrk,  of  Vienna,  informs 
us,  that  the  Wolfs-bane  is  a  very 
efii^dual  remedy  in  glandular  swell- 
ings, the  itch,  amaurosis,  in  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent 
fevers,  and  in  convulsions.  He 
prescribed  10  grains  of  the  pow- 
der to  be  taken  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning;  but  the  dose  is  to  be 
gradtially  increased  to  6  grains  of 
the  inspissated  juice,  twice  every 
day.  Other  physicians  have  em- 
ployed a  tindure  prepared  of  one 
fart  of  the  dry,  pulverized  leaves 
of  this  herb,  and  six  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine ;  »  doses  of  40  drops.--- 
In  Britain,  however,  this  remedy 
has  not  answered  the  high  expec- 
tations forzped  of  its  virtuc^i  though 
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it  doubtless  is  a  very  a^Ve,  irifl 
useful  medicinal  plant.  If  duly  pre- 
pared, and  regularly  prescribed. 

A  decodion  of  the  roots  of  the 
Wolfs-bane,  affords  an  efficadotia 
liquor  for  destroying  bugs  >— if  thia 
root  be  reduced  to  powder,  mixed 
with  oatmeal  and  honey,  or  any 
other  palatable  vehicle,  and  dius 
exposed  to  rats  or  mice,  it  will  cor- 
rode and  inflame  their  intestines,  . 
so  as  speedily  to  prove  a  fatal  re- 
past.— ^The  juice  exptiessed  from 
this  plant,  is  occasionally  poured  on 
flesh,  and  thus  employed  as  a  bait 
to  allure  wolves,  foxes,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey. 

Lastly,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
best  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the 
Monk*s-hood,  is  asserted  to  be  the 
root  of  the  anthora,  a  species  df  the 
same  genufj,  called  healthful,  dr 
pjkolesome  J/fonV s-hood, 

WotF-risp.    See  Sea-wolf. 

WOLVES-TEETH,  in  farriery, 
frequendy  occur  in  old  horses, 
when  the  upper  bones  of  the  month 
considerably  prpjed  over  the  lower 
ones ;  thus,  tne  almost  only  incon- 
venience resulting  fiom  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  points  of  the 
teeth  prick,  and  lacerate,  either  the 
tongue  or  gums,  and  thus  <fistress 
the  animal  when  feeding. — ^In  or- 
der to  remedy  such  defe&,  the  su- 
perfluous prominences,  or  tmequal 
points  of  il>c  teeth,  may  be  file4 
dowuj  by  which  simple  expedient^ 
these  useful  bones  wUl  be  reduce4 
to  tlieir  natural  size. 

WoLVBRBNE.    .  ScC  BbAR. 

WOOD,  denotes  the  fibrous  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  branches, 
trunks,  and  roots  of  trees,  are 
principally  composed. 

Having  already  stated  the  most 
approved  methods  of  seasoning 
wood,  under  the  article  Timber, 
weiball  at  present  dire&  our  at- 
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toi^ian  to  i^^  xnost  advantaj^eous 
^pp4^*^nl^  t)j?it  have  bcepd^vise4 
fofpresm^mg  thi;  useful  ^uljsta^cc  j 
9r)p  ci9(Qciude  with  aa  accQuut  of 
the  best  modes  of  imparting  to  it 
iJiflrprei;t  colpu^. 

To  reader  tiipber  more  durable, 
|t  ha«  b^a  recommended  to  saw 
tt^e  tfees  iuto^captlings  -,  or,  v^here 
^he  wood  i^  designed  to  be  used 
entire,  ^  hew  it  into  the  requisite 
shape  'y  when  it  is  to  bp  laid  in  a 
bedofsaqd  (contained  in  a  case  or 
shell  of  brick- work)  and  heated  by 
pieans  of  ^  ^u^rnace,  built  beneath. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  becomes  hot, 
^e  sap  eludes,  and  is  imbibed  by 
the  sand  -,  in  consequence  of  which, 
ihe  quality  of  the  timjber  is  greatly 
improved.  .  Thi/s  method  has  been 
guccessfi^lly  tr^ed ;  bujl,  as  it  is  too 
expeosivfs,  Dr,  Lewis  advises  all 
wood,  that  |s  exposed  to  the  ^ncle- 
x^ency  of  the  weather,  to  be  coated 
with  a  proparajtion  of  pulverized 
pit-coal  and  melted  tar,  reduced  to 
the  consistence  of  paint,  which  he 
bas  found  very  efficacious.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  piles,  or 
other  masses  of  timber,  are  subjed 
to  the  aiaidn  of  water,  tlie  most 
simple  pjode  of  prejserving  it,  is 
that  employed  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  and  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. It  consists  in  covering,  such 
wood  repeatedly  with  )rain  or 
whale-oil,  allowing  each  coat  to 
become  pcrfedly  dry,  before  an- 
jother  is  applied.— For  preventing 
the  combustion  of  wood,  the  read- 
er will  oonsuk  the  article  Fire- 
proof. 

Mahogany,  ebony,  and  the  finer 
woods,  being  very  expensive,  ar- 
tisans have  contrived  various  pre- 
paratiops  for  tinging  timber,  ^o 
as  .to  be  with, difficulty  distinpiiah- 
ed  fro^i  them.  Thus,  ebony  may 
be   mt^i^s    bjT   boiling   de^n. 
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smooth  box  in  oil,  till  it  become 
perf^^tly  black;  or,  by  washing 
pe^-tree  wood,  t^at  has  been  pre- 
viously pl^pedi  yrith  aqua-fortis, 
and  drying  it  in  k  shady  place,  in 
the  open  air;  after  which,  writing- 
ink  must  repeatedly  be  passed  ove^ 
it,  and  the  v/pod  drjed  in  a  sunilat 
manner,  till  it  acquire  a  deep  black 
colour.  It  maytnen  be  polished 
with  wax  and  a  woollen  cloth,  whicb 
'will  crjve  it  a  fine  luStre. 


gun's-blood,  with  two  of  gamboge. 
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half  a  dram  of  al6^,  in  half  a  pint 
of  redificd  spirit  of  wine.  Previ- 
ously to  using  this  tiiidure,  the 
yoq4  ought  to  be  moistened  with 
aqua-fortisi  when  two  or  ihree 
coats  of  the  former,  each  being  al* 
lowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is 
applic(i,'  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  «fFe£t. 

In  March,  1/^78,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Husiphrey  JxcKr 
SOS,  for  bis  method  of  beautifying, 
and  preserving  the  colour  of  tvtry 
"kind  of  wood,  hy  means  of  a  stain, 
varnish,  and  powder.  He  direds 
the  substance  jSrst  to.  be  polished 
"With  the  following  composition  : — 
Take  pumice- stoneand burnt  aluni, 
/)f  cacli  equal  parts  j  lapis  calami- 
^aris,  and  green -vitriol  calcined  to 
redness,  of  each  ^alf  a^jpart  j  let 
•the  whole  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  rubbed  wSh  a  woollen 
cloth  on  the  wood,  tiff  it  acquire  a 
fine  polish:  the  stain  must  now 
.be prepared  as  follows:— Let  6 lbs. 
of  stick-lac  be  boiled  in  three 
gallops  of  wat,er,  till  the  colour  be 
extracted,  wljciJ  tte  liquor  ought 
to  be  strained :  half  a  pound  bf 
madder-root  is  also  tp  be  boiled  in 
,  three  quarts  of  water;  next,  half 
a  pound  of  cochineal,   a  similar 
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a  pound  of  copal,  a  similar  qnan* 
tity  of  spirit  of  tarpcntinc,  as  well 
as  of  the  oils  of  rosemary,  and 
lavender ;  and  six  pounds  c^  nat« 
oil,  to  be  digested  in  a  sand-heat, 
till  the  oils  acquire  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup  :  the  fiquor  is  now 
to  be  stramed  for  use ;  and,  when 
the  varnish  becomes  dear,  it  must 
be  applied  to  the  staitied  wood  with 
a  painter's  brush;  after  which  it 
'should  be  sufiercd  to  dry. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted, 
io  November,  1791,  to  Samukl 
Bentham,  Esq.  for  his  invention 
6f  a  method  of  planing  wood.— 
Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  an 
analysis  of  his  diffuse  specification : 
we  shall  therefore  only  state  that,  by 
his  contrivance,  the  operation  of 
planing  is  simplified  to  such  a  de« 
gree  that  animals,  steam,  water, 
machinery,  and  other  brute  or  in- 
animate agents,  may  be  ad  van* 
tagtfously  employed.— A  minnte 
account  of  his  patent  is  inserted  ia 
the  5th  vol.  of  the  '*  Repertory  of 
Arts;'  &C. 

Various  other  methods  of  stain- 
ing wood  hhe,  green,  purple,  red 
^nd  yellow,  are  pradised  bjr  art?- 
'ficers.    Of  these,  we  shall  con*- 
'  niunicate  only  the  mostexpeditton^j 
and  least  expensive. 
*     Blue: — ^I'ake  2  drams  of  the 
best  indigo  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
'  der  -J  put  it  in  a  glass  with  2  oz.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  agitate  thcns  wiih 
a   new  clay-pipe.— After  stand- 
ing JO  or  12  hoars,  at  the  farthest, 
in  d  temperate  place,  pour  it  info 
a  large  glass  vessel,  or  china  bowl, 
and  add  such  a  portion  of  pure 
water  as  may  be  expedient  to  give 
"  it' the  tint   require^!.— TliOse,  to 
'  whom  the  saving  of  tirfie  is  an  ofe- 
^  jeft,    may  purchase  this  staining 
Ifquor  ready  prepared,  from  the 
dyct,    Anotbci  ipode  of  tingiD 
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wood  Uae,  is  that  of  dissolvmg 
verdigrease  in  disdUed  vinegar; 
then  making  a  separate  solation  of 
1  oz.  of  pure  pearl-ashes  in  a  pint 
of  water:  the  former  liquid  should 
be  fiist  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
sar^ice  of  the  wood,  till  it  be  of 
a  sufficiently  deep  green  colour ; 
when  the  latter  preparation  must 
be  drawn  over  it,  with  a  soft 
patnter's  brush,  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  to  change  it  to  a  proper 
blue  cast 

Grbbk  .'—-Dissolve  purified  ver- 
digrease  in  distilled  vinegar,  or  in 
aqua^fortis  dHuted  with  15  or  20 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  ap- 
ply the  solutioi)  to  wood  previously 
warmed. 

PvRPCB  : — ^Take  1  oz.  of  log- 
wood, and  2  drams  of  Brazil-wood; 
boil  them  together  m  a  quart  of 
water,  slowly,  over  a  moderate 
iire :  when  one-haif  of  the  fluid  is 
.evaporated,  it  must  be  strained, 
and  several  times  laid  on  the  wood, 
with  a  proper  brush,  till  it  have  re- 
ceived a  dark-red  shade.  .Thus 
prepared,  and  being  allowed  to 
become  perfectly  dry,  it  may  i>e 
'Changed  to  a  fine  purple  shade,  by 
drawing  over  it  repeatedly  a  weaK 
^ution  of  the  purest  pearl-ash, 
namely,  one  dram  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Some  dexterity,  however, 
must  be  exerted  on  this  occasion  ; 
as,  by  too  sudden  and  frequent 
•applications  of  either  of  the  two 
liquids,  Ibecdour  is  very  apt  to 
assume  a  dark  blue,  instead  of  a 
purple  shade. 

Red  : — ^Take  2  oz.  of  Brazil- 
wood, and  2  drams  of  purified 
pot-ash  J  mix  them  with  a  quart  of 
water;  and  let  tlie  composition 
.stand  in  a  warm  place  for  several 
-days ;  stirring  it  occasionally.— 
When  sufiiciently  extra^ed,  the 
^^otoored  liquor  must  be  decanted. 
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BQoderatdy  warmed,  and  in  ihat 
sute  applied  to  the  wood  as  many, 
tiroes  as  may  be  deemed  necessaiy 
for  giving  it  a  more  or  less  bright 
cast  Next,  a  solutioQ  of  alum, 
in  thc^  proportion  of  2  oz.  to  ar 
quart  of  water,  is  to  be  laid  on  th& 
wood  (while  it  is  still  WQt  iirora  th« 
former  stain)  with  a  soft  brush,  or 
other  instrument— After  polishing 
the  articles  thus  stained,  their  hx>- 
lour  may  be  rendered  still  more 
beautiful  and  permanent,  by  giv* 
ing  them  one  or  more  coats,  with 
a  vai'nish  prepared  of  shell-lac« 

Yellow  :— This  delicate  tint 
may  be  easily  imparted  to  wooci^ 
which  is  naturally  white  :  for  this 
purpose,  take  l  oz.  of  pulverised 
turmeric,  and  a.  pint  of  redibed 
spirit  of  wiue ;'  shake  them  in  a 
glass  bottle^  allow  the  infiisian  to 
stand  for  several  days,  closely  ct>t 
vered  :  then  decant  the  liquor,  and 
lay  it  on  the  wood  repeatedly^ 
as  may  be  found  necessary.—-^ 
cheaper  method,  however,  coik* 
sists  in  applying  weak  aqua-fortis 
to  wood  previously  warmed,  and 
immediately  after  the  stain  is  givea^ 
holding  it  to  the  fire,  at  some  dis^ 
tance>  till  it  acquire*  tihe  desifed 
cast.  But  it  should  be  pemarked^ 
that  the  aqua-fortis  must  be  suffix 
cienlly  diluted  wUh  water;  as, 
otherwise,  the  wood  is  apt  to  ac^ 
quire  a  brown  or  bJackish  hue.  Im 
order  to  improve  the  aitidea  thus 
stained,  the  same  expedients  may 
be  adopted,  as  those  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. . 

To  conclude:— As  it  is  |ro- 
quently  an  objed  of  some  imporfi^ 
auce,  to  close  and  secure  the  chinks; 
^aws,  or  other  accidental  defbda 
in.  wooden  vest>els,  in  the  moat 
expeditious  manner,  we  co»* 
<^ive  that  a  tough  paste,  eon»- 
posed  oi  whiting,    a  Soludon  of 
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gnm-arabic  or  tr^aeantii,  and  a 
proper  quaattly  of  oak-bark  re- 
ddced  to  a  fioe  powder,  may  be 
advaniageomly  applied  to  tubs  or 
casks,  with  a  view  to  prevent  far- 
ther leaking.  Bat,  on  soch  ocga- 
atom,  it  will  always  be  more  ad- 
visable to  emptv  tbe  vessels ;  and, 
after  drying  tnem,  to  use  a  ce- 
Qient,  consisting  of  pitch,  bullocks' 
blood,  linseed-oU,  turpentine,  and 
the  finest  brick-dust,  melted  toge- 
ther in  an  iron  pan :  before,  how- 
ever, this  powaiiil  lute  be  laid  on, 
all  the  crevices  or  chinks  ought  to 
be  properiy  ccadhed,  or  fitted  up 
with  tow  or  oakum. 

Wooo-ASHES.     See  Ashes. 

Wood-bine.       See    Homtet- 
ivcKLB,  the  Common. 

WOOD-COCK,  or  Scolopax 
rusiicoia,  L.  a  bird  of  passage, 
generally  appearing  in  England  to- 
ward the  latter  endof  Odober,  and 
retiring  early  in  March. — ^It  is 
about  14  inches  in  length,  and, 
wkh  expanded  wings,  26  in  breadth  -, 
the  crown  of  the  head,  hind-part  (k 
the  neck>  back,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  beautifully  marked  with 
feruginous  red,  black,  and  grey 
colocura^  though  the  breast  and 
belly  are  barred  with  numerous 
transverse  lines  of  a  dusky  hue. 
,  Wood-cock^  on  their  first  arrival, 
take  up  their  residence  in  copses  c^ 
9  or  20  years  growth  -,  but  seldom 
continue  in  one  place  k>ngerthan 
J2  or  Id  davs.  They  subsist  on 
•warms  and  mseds,  whioh  their 
long  bills  enable  them  to  extras 
"^om  soft  grojpnds,  and  moist  woods. 
in  the  evening,  these  birds  repair 
to  pools  and  sprinp,  whence  they 
•letireto  open  fields  and  meadows, 
ibr  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The 
^portsitianmay,  therefore,  with  ad- 
^▼antage,  take  -his  stand  in  those  nar« 
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row  .passes  on  tlie  boisdeics  of  w0Qd«y 
comnunicating  with  jBtreaxaa^  or, 
he  may  watch  tkeae  fowls  about 
Ae  close  of  the  ereoiog,  near  the 
poob  wfaich^hey  frequent. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  wood- 
cock afK>rds,  to  the  loxurioua,  oae 
of  the  mort  delictooa  dishes :  its  ia- 
vour  is  considered  aispeiior  to  that 
of  the  Paktbioiob, 

WoDO-LousB.    See  Slatbes. 

WOOD-PECKBB,  orfto«5,L. 
a  genus  of  birds  compriaiog  10 
species;  4  of  which  shpc  frequently 
met  with  in  Britaij]  i  the  foUowiog 
of  these  are  the  niDat  remarkable. 

l.Theviridis,or  Green  Wood? 
pedcer,  is  about  the  size  of  ? 
throstle  J  of  a  greenish-ycyow 
shade;  and  feeds  Entirely  oo  io- 
9c6ts:  its  principal  employmeot 
consists  in  climbing  up  and  daws 
the  trunks  or  boughs  of  trees,  whioh 
it  perforates  with  such  eiia^ess, 
as  if  the  holes  were  made  wilh  hur 
man  art.  After  having  auiScten^ 
oxavated  an  unsound  tree,  the  ^ 
male  deposits  5  or  ^  aemi^traospa* 
rent,  whke  eggs ;  and  the  young 
brood  are  taught  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend trees,  before  they  are  able  to 
fiy.— These  a6dve  birds  Bve  said  to 
occasion  great  havock  among  bees, 
in  the  winter  season. 

2.  The  minor,  or  Least-spotted 
Wood-pecker,  scarcely  weighs  one 
ounce,  being  only  about  6  iachef 
in  length,  and  11  in  breaddi :  it  is 
likewise  a  formidable  enen^  to 
bees : — ^inthe  winter,  this  bird  fre- 
quents orchards,  whither  it  resorts 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the 
larvae  of  caterpillars,  and  plber  io- 
seds.  It  also  buUds  its  nest  in 
holes  of  trees,  prcfiou^y  scoqpo^i 
out  with  its  penetrating  bill  i  and 
is  known  in  some  ports  of  Eng' 
land,  by  the  name  of  hickwaU. 
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^ood-peclc^w,  fbongh  eaten  t>]r 
tbe  Italians,  do  not  form  an  article 
ef  food  at  the  British  tM>te0. 

WOODROOP,  the  Swbbt,  or 
jisperula  odorata,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial^  growing  in  woods  and 
shady  places  5  where  it  flowerB  in 
the  month  of  M6y. — ^This  plant 
possesses  an  exceedingly  grateful 
odour^  that  increases  on  heitig  tno^ 
deratdy  dried :  it  ht»  a  8ub*sa- 
}ine,  and  sonoewhat  austere  taste  -, 
which,  together  with  a  peculiar, 
fine  fbavour,  it  also  imparts  to  vi* 
nous  liquors. — Accdrdmg  to  Lin- 
NJEUs>  the  smell  of  this  herb>  ex- 
pels ticks,  and  other  inse^. 

The  sweet  woodroof  16  supposed 
to  attenuate  risctd  humours,  and 
stren^en  the  bowds  5  t<J  remove 
obstmdkms  of  the  liver  (aiid  bili- 
lary  dti&s;  and  was  foniaerly  es- 
teemed a  medichie  of  greit  efifica* 
cy  in  epilepsies  and  palsies.— The 
plant  is  eaten  by  cows,  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats }  havmg  the  re- 
markaUe  property  of  increasing  the 
milk  of  animals,  and  especially  of 
those  first  meRtioned.---6ee  also 
Tea;  p,  194. 

WooD-sAOE.  Bee  Wood-GBR- 

MAirpBR. 

W00D-8ORRBL.  See  SoRKEL 
the  Common  Wood. 

WooD-WAXBW.  See  Dybr*5- 
Grbbnwbbd. 

Woody -NIGHTSHADE.       See 
Nightshade. 

WOOL,  in  general,  signifies  the 
hairy  substance  which  forms  the 
jcovering  of  Shebp.  • 

The  growth  of  wool  is  always 
(Completed  in  one  year,  when  it 
spontaneously  decays,  and  is  natu- 
rally renewed  5  in  which  respc6t  it 
resembles  the  hair  of  roost  of  the 
lower  animals;  though  that  of 
sheep  is  considerably  finer,  and 
KTows  with  more  vamrmib^,  each 
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fitanent  advandng  at' an  equal 
distance;  separating  from  the  skin 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  and,  if  it 
be  not  previously  shorn^  it  falls  off 
natnraUy;  the  animal  being  al* 
ready  prodded  with  a  short  opdt  c€ 
young  wool,  that  undergoes  sinu- 
lar  changes  in  the  subsequent  yeaEr. 
Another  drcunistance,  that  dis« 
tinguishes  wool  from  haiT)  is  its  ▼&-« 
rioos  tbackness  in  diflfboont  parts  of 
the  same  sheep;  bemg  closer  at 
the  points  than  at  the  roots ;  and 
the  part,  which  grows  dmringtiie 
winter,  being  considerably  finer 
than  that  produced  in  the  siwooaer. 
-i^Next  to  Spanish  wool,  the  Eng- 
lish sheep  furnish  the  most  valua- 
ble commodity  of  the  Idnd  in  £m« 
rope. 

i  Wool,  when  fimtshom,  if  caUed 
^fleecit  and  every  fieoce  is  dirided 
into  three  kinds,  munely:  Tbo 
prime  or  mother^wool,  which  is 
taken  from  the  neck  and  haick ;  the 
sHOrtds,  or  that  of  the  ^ils  and 
legs ;  and  the  thirds^  which  is  ob^ 
tained  from  the  breast,  and  beneath 
the  beMy. 

The  finest  and  most  esteemed 
sorts  of  British  wool,  at  present,  arie 
those  obtained  from  the  Rydand^ 
South-Downy-Shetland,  Cotswdd^ 
Herefordshire,  and  Cheriottshe^t 
and,  as  this  artiele  forms  the  most 
extensive  staple  commodily  of  fici* 
tish  commerce,  vaoious  and  sac- 
cessfol  attempts  fasnw  lately  bcea 
made  to  improve  its^piaU^.  Ta 
effe^  this  desirable  ob^ed,  secourse 
ha^  been  had  to  intermixing  oir 
crossing  the  different  breeds;  and, 
by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
British  Wool  Society,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Lord  Somer^ullb 
(see  p.  C>2,  of  the  present  vduiEfe), 
and  *Dr.  Parrt,  the  Britith  wod 
is  now  little  infimor  to  <he  beat 
(k<iA4  imported  fix>m  Spain*  . 

Our 
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Oar  limits  not  permilttng  m  i6 
detail  the  retulu  of  their  useful 
and  interesting  experiments,  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  those  who 
are  about  to  sdeda  flock  of  sheep, 
Whether  for  fattening,  or  diiefly  on 
account  of  their  mtooI,  should  not 
yenture  to  purchase  any  animals 
without  the  assistance  of  an  emi- 
nent wool-stapler ;  for  sudi  person, 
being  conversant  with  the  diierent 
qualities  of  wool,  is  doubtless  bet- 
ter enabled  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment,  than  could  be  expeded 
from  any  fanner  or  agticulturbt. 
Besides,  the  situations  to  which 
sheep  hate  been  accustomed,  ought 
to  be  carefully  investigated.  Those, 
for  instance,  which  havei>eeii  habi- 
tuated to  hilly  or  mountainous  pas- 
tures, should  not  be  rensoved  to  a 
Yodant  phun :  nor  must  the  re- 
verse plai^ever  be  adopted ;  for  it 
is  not  the  gigantic  size  that  consti- 
tutes the  vahie  of  sheep,  but  an 
ability  to  withstand  the  seasons, 
together  with  a  disposition  to  fatten 
hndly,  and  to  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  fine  wool,  in  poor  lands. 
It  is  principally  by  attending  to  the 
natural  habits  of  this  nqble  animal, 
that  the  Spanbh  wool  has  acquired 
such  celebrity.  But,  as  a  cod^lete 
account  of  the  management  of 
sheep  in  Spain,  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work,  we  shall  only 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
our  country  readers,  three  remark- 
able circunastances,  to  which  the 
superiority  of  Spanish  wool  is  ge- 
nerally, and  we  believe  justly,  at- 
tributed. 

The  Jirsi,  is  the  use  of  Salt  5 
which,  being  spread  on  small  tile^ 
or  slates,  the  animals  are  driven 
anumg  them,  and  permitted  to  lick 
them  at  pleasure ;  though,  when 
sheep  depasture  on  lime- stone 
walks^  no  sidt  is  required.    Thu|, 
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all  ftddityib  the  stomach  is  oqt- 
reded :  as,  rhowever,  the  prohibi- 
tory duty.oQ  that  article  cannot  flail 
to  prove  a  material  obstacle  to  its 
more  general  consumption  for  such 
useful  purpose^  Lord  SoMBavii.Lx 
proposes  chalk  to  be  substituted  ^ 
aod  he  judiciou^y  remarks  tha^  as  ^ 
thb  fossil  correds  acidity  in  calves, 
it  may,  with  equal  advantage,  be 
given  to  sbeep. 

Secondhf,  Jn  the  month  of  Sq>-* . 
tember,  red  or  yellow  ochre  is,  by 
the  Spaniards,  constantly  rubbed 
into  the  wool,  with  which  it  incor- 
porates ;  and,  while  it  qualifies  the 
perspiration  of  the  animals,  that 
wouid  othcxwisc  impart  a  harshness ' 
to  die  wool,  it  forms  a  covering  alike  • 
impenetrable  to  heat  and  cold. 

The  third,  and  most  important, , 
cause  of  the  exoeUence  of  Spanish, 
fleeces^  'is  the  rigorous  observance 
of  the  mesta,  or  Code  of  Sheep- 
laws  ;  in  obedience  i^  which,  the 
climate  must  be- changed  accord- 
ing to  the  seasou,  so  as  constandj, 
to  preserve  an  equal  temperature^ 
Thus,  the  £ocks  are  never  turned 
out  of  the  fold  to  feed,  till  the 
morning. dews  have  evaporated; 
because  these  are  extremely  preju-* 
dicial  to  the  health  of  shtep,  and 
frequently  produce  the  rot  of  the 
liver,  and  also  the  foot-rot.  far- 
ther, these  animals  are  regularly 
sweated,  one  or  two  days  previ- 
ously to  shearing,  in  order  to  make 
the  wool  separate  more  readily; 
and  are  likewise  car€;fully  boused 
(particularly  if  the  weather  be  cold 
or  rough)  ior  several  nights  after 
they  have  been  shorn ;  a  manage^ 
ment  which>  if  it  be  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  sheep  in  the  more 
temperate  chmates  of  Spain,  is  ab' 
soJutely  necessary  in  Britain.— 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
investigate  this  important  subje^ 
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■win  meet  with  numerous  and  va- 
luable hint^  relative  to  wool,  in 
Lord  Som^rville's  "  System  fol- 
towed  during  the  Two  last  Years 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,^*  &c, 
1800 ;  also  in  the  2d  vol.  of  ''Com'^ 
munications  to  the  Board  ofAgri- 
culture ;"  and,  lastly,  in  Dr.  Par- 
ry's '^FaSls  and  Observations  tend- 
ing to  shet^  the  Pra6licatility  and 
Advantage  to  the  Individual  and' 
Nation,  of  producing  in  the  British 
Isles,  Clothing  Wool,  equal  to  that 
of  Spain,**  &:c.  4to.  pp.  93.  4s. 
•Cadell  and  Davies,  1800. 

The  utility  of  wool,  as  a  warm 

/and  useful  clothing  (see  Cloth, 
Flannel,  &c.)  ;  and,  when  no 
l6nger  serviceable  as  a  garment, 
its  shreds  or  rags  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Soap,  having  already  been 
sufficiently  explained,   it  will  be 

.  needless  to  enter  Into  farther  de- 
tail : — as  the  various  a^s  of  parlia- 
ment relative  to  the  wool-trade, 
will  not  admit  of  an  analysis  in  this 
•work,  we  shall  conclude  with 
briefly  stating  the  different  exclu- 
.sive  privileges  that  have  been 
granted  for  dressing,  preparing, 
and  manufa^ring  wool,  and  wool- 
len cloth. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
patents  of  which  specifications  have 
been  published,  namely: — ►!.  In 
March,  i  787,  Mr.  JdhnHarmar's, 

'  for  a  machine  designed  to  raise  a 
shag  Oh  woollen  cloth  : — 2.  Mr. 
Geo.  Jeffrey's,  in  March,  1791* 

*  for  a  new  method  of -dyeing  stuffs, 
and  woollen  cloths,  of  various  co- 
lours:— 3.  The  Reverend  Edmund 
Cartwright's,  inMay,  1792,  for 
a  machine  designed  to  coidb  wool : 
^—4.  Messrs.  Henry  Wright  and 
John  Hawkins,  in  June,  1793; 
for  their  invention  of  certain  ma- 
chinery, that  may  be  employed  in* 

*  combing,  dressing,  and  preparing 
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Wool.— And  5.  Mr.THOMAsCoN- 
Nor's,  in  January,  1795  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  his  newly  invented  ma- 
chine for  batting  wool. — ^Thcsft 
various  contrivances,  however,  be- 
ing too  complex  to  admit  of  plain 
descriptions,  the  inquisitive  reader 
will  consult  the  1st,  2d,  s'd.  Bib, 
and  1 2th  volumes  of  the  "  Reper- 
tory  of  Arts,**  &c. ;  where  full  spe- 
cincations  are  inserted,  and  illus- 
trated with'^Wreral  engravings. 

Woollen  Cloth.  Sec  Cloth. 

Work.  See  Labour. 

Work-house.  See  Poor-house. 
'  WORMS,  are  the  meanest  of 
the  lower  animals.  Those  which 
infest  the  bowels  of  the  human 
body,  are  generally  divided  into 
three  kinds,  namely,  1 .  tlie  asca- 
rides,  or  small  round  and  short 
white  worms ;  2.  the  teres,  or  lum^ 
hricus,  a  round  and  long  worm; 
and,  3.  the  taenia, ot  tape- worm.— 
Having  already  treated  of  the  first 
and  third  kinds,  under  their  re- 
spedive  heads,  we  shall  now  give 
an  account  of  the  second,  or  rouiid 
worm. 

Symptoms  ofWorms : — Paleness 
of  the  face  5  itching  of  the  nose ; 
dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  grinding  of 
the  teeth  during  sleep ;  voracious, 
or  bad  appetite ;  fetid  breath  5  nau- 
sea, while  the  belly  is  mostly  in- 
flated, hard,  and  painful.  £rup- 
tion!i  often  appear,  particularly  on 
tlie  face :  and,  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is  affeded  with  a  copious 
flow  of  saHva,  and  an  uncommon 
craving  for  dry  food,  such  as  bread, 
potatoes,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  worms 
originate  in  the  human  body,  is  not 
yet  ascertained  j  but,  in  general,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  they  are 
found  principally  in  persons  and 
children  of  a  weak  and  relaxed  di- 
gestion 3  in  such  as  eat  great  quan- 
tities 
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titles  of  fruit^  and  raw  vegetables  i 
as  wdl  as  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-coast.  Hence  penons,  who  sub- 
sist chiefly  oa  fish,  arc  often  trou- 
bled with  worms. 

Cure :— To  expel  such  as  already 
exist  in  the  body,  and  to  prevent 
their  re-produdion,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  administer  strong  purga- 
tives and  tonics. — ^With  the  former 
intention,  a  variety  of  medicines 
have  been  recommended,  and  many 
unprincipled  empirics  have  levied 
contributions  on  the  credulous;  but 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  reme- 
dies, is  a  composition  o£  jalap  and 
calomel,  when  used  in  the  manner 
direded  p.  19O  of  this  volume :  the 
dose  should  be  repeated  twice  or 
three  times,  during  the  space  of  a 
fortnight.  On  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  naay  use  the  solu- 
tion of  emetic  tartar  mentioned  in 
the  same  page$  or  a  dram  of  the 
powder  of  tin,  mixed  with  honey 
©r  treacle,  twice  in  the  day.  The 
following  treatment  has  likewise, 
in  many  instances,  been  attended 
i  with  success.  Take  of  pulverij&ed 
worm-seed,  two  drams;  jalap,  va- 
lerian, and  iEthiops  mineral,  of 
each  one  dram  $  n^x  the  whole 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  trea- 
cle, or  honey,  to  form  an  deduary ; 
e£  which  a  tea-spoonful  is  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  The  operation 
of  tliese  medicines  may  be  consi- 
derably increased  by  clysters,  con- 
sisting of  strong  solutions  of  salt 
with  the  addition  of  oil. 

The  principal  tonics  to  be  used 
against  worms,  will  be  the  Peru- 
.vian  bark.  Valerian,  and  Steel ; 
but  none  of  these  a^ve  drugs  can 
with  salety  be  resorted  to,  with- 
out; proper  advice.^The  patient's 
diet  should  be  duly  regulated :  his 
beverage  ought  to  consist  of  cold 
water,  or  frweetened  with  booey. 
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carefully  avmdiilg  new  benr,  in^ 
all  fermented  liquors.— Coffee,  te^ 
and  fat  broths,  must  also  be  ab-> 
stained  from;  but  a  draught  aC 
water,  in  which  crude  mercuiy  hat 
been  boiled,  taken  every  moniiilg 
l>efore  breaktet,  is  asserted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficacioos  diet- 
drinks. — ^Witli  regard  to  solid  food^ 
the  bread  ought  to  be  well  baked, 
and  a  slice  spread  with  treacle  ana 
scraped  carrot,  garlick,  or  palve« 
rized  wormseed,  eaten  every  morn- 
ing, has  often  been  produidive  of 
good  effeds.  Onions,  borse-radisb, 
salted  and  dried  animal  food  (even 
sound  Dutch  herrings,  occasion- 
ally), as  well  as  spices,  and  ripe 
fruit,  are  here  proper  articles  of 
£3od.  On  the  other  hand,  all  such 
substances  as  tend  to  occasion  fla- 
tulence; especially  white  cabbage, 
pease,  dried  bean^  potatoes,  and 
other  farinaceous  articles  5  for  in- 
stance, pastry,  confedionary,  and 
whatever  is  of  a  fat  and  oUy  na- 
ture, particularly  pork,  ham,  &c» 
miist  be  carefully  avcnded. 

Children  troubled  with  worms, 
should  take  moderate  exerdse;  and 
be  direded  to  masticate  their  food 
properly.  It  is  farther  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  motions  of  their 
limbs  and  body  should  never  be 
constrained  by  tight  garments,  par- 
ticularly those  around  the  belly  and 
hips  -f  as  such  injudicious  pradices 
cannot  fail  ultimately  to  impair 
their  digestion. 

Worm,  the  Blind.  ^  Sec  vol.i., 
p.  288. 

WORMS,  or  Eabth-wohms> 
in  husbandry,  are  veiy  inju^o^s 
creatures,  especially  in  corn-fields  | 
where  they  consume  the  young 
roots,  and  thus  destroy  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop. 

To  preveiU  such  depredations,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  manure 
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itm  sdl  with  soot,  4>r  salt-,  or  to 
sprinkle  it  with  sea- water ;  and» 
%vhere  this  canoot  be  easilj  pro- 
cured, with  a  solution  of  bay-salt 
ID  common  water.  The  brine  of 
salted  meat  may  likewise  be  era- 
|>loyed  in  gardens }  or,  if  walnut- 
leaves  be  stewed  in  water  for  a  few 
days,  the  fluid  will  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  bitterness^  as  to  prove  a 
certain  poison  to  reptiles  c^  every 
d^cription. 

Worm,  thetSlow.  See  Glow- 
worm. 

WoRM^  the  Silk.  (See  Silk- 
worm. 

Worm,  the  Tape.  See  Tape- 
worm. 

Worms,  in  Dogs,  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  151. 

Worms,  in  Horses,  Sec  Botts. 

Wormwood,  the  Common.  See 

MUGWORT. 

WORMWOOD,  the  Sea,  or 
Sba  Southbrn-woop,  Artemisia 
maritima,  L.  is  an  indigenous  pe- 
rennial, growing  on  the  sea-coasts^ 
and  flowering  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust.— In  its  wild  state,  the  odour 
of  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Marum  Germander  (see  vol.  iu 
p.  36g) ;  or  of  Camphor  ;  but, 
when  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  be- 
comes le^  fragrant,  its  virtues 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Mua- 
woRT,  or  Common  Wormwood, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

The  Sea  Wormwood  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  ingredient  in 
distilled  waters :  when  triturated* 
with  fine  sugar,  it  is  formed  into 
ft  conserve.-^-lliis  marine  plant  is 
eaten  by  horses;  but  refused  by 
€ows,  goats,  and  sheep. 

WORT,  is  an  infusion  of  malt, 
from  which  difierent  kinds  of  Ale 
find  Bbbr  are  brewed. 

IFort  possesses  considerable  anti- 
septic properties,   and  has  often 
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pro^  an  excellent  diet-drink, 
which  remarkably  promoted  the 
cure  of  the  true  Scurvy  : — it  may 
also  be  advantageously  used  as 
common  beverage,  in  cancerous 
ulcers,  and  in  all  other  cases, 
where  a  strong  putrid  disposition 
prevails  in  the  fluids. 

WOUND,  in  surgery,  is,  a  re- 
cent and  violent  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  a  soft,  external  part  of 
the  body ;  being  attended  with  an 
effusion  of  blood. — ^To  enter  into 
a  full  discussion  of  the  different 
kinds  of  wounds,  as  denominated 
from  the  partsi  affeded,  would  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  this  work :  we 
shall,  therefore,  first  give  a  short 
account  of  wounds  in  general,  and 
afterwards  treat  of  such  casualties, 
according  to  their  particular  situa- 
tions.    , 

The  danger  attending  a  wound^ 
depends  chiefly  on  the  part  which 
is  injured,  and  on  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.  If,  however,  the 
heart,  any  of  the  large  iutcrnai 
blood-vessels,  the  spinal  marrow, 
or  the  brain,  be  wounded,  the  as- 
sistance of  an  expert  surgeon  ought 
instantly  to  be  procured  f  as  the 
event  generally  proves  fatal.  Si-^ 
milar  consequences  may  be  appre- 
hended, when  nerves  proceeding 
to  the  heart,  are  materially  in- 
jured. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wound 
be  superficial,  or  what  is  usually 
termed  a  cut,  in  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities,  especially  in  the  muscu* 
lar  part  of  the  arm,  hand,  finger,  or 
in  the  leg  or  foot^  it  will  be  advisable 
immediately  tocompress  the  wound-< 
ed  part  (without  examining  its  size 
and  dimensions),  so  as  to  exclude 
every  access  of  air,  and  to  prevent 
the  efHux  of  blood: — next,  any 
tenacious  matter,  such  as  glue, 
fihoe-makefs    wax,    gold-beater*8 
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leaf,  or  the  common  sticRing-pIas- 
ler  of  the  shops,  should  be  speedily 
applied.  Thus  artisans,  working 
•With  edged  tools,  very  properly  treat 
the  frequent  accidents  of  this  na- 
ture :  and,  though  the  wound  may 
extend  even  lo  the  bone,  yet  it 
will  in  this  simple  manner,  be  safe- 
ly and  expeditiously  healed.  Nay, 
Uaily  experience evmces,  that  exter- 
nal injuries  of  the  head,  neck; 
breast.  Sec,  may  be  successfully 
treated  by  a  similar  method,  espe- 
cially by  the  aid  of  slips  of  adhe- 
hesive  plaster ;  wliich,  in  the  latter 
situation,  must  be  applied  to  the 
.part  during  the  a6t  of  impirlng)  so 
thai  it  may  not  be  displaced  by  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contradion 
of  the  muscles  in  breathing ;  and 
that  it  may  prove  no  impediment 
in  that  important  process  of  the 
toimal  economy.  Where,  how- 
ever, a  wounded  part  has  been  nc- 
•  gleded,  and  exhibits  rough  edges  j 
or,  if  the  skin  and  muscles  have 
been  lacerated,  a  (Afferent  treat- 
ment must  be  adopted  :  in  these 
cases,  a  pledget  or  lint  dipped  in 
sweet-oiV,  should  be  applied  to  the 
injured  spot,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  piece  of  fine  oil-cloth.  After 
24  hours,  the  first  dressing  may  be 
xemoved,  without  tearing  or  break- 
ing the  small  fibres  adhering  to  the 
Jint ;  when  the  pledget  ought  to  be 
renewed.  On  such  occasions,  a 
proper  bandage  will  be  indispen- 
sably necessary,  in  order  to  pro^ 
mote  the  juncture  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound ;  but,  in  case  the  latter 
shew  a  disposition  to  suppurate, 
the  use  of  oil  will  be  hurtful  5  as 
the  wound  must  be  treated  in 
the  manner  pointed  out,  under  the 
article  Ulcer. 

In  fresh  wounds,  or  in  severe 
bruises,  the  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter is  strongly  recommended  by 


JiktnoiRi,  an  Italian;  and  AK^ 
qvtebusade  water,  byTaBDBK,di0 
first  German  stirgeon.-^pBRCY  ad- 
vises the  following  efScactous  wnt- 
ment:  Takea  small  glassful  of  the 
clarified  juice  e^^pressMxi  from  the 
green  leaves  of  the  burdock,  and 
a  simihir  portion  of  ahnondor  olive- 
oil:  these  liquids  most  befdoly  in. 
corporated  in  a  pewter  vessel  or 
mortar,  by  means  of  a  leaden  pestle. 
Thus,  a  green  ointment  wiD  be  ob-» 
tained,  which  may  be  spread  oa 
lint  or  soft  linen,  and  applied  %6 
tli^  wotmd  every  12  hours,  or  of- 
tener.  This  preparation  soften! 
tlie  callous  edges  of  the  ulcer,  and 
cleanses  the  latter,  while  it  equally 
promotes  suppuratioe  and  cicatri- 
zation. If  the  fimgous  fiesh  grow 
too  rapidly,  the  simple  juice  of  bur- 
dock, without  the  oil,  wiM  be  pre- 
ferable. At  each  dressing,  rbc 
pledget  or  lint  may  be  covercd^ith 
a  fresh  leaf  of  the  same  plant  i 
whicl]  may  also  be  laid  on  the 
newly  formed  scar,  with  a  view  to 
render  it  more  firm,— As  the  un- 
guent above  described  is  in  great 
estimation  on  the  Continent,  Dti 
Unzbr  adds,  that  it  may  be  pre* 
fierved  for  a  consideraole  thnr, 
when  kept  in  a  cool  place  j  or,  for 
long  voyages,  it  should  be  boUed> 
and  allowed  to  become  cdd,  twi» 
or  three  different  times,  till  it  ac- 
quire a  thick  consbtenoe. 

M.  de  Kessbl,  a  respe^ble 
German  writer,  observes  iirom  long 
experience,  that  new  honey  spread 
on  fended  linen,  aflbrds-  an  exceK 
lent  remedy  for  fresh  and  bleediog  < 
wounds,  which  ought  not  to  be 
washed  or  otherwise  handled;  pro- 
vided they  contain  nO  foreign  sub- 
stances, tor  instance,  glass,  splin- 
ters, &c.  If  they  happen  to  be 
deep,  or  have  large  (Mificcs,  the 
honey-piaster  shoiUd  be  repeated 
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etery  four  or  five  hours,  and  after 
some  days,  only  once  in  twenty- 
four. — He  farther  states,  that  such 
application  not  only  stops  the  bleed- 
ing, but  also  prevents  infiamtnatTbn, 
swelling,  and  suppuration,  while 
it  checks  the  growth  of  fungous 
fiesh. 

In  all  open  wounds,  it  is  an  ob- 
je€t  of  the  first  importance,  that 
the  patient,  especially  during  the 
ad:  of  dressing  them,  breathe  a 
pure,  salubrious 'air;  for,  a  foul  or 
contaminated  atmosphere,  such  as 
that  of  hospitals,  and  crowded  ha- 
bitations, always  increases  the 
danger;  so  that  small,  superficial 
injuries  have,  from  that  source, 
frequently  been  attended  with  fatal 
eflfeas. 

Tight  bandages  often  occasion  a 
considerable  swelling  of  the  adja- 
cent parts  :  in  such  cases,  the  roller 
ought  to  be  very  gradually  remov- 
ed ;  as,  otherwise,  the  tumefaction 
of  the  compressed  places  will  sud- 
denly increase,  and  sometimes  ter- 
minate in  mortification.  Hence, 
Pbtit  recommends  the  bandage 
to  be  renewed  every  three  hours, 
so  that  it  may  each  time  be  less 
tightly  fastened.— In  wounds  which, 
from  their  nature,  cannot  be  speedi- 
ly healed,  the  use  of  Goulard- water, 
or  other  preparations  of  lead,  is  ex- 
tremely improper ;  as  they  should, 
from  their  commencement,  be 
dressed  with  suppurating  remedies. 
Hence,  in  all  cases  of  febrile  heat, 
and  external  inflammation,  emol- 
lient poultices,  composed  of  the 
cramb  of  bread  boiled  in  milk, 
must  be  instantly  applied,  and 
changed  several  times  in  the  day ; 
or,  as  often  as  they  become  cold, 
without  disturbing  or  touching  the 
Wounded  part  with  the  fingers. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  obviate 
the  symptoms  ak'  inflammation)  it 
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win,   in  some  instances,   be  ad* 
visable  to  draw  blood  from  a  vein 
of  the  arm  or  foot;  to  resort  to 
opening  medicines,  such  as  neutral 
salts,  with  a  few  grains  of  nitre ; 
to  apply  similar  clysters  ;   and,  oil 
the  whole,  to  observe  a  cooling  re- 
gimen.    Such  treatment  is  parti- 
cularly necessary,  in  consequence 
of  stabs  or  cuts  given  with  sharp- 
pointed  or  edged  instruments,  and 
in  other  wounds  proceeding  to  in- 
terior parts.     Hence,  Tissot  re- 
marks, that  persons  who  had  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  chest, 
in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  thighs^ 
have  completely  recovered,  by  ab- 
staining from  all  animal  food,  even 
from  broths,    salted  and    pickled 
provisions    of   every  description ; 
while    they  subsisted   for  aev^raJ 
weeks  exclusively  on  barley-water, 
wort,  or  other  mucilaginous  vege- 
table decodlions ;  without  using  any 
medicines,  or  applying  ointments. 
On  the  other  hand,  frequent  blood- 
letting, as  well  as  the  internal  use 
of  balsamic  drugs,  or  what  are  em* 
phatically  termed  vulnerary  herbs> 
generally  tend  to  increase  febrile 
heat,  and  consequently  render  tlid 
wound  more  dangerous  than  if  its 
bealitig  .  were  solely  intrusted    to 
the  efwrts  of  Nature.  In  short,  ve- 
nesedion  will  be  proper  otily  in 
those  cases  which  admit  of  cooling 
repellent  application8>  in  the  very 
first  stages  of  external  inflanuna- 
tion.     But,  if  the  latter  become 
violent,  being  attended  with  great 
tension,  irritation;  and  pain,  it  will 
be  proper  to  apply  either  the  emol- 
lient  poultice  before    mentioned, 
every  three  hours  5  or  fomentations 
made  of  elder  and  chamomile  flow- 
ers, wormwood,  kc,  j  or,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  a  solution  of 
Venice  soap  in  spirit  of  wine.  Thus,' 
If  the  inflammatioD  cannot  be  re- 
A  a  solved. 
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solved,  and  moBt  be  suffered  to 
terminate  in  suppuration,  the  me- 
thod here  pointed  out  will  be^  appli- 
cable ;  and,  in  order  to  mitigate 
acute  pain,  Kibkland  recom- 
mends warm  oil  to  be  applied ;  an 
ancient  remedy,  the  excellence  of 
which  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  Nay,  the 
modem  Arabs  heal  their  gun-shot 
wounds  in  a  similar  manner^  by 
pouring  into  them  fresh,  warm 
batter. 

As  soon  as  suppuration  takes 
place,  the  symptomatic  fever  gene- 
rally subsides;  but,  if  the  latter 
continue  to  exert  its  influence  over 
the  patient,  this  circumstance  may 
arise  from  the  accumulation  of  cru- 
dities in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
which  ought,  without  delay,  to  be 
removed  by  cooling  laxatives.  These 
will  prove  no  impediment  to  the 
suppurative  process,  but  rather 
tend  to  promote  it,  by  abating  and 
suppressing  the  fever.  If,  never- 
theless, with  the  utmost  precaution 
in  the  cure  of  wounds,  the  purulent 
discharge  should  take  its  course 
towards  the  interior  parts,  or  enter 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  (an 
event  which  ofleo  suddenly  oc- 
curs), the  inevitable  consequence 
will  be  a  hedic  fever.  Sir  John 
Prikol£  therefore  observes,  that 
such  an  alarming  effect  generally 
follows  the  timid  use  of  the  knife ; 
that  is*  when  the  incisions  have 
either  not  been  made  sufficiently 
deep,  or  when  they  cannot  be  at- 
tempted, as  is  the  case  in  gun-shot 
wounds. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  iron, 
lead,  splinters  of  w«od,  glass,  linen, 
&c.  should,  if  possible,  be  speedi^ 
extraded  from  wounded  parts ;  and, 
in  all  serious  accidents  of  this  na- 
ture, surgical  aid  ought  to  be  pro- 
cured  without   delay.— Carved 
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observes,  that  the  skin  annually 
dropped  by  serpents,  though  pei*- 
fedly  dry,  forms  an  admirable  re- 
medy for  drawing  thorns,  splinters 
of  bones,  wood,  &c.  from  the  parts 
thus  injured  j  of  which  remedy, 
however,  we  cannot  speak  from 
experience.— When  the'wound  is 
not  inflamed,  such  extra^on  mav' 
be  promoted  by  enlarging  its  ori- 
fice with  a  proper  instrument  j  af- 
terwards immersing  the  limb  ia 
tepid  water,  or  repeatedly  applying 
to  it  a  cloth  soaked  in  a  similar 
fluid.  But,  if  any  pointed  bodies, 
for  instance,  pieces  of  glass,  cannot 
be  thus  removed,  the  wounded  part 
should  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water,  and  frequent  emollient  ca- 
taplasms be  laid  over  it,  .with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  ejedion  of 
htutful  matters,  by  means  of  a 
speedy  suppuration.  As  soon  as 
the  tumor  thus  treated  becomes 
sofl,  and  presents  a  yellowish- 
white  spot  in  its  centre,  it  must  be 
opened;  though  such  favourable 
change  sometimes  requires  an  at- 
tentive treatment,  for  several  weeks. 
Wounds  inflided  by  blunt  in- 
struments, or  by  the  grazing  of  a 
buUet,  or  by  the  large  and  blunt 
teeth  of  animals,  provided  they  be 
not  poisonous,  should  also  be  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  already  stated  ; 
though  it  will,  in  these  cases,  be 
useful  to  apply  a  pad  of  folded 
linen,  moisten^  witn  sweet-oil,  or 
with  a  tepid  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water  y  because  such  wounds 
^rtake  of  the  nature  of  bruises. 
With  a  view  to  aflbrd  greater  secu- 
rity, the  parts  thus  bitten,  ma/ 
preferably  be  washed  with  milk,  or 
with  luke-warm  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter. Langb,  a  German  surgeon, 
asserts,  that  one  dram  of  the  pul- 
verized seed  of  Water-HfiMLocx, 
taken  every  morning  on  a  piece  of 
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bread  and  butter,  have  not  only 
healed  malignant  bites  of  animals, 
bat  also  cured  large  and  fetid  ul- 
cers^ in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
sp9ce  of  time. 

If  the  shin-bone  be  wounded,  no 
oil  or  unguent  must  be  applied; 
but  the  injured  part  should  be 
dressed  with  a  pad  dipped  in  ar-^ 
quebusade  or  Goulard-water,  or 
▼inegar  j  either  of  which  ought  to 
be  occasionally  dropped  on  the  li- 
nen, and  this  suffered  to  remain 
undisturbed,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  to  prevent  suppuration. 
If,  nevertheless,  inflammation  be 
apprehended,  the  patient  may  use, 
internally,  a  julep,  composed  of 
one  pint  of  water,  in  which  two 
drams  of  nitre  are  previously  dis- 
solved, and  afterwards  8  oz.  of  t!:e 
tindure  of  roses,  4  oz.  of  the  syrup 
of  pale  roses,  and  20  drops  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  are  successively  added : 
of  this  mixture  he  may  take  two 
table-spoonfuls  every  second  hour, 
or  of^er;  and  its  operation  ought 
to  be  supported  by  cooling  purga- 
tives, such  as  cream  of  tartar,  or 
any  neutral  salts.— According  to 
Faudiouibrb,  the  honey-plaster 
above  mentioned,  or  the  tinder  ob- 
tained from  burnt  paper,  when  ap« 
plied  to  a  fresh  wound,  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  part  affeded,  till 
it  spontaneously  fall  off,  has  often 
proved  a  very  efficacious  remedy. 

There  are  many  instances  on 
medical  record,  where  small  wounds 
of  the  veins,  in  consequence  of  un- 
skilful blood-letting,  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  cfleds :  thus,  if  a 
tendon,  o#  cutaneous  nerve,  be  in- 
jured, or  the  orifice  in  venesedion 
be  made  too  small,  the  whole  arm 
or  leg  will  become  inflamed,  and 
the  swelling  suddenly  spread  to 
the  points  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 
In  these  cases,  the  whole  limb 
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ought  to  be  speedily  tied  up  with  a 
proper  handle,  and  dressed  with 
Goulard  or  arquebusade -water; 
andBRAMBiLLArecommendsemol* 
lient,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  wound** 
cd  part.— There  are,  however,  in- 
atances,  where  the  method  before 
suggested  would  be  insufficient  to 
ef^  a  cure.  Foubekt  asserts, 
that  an  inflamed  arm,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  injcu'ed  nerve,  by  ve- 
nese6lion,  was  successfully  treated^ 
*^  first  with  corrosive  (septic)  ap- 
plications to  the  part  afle^ed,  and 
afterwards  with  bread -poultices 
containing  Goulard -^ater,"  on  th^ 
suggestion  of  Alix. — ^Ihe  cele- 
brated Heisteh  recommends  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
spirit  of  wine,  to  be  applied  to  such 
wounded  nerves;  others  advise 
warm  spirituous  liquors  3  andSHER- 
WEN  justly  praises  the  eflicacy  of 
warm  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is- 
used  by  country  people,  in  deep 
wounds  infli(9ed  by  a  needle,  or 
other  pointed  instru;nent,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  suppuration  :  and 
he  observes,  that  cooling  and  emol- 
lient external  remedies  are  unavail- 
ing in  those  nervous  casualties, 
consequent  on  blood- letting. 

Persons  wounded  by  gun-pow' 
der,  especially  in  the  face,  should 
not  attempt  to  extra<5t  such  particles 
of  the  powder  as  may  have  pene- 
trated through  the  skin;  because 
they  are  apt  to  break,  and  sink 
deeper  into  the  muscular  fibres : 
the  only  application  necessary,  on 
these  occasions,  is  Goulard- water/ 
or,  more  efledually,  the  ointment 
composed  of  oil  and  lime-water, 
stated  under  the  article  Burns. 

With  resped  to  gun-shot  wounds, 
we  shall  only  remark  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  ablest 
sui^eons  on  the  ContioeDt,  such 
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injaries  are  alwajs  more  speedily 
boaled  with  oil  and  emollient  cata- 
plasms, than  with  essences,  bal* 
aams,  and  other  heating  drags. 
But,  as  the  opinions  of  prd^sional 
men  gteatly  differ  on  this  subjed, 
we  tnust  refer  the  curtous  reader 
to  Mr.  John  Bbll*s  late  pabKca- 
fion,  entitled  *'  Discourses  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,""  (Bvo. 
98.)  ;  and  shall  add  a  few  remarks 
<jf  Dr.RoBBRT  Jackson,  extraAed 
from  the  1 1th  vol.  of"  The  London 
Medical  Journal',**  where  this  skil- 
fol  pra^tioner  expresses  himself  to 
the  following  cfieft : — ^Thc  pradicc 
of  dilating,  poulticing,  &c.  of  gun- 
shot wounds,  a{^)ears  to  be  justi- 
fiable only  in  those  cases, -where  it 
becomes  necessary  to  extradt  the 
ball,  or  the  fragment  of  a  bone ; 
or  in  which  inflammation  is  about 
to  commence.  In  all  other  in- 
stances. Dr.  J.  considers  dilatation 
as  superfluous,  and  even  as  con« 
tributittg  to  retard  the  cure :  in  his 
opinion,  k  is  sufBcient  to  bind  the 
wound  with  linen  rags,  or  similar 
bandage,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air.  Cataplasms,  says  he,  may  be 
serviceable  in  cold  climates  ;  but^ 
in  warm  countries,  bandages  moist- 
ened with  laudan^ita,  or  spirittious 
liquors,  and  even  the  affusion  of 
pold  water  upon  wounded  limbs, 
dispose  them  to  heal  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  He  confirms 
thtee  observations  by  numerous 
cases  of  soldiers  who  were  wounded 
in  the  contest  with  America  >  and 
who  recovered  more  speedily  by 
this  treatment,  than  by  adopting  the 
prc^ce  of  dilatation,  and  suppura- 
tion.— See  also  the  articles  Styptic 
and  Tova»iftOET. 

Wounds  of  the  joints,  such  as 
the  kn^,  foot,  &c.  heal  most  ex- 
peditiously by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  cold  water)  provided  tha 
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orifice  of  such  wounds  be  irAme^ 
diatdy  contra6ted  by  means  of  ad- 
hesive plnstcr.  If  they  happen  to 
be  deep,ScHMUc&Bi  advbes blood 
to  be  drawn  from  a  vein  ;  while  ho 
observes,  that,  by  rencwii^  the 
compresses  with  fresh  water,  as 
soon  as  they  become  warm,  sucb 
injuries  have  gener^y  been  ctned^ 
without  producing  iuffammation^ 
or  any  other  symptoms. — Foh,  oik 
this  occasion,  recanunends  the  pow* 
der  of  cok)phony  to  be  strewed  oa 
a  pledget,  which  should  be  moist- 
ened with  reified  spirit  of  ,wiiie, 
and  thus  applied  to  the  iujured 
part^  where  it  will  promote  the 
discharge  of  the  gludnous  synovia^ 
or  the  water  lubricating  the  joints. 
—See  also  Tbkdons. 

WOUNDS,  in  ferriery,  nwybe 
occasioned  by  various  ;lccideots; 
but,  as  our  prescribed  Mmtts  do  not: 
admit  of  a  minute  detail,  we  shall 
at  present  state  oriy  the  treatment, 
wluch  may  be  most  advaotageoosiy 
adopted,  on  common  occasioQS. 

In  all  fresh  wounds,  occasioned 
by  cutting  instruments,  it  will  bo 
sufficient  to  bring  tlie  lips  together 
by  ligature,  or  by  suture;  aft^ 
which,  rags  dipped  in  brandy  should 
be  appHed  ;  or  die  orifice  may  be 
covered  with  a  pledget  spread  with 
the  following  ointment  r— Take  of 
Venice  turi>entine,  and  bees-wax, 
each  lib.  5  of  alive-<nl  Iflb^  and 
12  oz.  of  yellow  restn :  let  these 
ingrpdients  be  melted  together,  and 
2  or  a  o2.  of  finely-pulverized  vcr- 
digrease  be  added ;  the  whole  be- 
ing stirred,  rill  it  becmne  cold.— 
S^  also  vol.  ii.  p.  482.   ' 

In  cases  of  scalds  or  bums, 
where  the  skin  remains  sound,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  bathe  the  part 
with  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
and  to  cover  it  with  rags  dipped  i» 
the  same  liquor :  salt  may  also  be 
applied 
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apfiUed  to  the  burn  or  scald  with 
considerable  efEca<gr.  But^  if  the 
skin  be  once  brdteni  the  part  af- 
fe£led  nuct  be  anointed  with  lin- 
seed or  gweet-oil,  and  a  plaster, 
consisting  of  bees-wax  and  oil,  be 
laid  over  it.  If»  in  consequence  of 
the  pain^  a  slight  degree  of  Fevbe 
occur,  the  animal  must  be  bled> 
and  Created  ia  the  saaiuier  dire£^ed 
under  thai  article. 

The  most  important^  and  ako 
the  most  frequent,  of  the  simple 
-wounds,  however,  are  those  of 
tr»hefi  knees :  this  ixyury  is  some* 
times  occasioned  by  accident,  but 
more  commonly  by  the  negli- 
gence of  grooms  $  the  careless- 
ness of  bad  ridefs  on  rough  roads  -, 
or,  by  ea^BUsting  the  horse's 
strengoi  through  excessive  laboar» 
On  such  unfortunate  occasions,  the 
wounded  parts  must  hrst  be  wash* 
od  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm 
water,  to  prevent  the  inflammation 
tiiat  would  otherwise  ensue,  from 
the  particles  of  gravel  or  sand  ad* 
bering  to  the  flesh :  next,  they 
ought  to  be  gently  wiped  with  dry 
cloths,  and  bathed  with  a  mixttnre, 
consisting  of  equal  p^u-ts  <^  cam- 
phorated spirit  o£  wine,  and  vine- 
gar :  thus  cleansed,  they  should  be 
covered  with  a  pledget  of  tow, 
dipped  in  the  same  composition. 
But,  if  the  wound  be  so  deep,  as 
to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  promote  suppuration,  and  to 
^eat  it  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
vol.  iii.  p.  465. — ^For  the  proper 
management  of  the  more  dangerous 
wounds,  the  reader  will  consult  the 
articles  Hoof-bomy,  HooF-uuaT, 

PVBR-REACB,PUKCTUH£S^QU1T- 
TOR-BONB,  &C. 

WOUNDWORT,  or  Stachys, 
li,  a  ^enus  of  plants  consisting  of  22 
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Species;   4  being  indigenous ^ 
which  the  following  are  the  prin<^ 
cipal. 

1.  The  pdustris,  or  Marsh 
Woundwort.     See  Clown's  Aj*l«- 

9SAL. 

2.  The  sylvaiica,  or  Hbdgb* 
NETTiB  WouNot^roBT,  is  peren- 
nial }  grows  in  hedges  and  woods> 
where  it  flowers  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August. — The  whole  of 
this  plant  possesses  a  fetid  smell  ^ 
and  tmder  its  shade,  tpads  are  said 
to  retreat  for  shelter.  A  yellow 
dye  is  obtained  from  its  loaves  and 
branches.  It  is  eaten  by  she^p  an4 
goats  J  but  refused  by  horses,  cows^. 
and  hogs.-— Bechstbin  observes, 
that  the  stalks  of  the  Hedge-netdo 
Woundwort,  when  managed  in  tha 
manner  similar  to  that  pursued  with, 
hemp,  afford  a  woolly  substance, 
which  may  be  spun  into  yarn ;  and, 
on  bleaching  i^  becomes  remarka- 
bly wiiite. 

WREN,  the  Common,  oril^. 
tacilla  troglodytes,  L.  is  a  very  di- 
minutive bird,  inhabiting  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  especially  Eng- 
land, where  it  maintains  itseli^ 
during  the  severest  winters.  It  is 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  length ;  tho 
head,  neck,  and  whple  body,  aro 
of  a  deep-brown  colour. 

Wrens  constrod  their  nests  in 
the  corners  of  out-houses,  stacks  of 
wood,  or  holes  in  a  wall,  being  nearly 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  composed 
diicfly  of  moss,  lined  with  feathersi 
the  female  lays  from  1 6  to  18  mi-* 
nute  white  eggs,  marked  with  red 
spots ',  and  produces  two  broods  in 
a  year,— These  creatures  subsist  on 
small  worms  and  inseds  :  tbey 
have  a  pleasing  note  in  the  pairing 
season,  as  well  as  in  the  winter, 
especially  when  fed  with  poppy<* 
seed  J  and  the  voice  is  much  strong* 
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cr  than  could  be  reasonably  expeft- 
ed  from  a  little  waibler  which 
icarcely  weighs  three  drams. 

WRESTLING,  is  a  wanton 
combat,  or  engagement  between 
two  unarmed  persons,  who  exert 
all  their  strength  and  dexterity  to 
throw  each  other  on  the  ground. 

Wrestling  was  in  great  repute 
among  the  ancients ;  but,  with  the 
modem  nations,  it  is  seldom  prac 
tised.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  forgot- 
ten in  Britain,  excepting  in  a  few 
of  the  less  civilized  counties,  where 
^  it  forms  a  favourite  game  at  wakes. 
This  exercise,  however,  like  that  of 
cudgel-playing,  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished ;  on  account  of  the  accidents 
thus  wilfully  occasioned  -,  for  every 
nerve  is  strained  by  the  candidates 
lor  rural  fame,  who  thus  fre- 
quently lay  the  foundation  of  some 
severe  chronical  complaint,  or  meet 
with  dislocations,  fradures,  and 
other  casualties,  which  often  ter- 
minate in  lingering  illness,  or  pre- 
mature death. 

WRITING,  is  the  art  of  convey- 
ing our  ideas  to  others,  by  means 
otcertain  charaders. 

As  the  history  of  this  noble  in- 
vention is  lost  in  the  remote  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  our  plan,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  opinions  and  hypothe- 
ses that  have  been  formed  by  anti- 
quarians, with  a  view  to  account 
for  its  origin. — Hence  we  shall  no- 
tice the  patent  which  was  granted 
in  February,  178O,  to  Mr.  Jambs 
-Watt,  for  a  new  method  of  Copy- 
ing fFHtings,  He  directs  a  piece 
of  thin,  unsized  paper,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  which  contains 
the  original  writing,  to  be  moist- 
ened with  water  j  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, with  the  following  liquor  : 
Take  2  lbs.  of  distilled  vinegar,  and 
^  ^  oz.  pf  the  sedatiye  salt  of  bo? 
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rax  be  ^solved  in  it :  next,  4  oz. 
of  oyster-shells,  cakjned  to  white* 
ness,  are  to  be  pat  into  the  Tioe^ 
gar  :  the  mixture  must  be  repeat^' 
edly  shaken,  during  24  hours; 
wfaien  it  is  sufiered  to  stand  till  it  de- 
posit its  sediment.  The  clear  liquor . 
should  now  be  filtred  through  blot* 
ting-paper  into  a  glass  vessel ;  2  ob. 
of  bruised  Aleppo-gaBs  be  added } 
and  the  mixture  kept  in  a  warm 
place  for  24  hours,  being  frequently 
shaken :  at  the  end  of  that  period^ 
it  must  be  filtred  a  second  time^ 
and  afterwards  diluted  with  one 
quart  of  pure  water.  Now  it 
should  again  t>e  sufiered  to  stand 
for  24  hours ;  and,  if  any  sediment 
be  deported,  it  ought  to  be  strained 
a  thinl  time.-^When  the  P^pcr  has 
been  moistmed  with  this  liquor,  it 
should  be  placed  between  two  thick 
unsized  pieces  of  the  same  mate* 
rial,  in  order  to  absorb  the  super- 
fluous humidity  $  and,  thus  pre- 
pared, it  must  be  applied  to  the 
^Titing  which  is  to  be  copied  >  a 
piece  of  clean  writing^papec  being 
placed  over  both.  The  whde  is 
now  direded  to  be  submitted  to 
the  adjion  of  a  rolling-press  }  m 
consequence  of  which,  the  writtea 
charaders  will  appear  on  both  sides 
of  such  moistened  paper.— The 
patentee  employs  a  peculiar  press, 
of  his  own  invention ;  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  satisfadorUy  de- 
scribed, without  the  aid  of  deli- 
neation :  hence,  the  inquisitive 
reader  will  consult  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Repertory  of  Arts," 
&c.  ;  where  this  speofication  is 
illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

Beside  the  simple  method  of  re- 
storing illegible  writing,  already 
stated  under  the  article  Deed,  we 
shall  mention  two  other  expedi- 
ents, either  of  which  may  be  used, 
accordingly  as  the  diaraders  are 
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naore  or  less  obliterated :  Boil  half 
ah  ounce  of  best  Aieppo-galls  in 
4  oz.  of  water,  till  one  half  of  the 
fluid  be  evaporated  j  filter  the  de- 
codion  through  blotting-paper,  and 
apply  it,  by  means  of  a  soft  pain- 
ter's brush,  to  the  effaced  part  of 
the  writing  5  on  which  it  must  be 
suffered  gradually  to  dry:  thus, 
the  iDegible  letters  will,  in  most 
cases,  become  black,  and  re-ap- 
pear. If,  however,  this  mode  of 
recovering  them  should  not  prove 
successful,  the  following  applica- 
tion has  often  effedually  answered 
the  purpose :  Take  a  leaf  of  white 
unsized  paper  -,  moisten  it  with  a 
strong  solution  of  green  vitriol  in 
^^ter ;  so  that  it  may  be  damp, 
without  being  wet.  Next,  apply 
such  paper  to  the  illegible  part  of 
the  writing,  by  means  of  the  flat 
hand,  in  order  to  communicate  its 
moisture  to  the  latter  5  when  it 
must  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  open 
air.  In  this  manner,  the  almost 
dissipated  astringency  of  the  galls 
will  be  renovated,  so  that  the  va- 
nished chara^rs  will  generally  re- 
appcsir  on  the  surface.  Let  it, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  both 
preparations  must  not  be  tried  on 
the  same  papery  as  they  would 
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certainly  change  tlie  whole  to  a 
black  colour. 

WRY-NECK,  oxJynxtorquilla, 
L.  is  a  bird  of  passage,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  lark ;  of  a  brown  and 
black  colour,  with  wave-like  stripes ; 
appearing  in  Britain  in  the  spring, 
and  preceding  the  Cuckow :  it  has 
received  its  name  from  a  whimsi- 
cal habit  of  turning  and  twisting  its 
neck,  so  as  to  bring  the  head  over 
its  shoulders :  it  also  possesses  the 
faculty  of  ereding  the  feathers  of 
its  head,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Jay. 

Wry-necks  constnid  their  nests 
of  dry  grass,  in  the  hollows  of  trees : 
the  female  lays  6  or  8  white  eggs, 
which  have  a  very  thin  shell :  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  young  brood, 
while  in  the  nest,  utter  a  hissing 
noise,  not  unlike  that  of  snakes. 
During  the  period  of  incubation, 
the  male  attentively  sup^^ies  the 
hen  with  anis,  which  furnish  to  , 
these  birds  a  very  agreeable  repast. 

M.'BuFFON  informs  us  that,  to- 
ward the  end  of  summer,  the  Wry- 
neck becomes  exceedingly  fat;  and 
that  its  flesh,  in  point  of  delicacy, 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Ortolan. 

Wymote,  See  Marsh-mal- 
low, 


Y. 


YAM,  or  Dioscorea  hulbifera,  L. 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  whence  its 
culture  has  been  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts 
of  America  :  it  is  divided  into  two 
varieties,  known  under  the  names 
of  red,  ^u^  white)  from  the  colour 
<>f  tl^eir  bulbous  roots. 


Yams  flourish  best  on  poor  soils; 
and  retain  their  beautiful  verdure 
till  a  late  period  in  the  year:  hence, 
they  are  said  to  ameliorate  the 
ground  neariy  as  much  as  a  crop 
of  turnips.  Being  propagated  by 
setting  the  eves,  their  culture  cor- 
responds with  that  of  potatoes  \ 
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and,  lilte  these  roots^  yami  oftea 
prove  an  excellent  preparatory  crop 
for  wheat.  Farther,  they  arc  very 
produdive  $  so  that  the  red  variety 
yields,  in  general,  12  tons  per  acre : 
the  white  sort  is  less  fruitful  $  but, 
being  more  delicate,  it  is  chiefly 
raised  for  the  table,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  culture  of  the^  bulbous 
roots  in  Britain  is,  at  present,  we 
understand,  confined  to  the  coun* 
tScs  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Stirling  $ 
where  they  arc  given  to  cows  5  the 
milk  of  which  is  thus  consider- 
ably increased,  wiihout  affediog 
its  quality  or  flavour. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  yam 
possesses  similar  properties  with 
the  potatoe,  excepting  that  it  is 
less  mealy,  in  a  raw  state,  it  is 
viscous;  but,  when  roastC'd,  tl^ 
bulbous  root  is  equally  wholesome 
and  nourishing,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  Indies  prefer  it 
even  to  bread.  In  some  respeds, 
therefore,  yams  are  more  valuable 
than  potatoes  1  because  the  former 
arc  much  lighter,  and  more  easily 
digested  :•«— when  first  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  preserved  from  humidity,  in 
casks  full  of  dry  sand,  they  may 
be  kept  for  several  years,  uninjured 
by  frost,  and  without  losing  any 
part  of  their  nutritive  quality. — 
These  beneficial  roots  may  also  be 
peeled,  deprived  of  their  moisture 
by  pressure,  and  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  Mr.  Millington  di- 
rcds  potatoes  to  be  preserved  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  43d).  In  this  manner, 
yams  may  be  papked  in  casks,  like 
^our,  and  imported  in  a  perfcdly 
found  state,  from  the  West  Indies : 
when  grated,  and  mixed  with 
wheaten  or  barley-flour,  they  may 
be  formed  into  a  light  and  salu* 
brioua  Ifread.    Not  are  they  le^ 
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nourishing,  when  oonverkd  intm 
pottage,  or  pudding,  with  tbe  addi- 
tion of  milk.  Thus,  Mr.  R.  Psae- 
SON  (^'-<^nna/j  of  Agriculture,*^  vol. 
35),  informs  us,  that  the  meal,  ob- 
tained from  the  boiled  and  grated 
roots,  when  beaten  up  with  milk 
and  eggs,  without  any  flour,  yield- 
ed a  firm  and  well- flavoured  dish  $ 
which  could  with  difliculty  be  db- 
tinguiiihed  from  a  common  batter- 
pudding.  By  this  treatment,  the 
yams  are  divested  of  their  saccha- 
rine taste,  which  renders  them  at 
first  disagreeable  to  some  persons; 
though  such  property  is,  on  the 
whole«  of  considerable  use  >  as  it 
saves  the  expence  of  sugar. 

YARD,  is  a  measure  of  length, 
employed  for  measuring  cloth, 
stuns,  &c. 

The  English  yard  contains  three 
feet,  or  36  inches :  it  is  converted 
into  dis  English,  by  subtrading  a 
fifth  part,  or  7  one- 5th inches  5  and 
into  ells  Flemish,  by  adding  one- 
eighth,  or  4\  inches. 

YARN,  in  general,  denotes  the 
manufadure  ot  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  &c.  converted  into  filaments 
or  threads,  which  are  subservient 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

Formerly,  all  yarn  was  spun  or 
twisted  by  means  of  the  distafl^,  or 
wheel }  but  lately,  both  the  inge- 
nuity of  mechanics,  and  the  powers 
of  machinery,  have  been  called  in 
aid  (see  the  articles  Cottom,  and 
Spinning),  to  facilitate  that  ope- 
ration :  and,  in  June,  1787,  Messrs. 
John  Kendrew  and  Thomas 
PoRTHousE,  obtained  a  patent  for 
their  invention  of  amachme,  upon 
new  principles,  designed  to  spin 
yarn  from  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or 
wool. — ^As  this  privilege  is  now 
expired ;  and  such  contrivance  pro- 
mises to  be  very  useful  in  the  wool- 
len as  well  as  other  manufa^ures, 

we 
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wc  subjoin  cccondfle  accoimt  (^its 
construdion. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  frame, 
vrhich  supports  a  cylinder,  three, 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  inches  in 
breadth}  made  of  dry  wood  or 
metal  -,  and  its  circunuerence  be- 
ing covered  with  smooth  leather. 
On  this,  are  placed  six  rollers,  also 
covered  with  leather,  and  upheld  in 
their  situations  by  slits  made  in  a 
piece  of  wood,  in  which  the  iron 
axes  of  the  rollers  move,  at  the 
same  time  suffering  them  to  press 
on  the  principal  wheel :  such  rol- 
lers are  of  different  weights }  the 
highest  on  the  cylinder  weighing 
two  stone,  while  the  others  gradu- 
ally decrease,  so  that  the  lowest  is 
only  two  lbs.  in  weight.  A  cloth  is 
placed  beneath  the  cylinder,  that 
revolves  upon  two  rollers,  inserted 
in  the  fi^rae  ;  and  by  its  side  there 
is  a  table  of  an  equal  length  and 
breadth,  furnished  with  two  simi- 
lar cloths. 

The  workman  lays  on  this  table 
a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the 
material  intended  to  be  spun,  ac* 
cording  to  the  degree  of  fineness 
required;  spreading  it  uniformly 
on  the  cloths,  whence  he  removes 
and  applies  it  to  the  revolving  cloth. 
The  rollers  and  cylinders  are  then 
put  in  motion  by  wheel- work 
moved  by  a  horse,  water,  or  any 
other  impulsive  power  5  the  wool, 
&c.  is  drawn  forward,  and  extend- 
ed, during  its  passage,  into  a  thread 
or  sliver;  which,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  a6Uon  of  a  similar  ma- 
chine, but  of  diftercnt  dimensions, 
is  spun  into  thread  of  various  dc-r 
grees  of  fineness :  after  the  yarn  has 
thus  passed  beiieath  the  rollers,  it 
falls  into  canisters  suspended  be- 
low, for  its  reception.— A  minute 
specification  of  this  v^seful  machi- 
fiery  is  inserted  in  the  16th  vo}.  gf 
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the  ''Repertory  of  Arts;'  ^c, 
where  it  is  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving. 

By    the    12  Geo.  II.    c.  21, 

§.5,6,7;  and2()GE0.UI.  C.ll, 
Linen,  Woollen,  or  Bay-yam,  may 
be  imported  from  Ireland,  in  Bri- 
tish-built vessels,  duty-free,  pro-^ 
vided  they  be  regularly  entered; 
but,  from  other  countries,  CaltU- 
yarn  is  subjcft  to  the  duty  of 
9s.  4jd.  per  cwt. ; — Cottdn-yam 
pays  3d.  17-20perlb.;  though,  when 
imported  from  Ireland,  it  is  free 
from  the  customs  i-^^Qrogram-yarn 
is  chargeable  with  8jd.  per  lb.  ;— 
Raw-ltncn-yam,  with  Id.  7-10  per 
\b.;^^ Wick-yarn  pays  ll.  15s. 
1  lid.  per  cwt.;  and  Wbrstedryam, 
lid.  per  lb. 

YARROW,  the  Common,  or 
MiLFOjL,  Achillea  MillefQlium^ 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial,  grow- 
ing in  meadows,  pastures,  and 
Oti  road-sides ;  blowing  from  June 
till  August. — ^The  flowers  of  this 
vegetable  yield  an  essential  oil, 
which  possesses  an  aromatic  odoiu'i, 
a  bitter  taste,  and  is  similar  to  that 
of  chamomile. — A  decodion  of 
its  leaves  with  chanoomilc  flowers 
is  said  to  form  a  corroborant  diet- 
drink  for  cliildren  who^^on  account 
of  their  rapid  growth,  are  unable 
to  retain  their  water,  during  the 
night :  but,  for  this  purpose,  from 
one  to  two  pints  of  such  prepara- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  in  thecourso 
of  24  hours. — LiNNiBus  observes, 
that  the  Dalecarlians  have  a  pracr 
tice  of  tlirowing  tlie  fiowers  and 
leaves  of  the  common  yarrow  into 
leer,  wliile  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion; with  a  view  to  increase  its 
intbxicaiingetfc6ts. — Bautscu,  in 
Germany,  lias  usefully  et^iployed 
the  whole  herb,  in  the  process  of 
tanning. 

The  Milfoil  being  a  creeping 
plant. 
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plant,  which  spreads  ancommonly 
from  its  nomeroas  seeds,  it  often 
becomes  a  troublesome  weed,  if  it 
be  once  suflwed  to  grow  in  fields. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Anoekson  rc- 
<x>mmends  its  culture  as  a  proper 
food  for  cattle. — It  is  eaten  by 
sheep  and  hogs;  but  is  relished 
Deitber  by  horses,  cows,  nor  goats. 
YAWNING  is  an  involuntaiy 
opening  of  the  mouth  3  which  is 
occasioned  by  weariness,  or  an  in- 
clination to  sleep ;  though  it  fre- 
quently occurs  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  immediately  after  rising. 
■  Yawning  is  performed  by  ex- 
tending all  the  muscles,  that  are 
capable  of  spontaneous  motion  5  by 
expanding  the  lungs;  by  slowly 
and  gradually  inhaling  a  large  por- 
tion of  air,  and  expiring  or  breath- 
ing it  out,  after  it  has  been  rarefied 
in  the  body  ;  and  lastly,  by  restor- 
ing the  muscles  to  their  natural  posi- 
tion. Persons  of  strong  and  heathy 
constitutions  are -most  liable  to  this 
natural  impulse,  when  they  awake, 
on  account  of  the  perspirable  mat- 
ter that  lodges  in  the  pores  of  the 
akin:  hence Bobrha a vb observes, 
that  yawning  appears  to  be  designed 
by  Nature,  to  move,  accelerafte, 
and  uniformly  to  distribute  the 
humours  throughout  the  system; 
consequently,  to  render  the  various 
muscles  capable  of  discharging  their 
respedive  fnndions.  Such  invo- 
luntary motion,  therefore,  greatly 
conduces  to  health ;  but,  if  it  be- 
come habitual,  or  be  too  often  re- 
peated, especially  by  persons  of 
sedentary  lives,  it  wiU  be  advisable 
to  take  a  short  walk  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  to  inspire  a  large  portion 
of  that  salutary  fluid,  in  temperate 
weather.  Sometimes,  however, 
yawning  is  the  fore-runner  of  con- 
vulsions or  ague-fits ;  in  which 
caseg^  those  distressing  affe^ons 
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might  often  be  prevented,  by  adopt* 
ii^  timely  and  proper  remedies. 

Yeas.    SeeKALENDAR. 

YEAST,  or  Barm,  is  the  firotb 
or  scum  which  rises  on  beer,  during 
the  ad  of  fermentation. 

Yeast  is  an  article  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  domestic  economy  j 
forming  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
bread,  which  would  otherwise  be- 
come heavy  and  unwholesome.  As  it 
cannot  at  all  times  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities,  ^e  propose  to 
state  various  methods  which  have 
been  contrived,  for  generating  and 
preserving  this  commodity. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  tHe  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society  of  Manchester,'"  Mr.  Hen- 
ry has  published  a  method  of  pre- 
paring artijidal  yeast,  by  which 
good  bread  may  be  made,  without  * 
the  aid  of  any  other  ferment.  He 
direds  floor  and  watfcr  to  be  bcMed 
to  the  consistence  of  treacle ;  and, 
when  the  mixture  is  cold,  to  sa- 
turate it  with  Jixed  «r.  Next,  it 
must  be  poured  into  large  bottles 
with  narrow  mouths,  which  should 
be  loosely  covered  with  paper; 
and,  over  this,  with  a  slate  and  a 
weight,  to  keep  theft\  steady.  The 
bottles  ought  now  to  be  placed  in 
a  room,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  from  70  to  80° ;  and  the  mixture 
be  stirred  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  24  hours.  At  the  end 
of  about  two  days,  according  to 
Mr.  H.,  such  a  deg|:ee  of  fermen* 
tation  will  have  ensued,  that  the 
mixture  acquires  the  consistence 
of  yeast  In  this  state,  the  flour, 
intended  to  be  made  into  bread, 
must  be  incorporated  with  such 
artificial  barm,  in  the  proportion 
of  6  lbs.  of  the  former  to  one  quart 
of  the  latter,  and  a  due  quantity 
of  warm  water.  The  whole  is 
DOW  to  be  kneaded  together  in  « 
proper 
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proper  ytssrl,  covered  with  a  doth, 
and  sufiered  to  stand  for  12  hours, 
or  till  it  be  sufficiently  fermented ; 
when  it  should  be  formed  into 
loaves,  and  baked.  Mr.  Henry 
adds^  that  this  jeast  would  be 
more  perfcd,  if  a  decodion  of 
malt  were  substituted  for  water. 

A  simple  decodion  of  malt, 
however,  is  now  fully  proved  to 
be  convertible  into  yeast,  fit  for 
brewing :  this  discovery  was  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  SBNTOR,on  whom 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  in  the  year  179O,  confer- 
red a  bounty  of  20L  He  direds  3 
wooden  orearthenvessels  to  be  pro- 
cured, one  being  capable  of  hold- 
ing 2  quarts,  the  other  3  or  4,  and 
the  third  5  or  6  quarts.  A  quarter 
of  a  peck  of  malt  is  then  to  be  boil- 
ed for  &  or  10  minutes,  in  3  pints 
of  water;  when  one  quart  must  be 
poured  off  the  grains  into  the  first 
vessel:  as  soon  as  the  liquor  be- 
comes cool,  such  vessel  ought  to 
be  removed  towards  the  fire,  or 
^lo  a  temperature  of  about  70  or  8CP 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In 
the  course  of  30  hours,  the  fer- 
mentation will  commence ;  when 
2  quarts  of  a  similar  cool  decodion 
(made,  we  suppose,  from  the  same 
malt),  must  bp  mixed  with  this 
yeast,  in  the  second,  or  larger  ves- 
sel; and  be  repeatedly  stirred  in 
the  manner  pra6Hsed  in  common 
vats.  As  the  fermentation  in- 
creases, a  greater  portion  of  the 
like  decodion  must  be  added, 
and  be  worked  in  the  largest 
vessel:  thus,  at  length,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast  will  be  produced, 
for  brewing  40  gallons  of  beer. 

This  useful  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Srnyor,  is  farther' confirmed  by 
the  recent  experiments  of  a  cor- 
respondent, whose  plain  and  inte- 
irestiog  accouot  we  axp  indjoced  to 
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quote  in  his  own  words :  "I  caused 
(says  he)  a  gallon  of  rather  weak 
wort  tor  be  made  $    with  part  of 
which,  when  cool,  I  filled  the  mid- 
dle part  of  Nooth's  machine  :  ai 
soon  as  it  was  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  fixed  air,  I  mixed  the 
wh(^,  and  placed  it  in  a  wooden 
vessel  near  the  fire,  the  weather 
being  rather  cool.    In  about  24 
hours,  there  were  some  faint  signs 
of  fermentation  5  yet,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fourth  day,  I  obtained 
no  more  than  two  table-spoonftds 
of  very  indififerent  yeast  j  and  the 
wort  had  become  extremely  offen- 
sive.    As  the  veast  was  not  only 
very  poor,  but  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity for  any  domestic  purpfc«e,  I 
made  an  infusion  of  malt  and  a^ 
deoodion  of  hops,  in  the  manner 
used  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  when  they  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  a  smm  quan- 
tity of  brewer's  yeast.     To  this 
preparation,  I  added  my  two  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast ;  let  the  mixture  stand* 
24  hours  ;  then  poured  off  the  wa- 
tery part}  mixed  the  sediment  with 
an  increased  proportion  of  the  malt 
and  hops ;  which  fermented,  and 
produced  yeast  enough  to  work  a 
gallon  of  strong-beer,  that  yielded 
a  pint  of  very  fine  yeast,  of  which 
excellent  bread  was  made.     Hav- 
ing some  reason  to  susped,  that 
the  fixed  air  was  of  little  or  no  use 
in  this  experiment,  and  that  a  wort 
might  be  made,  which  would  fer- 
ment of  itself,  before  the  liquor 
were  spoiled  by  too  long  keeping, 
I  caused^  to  be  made  four  gallons 
of  good  wort,  rather  above  porter 
strength,  well  hopped,  and  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  colour,  and 
treacle,  to  preserve  it  from  putre- 
fadion.     It  was  equally  divided, 
one-half  impregnated  with  fixed 
air,  an  in  the  first  experiment  3  each 
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was  pot  into  d  wooden  vessel ;  and 
both  wereplaced  in  an  equally  warm 
sUaation.  At  the  expiration  of  24 
hoan,  there  being  no  signs  of  fer* 
mentation,  1  stirred  in  a  tea-spoon* 
fal  of  salt,  and  shoofc  a  little  fiour 
on  the  surface  of  each.  In  12 
hours  more,  the  utumpr^^ted 
wort  shewed  some  appearance  of 
fennentatk)n»  which  went  off,  and 
was  renewed  by  placing  the  liquor 
near  the  fire ;  and  at  the  seventy- 
fourth  hour,  it  had  a  tolerably  good 
head  of  yeast  $  but  the  impreg- 
nated wort  was  only,  beginning  to 
ferment  In  24  hours  after,  we 
took  a  pint  of  yeast  from  the 
wort  which  was  not  impregnated 
with  fixed  air,  and  about  a  tea- 
oup^il  fbom  the  •other,  which  waa 
as  inferior  in  quality  as  in  quantity. 
The  wovts  were  then  mixed,  pot 
into  c^her  vessels,  and  bid  ^ir  to 
become  exceU^t  beer.-^I  cannol 
aay  that  this  is  *a  very  expeditious 
mode  of  making  yeast ;  bat  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  sure  one,  and  within 
the  power  of  every  person  who 
can  procure  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents for  making  good  beer.*'— . 
Our  correspondent,  therefore,  con- 
ceives to  have  proved  by  this  ex- 
periment, ''  that  fixed  air  is,  at 
kast,  not  ret^iisite  to  produce  a 
fermentation  in  beer/' 

Dr.  Lbttsom  ^**  Hints  for  pro- 
moting Bumeficence*"  &c.  179?)  re- 
commends the  following  prepara- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  yeast :  Boil 
4  OS.  of  flour  in  2  quarts  of  water, 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  sweeten  it 
with  3  oa.  of  Muscovado  sugar. 
When  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold, 
pour  it  00  4  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  in- 
to an  earthen  or  stone  jar  suiii-' 
cieotly  deep  to  admit  the  new 
barm  to  rise :  it  must  now  be  well 
shaken;  placed  near  the  fire  for 
flie  da^ ;  smd  t|iea  t|M^  thia  U^uo; 
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be poured  off  the  surfiure. .  TIm^ 
remainder  is  next  to  be  agitated^ 
strained,  dosed  up  for  use,  and 
kq>t  in  a  cod  (dace.  Some  of  the 
yeast,  thus  prepared,  ought  always 
to  be  preserved,  for  renewing  or 
making  the  next  quantity  that  maj 
be  wanted. 

The  following  nciethod  .  of  pre- 
paring excellent  yeost,  we  state  from 
the  '*  TnmioSiions  o/*  the  Econo* 
micoL  Society  of  Petersburgh,**  oa 
the  authority  of  Baroa  Vov  Mbst- 
mach£k:  When  the  wort  b  made, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  provido 
yeast  for  its  fermentadon,  he  di- 
re^ 40  gallons  to  be  drawn  off, 
into  a  vmd  provided  with  a  lidy 
and  capable  o£  holding  one-third 
more  tlian  that  quantity.  Next, 
7  lbs.  of  leaven  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  wort,  and  mixed  with  the 
40  gallons:  J 7 lbs.  of  rye-Dtieal, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  ground 
mall,  must  now  be  adae4»  by  agi- 
tation for  some  minutes,  ^d  Of- 
fered to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  Ak 
the  end  of  diat  time,  a  spoonful  of 
the  best  yeast  ought  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  this  compound ;  the  lid 
be  placed  upon  the  vessd  3  and  the 
wboie  remam  undisturbed  for  48 
hoars ;  when  the  mixture  will  be 
found  converted  into  60  gallons  of 
remarkably  good  barm. 

Id  the  1st  vol.  of  *^  Annals  of 
Agriculture^"  Mr.  Kirby si^ests 
mealy  potatoes  to  be  boiled,  till 
they  become  perfedly  soft;  la 
which  state,  they  must  be  mashed 
with  hot  water,  so  as  to  acquire 
the  consistence  of  yeast.  Two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  or  molas- 
ses, are  then  to  be  added  to  every 
pound  of  potatoes  ;  and,  when  the 
mixture  is  luke-wann,  two  spoon- 
fols  of  barm  must  be  stirred  into 
it,  according  to  the  proportion 
above  stated.  This  oon^ositioQ 
should 
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fhould  now  be  reraovcd  towardg 
the  fire,  or  to  a  warm  place*  till  the 
fermentation  cease ;  when  a  cer- 
tain portion  may  be  kneaded  with 
£our,  which  ought  to  stand  eight 
hours  before  it  is  baked.— ^r.  K. 
observes,  that  every  pound  of  po- 
tatoes, thus  managed,  produces 
pearly  a  quart  of  jrcast,  which  will 
remain  good  for  three  months.— 
The  roots,  however,  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bordley,  to  be 
perfeftiy  ripe  and  well'Sprouted } 
as,  in  the  contrary  case,  no  fermen- 
tation will  ensue. 

Similar  to  this  preparation,  is 
the  substitute  for  yeast  contrived 

byMr.RlCHARDTlf.LYERBLUNT$ 

in  consequence  of  vhich  he  ob- 
tained a  patent,  in  OAober,1787.— 
Ho  direds  8  lbs.  ^  potatoes  to  be 
boiled  in  water,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  table :  after  which 
they  must  be  mashed ;  and,  while 
they  are  warm,  2  o«.  of  honey,  or 
other  saccharine  matter,  and  one 
quart  of  common  }'east  should  be 
added.— Thive  pints  of  this  com- 
pound are  sufficient,  with  the  aid 
of  warm  water,  for  making  the 
sponge  3  and,  when  this  begms  to 
sink,  the  dough  ought  to  be  formed 
into  lonves,  and  baked. 

An  useful  substitute  for  yeast, 
may  be  obtained  by  nearly  filling  a 
bason,  or  tea-cup,  with  bruised  or 
•pKt  pease,  and  poufii^  bn  them 
boiling  water:  the  whole  is  now  to 
be  set  on  the  hearth,  or  other  warm 
place,  for  24  or  48  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son :  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a 
froth,  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  yeast,  wiU  appear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid.  This  noethod,  we 
understand « is  commonly  praised 
in  the  eastern  countries  5  and  the 
barm,  thutf"  procured,  is  said  to  ren- 
te the  bread  light  and  palatable. 
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To  the  difierent  modeft  of  pro- 
curing yeast,  already  specified,  we 
sl^all  add  an  easy  and  expeditious 
process,  which  appears  to  be  very 
plausible)  and  has  lately  beea 
comrauoicated  to  the  £ditor,  by  aa 
anonymous  correspondent ;  thoug|i 
he  cannot  vouch  for  its  success.— 
Take  six  quarts  of  soft  wa^,  and 
two  handmls  of  wheaten  or  barleyr 
meal  ^  stir  tlie  latter  in,  before  the 
mixture  is  placed  over  the  fire,  where 
it  must  very  gradually  simmer, 
and  at  length  bdl,  till  two-thirds  of 
the  fluid  be  evaporated,  so  that  it 
may  consist  of  two  quarts.  Whea 
this  decodion  becomes  cool,  incor- 
porate witli  it  (by  means  of  a 
whisk)  a  powder,  conststipg  of  twQ 
drams  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  one 
dram  of  cream  of  tartar,  previously 
mixed.  Itie  whole  should  now  be 
kept  in  a  warm  place.— •Thus,  a 
very  strong  yeast  lor  brewing, 
distilling,  and  baking,  is  said  t^ 
be  obtained.  For  toe  last  men- 
tioned purpose,  however,  sucb 
barm  ought  to  be  first  diluted  with 
pure  water,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  before  it  be  kneaded  with  the 
dough;  in  order  lo  deprive  it  of 
its  alkaline  taste. 

The  preservation  of  yefisi,  for  a 
considerable  time,  is  an  objed  of 
equal  importance  to  that  of  pro« 
ductng  it  artificially  :  hence,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  put  a 
quantity  of  that  commodity  into  a 
canvas  bag,  and  to  submit  tha 
whole  to  the  adion  of  a  screw* 
press,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  aU 
moisture;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  barm  will  remain  in  the  bag^ 
as  firm  and  tough  as  day :  in  this 
state,  it  moat  be  packed  in  casks, 
wdl  secured  from  the  access  of  air, 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  sound  state 
for  any  period  of  time.  We  believe, 
however,  it  would  be  more  safe 

and 
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md  advisable  to  fonn  the  past^ 
yeast  into  circula!",  dat  vesjcb,  re- 
sembling tw-saucers,  and  io  that 
state  to  dry  the  whole  mass,  either 
in  the  open  air  tinder  shade,  or  in 
tbe  moderate  wanx>th  of  a  baker's 
even. 

Mr.  Fbltojt  Mathbw's  mode 
cf  separating  beer  from  yeast,  and 
preserving  the  latter  (for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent,  in  February, 
1796),  in  many  respcfts  corre- 
sponds with  that  just  descnbed: 
the  principal  difference  is,  that  he 
direds  the  bkgs  to  be  placed  in 
troughs  perforated  with  holes,  to 
prevent  the  former  from  burstings  j 
and  then  to  submit  them  to  the 
a^on  of  a  lever,  aided  by  in- 
cumbent weights.  When  the  beer 
Is  thus  expressed,  the  yeast  remain- 
ing in  the  bags,  will  crumble  into 
coarse  powder:  this  must  be  spread 
€D  canvas,  hair^cloth,  or  similar 
porous  material,  and  gradually  dried 
in  a  malt-kiln,  or  in  any  room  or 
stoTe,  where  a  regular  temperature 
of  from  80  to  90  degrees  is  main- 
tained; and,  lastly,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  perfc6Hy  dry,  the  barm 
0rast  be  packed  in  bottles  or  casks, 
ftom  which  the  air  is  completely 
excluded. 

Another  mode  of  preserving 
yeast,  consists  in  throwing  a  withy, 
0[  the  young  slioots  of  willows 
twisted  together,  into  the  vessel 
where  the  yeast  is  working  5  and 
suspending  them  in  a  warm  room, 
dll  the  next  opportunity  of  brew- 
ing arrives.  We  conceive,  how- 
ever, the  following  expedient  to  be 
preferable,  both  in  poi^t  of  clean- 
Uness  and  economy ;  it  being  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  some  careful 
house- wives : — ^Take  a  clean  wood- 
en bowl,  of  such  size  as  may  be 
most  convenient  j  spread  a  regular 
coating  of  yeast  around  its  inner 
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surface  *,  and,  as  often  as  tfiis  drie^^ 
repeat  the  process,  till  a  thick  cake 
be  formed:  the  vessel  must  be  kept 
in  a  diy  place.  When  any  barm 
is  wanted,  a  small  piece  may  be 
cut  out ;  and,  after  dissolving  it 
in  warm  water,  the  solutioa  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  fresb 
yeast,  whether  designed  for  baUng, 
or  for  brewing. 

The  following  process  being  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  (jmna« 
ny,  for  preserving  barm,  so  as  ta 
be  fit  for  all  domestic  uses,  after  a 
considerable  time,  w*  have  inserted 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  country- 
readers  :  When  the  yeast  is  taken 
from  new  beer,  it  must  be  piH  inta 
a  clean  linen  bag«  and  be  laid  in  a 
vessel  Iialf  full  of  dry,  sifted  wood- 
ashes  :  the  whole  is  then  to  be  co* 
vered  to  the  thickness  of  three  or 
four  inches  with  similar  ashes,  and 
be  pressed  together.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  barm  should  remain  for  a 
day,  or  longer,  if  it  be  necessary; 
when  tlie  ashes  will  absorb  all  the 
moisture,  and  the  yeast  acquire  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  paste.  It 
must  now  be  ^bntned  into  small 
lumps,  or  balls ;  dried  in  a  mode- 
rate heat )  and  kept  In  bags,  in  an 
airy,  dry  place :  when  any  barm  is 
wanted,  a  few  of  such  balls  mav  be 
dissolved  in  warm  water  >  or,  wnich 
is  preferable,  in  beer  5  and  they 
will  answer  every  purpose  oi  fer- 
mentation. 

Beside  its  utility  in  baking  and 
brewing,  late  experiments  have 
fully  proved,  that  yeast  is  of  sin*' 
gular  efficacy  in  putrid  ftversy  pu- 
trid sore  throats,  and  similar  ma" 
lignant  complaints:  for  the  fint 
discovery  of  this  important  fad,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  £x>muni> 
Cartwright.  The  dose  of  barm, 
according  to  bis  experience,  and 
that  of  other  pra^tiooeis,  ia  two  ' 
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iarge'spoonfuls,  to  be  repeated  evcrjr 
three  hours :  iu  some  cases^  this 
has  been  sufficient ;  but,  in  others, 
it  was  necessary  to  administer  the 
Peruvian  bark,  between  each  dose. 
In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  emetics 
and  laxatives  were  given  previously 
to  taking  the  yeast ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, this  simple  remedy  seldom  fail- 
ed to  cffc6t  a  cure ;  provided  due 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  diet 
and  regimen  of  the  patient.  . 

YELLOW,  is  one  of  the  seven 
primitive  colours. 

The  principal  article  affording  a  ~ 
yellow  dye,  is  the  Weld,  or  Dyer's 
Grebn-wbbdj  of  the  culture  of 
which,  the  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count in  that  article. — See  also 
vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

An  excellent  yellow  dye  may 
likewise  be  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  the  acacia.  These  must 
be  gathered,  before  they  be  fully 
blown,  and  dried  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel over  a  moderate  fire,  till  tliey 
crisp,  or  curl  up,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tea-leaves.  The  ripe  seeds . 
oi'  the  same  tree  are  then  added  in 
the  necessary  proportions  5  and  the 
whole,  when  boiled  in  river-water, 
with  the  addition  of  alum,  will  im- 
part a  yellow  colour  of  any  shade 
required. 

In  the  61  St  vol.  of  the  "  P/m7o- 
sophical  TransaSiovs  of  the  Royal 
Society,'  for  VJJi,  the  following 
receipt  for  preparing  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye,  is  communicated  by 
Mr.  Peter  Woulfe  :  Take  half 
an  ounce  of  pulverized  indigo,  and 
nux  it  in  a  deep  glass  vessel,  with 
2  oz.  of  $trong  spirit  of  nitre, 
previously  diluted  with  8  oz.  of 
water,  to  prevent  the  indigo  from 
taking  fire.  Let  this  mixture  stand 
for  a  week,  and  then  digest  it  in 
a  sand-heat,  for  one  or  two  hours ; 
adding  4  oz.  of  water.    The  solu- 
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tion  is  now  to  be  filtred:  when 
mixed  with  water,  in  tlie  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
4  or  5  of  the  latter:  and,  on  adding 
a  little  alum,  it  communicates  a  dur- 
able yellow  colour.  Mr.  Woulfb 
remarks,  that  none  of  the  tiogiog 
matter  separates  from  the  water^ 
during  the  operation  of  dyeing,  ex- 
cept the  portion  adhering  to  the 
cloth  5  so  that  this  preparation  pro- 
mises to  be  0f  essential  service  to 
<lyer8.  He  farther  states,  that  co- 
chineal, cudbear,  or  orchal,  and 
similar  colouring  substances,  ^whea 
treated  in  this  manner,  will  also' 
imparl  a  -yellow  tinge  to  silk  and 
wool. 

The  chief  yellows  used  in  paini" 
ing,  are  Dutch  pink,Turbith-mino- 
ral,  King*s  and  Naples  yellow :  of 
these  we  have  given  a  concise  ac- 
count, vol.  ii.  p,  37i  but,  as  the 
preparation  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned pigments  has  not  been  ac- 
curately stated  'y  we  shall  subjoin, 
by  way  of  supplement,  a  few  hints 
respeding  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  compounded,  for  the  use 
of  artists. 

King's^yellow: — ^Mix  20  parti 
of  pulverized  arsenic  with  one  part 
of  the  flowers  of  sulphur:  let 
them  be  sublimed  in  a  proper  ves- 
sel, in  a  sand-heat.  When  the  sub- 
limation is  elfeded,  the  colour  will 
be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass,  whence  it  must  be  carefiilly 
removed,  and  levigated  till  it  tie- 
come  a  fine  powder. — ^This  pig- 
ment may  also  be  obtained,  by 
subliming  orpiment  in  a  similar 
manner  $  and  it  may  be  rendered 
of  a  deeper  or  lighter  colour,  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphur. 
-  Naples  yellow  is  prepared  by  le- 
vigating, on  a  dry  stone,  12  oz.  of 
white  lead  J  3  oz.  of  antimony  ^  1 

oz. 
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«t.  of  aloni  i  aod  a  nmilar  qtan« 
tity  of  sal  ammoniac.  These  In- 
giedients  must  now  be  exposed,  in 
an  open  crucible^  to  a  moderate 
beat  for  some  hours  -,  after  which, 
the  tire  ought  to  be  increased  for 
•  short  time ;  and,  at  length  the 
mixture  should  coDtinae  for  throe 
kours^  in  a  degree  of  heat  suiBd* 
cntly  powerful  to  keep  the  cruci- 
ble red  hot.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  it  will  acquire  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  colour ;  which  may  be 
rendered  of  a  brighter  golden  siiade, 
by  augmenting  the  proportions  of 
antimony  and  sal  ammoniac* 

Yellow  pigments  of  various 
shades  may  also  be  obtained,  by  tri- 
timiting  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  yel- 
low ochre,  in  different  proportions, 
with  a  solution  of  gum  in  water : 
and,  lastly,  the  calx  of  iron,  when 
precipita^  by  quick-lime,  from 
a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  has  been 
reconunended  as  a  substitute  for 
yellow  ochre,  in  hotise-paittting,-^ 
Another  method  of  preparing  the 
celebrated  Naples  yellow,  is  that 
€)f  M.  Passery,  who  makes  use  of 
the  following  ingredients,  namely : 
antimony,  lib.;  lead  if  lb.  3  alum 
and  common  salt,  of  each  1  oz. — 
We  have  inserted  this  recipe,  on 
the  autI)ority  of  Wieglebj  who 
ftimpiy  enumerates  the  articles  here 
stated,  witliout  communicating  the 
fVocess  of  compounding  them. 

Yellow  Ink  may  be  prepared,  by 
previously  dissolving  a  small  por- 
tion of  alum  and  giim-arabtc  in 
pure  water,  and  tiieti  infusing  a 
few  grains  of  dry  saffron  in  the 
tame  solution. — It  may,  likewise, 
be  obtained  by  slowly  boiling  2  oz. 
of  Avignon  or  French  berries  in 
©nc  quart  of  water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  alum,  till  one-third  of 
the  fluid  be  evaporated  j  when  2 
drams  of  gum-arabic^  .1  dram  of 
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sngar,  and  a  similar  quantity  oT 
pulverized  alum,  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  this  liquid  :  the  mixture  should 
then  be  filtred,  and  preserved  Ia 
bottles. 

Sympathetic  Yellow  In^  is  di- 
reded,  by  Wieolbb,  to  be  pr^ 
mrcd  in  the  folbwing manner:-— 
Take  a  handful  of  the  leaves  of 
common  marigold  (Calendula  offi' 
cinalis,  L.),  and  macerate  them 
for  eight  dajTS,  or  longer,  in  baUf 
a  pint  of  the  best  distilled  vin^ar ; 
when  the  liquid  must  be  separated 
from  the  leaves^  by  expressing 
them  through  white  linen  <or  cot- 
ton, and  preserved  in  a  glass  bottle 
carefully  stopped.  If  the  desired 
colour  is  to  be  of  a  pale  shade,  an 
additioiud  quantity  of  water  may  be 
added. — Invisible  charaders  may 
be  formed  with  this  liquor  on  white 
substances,  such  as  linen,  silk  or 
papery  and  the  yellow  tint  will 
appear  on  immersii^  them  in  the 
following  liquor :— Take  a  suflid* . 
ent  quantity  of  violet  or  daisy  flow- 
ers ;  bruise  them  in  a  marble  mor* 
tar  ;  add  a  small  |)ortion  of  water  ; 
express  the  liquid  through  white 
linen,  and  also  preserve  it  in  a  glas» 
bottle.— An  infusion  of  tumsol  will 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

YELLOW  FEVER,  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  epidemics  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  anB 
subject. 

As  the  opinions  of  physicians, 
concerning  the  nature  and  treat:* 
mcnt  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  are  va- 
rious and  contradi^ry,  we  shaU 
avail  ourselves  of  the  clear  and  sa- 
tisfadory  view  of  this  malignant 
disease,  lately  given  by  Dr.  Tno»- 
MAS  Dancbr,  in  his  excelleaf 
work,  entitled  "  The  Medical  ^-» 
sis t ant,  or  Jamaica  PraSHce  <^Pky* 
sic,"  (4to.  Kingston,  Jaooaica  $  an4 
Load.  Murray  and  Higbky)pp.384» 

^l.i«. 
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II.  ls»  m  boards),  designed  clKefly 
Ibr  the  dfle  of  ^miiHes  and  pknta- 
tiont/'— Thb  inteltigent  {vra6ti- 
tioner  JQsdy  observes,  that  the  mis- 
uadentanding  on  the  subjed  has 
probably  arisen  from  an  improper 
use  of  terms,  or  from  the  rariable 
cfaarader  of  the  disease ;  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  constitution 
^  the  season  J  the  quantity  and 
fcrce  of  contagions  matter,  ^nd 
odker  c^hises.  He  is  fully  convin- 
ced, that  it  is  not  nq^nlarly  one  and 
die  same  disorder;  but  is  often  a 
compound,  at  one  time^partaking 
i)f  the  nature  of  the  Malignant  Fe- 
ver, at  another  lesembling  the  Bi- 
lious Remittent.  Hence,  it  is  not 
miifbrmly  contagious,  and  the  fe- 
arer of  new-comers  may  not  always 
be  malignant :  there  are  instances 
in  which,  on  then*  first  arrival,  they 
hid  a  common  fisver,  which  after- 
warrds  chanered  into  the  yellow  fe- 
ver ;  though  the  reverse  cii  this  ge* 
nerally  occurs. 

MeansofPreventum ;— DhDan- 
csft  observes,  that,  though  bleed- 
ing is  precarious  and  hazardous  af- 
ter-the  fever  hito  commtfnced,  it 
may,  neverthel^s,  in  particular 
cases,  where  the  habit  is  very  full, 
Htc.  be  considered  as  a  mean  of  pre- 
servation. Young  and  athletic  per- 
Bons,  therefore,  may  on  their  first 
arrival  lose  a  few  ounces  of  blood : 
their  bowels  should,  on  the  same 
{>rinci{^,  be  kept  open ;  and  every 
Bpedes  of  intemperance,  as  also  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  evening  air, 
ought  to  be  careftdiy  avoided.  It 
Is,  however,  of  fttlll  greater  con- 
sequence to  retreat,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  shipping  and  sea- 
■bOTe,  the  seats  of  infedion,  to  a 
fKitt,  aity,  cool  sitaation  in  the 
"Country,  and  there  to  re^ia  for 
aome  months.  Dr.  D.  has  known 
many  young  men,  who  IhUs  have 
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avoided  any  daiigfcious  fevet ;  an(| 
some  who,  by  rtturmng  too  speedi- 
ly to  the  towns  or  sea-ports,  fell 
vi6tims  to  the  disease. 

"  The  prevailing  mortality  among 
new  comers  (says  this  accurate 
observer),  is  a  good  deal  to  be  at- 
tributed to  tlieir  own  miscondu^ 
Coming  out  in  convoys,  they  ar* 
rive  in  numbers ;  meet  at  taverns  $ 
and,  allured  by  scenes  of  novelty, 
they  walk  the  streets,  indulge  to 
excess  in  the  a^e  of  the  country 
fruits;  and  enter  tooreadily  into  the 
customs  of  tlieseasoned  inhabitants, 
which  are  not  at  all  suited  tp  pet- 
sons  in  their  situation." 

According  to  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Clark,  the  bfest  preventive  of 
this  destrudive  epidemic,  is  wier- 
cury.  Hence,  he  advises  aU  per- 
sons, who  have  sufficient  leisure, 
to  undergo  one  or  two  courses  of 
that  medicine,  afler  thdir  arrival  in 
the  West  Indies;  to  take  a  few 
laxatives  ^  to  confine  themselves  to 
a  moderate  use  of  wine  5  and  to 
live  principally  on  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, tor  the  first  two  months : 
for,  by  pursuing  such  condud, 
"  they  may  rely  almost  to  a  ccr- 
'  taiutj'  on  escaping  the  fever.** 

With  respeft  to  the  charaSUr" 
istic  symptoms  of  this  malignant 
disorder,  we  cannot,  on  comparing 
several  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  subjed,  seled  a  better  or 
more  corred  description,  thah  the 
following,  given  bv  Dr.  DancbiI  *, 
whose  words  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
quote ;  especially  as  many  of  our' 
readers^  or  their  relations,  residing 
in  Janaaica,  or  other  parts  of  the 
Western  World,  must  fed  greatly 
interested  on  the  occasion  :  **  This 
f^er,then,  peculiar  to  new-aun^rs, 
attacks  suddenly}  with  aHefD^te 
fits  of  hedt  atid  obld  $  Violent  pain  in 
-  (he  head  and  bS6k.  The  mcc  i$ 
B  b  prodiY 
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prodigiofasly Unshed)  tbe  ejtA  are 
rod  and  watery ;  tlie  whole  pbysi* 
ognomy  of  the  patient  is  very  pe* 
culiar,  denoting  anxiety  and  de- 
je^on  of  raind  5  and  this  unna- 
tural appearance  continaes,  till  re« 
covcry  begins  to  take  place.  The 
poise,  in  the  beginning,  is  frequent, 
fbU,  and  hard,  sometimes  irregular; 
the  heat  of  the  body  very  great ; 
and  the  patient  labours  under  great 
inquietude.  This  state  of  tbe  fe- 
ver continues  for  a  Imigcr  or  short- 
er period  3  sometimes  only  for  a 
fow  hours;  at  others,  for  several 
days  ;  and,  when  the  ardent  symp*- 
toms  begin  to  decline,  if  not  soon- 
er, an  irritation  at  the  stomach 
commences,  which  is  hardly,  by 
any  means,  to  be  subdued,  or  even 
allayed.  Tne  patient  now  feds 
himself  in  other  respeds  well;  his 
pulse  and  heat  being  nearly  na- 
tural,  and  he  has  seldom  any  re- 
turn of  fever;  but  the  irritation 
and  anguish  at  the  stomach  con- 
tinuing, he  at  length  vomits  black- 
ish matter ;  his  eyes  and  neck  first 
become  yellow,  and  then  the  whole 
body.  Blood  flows  from  the  mouth 
and  nose :  Ddirium,  preceded  by 
a  hurried,  perturbed  state  of  mind, 
and  great  restlessness,  at  length 
comes  on;  ending  in  total  in- 
sensibility, &c.  and  ultimately  in 
death/' 

The  yellowness  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever; is  not  a  constant  symptom  ; 
lor  sometimes  it  does  not  appear,  or 
at  least  not  till  after  death.  Dr. 
DANCEa  farther  obierves,  that  the 
3rellow  fever  is  particularly  distin- 
guished by  its  sudden  attack ;  as  it 
is  seldom,  hke  other  fevers,  pre- 
.  ceded  with  any  symptoms  df  lan- 
guor, weariness,  &c. ;  by  its  hav- 
ing no  very  sens^le  abatetnent.  or 
remission,  till'  it  totally  subsides  > 
by  the  extraordi&ary  ang^ii^  about 
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the  fbrtf^part  of  tbe  cbelt,  and  i!t 
the  sanle  time  a  torpid  sute  of  the 
boWeU ;  80  that  the  strongest  pof- 
gatives,  and  in  large  doses,  are 
often  attended  with  little  or  no 
eflfea. 

Such  are  the.  general  symptoms^ 
attending  this  fever  in  Jamaica  ^ 
but  numerous  variations  often  oc- 
cur in  America,  and  other  warm 
climates,  where  it  is  modified  by 
the  season  of  the  year,  or  other  cir- 
cumstahces,  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  detail :  we  shaU^ 
therefi)re,  briefiy  mention  the  sup* 
posed  origin  ot  this  malady,  and 
exhibit  an  account  of  the  treatment 
that  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  yellow  fever  is  certainly 
endemial  in  the  West  Indies  :  its 
cause '\%  reputed  to  be  a  peculiar 
oontagion,  which  very  generally 
afie6ts  persons  recently  arrived  from 
a  cold  climate,  and  especially  Euro- 
peans, or  those  who  have  not  long 
re;.ided  in  hot  countries.  Females, 
and  negroes  are,  in  general,  exempt 
from  its  influence;  h^t mulcUtoes 
and  tawnies,  or  such  as  are  de» 
scended  from  European  and  black 
parents,  are  equally  subjed  to  the 
fever  witli  the  whites. — From  the 
West  indies,  this  epidemic  has 
been  conveyed  to  America,  where 
it  committed  dreadful  ravages,  io 
the  year  1793,  especially  ii%.the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  :  nor  is 
any  person,  who  has  once  been 
seized  with  with  it,  secure  from  a 
second  attack. 

Cttrff  :— ConformaUy  to*  tht 
symptoms  above  stated,  and  drawn 
from  adual  observation  by  Dr. 
■  Dancbr,  we  shall  first  exhibit  his 
mode  of  treatment,  in  tbedifierent 
stages  of  th^  yellow  fever,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  dima^  ijf  Jamaica. 
He  previously  remarks,  that  his  ac^ 
county  thoi%h  incomplete,  is  sufQ« 
cin^tly 
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cieody  Ml  and  accumte,  to  enable 
aay  pei;son  to  distinguish  that  dis- 
ease from  any  otheo  except  the 
malignant  fever ;  to  which  it  has 
ao  o&vious  affinity. 

-Where  the  yellow  fever  attacks  in 
the  manner  of  a  common  remittent, 
aad  shews  no  symptoms  of  mahg* 
liity,  till  after  somecontinuance,  Dr. 
D.  (^serves,  that  the  following  treat- 
meot  may  not  be  deemed  necessary 
or  suitable;  though,  he  thinks  it 
is>  on  the  whole,  the  safest  plan, 
to  con$ider  every  fever  with  which 
d  new  comer  may  be  seized,  as  be* 
ing  of  this  kind  -,  for,  unless  the 
method  of  cure  suited  to  it,  be 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  employed  with  any 
probability  of  success. 

.On  a  supposition,  that  a  person 
newly  arrived  in  Jamaica,  or  any 
other  tropical  country^  be  sud(}^o]y 
attacked  with  violent  painibf  jlie 
head  and  back,  with  heat  and 
flq3hing  of  the  face,  &c,  in  the 
rqanuer  before  described^  Dr.  D. 
i-ecommends^  in  the  first  |^e,  to 
lettlie  patient  be  put  to  bed,  as 
soon  as  he  i&  taken  ill ;  then  an 
opening  clyster  to  be  administered ; 
and^  immediately  after,  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap  to  be  taken,  ei- 
ther in  powder,  mixed  with  syrup 
of  tamarinds,  or  made  into  ^ills. 
The  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
greater  or  less  violence  of  the  sympi- 
toms  'y  so  that  from  6  to  10  grains  . 
of  cabmel,  and  from   1^  to  30 
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hburs.     If  plentiful   evacuatiool 
have  taken  place,  but  without  anjr: 
abatement    of    symptoms,  .  smai).  > 
doses  of  calomel  and  antimonial 
ponder  should  be  given,   in  the  . 
proportion  of  from  {{  to  10  grains  -« 
of  the  former,  to  3  or  5  grains^ 
the  latter ;  to  be  takeq  every  three 
hours  in  barley-water,  or  thin  pa-  • 
nada.    During  tl^  intervals.  Dr. 
D.  dire6ts  the  follo;ying  saline  ju- 
lep :  Salt  of  Wormwood,  or  salt  of  * 
tartar,  2  drams,  to  be; dissolved. id 
half  a  pint  of  mint-tea.    To  every  • 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  solu- 
tion,   add  one  table-spoonfiil    of 
strained  lime-juice ;  which  mixture 
is  to  be  swallowed  during  its  efiEer-» 
vescence,  or  immediately  after.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  exa^  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  requisite  to  neutra- 
lize the  saline  draught,  it  should 
be  tried  first,  by  pouriue  into  ^the 
latter  small  portions  of  the  former, 
till  the  frothing  be  cooipleted.    At 
tlie  same  time,  the  noercurial  f  ric-  . 
.  tions  must  be  commenced/  namelyi  , 
two  drams  of  the  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  rubbed  into  the  inside  of 
the  knees  or  thighs,  every  six  hours  j 
or,  in  some  cases,  every  tnree  hours; 
or,  otherwise,  half  an  ounce  every 
six  hours.     If,  in  12  or  15  hourg 
from  the  first  attack,  there  be  no. 
obvious  remission,  in  consequence 
of  such  treatment,    the    fridions 
ought  to  be  continued'  every  three 
hours ;  and,  if  the  bowels  have  not 
been  opened,  ten  grains  of  calomel 
must  be  given  in  combination  with 


grains  o£  jalap,  have  been  Occa-^  jalap  j  or,  in  the  contrary  ca!>e,  with  , 
fiionally  prescribed.  Some  .tini€(o  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  ^ 
(from  2  to  3  hours)  afterws^rds,  sf}  to  prevent  the  calomel  from  ading 
tea-cupful  of  tamarind- water,  or  a  on  the  bowels,  if  ahready  too  loose, 
decodiox^of  tama|?inds  with  cream  Thin Jjarley- water,  or  other  dilu- 
of  tartar,  should  be  drunk  5  and,  if  ents,  may  be  allowed  frequently, 
stools  do  not  freely  IbUow,  the  pre-  and  the  medicines  above  specified 
ceding,  or  a  smaller  dose,  may  be  be  continued,  till  the  mouth  be- 
7q>eated  .  in  the  couri^e  of  .6-  or  6  comes  sore,  ^ad  the  breath  -afi^d-  . 

3b2    .  edi 
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ed ',  uniMB  a  distina  reirissioti  ^ 
the  fever  be  perceived.  ShoaM  the 
stomach  become  irritable,  and  retch- 
ings commence,  a  blister  most  be 
instantly  applied,  either  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  or  between  tne 
shocriders}  and  vitriolic  aether  be 
admfBistered  in  a  little  water,  or  in 
Uie  saiine  jnlep  before  described* 

The  qaanti^  of  mercnrial  otot* 
ment  to  be  used,  is  well  as  the  ca- 
lomel to  be  Uken,  during  the  whde 
cOttTBe  of  thi»  malady,  is  some- 
titties  very  considerable,  before  ei- 
ther the  glands  of  the  month  are 
affcded,  or  any  remission  of  the 
symptoms  takes  place.  In  some 
cases,  more  than  1000  grains  of  ca- 
lomel have  been  given,  and  several 
oances  of  mercaHal  ointroent  have 
been  robbed  in,  not  only  with  im- 
ponity,  but  with  evident  success.— 
In  goieral,  when  the  salivation 
'  commences,  the  fever  and  irrita- 
tion at  the  stomach  anbside.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  ^U  be  necessaty  to 
continue  the  fridtions,  in  a  noore 
moderate  degree,  to  support  the 
flow  of  saliva. 

Although  Dr.  D.  does  not  pre. 
tend  that  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
uniformly  efficadbos,  yet,  on  com- 
paring it  with  any  other  in  use,  it 
18,  in  hts  opinion,  eminently  suc' 
cessfiil,  and  afibrds  the  patient  a 
double  chance  3  because  it  does  not 
finder  the  emj^ovment  of  any  other 
means  that  could  be  devised,  if 
mercury  were  not  administered. 
The  viplcno^  however,  with  which 
the  fever  frequently  attacks,  leaves^ 
in  many  cases,  but  little  hope  ftota 
any  pbn  of  aire  whatever :  hence. 
Dr.  BtAME  justly  obscnes,  that 
there  are  instanices,  where  the 
disease  is  dttermmedly  fatal,  or 
where  the  animal  fiindions  a|%, 
from  the  begitming,  soderange^y 
that  there  are  no  possible  iikenns  of 
resfraining  the  morbid  mottont^; 
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and  dbsotutioa  noG^ssftHy  talM 
place.  In  more  favourable  circiim- 
stances,  however.  Dr.  Da«cek  r&* 
marks,  that  the  sore  moiitb,rGSti}t« 
ing  from  the  useof  meix^nry,  though 
oAea  very  distressrog,  is  sddom  at- 
toided  with  any  da^^,  or  incoo* 
veoience  of  long  duration.  H» 
quotes,  cNi  tfeiaoccaiioo,  Bir.  Blah, 
who,  iu  hts  late  publSaitiMi  on  the 
use  of  the  mtnc  add,  sacys,  tlM 
althoiigb  this  sometimes  caosei  aa- 
livation,  yet  it  is  the  roost  powerfol 
means  of  allaying  phralism,  ia« 
duced  by  mercciry.  indeed,  tfaia 
afie£ttpn  of  the  month  is  not  easi^ 
removed ;  but  it  may  be  grea^ 
alleviated  by  the  frequent  use  of  pro* 
per  gargles,  such  «a  the  following, 
direeted  by  Dr.  DAKcaa ;  Sage 
tea,  1  pint)  vinegar,  4  oz. ;  smd 
hon^,  1  oa.  5— or,  sage-tea,  1  pint  j 
hooey,  1  or  2  oa. ;  and  ahim,  l 
dra^l.-ii^rhefollowing  gargarism  wo 
can  recommend,  from  the  ^requei^ 
experience  of  its  good  eie^  in 
similar  cases,  aamcfy:  Bqual  parta 
of  distiUed  vinegar  and  Itmo-water ; 
adding  a  small  portion  of  syrup  of 
red  ro8es>  suffictent  to  sweeten  fbe 
noixture. 

The  Peruvian  bark  may,  ocea- 
sionally,  be  given  in  the  hitto- 
stages  of  the  ydlow  fever,  to  com- 
plete the  cure  I  but,  as  it  is  not 
always  found  to  a^piee.  Dr.  Dak- 
caa  concludes  with  saying,  that 
'*  ^Dodandwinc^sre  theonly  things 
firther  requifed.** 

However  inooosonant  to  Hieory. 
.or  toptMOdcei^  nodons,  this  mode 
of  treatment  msy  appear  to  others. 
Dr.  DAiicaa  a€tons,  that  *'xtka$ 
stood  the  mt  of  erperieitce,  and 
ougki  to  he  adopted,  till  a  beOer 
one  has  been  il^^coverarf."—- Having 
thusfsdriy  gUUtA  his  praAice,  in 
(bh  virulent  disorder,  he  brie% 
reet^tiilaCea^  that  of  other  physir 
pans ;  and,  as  it  may  be  of  some 
iW7i«e 
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Mmc6  to  penons^  who  reside  in 
ihose  tropieal  cUinates,  or  propose 
to  visit  them  at  any  fatupo  period^ 
we  shall  also  subjoin  a  concise 
view  of  the  various  modes  of 
treating  this  malady^  pra£dsed  bj 

PrS.  HlLLARTy  MOSBLBT*   B,V$Bp 

Clash*  Blanb  and  Jackson. 

With  a  view  to  moderate  the  ra- 
pid m0tion  of  the  fluids,  and  to 
abate  the  vit^ence  of  the  yeUow  fe- 
ver»  during  the  first  two  dajs.  Dr. 
Hillary  dtteB^  blood-letting,  in 
the  proportipu  of  from  12  to  20  ot, 
•ocording  to  t^e  age,  strength  and 
other  eircomstances  attending  the 
case  of  the  patient.  The  next  in* 
dication  is,  to  evacuate  putrid  bile, 
add  Corrupted  hutnours,  with  such 
expedition  a*  may  be  consistent  with 
safehr :  hence  Dr.  H.  advises  small 
but  nrequent  draughts  of  warm  wa- 
ter to  be  swallowed,  with  the  oc- 
camonal  addition  of  a  little  oxymel, 
green  tea,  lire,  i  when  a  gi^in,  or  a 
grain  and  a  half,  of  crude  opium  is 
given,  in  order  to  compose  the  sto- 
mach after  the  violent  retching,  pain, 
and  anxiety,  necessarily  occasioned 
by  severe  vomiting.  And,  as  this  or- 
gan is  unable  to  retain  ekher  solid 
or  fluid  matters,  the  body  should 
be  kept  open,  by  means  of  a  mild 
poigmg  clyster.  The  third  indica- 
tion is,  to  prevent  the  putridity  of* 
the  fluids,  and  also  the  approach 
of  |;aBgren<;  by  exhibiting  proper 
antiseptics:— For  such  purpose. 
Dr.  H.  prescribes  a  slight  infusion 
of  the  Virginian  Snake-root;  as  It 
braces  the  stomach,  and  enables  it 
tobearthe  Pemvian  bark.-— A  more 
particular  account  of  Dr.  Hilla- 
RY*s  treatment,  may  be  found  in 
bis  '<  Observations  on  the  Air  and 
jUsfases  of  BarbadoesJ* 

Dr.  MosiBLBY  recommends  re- 
pcjM^  bleeding  tn  the  flrst  stage^ 
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and  eontinued  pmpng  with  vitrio* 
lated  tartar. 

Dr.  Rush  bleeds  eopiously  and 
repeatedly ;  gives  purgatives  com* 
posed  of  calomel  and  jalap  5  thea 
continues  the  calomel  alone,  till  it 
z!S&9a  the  mouth.  He  conceives^ 
that  as  the  symptoms  of  the  yeUow 
fever  are  extremely  violent,  and  ita 
progress  is  uncommonly  rapid,  the 
most  bfficadoos  remedies  ought  to 
be  employed,  as  early  as  pc^sible. 
Hence  veneseSHon  should,  in  hty 
opinion,  not  be  deferred  beyond  thf 
first  day^  for  it  is  of  peculiar  ser- 
nce  to  persons  of  robust  and  pie* 
thoric  habits,  especially  such  as 
have  recently  arrived  from  Europe. 
And,  though  this  operatbnmay  not 
be  performed  suflficiently  early  to 
save  life,  yet  it  contributes  greatly 
•to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient. Farther,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  take  some  blood,  every  day, 
while  the  fever  continues:  the 
quantity  to  be  drawn  depends  oa 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  that  of 
the  weather.  Thiu,  Dr.  Rusu 
found  two  bleedings  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  fever  in  September 
(the  hottest  month  in  America)  ^ 
but,  inproportion as  the  violence 
of  the  inflammatory  fever  increas* 
ed,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
take  from  12  to  20  ounces,  twice, 
and  in  some  cases,  three  times,  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Hie  bloof 
appeared  thick  and  sizy  ^  nay,  it  ia 
a  remarkable  fad,  that  nadents  of 
every  a^e  can  support  fte  loss  of 
that  fluid,  much  better  in  the  yel- 
low, than  in  any  other  inflaouna^ 
tory  fever.  After  veneseftion,  pur- 
gatives were  administered:  with, 
this  intention,  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel, consisting  of  2  or  3  grains, 
taken  every  hour  ;  or,  of  5  grains, 
combined  with  half  a  grain  of  opi- 
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nm;  or,  of  10  grains  of  calomel 
XDixei  with  15  graios  of  jalap;  to 
he  swallowed  every  5  or  6  hoars, 
have  been  prescribed  by  Drs.RusH, 
Clark,  and  other  pra^titioneVs, 
with  the  best  effed.  Instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  patients 
have  taken  from  100  to  230  grains 
of  calomel,  within  three  or  four 
days ;  in  all  of  whom  the  violence 
of  the  disease  abated,  immediately 
after  salivation  commenced. — Blis- 
ters, applied  to  the  legs  and  tJiighs, 
have  likewise  proved  very  useful. 

According  to  Dr.  Jackson,  great 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
affusion  of  cold  water  on  the 
body  of  the  patient,  after  hav- 
ing lost  20  or  more  ounces  of 
blood.  But,  as  this  remedy  has 
in  some  cases  produced  contrary 
cffcftsj  from  being  injudiciously 
employed,  Dr.  Blanb  proposes 
the  application  of  cloths  soaked 
either  in  cold  water,  or  in  a  mix- 
ture of  that  fluid  and  of  vinegar : 
by  such  treatment,  patients  have 
bien  recovered,  whose  cases  were 
apparently  desperate. 

As  vomiting  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptom  in  the  yellow 
fever,  various  remedies  have  been 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  check  it, 
and  to  dispose  the  stomach  for  the 
reception  of-  the  Peruvian  bark,  or 
other  tonics  and  antiseptics.  With 
this  intention,  the  saline  draughts 
•above  mentioned,  when  in  a  state 
of  effervescence,  have  been  ad- 
vantageously swallowed.  Similar 
effe6b  have  resulted  from  the  use 
of  acid  juices,  such  as  those  of 
oranges,  and  lemons,  combined 
with  wine,  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg;  then  succeeded  by  fre- 
quent doses  of  magnesia  and  mint- 
water.— 'M.  Dbsfortes  affirms, 
that  milk,  boiled  with  a  little  flour 
cr  breads  and  given  repeatedly,  in 
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the  quantity  of  one  spoonful,  ope* 
rated  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  remedy,  for  stopping  bilious 
vomiting.  Dr.  Blake,  however^ 
states,  Hiat  this  symptom  was  re« 
lieved  by  fomenting  the  stomach 
with  stupes,  or  cloths,  dipped  in  a 
deco6Uon  of  bark,  and  sprinkled 
with  camphorated  spirits,  or  with 
the  ttodure  of  bark.  But  the  most 
efficacious  means,  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  checking  sUCh  symp- 
tom, was  that  of  blisters  laid  oa 
the  stomach  :  these  were  attended 
with  the  greatest  success  j  and  his 
pradtice  has  been  justly  recom- 
mended by  Drs. Clark,  arid  Mac- 
lean. 

When  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach  has  subsided,  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  administered  ^  and, 
if  such  drug  disagree,  it  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  cljrster. 
Farther,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
service  to  try  the  essence  of  spruce} 
as  that  vegetable  preparation  has 
been  retained  on  the  stomach,  wbea 
every  other  remedy  was  discharged 
by  the  mouth  : — it  must  be  diluted 
with  hot  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  oz.  to  one  quart ;  and  half  a 
pint  of  the  solution  should  be  swal- 
lowed every  two  hours. 

Lastly,  in  the  more  advanced 
stages^  camphor  combined  with 
opium,  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage, particularly  in  the  evening  5 
as  perspiration  and  sleep  will  thuk 
probably  be  procured,  and  conse- 
quently the  patient  will  be  greatlj 
relieved. 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
yellow  fever,  few  patients  are  able 
to  take  any  food  :  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible ',  nnd  should  epdcavour  to 
dispel  all  intense  thought  or  care ; 
for  anxiety  cannot  fail  to  aggra- 
vate the  violence  of  the  disorder, 
fhos^ 
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Those  of  our  readers,  who  wWi  to 
acquire  more  e&tensive  infontiadoa 
respeding  this  terrible  scourge,  in  all 
its  various  modifications,  will  meet 
with  complete  statements  in.  Dr. 
Clark*s  "  Treatise  on  the  Yellow 
Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Isle  ' 
of  Dominica,*^  &c.  8vo.  Murray 
and  Highley,  3s.  6d. ; — in  Dr. 
Jackson's  "  Outline  qf  the  Hts- 
tory  and  Cure  of  Fever  y"  &c.  8vo. 
58. ;— in  Dr.  RusH*^  "  Account  of 
the  Bilious  Remitting  Fever,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  City  qf  PHladel- 
phia,intheYeari7^"  8vo.  Maw- 
man,  6s. ;— in  Dr.  Maclban's 
'*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  great  Mortality 
among  the  Troops  at  St,  Domin- 
g^r  ^797 f  8vo.  78. ; — and  in  Dr. 
Blane*s  valuable  "  Observations 
•n  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,**  3d 
edit.  8vo.  1799*  7^-  Murray  and 
Highley. 

YELLOW-HAMMER,  or  Em- 
ieriza  citrinella,  L.  is  a  well-known 
diminutive  bird,  which  inhabits . 
^Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe : 
according  to  Mr.  Pjbnwant,  its  bill 
is  of  a  dusky  hue ;  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  the  belly,  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  or  straw-coJour  j  the 
hinder  ^art  of  the  neck  is  tinged 
with  green  -,  and  the  breast  is  of  an 
orange- red. 

Yellow-hammers  frequent  mea- 
dows, where  they  construd  their 
hrg^  flat  nests  of  dried  moss, 
roots,  and  horse-hair ;  and  the  fe- 
male lays  six  white  eggs,  streaked 
with  purple  veins.— These  birds 
are  of  considerable  service  to  the 
husbandman,  by  d^ouring  innu- 
merable inse6:s  during  the  sum- 
mer 5  but,  in  winter,  they  resort  for 
sustenance  to  farm-yards,  in  com- 
/poon  with  sparrows  and  omcr  birds. 

YELIOW.RATIXE,  Cox- 
i;0M9^  or  PftHint-OBAss^  Hhinan" 
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thns  Crista-galli,  L.  a  native  plant, 
growing  in  meadows,  pastures,  and 
woods  i  blowing  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July. — ^This  vegetable, 
sometimes  overspreads  whole  mea- 
dows with  its  yellow  flowers :  in 
a  green  state,  it  is  eagerly  eaten  by 
cattle  j  but,  when  dry,  it  forms  a 
hard  and  tough  fodder.  Hence, 
careful  farmers  cut  off  the  flowers, 
before  the  seed  attains  to  maturity, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  propagation. 

YELLOWS,  or  Jaundice,  in 
farriery,  is  a  disorder  to  which 
horses  are  occasionally  subjed  :  it 
is  kno^vn  by  the  dusky-ydlow  ap-^ 
pearance  of  the  eyes,  the  inside  of 
the  nMHith,  and  of  the  lips.  Tlie 
animal  loses  all  his  vigour,  and  re- 
fuses to  take  any  food  j  a  slow  fe- 
ver prevails,  which  increases,  toge- 
ther with  the  yellowness,  accord- 
ing to  the  malignancy  of  the  dis- 
ease. His  dung  is  hard,  dry,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  green  cast :  the  urine 
is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  -,  and  is 
discharged  with  great  pain  and  dit- 
flculty :  after  it  has  lain  for  some 
time  on  the  pavement  of  the  stable, 
it  acquires  a  bloody  hue.  In  a 
short  time,  if  the  horse  be  negled- 
ed,  be  becomes  delirious  and  fran- 
tic. 

When  aged  animals  are  thus  at- 
tacked, there  is  little  prosped  of 
recovery;  but,  if  the  distemper  be 
recent,  and  the  horse  young,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  adopt  the  ti-eatment 
already  pointed  out,  vol.  ii.  p.  508, 
Should  no  relief  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  two*  or  three  days,  the 
animal  must  be  bled  copiously} 
and  the  following  laxative  clyster 
be  injeded  :  Let  two  handfiils  of 
marsb^mallows ;  one  handful  of 
chamomile  flowers  j  and  one  ounce 
of  fennel -seed,  be  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  till  one-third  be 
evaporated :  the  liquor  must  then 

fib4  bo 
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!>&  fttraincdy  aod  iaccMrporated  with 
4  oz.  of  treacle^  and  a  pint  of  lia« 
feed,  or  any  common  oil. 

After  such  djster  has  been  in- 
jeded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister two  or  three  pui;ge8«  each 
consisting  of  if  oz.  of  pulverized 
Indian  rhubarb  5  2  drams  of  saffron  3 
and  6  drams  of  spcotrine  aloes* 
mixed  with  syrup  of  buckthorn ; 
which  ought  to  be  given  once  in 
48  hours:  on  the  intermediate  days, 
the  following  balls  and  dcink  should 
be  introduced  between  each  dose : 
{Take  half  an  ounce  of  j£tbiops 
mineral  3  a  similar  quantity  of  mil- 
Icpedcsi  and  1  oz.  of  CastUe  soap  : 
let  them  be  formed  into  a  ball,  and 
washed  down  with  a  deco6Hon  made 
of  4  oz.  of  madder-root ;  the  same 
weight  of  turmeric  5  half  a  pound 
of  the  sliced  roots  of  burdock  3 
4  ounces  of  Monk*s  iliubarb^  and 
2  ounces  of  sliced  liquorice :  these 
ingredients  must  be  boiled  in  one 
gjulon  uf  Jorge-water,  till  one  quart 
be  evaporated  j  when  the  liquor 
should  be  strained,  and  sweetened 
with  honey. 

By  this  treatment,  the  violence 
of  the  disease  will  generally  abate  in 
the  course  of  a  week^  or  ten  days; 
a  change  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  eyes  and  mouth  losing  part 
of  their  yellow  cast ;  though  it  will 
be  advisable  to  continue  the  medi- 
«:ine  above  direded,  till  such  co- 
lour totally  disappear:  when  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  recovery,  a 
few  purges  (see  vol.  ii*  p.  489) 
should  be  given,  and  he  ought  to 

,  be  nooderately  exercised,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength. 

YELLOWS,  a  disonler  affea- 
ing.b]Ack  cattle,  which,  if  it  be  not 

tiibely  attended  to,  will  indute  the 
MuaRAiK>   and  other   fatal  dis- 

iempers. 
.f%^^om5;r-J5yerynj(»uing,  a 
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gtn^iaA  tremor  over  the  aoim^l^ 
particularly  in  the  hinder  Iq^ 
loins,  and  thighs  -,  the  eye^lids  ap« 
p^ar  hollow  -,  the  whole  body  as-^ 
sumes  a  yellow  cast ;  the  nose  i& 
dry;  and,  if  the  creature  have 
taken  a  severe  cold,  the  ears  hang 
down  ;  the  dewlap^  shoulders,  and 
loins  swell;  the  udders  of  cows 
become  tumefied,  and  produce 
little  milk  ;  which,  in  a  few  days« 
acquires  a  peculiarly  yellow  tinge, 
coagulating  when  boiled ;  andj 
lastly,  the  fore-teeth  become  so 
loose  as  to  be  in  danger  of  dropping 
out. — ^It  wiH  be  nec^sary  to  ob- 
serve these  symptoms  with  ac- 
curacy, and  particularly  that  first 
mentioned;  because,  if  they  re- 
main unood^red  for  a  few  days, 
the  disease  will  setde  on  some  of 
the  interior  parts,  and  be  fi:>llowed 
by  uncommon  weakness,  wheez- 
ing, dropsy,  or  other  £ital  dia- 
temper, 

litis  malady  is  conjedured  to 
proceed  from  the  folds,  in  the  in- 
ner membrane  of  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder,  becomii^  top  weak 
to  perform  their  fundions ;  so  that 
the  bile,  instead  of  being  conveyed . 
into  the  intestines,  pretematurallj 
forces  itself  into  the  biliary  duds, 
whence  it  passes  through  the  vena 
porta,  and  mixes  again  with  the 
blood :  hence,  that  fluid  acquires  a 
corrosive  quality,  becomes  thicl^  or 
sizy,  and  consequently  circulates 
sbwly  throughout  the  system.— 
From  such  disorganization,  the 
livers  of  tlie  diseased  animals  are 
incapacitated  from  pedorming  their 
fondions,  so  that  tiie  supply  of 
bile  is  inadequate  to  the  quantity 
thus  unnaturally  expended;  and 
the  blood  concretes  in  different 
p^rts  of  the  body,  forming  painful  - 
tumors,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally .^-^Tiu^  distpmper  is  moit  to  *" 

be 
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*bo  apyiTibcncied^  for  jAoat  five 
weeks,  ia  the  oommencemcnt  of 
the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the 
days  are  wamiA  and  the  evenings 
cold:  in  those  seasons,  the  grass 
being  very  rich  and  sucinilent,  the 
^animals  are  apt  to  eat  too  freely. 

The  following  remedies  have 
been  recommended,  as  being  pe* 
coliarly  efficacious  in  zemovinc  the 
yellows.  First,  take  a  handhil  of 
the  top  of  rue,  and  a  umilar  por- 
tion of  the  greater  celandine:  let. 
them  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  mix<« 
ed  with  1  oz,  of  pulverized  tur- 
meric (or,  if  this  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, of  red  Saunders-wood),  and 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  stale  beer 
or  ale«  When  the  liquor  is  luke- 
warm, it  must  be  given  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  dpse  repeated  at  the 
expiration  of  two  days.  Should  a 
diarrhcea  or  scowerin^  take  place, 
the  following  preparation  may  be 
administered  in  tne  interval:  Let 
2  lbs.  of  oak-bark  be  boiled  in  1 
gallon  of  water,  till  one-fourth 
part  be  evaporated :  it  is  then  to 
be  strained,  and  2  lbs.  of  rice  should 
be  boiled  in  such  liquor,  till  it  be 
6oft :  half  a  pound  of  burnt  crust 
of  bread,  taken  from  the  lower  part 
of  a  loaf,  and  2  quarts  of  milk,  are 
next  to  be  added;  a^d  the  whole 
is  suffered  to  simmer  for  about  20 
minutes,  when  it  should  be  divided 
into  two  portions,  and  given  in  a 
warm  «tate  to  the  animal.— By 
this  treatment,  cattle  may  be  re- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  few 
days ;  provided  they  have  not  been 
^oo  long  negleded :  for,  when  the 
disease  has  gained  ground,  such 
remedies  ought  to  be  continued 
ifor  an  additional  length  of  dme. 

Y£LM>w-wBBD.    See  Dyb&'s* 
Webo. 

YEW-TREE,  the  Comhon,  or 
Tiunts  bacfota,  L.  a  native  of  hxir 
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tain,  an4  other  parts  of  Europe,  at 
well  as  of  America:  it  grow»  in 
mountaiiious  woods,  hedges,  an4 
rocky  soils;  produduff  its  flawera 
in  March  or  April,  which  are  sue* 
ceeded  by  bright-red^  soft,  oblong 
berries,  containing  a  mucilaginous 
white  juice,  and  arriving  at  per- 
fedion  in  September. 

Hie  yew-tree  thrives  most  luxu-* 
riantly  in  a  moist,  loamy  scnl :  it 
noay  be  propagated  by  sowing  th^ 
ripe  berries  in  autumn,  in  a  shadji 
bed  of  fresh  earth,  and  covering 
them  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 
with  similar  mould:  when  the 
young  plants  appear,  they  ought  to 
be  careftiUy  weeded,  and  occa- 
sionally watered  in  dry  seasons.— « 
In  this  situation,  they  mu<t  remata 
for  two  years  5  after  which  they 
ought  to  be  removed,  in  the  montii 
of  Odtober,  into  beds  o^'  unma- 
nured  soil,' at  the  di&taoce  of  sin 
inches  from  each  other,  and  ia 
rows  one  foot  asunder  5  being 
gently  watered  till  they  have  taken 
root.  Here  the  plants  should  again 
continue  for  two  years  -,  at  the  ex« 
piration  of  which,  they  must  be 
transplauted,  in  autuain,  into  ^ 
nursery,  and* placed  18  inches  frouk 
each  other,  in  rows  three  feet  apart* 
When  the  young  trees  have  stood 
three  or  four  years  in  the  ourseryy 
it  will  be  advisable  to  set  them,  in 
Septtraber,  or  Odober,  in  dry 
ground  >  and,  at  length,  in  th^ 
subsequent  spring,  to  place  them, 
in  cold,  moist  situations,  where 
thejr  are  designed  to  remain.— Th# 
period  of  tlieir  growth  is  computed 
at  100  years  -,  and  their  duration  in* 
the  ground,  at  fqur  centuries* 

Formerly,  the  yew-tree  was  cul« 
tivated,  in  Britain,  chiefly  for  the 
manufadure  of  boius-,  bnt^  since 
these  implements  of  war  have  beea 
auperaeded  by  fire-apns,  it  is  ge« 
neialljr 
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fieraH}' raised  a$  an  ornament  to 
parks  and  plantations,  on  account 
of  its  cvcr-grccn  leaves.  This  use- 
ful tree  admits  of  being  frequently 
pruned  $  and  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume any  particular  figure:  hence 
the  gardens  of  our  forefathers  were 
fiDed  with  ships,  birds,  quadru- 
peds, men,  and  other  vi^etable 
nionsters.  But  such  absurd  fan- 
cies are  gradually  disappearing;  a 
raorenatural  system  of  horticulture 
is  making  rapid  progress;  and  the 
yew  is  at  present  advantageously 
planted  in  hedges,  as  a  fence  for  or- 
chards and  shrubberies,  against  se- 
vere winds. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard  and 
gmooth;  beautifully  veined  with 
red  streaks ;  admits  of  a  fine  po- 
lish; and  is  almost  incorruptible: 
hence  it  is  advantageously  employe 
cd  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers, 
for  manufacturing  spoons,  cups,  as 
well  as  tables,  chairs,  and  various 
other  articles.  It  is  also  useiully con- 
verted into  cogs  for  mill-wneels, 
axle-trees,  flood-gates  for  fish 
ponds;  and  may  perhaps  be  effec- 
tually substituted  for  box ;  so  that 
considerable  sums  of  money  might 
be  annually  saved,  which  are  now 
exported  to  the  Levant,  in  order  to 
supply  engravers,  and  other  artists, 
with  that  wood. 

The  red  berries  of  the  yew-tree 
have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  abound 
with  mucilage:  they  arc  not  only 
devoured  by  hogs  and  birds,  with- 
out ^ny  pernicious  effeds  resulting 
firom  them,  but  arc  also  frequently 
eaten  with  impunity  by  children ; 
though,  in  some  persons,  this  fruit 
19  apt  to  produce  noxious  effc^s, 
especially  if  the  stones  be  swal- 
lowed. We  arc,  nevertheless,  per- 
suaded, that  a  very  copious  and 
strong  spirit  may  be  easily  extraA- 
•d/roqi  these  berries,  bydistilla- 
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tion ;  and  that  theh"  conversion  t9 
this  purpose  might  animally  save 
many  thousand  bushels  of  grain, 
which  are  unneces8arily  wasted  in 
the  still,  while  the  abundant  ve- 
getable productions  of  the  woods, 
hedges,  and  conmions,  are  suffer- 
ed to  decay,  or  are  heedlessly  Icfl 
to  become  a  prey  to  wild  birds, 
and  other  aninials.— See  also  Spi- 
KITS,  p.  118. 

The  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  are 
reputed  to  be  poisonous  to  the  hu- 
man species,  as  well  as  to  cattle  of 
every  oescription.  Attempts,  how- 
ever, have  lately  been  made,  to 
ctnploy  them  for  feeding  horses,  m 
times  of  scarcity ;  and,  if  ow-  ac- 
count be  accurate,  we  have  read  in 
some  recent  publication,  that  such 
leaves  were  given  to  those  animals 
with  perfeft  safety,  when  cut  toge- 
ther wiA  hay  or  straw,  so  as  to 
use,  at  first,  only  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth part  of  this  foliage,  and  gra- 
dually to  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  latter,  and  to  reduce  that  pf 
the  former,  to  one-half,  or  even  a 
smaller  quantity.  Thus,  it  appears 
to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
reason  and  analogy,  that  the  oily 
and  astringent  principle  of  the 
yew-tree  leaves  may  be  corredcd, 
by  sheathing  it  with  a  large  portion 
of  balsamic  bay,  and  absorbent' 
straw ;  *yet  we  cannot,  on  this  oc- 
casion, speak  from  positive  experi- 
ence— ^According  to  agricultarat 
writers,  the  lappings  and  dark  of 
this  tree  are  equally  pernicious  to 
cattle,  especially  when  in  a  half- 
dried  state;  several  spri^  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
dead  animals,  entire,  or  undigest- 
ed.— It  is,  however,  an  erroneous 
supposition,  which  still  prevails  in 
some  country  places,  that  the  very 
shade  of  its  fdiage  is  hu^ftfbl  la 
animal  life. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Bbchstbin 
Informs  us^  that  the  wood  of  the 
yew-tree,  when  reduced  to  powder 
by  a  file,  niixed  with  paste,  and 
baked  in  an  oven,  has  been  highly 
extolled  in  Germany,  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy,  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog :  it  is,  therefore,  taken  in  doses 
of  half  an  ounce. 

Dambourney  observes,  that  a 
decodion  of  yew-tree  berries  im- 
parts a  handsome  chamois^dyt  to 
wool  previously  immersed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  bismuth. — On 
boiling  the  red  root  of  this  treie,  to- 
gether with  the  bark  of  the  com- 
mon birch-tree,  he  obtained  a  beau- 
tifiil  cinnamon  colour,  with  a  wior- 
dore  ^ni',  bnt  the  wool  was  first 
boiled  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
solution  of  tin:  add,  by  adding 
alum,  the  dye  assumed  an  aurora, 
or  bright-red  colour, 

YOKE,  in  agriculture,  is  a  wood- 
en frame,  adapted  to  the  necks  of 
oxen  J  by  means  of  which  they  are 
(Coupled  and  ^stened  to  the  plough, 
or  other  vehicle.  It  is  composed, 
J.  of  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  that 
passes  over  the  neck,  and  is  stridly 
called  the  ^oAe ;  2.  of  a  ^oo;,  which 
encompasses  the  neck ;  and,  3.  of 
the  wreaihings  or  sHtcfungs,  that 
aerve  to  conned  the  whole.  Beside 
these  parts,  there  are  employed,  a 
ring,  denominated  the  yoke-ring', 
and  a  chain,  for  securing  the  traces. 
The  yokes  chiefly  used  in  Eng- 
land, are  those  known  under  the 
pame  of  thtRotnan  Ox-yokes,  which 
are  preferable  to  the  cumbersome 
frames  formerly  employed  3  because 
the  animals  thus  acquire  a  greater 
power  of  draught.  As,  however, 
the  Roman  yokes  are  apt  to  chafe 
the  necks,  and  the  oxen  are  com- 
pelled to  draw  with  their  noses  close 
to  the  ground,  we  conceive  the 
Portuguese,  axui  French  methodi  of 
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working  oxen  to  be  the  most  efiec* 
tual ;  and,  having  already  given 
an  account  of  them,  we  refer  th6 
reader  to  vol.  iii.  pp.  323-24. 

Yolk.     See  Ego. 

YOUTH,  or  Adolbscbncb,  in 
general,  is  that  happy  period  of  hu- 
man lifis,  which  commences  from 
childhood ;  continues  as  lotig  as  the 
fibres  increase  in  dimensions  or 
firmness ;  and  terminates  at  full 
growth :  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
computed  from  the  age  of  12  to  25, 
in  males,  and  to  21,  in  females.  Jn 
modem  times,  the  term  adde- 
scence,  includes  the  age  of  from  15 
to  25  years,  and  sometimes  to  30. 

During  this  important  stage  of 
our  existence,  the  principal  revolu- 
tions take  place,  both  with  respe^ 
to  mind  and  body.  While  the  lat- 
ter progressively  acquires  muscular 
energy,  and  adopts  a  more  solid  de- 
portment, the  ftculties  of  the  for- 
mer begin  to  unfold ;  and  the  young 
member  enters  into  society,  with 
all  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  the  tender  regard,  interest, 
and  indulgence,  evinced  by  the  ge» 
nerality  of  mankind,  towards  inex* 
perienced  youth. 

As  it  would  be  incoropatibld 
with  our  limited  plan,  to  enter  intd 
a  discfuisition  re^^ing  nil  the 
mental  and  bodily  impcrfedions, 
and  diseases,  incident  to  young 
persons  of  either  seit ;  or  to  ana- 
lyze the  changes  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  the  period 
of  childhood  to  that  of  puberty, 
we'shall  Iiere  discuss  only  the  dan-* 
geroits  influence  of  the  power  of 
imagination,  on  file  jmfenile  cha* 
raSler, 

,  None  of  the  mental  Acuities  ex« 
hibit  such  interesting  and  diversi- 
fied phenomena,  as  that  of  Ima- 
gination. While  this  powerful 
agent  is  restrained  within  doe  li- 
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nin,  it  often  soppUes  the  place  o^ 
a  benevoleBt  grnde^  throogh  the 
io^cate  raeenaers  of  life^  where 
we  frequently  meet  with  more  ap- 

rirance  than  reality  ^  and  in  which 
ia  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  impressed  with  a  due  and  Mvely 
aeoae  of  the  good  and  the  btautifuJ, 
Mwdlasofvirtueandtruth.  Onthe 
Contrary,  no  sooner  are  the  Win- 
llaries  d  the  imagining  faculty 
transgressed,  than  we  are  involun- 
tarily led  to  submit  to  this  dreadful 
tyrant,  who  is  capable  not  only  of 
distiui)ing  our  repose  and  happi- 
sess»  but  even  to  deprive  his  vie* 
tims  of  Uie.  Hence,  it  should  be 
one  <^  the  most  necessary  madms 
of  intelledual  nature,  always  to 
guard  against  this  formidable  pow- 
er; and  to  i^ulate  its  reciprocal 
influence ;  so  that  we  may  main- 
tain a  certain  supeViority.  But,  in 
order  to  evince  the  essend&l  Aeces- 
aity  of  adopting  this  rule  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demonstrate  the  danger  attending 
the  n^led  of  it,  espedally  io  youth, 
^  we  shaU  quote  an  instance  related 
by  Prof.  HuFBLANO,  in  one  of  his 
.  admired  Popular  Ess^s,  in  Ger- 
man *y  of  which  no  translation  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  student  at  Jena,  about  16 
years  of  age,  having  a  weak  and 
irritaUe  nervous  frafne,  but  in 
other  respeds  healthy,  left  his 
apartments  during  twilight,  and 
suddenly  returned  with  a  pale»  dis- 
mal countenance;  assuring  his  corn- 
union  that  he  was  doomed  to  die 
IA  36  hours,  or  at  9  o*dock  in  the 
morning  of  thAecond  day.  This 
-  sudden  change  of  a  cheerful  youi^ 
mmd  naturally  alarmed  his  friend ; 
but  no  explanation  was  given  of 
its  cauae.  Every  attempt  at  ridt- 
(puliug  thia  whimsical -notion  was 
fruitleu}  and  he  persisted  inaffirm* 
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iflg  that  his  death  was  ontafa  and 
inevitaUe.  A  numerous  circle  c^ 
his  fellow-students  soon  assembled^ 
with  a  view  to  dispd  those  gloomy 
ideas,  and  to  convince  him  of  hui 
fc^y,  by  arguments,  satire,  and 
mirth.  Hp  remained,  however^ 
unshaken  in  his  strafe  convic- 
tion ;  being  apparently  inanimate 
in  their  company,  and  ezjupessing 
his  indignation  at  the  frolics  and 
witticisms  aN)lied  to  his  pecnKar 
situation.  IsTevertheless,  it  was 
conjectured  that  a  cahn  repose  dar- 
ing the  night  would  produce  a 
more  favourable  change  in  his  fan. 
oy;  but  sleep  was  banished,  and 
the  approaching  dissolution  en- 
grossed hb  attention  during  the 
nodumal  hours.  £arly  next  morn- 
ing, he  sent  for  Prc^.  Hufbland^ 
who  found  him  employed  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  his  burial;^ 
taking  an  afiedionate  leave  of  his 
friends  ;  and  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding a  letter  to  hb  father  -,  in 
which  he  announced  the  fatal  cata- 
strophe tliat  was  speedily  to  hap- 
pen. After  examining  his  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  the  Pro- 
fessor could  discover  no  remarka- 
ble deviation  from  his  usual  state 
of  health,  excepting  a  small  con- 
traded  poise,  a  pale  countenance, 
dull  or  drowsy  eyes,  and  cold  ex- 
tremities :  these  symptoms,  howr 
ever,  9tttiiciently  indicated  a  gene- 
ral spasmodic  aaion  (^  the  nervous 
system,  which  also  exerted  its  in- 
fluence over  the  mental  Acuities. 
The  uMMt  serious  reasoning  on 
the  subjed,  and  all  the  ^ik>-  4 
sophical  and  medical  eloquence 
of  Dr.  HuFELAND,  had  not  the 
desired  efied;  and,  though  the 
student  adflfMtted  that,  there  ms^t 
be  00  ostensible  cause  of  death  dis- 
coverable, yet  this  very  drcum- 
stance  was  peculiar  to  his  ca«as 
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and  such  was  the  insxorabfe  dei* 
tiojof  faisfate,  that  he  most  die 
next  morning,  witbc^t  any  visible 
cnotbid  symptoms. — lo  thb  dilem- 
ina>  Dr.  H.  proposed  to  treat  him 
a»  a  patient.  Politeness  induced 
^e  latter  to  accept  of  such  ofier; 
but  he  assured  the.  physician,  that 
inedicines  would  not  operate.  As 
no  time  wa^  to  be  lost^  there  being 
only  24  hours  left  for  his  life, 
Dr.  H.  deemed  proper  to  dired 
suck  remedies  as  prore  power- 
fel  excitants;  in  order  to  rouse  the 
vital  energy  of  his  pupil,  and  to 
rcHeve  him  from  bis  paptivated 
fancy.  Hence  he  prescribed  a 
strong  emetic  and  porgative;  or* 
dered  blisters  to  be  applied  to  both 
calves  of  the  legs^  and  at  the  same 
time  srimulating  dysters  to  be  ad- 
ministered. Quietly  submitting  to 
the  Dodor*s  treatment,  he  observ- 
ed, that  his  body  being  already  half 
a  corpse,  all  means  ^  recovering 
it  would  be  in  v»n,  Indeed,  Dr. 
H.  was  not  a  Httle  surprized)  on  re- 
peating his  visit  in  the  efvenmg,  to 
learn  that  the  emetic  had  not,  or 
but  very  little,  operated;  and  that 
the  blisters  had  not  even  reddened 
the  skin.  Now  the  case  became 
more  serious ;  and  the  supposed 
vidim  of  death  began  to  triumph 
over  the  incredulity  of  the  Profes- 
sor, and  bis  friends.  Thus  circum- 
Haaced,  Dr.  H.  pa*ceived,  how 
deeply  and  destm^velv  that  men- 
tal spasm  must  have  a^ed  on  the 
body,  to  produce  a  degree  of  ia- 
seasibility  from  which  the  worst 
cOQsequeoces  might  be  apprdieod- 
cd.— AH  the  inquines  into  the  ori- 
gin of  this  singular  belief,  had  hi* 
therlo  beets  unsuccessful.  Now 
only,  he  .dtsdosedths  secret  to  one 
of  UsTn^KMtie  frieads;,  namely^  that 
onthe  pneceding  erening  be  had 
met  wittv^  white  figuioe  in  the  pas^ 
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sage,  whiA  nodded  tohimy  nnA, 
in  the  same  moment,  he  beard  a 
voice  exclaiming :  *'  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning, .  4hott  shalt  dte.**-^He 
contini^  to  settle  his  domestic  af* 
fairs;  nnde  his  will;  minutely  ap- 
pointed his  funeral ;  and  even  de« 
sired  his  friends  to  send  for  a  der* 
g^rman;  which  request,  howevfr, 
was  countera6ted.  N^ht  appear- . 
ed;  and  he  b^an  to  compute  the 
hours  he  had  to  live,  till  the  omi- 
nous next  morning:  his  anxieqr 
evidendy  increased  with  the  strik- 
ing of  every  clock  within  hearing. 
Dr.  H.  was  not  without,  apprehen- 
sion, when  he  recolleded  instances 
in  whidi  mere  imagination  had 
poduced  melancholy  eflfe^.  But, 
as  every  thing  depended  on  pro- 
crastinating, or  retarding  that  bouc 
in  which  the  event  was  pre- 
dt^d ;  and  on  appeaaing  the  tetii« 
pest  of  a  perturbed  imi^;Htatioa# 
t^  reason  had  again  obtamed  tb*. 
ascendancy,  he  resolved  upon  tho 
following  happy  expedient:  Hav- 
ii^  a  complaisant  patient,  who 
refused  not  to  take  the  remedies 
prescribed  for  him  (because  he 
seemed  conscious  of  the  superior 
agency  of  his  mind  over  that  of  the 
body).  Dr.  H.  had  recourse  to  /oii- 
danum,  combined  with  the  extraft 
of  hen-bane:  20  drops  of  the  for- 
mer, and  two  grains  of  the  latter, 
were  ^ven  to  the  youth,  with  such 
effe^,  that  he  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake 
till  eleven  o'dock  on  the  next 
morning.  Tims,  the  prognosti- 
cated fatal  hour  elapsed;  and  his 
friends  waiting  to  wdcome  the 
bashful  patient,  who  had  agreeably 
disappointed  them,^  turned  the 
whde  aifair  into  ridicule.  The 
&rst  question,  however,  afler  re- 
covering from  this  artifidal  sleepi^ 
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%as  the  Jioor  of  the  mofning  :  iMt, 
tNi  being  informed,  tb^t  his  pre- 
«^es  bad  not  been  rerified  by  ex* 
perience,  be  assared  the  compai^, 
that  all  these  transadions  appeared 
tobim  not  unlike  a  dream;  and 
fce  could  not  coaoeiTe  bow  be  had 
been  sabjed  to  sncfa  folly.  Since 
that  period,  he  has  enjoyed  a  per- 
it€t  Btate  of  health,  and  hag  been 
completely  cnred  of  his  fuicy. 
•  There  are,  nerertbeleas,  several 
instances  recorded,  in  which  per- 
sons bare  Irulv  predided  the  day 
and  hour  of  tneir  death.  In  the 
17th  century,  it  was  a  fashionable 
pradice  among  the  higher  classes, 
t6  apply  to  an  astrologer,  for  learn- 
ing the  a<*curate  duratiou  of  th^ir 
ivves.  Such  aberration  from  the 
htyman  mtelled,  could  be  ascribed 
only  to  an  absurd  or  defe^ye  sys- 
tem of  education;  when  youth 
were  not  taaght  to  discriminate  t>e- 
tween  natural  causes  and  effeds ; 
or,  when-  parents  granted  eveiy 
'tpceies  Of  indulgence,  which  alike 
excited  their  sensual  desires,  and 
pleased -a  wild,  disordered  imagi- 
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nation.-«-Jiftaoy,  indeed,  are  the 
gradations,  in  which  that  peculiar 
noorbid  sensation,  generaUy  termed 
irregular  fancy,  displays  itaelf  un- 
der different  forms,  even  in  mo- 
dern times^  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  numerous  phenomena  of 
nervous  disorders,  esped^ly  the  di* 
versified  symptoms  displayed  by 
hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  per- 
sons, doubtless  originate  chiefly 
from  the  same  source.  We  often 
smile  at  such  complaints  as  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  diseased 
mind,  but  certainly  not  with  jus-> 
tice.  In  short,  there  is  no  disor- 
der more  to  be  dreaded,  and  none 
has  a  more  solid  foundation,  than 
that  in  which  the  sensations  of  our 
material  nature,  and  the  ideas  of 
our  very  existence,  arein  a  manner 
unhinged :  nay,  it  is  incomparably 
more  easy  to  sustain  a  real  evil, 
than  to  be  tormented  by  an  imagi' 
nary  one,  the  force  and  extent  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Youth-wort.     See  Sumdsw 
the  Eoimd-leaved. 


Z  AFFRE,  is  the  oxyd  or  calx  of 
cobalt,  employed  for  imparting  a 
blue  colour  to  porcelain  and  pottery 
ware  :  it  is  prepared,  according  to 
Cronstkdt,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

When  the  cobalt  is  dug  out  of 
the  mine,  it  is  first  broken  into 
iniall  pieces,  and  all  heterogeneous 
matters  are  carefolly  separated.— 
The  mineral  is  then  submitted  to 
the  a6tion  of  stamping  mills,  in 
1^  hich  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 


der,  that  is  sihed  through  brtti 
wire  sieves.  Next,  die  lighter  par^ 
tides  are  carried  off  by  water,  and 
the  cobalt  is  put  into  a  reverberator/ 
furnace,  terminating  in  a  long  ho^ 
rizontal  gallery  5  Sirough  which 
the  arsenic,  usuadly  mixed  with  the 
mineral,  sublimes :  farther,  thd 
cobalt  is  frequently  sthrred  with 
long  iron  hooks  or  rakes,  till  it 
ceases  to  emit  any  fumes  }  when 
it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
grey  calx,  denominated  Zqffre. 

Cooaim 
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CoaAAexMe  qUaiidtie»  of  tbU 
exyd/are  manufaftared  from  the 
cobalt  dug  oat  of  the  miDCs  in  the 
Mendip-hilU,  and  also  in  Corn- 
wall; beside  which,  there  are  large 
supplies  .annually  imported  from 
Saxony  : — such  za^re>  however,  is 
seldom  pure ;  being  mixed  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  pulve- 
rized flints.    , 

The  blue  c£  zaffre  is  the  most 
permanent  of  the  diflerent  colours 
employed  in  glass-works  j  as  it  re- 
liits,  unchanged,  the  most  intense 
Jteat :  hence,  it  is  also  advantage- 
ously used  for  giving  various  shades 
of  blue  to  enamels,  and  to  the  cry- 
stal glasses  that  are  made  in  imi- 
tation of  I'ipis  lazuli,  turquoise, 
sapphire,  and  other  precious  stones. 

ZANTHOXYLON,  or,  more 
corredly,XANTHoxYLON,  Prick- 
ly Ybllow  Wood,  or  Yellow 
Hbrcules;  ia  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
and  other  tropical  countries,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  id  feet^ 
and  is  about  12  inches  in  diameter. 
This  straight  tree  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  conunon  ash :  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  covered  with  nume- 
rous prickles  -,  and  the  wood  is  of  a 
bright-yellow  cast 

The  wood  of  the  Xanthoxylon  is 
chit  fly  employed  for  tlie  heading  of 
hogsheads,  for  bedsteads,  and  nu- 
merous other  purposes :  it  also  pos- 
sesses remarkable  medicinal  vir- 
tues, which  render  it  peculiarly 
serviceable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.West  Indies. 

The  pulverized  bark  of  the  roots, 
when  sprinkled  on  Ulcers,  speedily 
and  era^ually  removes  these  dis- 
gusting sores.  The  fresh  juice,  ex- 
pressed from  the  roots,  anords  cer-r 
taio  relief  in  the  paipful  disease, 
termed  dry  belly-ache.  This  im- 
portant fa^  was  4i^9vered  in  th^ 
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West  IncKes,  by  ^(ratchjng  a  femalfl 
sla%'e,  whocolledcd  the  root  in  the 
woods,  and  gave  two  spoonfuls  of 
its  juice  to  a  negro,  suflering  under 
that  colic,  at  an  interval  of  two 
hours.  Suchrmedicine  occasioned 
a  profound,  but  eomposed,  sleep  of 
12  hours;  when  all  sense  of  pain, 
and  other  distressing  symptoms^ 
had  vanished :  the  cure  was  com- 
pleted, by  giving  an  infusion  of 
sMch  expressed  roots  iu  water,  by 
way  of  diet-drink. 

Farther,  the  juice  of  the  Prickly 
Yellow  Wood,  >yhen  preserved  in 
rum,  and  adnunistered  iu  ilQ«><« 
not  exceeding  a  wine-glassful,  has, 
efledually  removed  t|^e  most  ob- 
stinate epileptic  flts)  but  Dr.  He- 
NEY  has  not  mentioned  the  manuer 
in  which  this  preparation  K)^ght  to 
be  managed. 

ZEDOARY,  or  KcQmpferia,  L. 
a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  consisting 
of  two  species;  namely:  1.  The 
galanga.  Common  Galaugal,  or 
Long  Zedoary*;  which  has  lotig,. 
thick,  tuberous  roots,  and  produce^ 
sini^e  white  flowers,  with  purple 
bases ;  and,  2.  The  rotunda,  or 
llound  Zedoary,  has  thick,  round 
roots,  presenting  whitish  flowers, 
that  are  frequently  tinged  with 
green,  yellow,  red,  and  purple. 
Both  species  are  natives  of  Siam : 
they  may  be  rabed  in  hot-houses, 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  the  sprioe, 
and  planting  them  in  pots  of  rich, 
light  mould,  where  they  should  be 
copiously  watered  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  less  frequently  in  the 
winter. 

The  roots  of  the  Zedoary  are 
imported  in  oblong  pieces,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  finger;  or  ia 
round  masses,  generally  one  inch 
in  diameter ;  paying  a  duty  of  6|d, 
per  lb.  They  possess  an  agreeable 
fragrance. 
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fhigrancc,  but  a  bittensh  troiiHitic 
taste ;  bodi  of  which  may  he  im- 
plied to  water. 

The  Zedoary  is  a  wann  stoma- 
chic,  atid  has  been  reoommendM 
in  djsp^ptic  cases,  for  relieving  fU* 
tnleocy,  and  SnTigorating  the  ner* 
voQs  system.  Sueh  foot  may  be 
advantageously  used  by  artisans,  as 
an  excellent  yellow  colour:  and 
it  may  likewise  be  employed  in 
]Mdot2Dg  with  water-ccdours.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  prepared  tn  the 
fi>Uow!ng  manner :  Boil  1  ot,  of 
4he  root  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  the 
#uid  hare  sufficiently  imbibed  the 
colottrtng  nsatter,  for  communicat« 
ing  a  ydlow  tinge  to  paper :  it  is 
then  to  be  filtered  throtigh  a  linen 
doth.  The  decodioa  may  be  eva- 
porated or  dried  in  sheik;  al^er 
which,  it  may  again  be  diluted, 
and  will  easily  spread  with  the 
pencil. 

ZiNC,  or  Spilter,  is  a  semi* 
metal,  naturally  obtained  in  a  state 
«f  combination  with  different  mi- 
nerals, in  Enghmd,  Hungary,  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe  :  it  is  of  a 
whitish  cdour,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  lead,  though  it  does  not  so 
apecdily  tarnish. 

Zinc  mehs  a  short  time  before 
ignidon ;  but,  when  heated  to 
yedness  in  the  open  air,  it  is  liable 
lo  combustion,  and  bums  with  a 
dazzling  blaze;  so ^ that  a  loose 
white  oxyd  is  precipitated,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  d(  flowers 
tf^nc, 

Thia  crude  semi^metal  is  of  great 
utility  in  the  arts.  Combined  with 
ffoM,  in  equal  portions,  it  forms  a 
Sard,  white  compound,  tiiat  admits 
of  a  fine  polish,  and  may  be  ad- 
tantageously  manuia&ured  into  spe^ 
cvla,  for  optical  instruments. 

Zinc  and  dn,  melted  together, 
produce  a  kind  of  pewter ;  and^  as 
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the  luiRic^  spfesusiuofb  mnnmnnr^ 
while  it  is  much  harder,  and  lesv 
fusible  tkan  tin,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  ktter^ 
m  tinning  copper-vesaels. 

Soelter  and  copper  radily  uznte 
in  tne  fire ;  provided  the  condHis* 
tbn  of  the  former  be  carefully  pre- 
vented during  the  process :  in  tUs 
state,  it  forms  a  metal,  dtsthiguish* 
ed  by  the  general  name  of  yelhw 
copper )  but  whidi  is  (tivided  inter 
several  sorts,  according  to  the  re* 
spedive  proportions  contained  in 
the  alloy.-  Thus,  three  parts  of 
copper  and  one  of  zinc,  constititte 
Brass  ^ — ^7t  or  six  of  the  former, 
and  one  of  the  latter,  afford  Pincr^ 
BBCR..— Tombac  is  composed  of  s 
still  larger  proportion  or  copper  to 
that  of  zinc  :  It  is  of  a  deeper  red  ' 
dian  pinchbeck,  and  bears  the 
pame  of  its  inventor.  Pri»ce"$ 
jHfetal  cormsta  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  zinc  than  either  of  ^e  pre* 
ceding  compositions. — Simihr,  or 
Atcmkeim  gold^  resembles  pinch- 
beck :  it  is  mannfa^ured  into  spu- 
rious leaf-gold,  laces,  and  simyar 
shewy  artkles. 

Zinc  is  dissolved  in  all  acids  i' 
though  the  sulphuric  is  roost  fre* 
quently  employed^  and,  hi  the 
proportions  stated,  p.  275,  of  th» 
present  volume,  it  fcnrms  wMt^ 
Vitriol. 

An  useful  substitute  for  wkiit* 
iead,  in  painting  houses,  has  lately  • 
been  discovered  in  zinc,  by  M.  de 
MoRVEAU.  He  dire^s  this  mine- 
ral to  be  cakined  in  a  crucible, 
|ilaced  liorizontally  in  the  cavity 
QsuaHy  made  for  retorts,  in  rever* 
befat(Mry  furnaces.  Tbeofxyd  thttt 
obtained,  is  then  to  be  washed  in 
niraler,  with  a  view  toseparate  stteM 
particles  as  may  not  have  been  per* 
tedly  calcined;  and,  wheii  it  iaie* 
duc(>i  to  powder^  a  tniall  portion 
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fif  earth  of  altun>  or  dialk>  mast 
be  added;  in  order  to  give  it  a 
body.  When  this  pigment  b  to  be 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form 
the  powder  Into  a  heap,  leaving  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle,  into  which 
oil  roust  be  gradually  poured,  till  it 
be  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence  -, 
when  the  paint  should  be  laid  on, 
with  a  soft  brush.  The  whitest  dry- 
ing oil  must  be  procured,  sudi  as 
that  obtttned  from  poppies,  if  a 
white  paint  be  designed ;  because 
coloured  oil  imparts  a  tinge  that 
impairs  its  whiteness  ;  but,  if  a 
yellowish  or  other  shade  be  intend* 
cd,  any  drying  oil  will  answer  the 
purpose.— M.  Morvbau  observes, 
that  such  paint  is  perfedly  harm- 
less, emitting  no  hurtful  effluvia  ; 
and,  though  it  does  not  dry  so 
speedily  as  that  prepared  of  wliite- 
lead,  yet  it  is  not  only  more  whole- 
some, but  also  eventuaJly  cheaper; 
as  a  smaller  portion  of  zinc  will  be 
required. 

In  March,  1/9^  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Atkinson, 
for  his  invention  of  a  white  paint, 
|)repared  from  zinc,  which  may 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
white-lead.  He  direds  the  for- 
mer mioeral  to  be  first  submitted 
to  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  six 
hours }  in  order  tp  disperse  all  the 
terruginous  particles  which  it  may 
contain.  Next,  the  zinc  is  to  be 
reduced  to  powder,  by  the  adion 
of  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  one- 
eighth  part  of  pulverized  charcoal, 
by  weight ;  after  which  it  must  be 
remold  to  a  close,  or  muffled fut' 
nace,  provided  with  two  apertures, 
one  on  each  side,  "  and  (as  the 
patentee  expresses  himself),  dilated 
at  the  end  &om  the  furnace,  by  a 
distance  of  about  20  feet;*'  the 
other  end  joining  the  body  of  the 
furnace :  such  apertures  should  each 
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be  furnished  with  a  door  at  the  far- 
thest extremity,  and  which  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
man  to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of 
colleaing  the  colour.  Thus,  th6 
zinc  must  be  introduced  Into  the 
furnace,  through  the  top  or  upper 
part :  when  it  becomes  red  hot 
throughout,  a  lai^  dense,  white 
cloud,  with  a  bnght  blue  flame, 
will  pass  into  the  receptacles  or 
apertures  ifbovc-mentioned,  wher6 
it  will  cdled  in  the  form  of  a  pure, 
white  metallic  calx, 

Theoxyd  of  zinc  is  now  to  b^ 
diluted  with  water,  and  ground  at 
triturated  in  a  proper  mill :  frool 
this  machine  it  is  condndtcd,  by 
means  of  gutters  or  spouts  into  fine 
sieves,  whence  it  passes  into  se* 
veral  cisterns  full  of  water,  com« 
municating  with  each  other  by  si-^ 
milar  gutters;  so  that  the  finest 
particles  fioat  into  the  farthest  re- 
servoirs. After  stand'mg  about  24 
hours,  the  water  may  be  drawn  ofi; 
.  and  the  cdour  coUeded  into  pans^ 
receivers,  or  other  vessels,  capable 
of  bearing  heat,  in  which  they  are 
dried  ;  and  in  this  state,  the  paint 
will  be  ready  for  sale;  but  prcvi- 
ously  to  its  application,  it  ought  to 
be  properly  levigated. 

According  to  M.  RiNMAM,flfine 
green  colour  for  painters  mav  be 
procured  from  the  oxydes  of  co- 
balt and  zinc.  He  direds  any  por- 
tion of  cobalt-ore  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid  (auua  r»- 
oia),  and  to  be  mixed  with  half 
that  quantity  of  nitrat  of  zitv: :  a 
lixivium  of  pot-ash  is  then  to  be 
added  ;  and,  when  the  precipitate 
is  ignited  to  whiteness,  it  will  be 
.  fit  K>r  use. 

Beside  its  utility  in  the  arts,  xinc 
is  of  considerable  service  in  medi- 
cine.— Its  flowers  are  advantage- 
ously employed  as  an  antispasmodic, 
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pacticolarly  in  q>ileps7,  and  in  the 
acute  spasms  of  the  stomach,  to 
which  persons  of  delicate  constitu- 
tions are  subjed:  they  have  also 
l^een  given  with  success  in  some 
cases  of  dry  asthma.  The  dose  is 
frpm  one  to  two  graips,  taken  twice 
in  the  day,  and  gradually  increased 
\o  8  or  ,10  grains  j  but^  being  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  it  ought 
iicver  to  be  resorted  to,  without 
pedical  advice. 

For  an  account  of  the  affedions 
in  which  the  vitriol  of  xine  may  be 
pf  service,  the  reader  will  consult 
the  article  Vitriol. 
^  ZIZANY,  the  Wateh>  or  Zi- 
xania  aqtuUica,  L.  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  in 
wet  and  i;narshy  ^situations. — The 
root  of  this  vegetable  is  fibrous,  and 
strikes  forth  many  angular,  smooth 
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•talks  of  a  serpentine  form.  Tbc 
panicle  on  the  central  stalk  is  ge^ 
nerally  four  feet  long,  while  those 
on  the  others  never  exceed  twelve 
inches.  The  large,  oval,  yellowish, 
mealy  seed  attains  to  maturity  in 
September,  and  iias  the  agreeable 
taste  of  rice ;  on  which  account  it 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  Americaa 
Indians,  whacarefuUy  colled  and 
convert  it  into  Bread,  or  other 
culinary  dishes..  Hence  Linnaus 
recommends  its  dtdture  in  situa- 
tions abounding  with  reeds^  and 
producing  no  other  useful  plant. 
In  such  places,  we  are  persuaded^ 
many  and  important  advantage^ 
might  be  derived  from  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  zizany  into  marshy 
counties,  especially  those  of  Lin- 
coln, Cambridge,  &c. 


The  Domestic  Ekctclopjedia  being  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Alphabet,  various  motives  have  induced  the  Editor  to  ofier  an 
Appendbc,  or  Supplement,  with  a  view  to  render  this  DiSUoncay  of 
Faas  as  complete  as  the  extent  of  the  work,  and  diligent  i^esearch 
would  admit.  Among  these,  will  occur  numerous  articles  of  greater 
or  less  importance :  the  propriety  of  inserting  them,  however,  was  not 
«ufBciently  evident,  till  their  respedive  connexion  with  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  arrangement,  could  be  niore  clearly  ascertained.  Others 
again,  being  of  a  more  recent  date  >  than  the  commencement  of  this 
publication^  and  containing  many  new,  and  valuable  hints,  for  the  ad<» 
vancement  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,  the  Reader  will  probably 
meet  with  information,  alike  curious  and  useful. — In  consulting  the 
Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  therefore,  he  b  requested  to  avail  himself  of 
the  annexed  Supplement  ;  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tole* 
rahly  corred  idea  of  the  various  improvements  suggested  in  the  courseoC 
this  pradical  work. 
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AC  A 

ACACIA,  the  fhhst,  at RoM' 
nia  ps^udo-aeacia,  L.  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  and  the 
tiorthem  parts  of  Asia.  This  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  tree  flourishes 
best  in  sandy  soils,  mixed  with 
light  black  earth,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  brooks,  springs,  or  ri- 
vers; where  it  grows  with  un- 
commpn  rapidity.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  setting  the  seeds  j  and, 
when  it  Is  ohce  introduced,  nume- 
rous plants  may  be  obtained,  by 
cutting  its  roots  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

The  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of 
the  False  Acacia  are  eagerly  eaten 
by  cattle,  particularly  by  slieepj 
ahd  they  also  afford  a  wholesome 
Jbdder.  Being  very  hardy,  this 
tree  retains  its  verdure  during  tl.e 
severest  winters.  As  the  roots  ex- 
tend rapidly  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  shoot  up  numerous 
stickers,  the  Acacia  may  be  advan- 
tageously planted  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  for  consolidating  and  se- 
curing the  soil  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  current :  farther,  its 
itood  is  eminently  adapted  to  ship- 
building; and,  tnough  inferior  in 
point  of  durability  to  the  oak,  it  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  any  other 
timber  for  barges,  and  similar  ves- 
sels of  a  smMl  size. 

The  Bwect  and  succulent  roots  of 
the  False  Acacia  arc  well  calcu- 
lated for  fattemng  hogs  >  and  the 
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leguminous  seeds,  after  bdrig  di« 
vested  of  their  acrid  taste,  by  in- 
fusing them  in  different  waters/ 
and  afterwards  ground  int6  meal^ 
are  by  the  Tongiisian  Tartars  con- 
verted into  a  wholesome  bread  r 
these  seeds  are  also  eagerly  eatea 
by  poultry,  which  may  thus  be 
speedily  fattened. 

It  has  been  ascdrtained  by  expe^^ 
rinfients,  that  the  leavles  of  this  trec^' 
when  prepared  in  the  same  nianr 
ner  as  indigo,  may  with  great  ad- 
vantage be  substituted  for  that  ex- 
pensive dydog  drug.  The  follagCf 
of  the  smiler  variety  of  the  False* 
Acacia,  however,  is  reputed  to  be 
better  adapted  for  such  purpose :  its 
culture  corresponds  with  tliat above" 
stated ;  and  it  certainly  merits  id 
be  more  generally  cultivated  in  or-' 
namental  shrubberies,  where  11' 
thrives  rapidly,  and  produces  clc^ 
gant  odoriferous  yello\tr  flowerJ, 
which  abundantly  supply  bees  with 
honey. — ^The  seeds  of  both  varie-- 
ties  also  afford  a  large  proportion 
of  expressed  oil.— -It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  yellowish  wood  of 
these  trees,  though  hard  and  tough, 
is  very  brittle  while  the  plants  are 
young,  and  tfiej' ought,  therefore,  in 
ex])osed  situatidhs,  to  be  supported 
bv  stakes.  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable,' 
tnat  no  part  of  the  Acacia  is  sub-^ 
jeft  to  the  depredations  of  vermin 
or  irisefts,— Dr.  Mej>icu8,  a  pro- 
lific, though  esteemed  German  au- 
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tfaor,  has  published  several  volumes 
on  the  culture  aud  useful  proper- 
ties of  the  Acacia. 

ACIDS. — ^The  citric  acid  is  a 
concrete  juice  obtained  principally 
from  lemons :  it  has  also  been  dis- 
covered in  the  red  whortleberry, 
cranberry,  bird-cherry,  as  well  as 
in  the  fruits  of  the  woody  night- 
fhade,  and  the  dog-rose. 

In  order  to  div6st  this  acid  of  the 
gnpar- 
^uently 
led   by 
similar 
i,  then 
srwards 
lalk,  or 
II  effer- 
vescence cegse.    The  precipitate, 
fiarmed  by  this  process,  is  called 
citrate  of  lime,  aud,  being  inso- 
luble, it  must  be  separated  from 
the  liouor,  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter till  it  become  tasteless  and  pcr- 
fedly  white  :  next,  it  ought  to  be 
decomposed  in  a  gentle  heat,  by 
adding  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
tcid  diluted  with  six  parts  of  wa- 
tpf .     As  soon  as  the  mixture  be- 
comes cool,  it  should  be  iiltredj 
when  the  pure  citric  acid  will  be 
disengaged  from  the  sulphate  of 
fime.-— Suth  ^cid  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  a  cryst^lme  form,   by 
previously  filtering,  and  then  cva- 
*  to  the  consistence  of  a 
p„  which  concretes  on 
to  a  cold  temperature. 
uoNATELLi  lias  btcly 
a  new  method  of  pre- 
i  concentrating  the  acid 
He  direds  me  newly 
juice    V^    be    strained 
le  linen,  a  small  portion 
d  spirit  of  wine  to  be 
1  the  whole  to  be  dcpo- 
Bveral  days  in  d  bottle 
»ped:  thu$j  ^  coasidcra« 
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ble  mucilaginous  sediment  will  b# 
formed,  but  which  may  be  easily 
separated,  by  passing  the  liquor 
through  blouing  -  papeA  If  the 
quantity  of  spirit  employed  be  coo* 
siderable,  it  may  be  drawn  off  by 
distillation  in  a  glass  retort :  in  the 
contrary  pase,  the  juice  may  be 
exposed  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
temperature,  and  the  alkobolwill 
reacUl)  very 

dear  s  « 

The  grcc- 

able  le  ii^lf  4  ^ 

dram  i  add- 

iog  a  ug^, 

and  bi  pared 

by  rut  ce  on  : 

fresh  1  aitial 

oil  be  at>sorbecl. 

ACRE.— The  EugUsk  statute 
acre  comprises  160  square  poles, 
each  of  which  contains  16^  feet. 
The  same  measure  of  land,  in  Scot^ 
land,  is  regulated  by  the  Scotch  ell, 
which  is  37  2- lOths  English  inches: 
thus,  36  square  ells  make  I  fall  ^ 
40  fallsj  1  rood  \  and  4  roods  con- 
stitute an  acre ;  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  a  Scotch  to  an  English  acr^ 
is  nearly  at  that  of  5  to  4. — ^The 
acre,  employed  in  0ie  Principality 
of  Wales,  is  equivalent  to  2  £ng« 
liih  ones  >  and  the  Irish  acre  is 
equal  to  1  acre,  2  roods,  and  \^ 
perches  27-121  of  English  statute, 
measurement. 

AGRICULTURE. — Notwithr 
standing  the  fair  prospers  we  have 
stated  under  this  artiqle,  there  are 
numerous  obstacles  that  impede 
the  progress  of  that  inestimable  art, 
in  the  British  empire. — I.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  impediments,  is 
the  general  ignorance  that  still  pre- 
vails among  the  managers  of  laaded 
estates :  this  inconvenience^  we  are 
happy  to  observe,  may  gradually  be 
removed^  by  establishments  similar 
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to  that  propoied  bj  the  RfeV.  Mr. 
ClqsB}  an  accocmt  of  whose  pktt 
is  inserted  in  the  9th  vol.  of  tihe 
''  LeUers  and  Papers  tf  the  Batk 
and  JV9$i  tfEnglani  Society  .'^-^By 
tins  pcaise- worthy  institntioti,  young 
men  may^  fbr  a  small  prenuum,  be 
quaHfied  ta  undertake  farms  eidier 
on  ihek  own  accoant,  or  to  serve 
as  bailtir^  to  landed  proprietors  ^  for 
they  will  be  znstraded  in  the 
t»rindples  of  Agriculture,  especially 
those  of  the  Drill-husbandry,  and 
in  iBi  the  necessary  duties  of  a 
ferm,  relative  ,to  both  mral  and 
ecommiad  affairs.  2.  The  impo- 
licy of  continuing  to  grant  ill-r^u* 
kited  leases,  by  which  a  certain, 
and  generally  err^news,  rotation 
ofcropB  it  enforced  j  and  3.  The 
bnrthen  necessarily  occasioned  by 
the  present  system  of  Tithes.  Far- 
ther, eztennve  wastes  or  ooaMons 
adU  remain  to  be  cultivated  i  and 
the  system  of  i^cdtural  lq;iria- 
tion  and  poMce  it  so  miserably 
delete,  that  innumerable  pett^ 
tends  and  thefts  are  with  impmity 
committed  in  the  £elds  of  indus- 
trious ftrmers ;  because  the  trouble 
and.eKpence  of  pnosecoting  depre- 
daton,  are  too  great  to  be  borne  by 
peraons  who  earn  the&r  bread  by* 
konest  labour,  and  daily  exerUon. 
6udi  '^  shackles,"  Mr.MiBDLBToif 
energetical^  observes,  "  cramp 
and  paralyze  every  effort  which 
can  be  made  towasds  the  improve* 
fioent  of  tins  science ;  and,  so  long 
as  the  agriculture  pf  this  realm  is 
compeikd  to  endure  them,  any 
considerable  improvement  of  the 
aoil  is  utterly  impradicable.**-*— For 
a  more  detailed  account  of  these 
abuses,  with  appropriate  rcmediec^ 
we  refbr  the  reader  to  that  Gende- 
lean's  highly  interesting  '^  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex"  &c. 
Jf a  )798  ^  aodwtdcbwodmw&up 
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for  the  condd^radoD  of  die  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

AiR.^^In  a  late  volume  of  die 
'*  Atmales  de  Owmxt,*"  we  meet 
with  a  memoir  by  M.  Dbtbiix, 
on  the  meKis  of  purifying  infe^ti* 
ous  air;  and  which  is  extra^ed 
from  a  work  of,  M.  Outton  ns 
MoavBAtr,  who  made  aomefout 
expeorimentf  wid>  Afierent  matters^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  those  wldchr 
were  best  cdcolated  to  prevent  thd 
diffusion  of  contagions  atoms  m  the 
atmosphere.  As,  however,  we 
cannot  enter  into  an  analysia  of  hit 
experiments,  we  shall  bnefly  statd 
their  results.  According  to  thesQ 
commonvinegar,  possesses  the  pow* 
er  of  decomposing  oontSN^ons  par« 
tides;  butitddesnot  operate  in  a 
perceutible  manner,  unless  the  in« 
feded  substances  be  anally  im- 
mersed in  this  add,  or  be  such  as 
admit  of  bdng  \<^ashed  with  large 
portions  of  it.-^Radical  vinegar,  ot 
the  acetie  add^  produces  dFeas  suf* 
ficiently  rapk)  and  powerful ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  high  price,  it  cail 
4i^ldombe  employed  m  consider- 
able ^uantities.-^The  nitric  add  is 
wdl  caleulated  to  destroy  the  pu^- 
trid  effluvia ;  but,  as  it  cannot 
without  great  diiieuhy  be  divested  . 
of  nitrous  gas,  the  a^ion  of  which 
is  alwa3rs  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  those  who  respire  it,  M.  Moa^ 
viAU  remarks,  that  the  use  of  thia 
remedy  is  still  attended  with  great 
inconvenience.  He  is,  therdbre, 
of  opinion,  that  the  muriatic  acid 
affords  very  great  advantages  in 
dispdling  contagion,  by  the  un* 
common  expansibility  of  its  va- 
pours ;  which  rims  penetrate  cvcrjr 
part  of  the  substance  on  which  thb 
operation  may  be  perfbmoed.  Ne^. 
vertheless,  he  conceives  the  ox^ 
genated  muriatic  acid  to  be  supe- 
rior to  evorf  other  remedy^  botk 
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iMT  die  cderity  and  ftdlity  with 
which  it  if  difiosed,  and  tikewise 
for  the  certainbr  of  its  a&ioD;  in 
cdtiseqtience  or  which,  it  instantlf 
^trovt  aU  putrid  miatmatt,  that 
Biay  either  be  floating  in  tiie  air, 
or  be  fixed  upon  bodies. 
.  Ititacircamsunce  wellknown 
to  persons  conversant  with  chemis- 
tJ^,  that  wood,  during  combustion, 
jneids  one-sixUi  part  of  its  weight 
in  coal,  while  the  remaining  fiver 
nxtbs  of  smoke  (which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  inflammable 
.  airj^  are  usually  disnpated,  without 
being  subservient  to.anj  useful 
purpose.  Hence,  an  apparatus  has 
tstely  been  contrived  in  France,  by 
M.  Lbbon,  for  applying  sudi 
arooke  to  the  heating  and  illumi- 
Dating  of  rooms  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  denominated  a  Thermo-lamp, 
and  consists  of  a  box  or  vessel,  the 
•moke  rising  out  of  which,  afler 
being  freed  fix)m  all  vapours  and 
aoot,  is  conveyed  through  very 
a  mall  tubes,  that  are  concealed  in 
the  plaster  of  the  walls  or  ceiling. 
Such  Cubes  are  made  of  oiled  silk, 
but  the  orifice  is  composed  of  me- 
tal, to  prevent  the  silk  firom  burn- 
ing, when  the  gas  takes  fire  on 
coming  in  contaS  with  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  Thus,  the  flame  may 
be  conduced  in  a  moment  from 
one  apartmrat  into  another,  with- 
out depositing  either  ashes,  coals, 
pr  foot ;  so  that,  according  to  M. 
l«Bov's  as$ertion,  chimnies  be- 
come unnepessary.  He  farther 
jtates^  that  the  fire,  thus  produced, 
does  not  require  any  particular  care 
in  su[^x3rting  it,  while  it  possesses 
this  advantage,  that  the  pure  light 
may  be  made  to  rqiresent  flowers, 
fiestobns,  mother  ornamental  ob- 
jeds  I  or,  such  fire  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  emit  its  light  from 
fl^ive,  with  the  pui«it  lustre. 
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AtMOND.— Although  wehav^ 
dedined  to  give  a  particular  de« 
scription  of  the  Almond-tree,  yet 
as  It  is  friequently  cultivated  in 
shrubberies,  both  on  account  of  its 
beautifiil  flowers,  and  also  for  its 
fruit,  we  shall  h«re  add  an  outline 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  managed. 

AJmonds  are  propagated  by  Ivo^ 
cuLATioN,  or  budding  on  plum  or 
peach  stocks,  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  such  height  as  may 
correspond  to  that  of  the  stem  in- 
tended to  be  raised :  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years,  the  trees  may 
be  finally  planted  out.  If  the  soil 
be  dry,  this  operation  should  be 
perfonned  in  Odober,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay  ^  but,  in  case 
the  ground  be  wet,  the  proper  sea- 
aon  IS  the  month  of  February. 

When  the  young  trees  are  re» 
moved  from  the  nursery,  Mr. 
FoasTTH  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
should  never  be  cut,  or  pruned, 
"  tiU  the  new  shoots  b^in  to 
^' -break  f  and,  as  these  fre^nt- 
ly  perish  during  wcvexc  winters, 
that  succeed  wet  autumns,  when 
the  wood  is  not  well-ripened,  he 
dire6b  them  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
sound  wood ;  care  being  taken  to 
extirpate  with  the  knite  all  cross 
•hoots,  so  as  to  make  the  tree  open 
in  the  middle,  and  to  leave  the 
principal  shoots,  according  to  tbdr 
strength,  from  six  to  sixteen  inches 
long.  Those  parts,  which  are  af- 
fected with  the  Canker, must  also 
be  cut  out ;  and  such  excision 
ought  farther  to  be  extended  to  all 
decayed  wood. 

Almond-trees  being  very  deli- 
cate, it  will  be  advisa&e  to  place 
them  in  a  southern  asped,  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  either  among 
tall  flowering  shrubs,  or  to  thatch 
their  topa  with  ftm^  or  other  light 
covering^ 
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G0^erii^5  in  order  to  prcrent  the 
blossoms  from  being  killed  by  the 
frost,  daring  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary arid  Mar9h.  When  the 
fnut  is  set,  and  the  leaves  are  saf- 
fidently  long  to  cover  it,  such  shel- 
ter ought,  if  the  weather  be  warm, 
to  be  removed  toward  the  end  of 
April,  or  early  in  M^y  ;  by  which 
expedient  an  abundant  supplv  of 
ahnonds  may  joe  obtained  for  the 
dessert,  both  in  autumn  and  in  the 
•winter. 

The  fruit  of  the  almond-tree  is 
chiefly  valued  on  account  of  its 
kernels:  it  may  be  preserved  cither 
in  dry  hrkn,  or  in  sand;  but  it 
cu^t  previously  to  be  dried  on 
shelves  or  boards  in  an  open  situa- 
tion 5  as  it  is  otherwise  apt  to  be- 
come mouldy,  and  consequently 
the  kernels  will  be  unfit  for  use. 

ALOE.— According  to  M.  Fab- 
BRONi  (Annates  de  CMmie,  vol. 
^),  the  leaves  of  the  Socotrine 
Aloe  afford  a  beautiful  violet  co- 
lour, which  resists  the  ad^on  of 
oxygen,  adds,  and  alkalies.  He 
din^  the  juice  to  be  extra>fted 
fibm  the  fresh  leaves,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  air  t  thus,  the  liquid 
will  becooSs  gradually  red,  and  at 
length  be  converted  into  a  deep 
violet  purple,  which  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  dyeing  silk,  a  stuff  that 
readily  imbibes  the  colour  without 
the  aid  of  mordants. — ^M.  F.  ob- 
serves, that  suoh  juice  may  also  be 
itupissated  $  in  which  sta^e  it  forms 
a  beautiful  transparent  colour,  for 
painting  in  miniature. 

ALUM.— -Beside  the  methods 
of  detecting  alum  in  bread,  already 
stated,  there  is  a  chemical  process, 
that  consists  in  combining  a  little 
chalk  with  a  small  portion  of  aqua* 
fortis,  and  pouring  the  mixture  on 
water,  in  which  the  suspected  bread 
fcas  ^MPen  insmf rifld  for  fomi^  tiooe* 
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If  thefe  be  any  aluminous  acid,  its 
presence  will  become  evident,  by  a 
gypseous  or  chalky  mass  deposited  ' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel :  in  the 
contrary  case,  no  sediment  will  be 
formed. 

In  Oaober,  1794,  a  pitent  was 
granted  totheEarlof  DuwDONAiO, 
for  his  method  of  preparing  alum, 
vitriol  of  argiJ,  and  other  saline 
substances.  He  direds  aluminous^ 
vitriolic,  or  pyrituous  schist,  to  be 
mixed  with  sea- water,  or  with  so- 
lutions of  sea-salt,  kelp,  sandiver, 
soap-boilers  ashes,  or  any  saline 
matter,  containing  n\uriat  of  soda. 
.  The  liquor,  resSting  from  such 
mixture,  is  then  boiled  till  it  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  for  crys- 
tallization ;  af^er  which  it  is  mixed 
with  a  due  [proportion  of  alqm- 
schist,  day,  or  other  argillaceous 
ingredient.  The  materials  are  pext 
dried,  pulverized,  and  submitted 
totheafifionof  heat,  ti|l  the  mu- 
riatic add  be  expelled  :  the  resUlt 
of  these  various  processes,  is  alum. 
The  substance  remaining  may,  by 
repeated  washing  and  drying,  be 
used  as  a  pigment ;  and,  by  col« 
le^ng  the  muriatic  acid  in  proper 
vessels,  and  combining  it  wHh  vo- 
latile alkali.  Lord  D.  procures  sal 
ammoniac. — A  nwre  diffiise  ac» 
count  of  his  inventions,  is  inserted 
in  the  4th  volume  of  the  '*  Heper" 
tory  of  Arts,**  &c. 

AMB£R..^A  method  of  making 
wrt\fictal  amber  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Hbrmbstabdt, 
of  BerKn.  He  placed  redified  pe* 
^voleum,  about  bne  line  in  thick- 
ness, on  Water,  in  a  chi)ia  saucer^^ 
which  was  exposed  to  the  riys  of 
the  sun,  for  several  months,  bo* 
ocath  a  glass-bel),  containing  oxy- 
gen. At  length,  the  petroleum  had 
absorbed  the  oxygen,  and  sunk  a 
]|ittlp  beneath  tbeiUf^ce:  the  glass 
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wpi  rasGved ;  whsn,  after  pour* 
^ingoff*  the  water,  and  evsqporating 
by  a  gentle  heat,  that  part  of  the 
petroleum  which  retained  its  flui- 
dity, the  condensed  residuum  was 
found  to  possess  all  the  properties 
cfavUfir.  Such  mode  of  preparing 
that  valui^>le  bitumen,  however, 
would  be  too  tedious  to  be  gene- 
nlly  adopted ;  but  Prof.  H.  from 
this  ii^renious  experiment,  justly 
infisrs,  that  amber  oridnates  from 
p^oleum,  oxygenated  and  inspfs- 
aated  by  its  contad  with  the  at- 
mosphere, under  the  a^onof  the 
sun. 

ANCHOVY,  or  Ckipea  encra- 
ticoius,  L.  a  small  fish  of  the  her- 
ring-kind, taken  in  immense  quan  • 
tities  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  whence  they  are  im- 
ported into  Britain,  in  a  pickled 
state.  They  are  in  general  from  3 
to  4  inches  in  length,  have  a  pointed 
bead,  a  wide  mouth  destitute  of 
teeth,  and  the  gums  are  uncom- 
monly rough. — According  to  Col- 
xii^s,  these  diminutive  fish  are, 
likewise,  found  in  abundance,  on 
the  Western  Coasts  of  Ei^land  and 
Wales. 

The  fishing  for  anchovies  is  prin- 
capally  carried  on  during  the  night; 
when,  a  light  being  affixed  to  the 
stem  of  a  small  vessel,  the  ancho- 
vies are  thus  attraded,  and  caught 
in  nets.  It  is,  however,  asseited 
that  they  are  neither  so  good,  firm, 
nor  so  proper  for  ^ckling,  as  tb^^ 
taken  without  thb  jiratagem.  Af- 
ter having  secured  these  delicate 
&b,  their  heads  ^re  cut  off-,  the 
intestines  eztraded;  and  the  bodies 
malted,  and  dqposited  in  barrels'. 

In  the  chdcepf  anchovies,  such 
stare  small,  cound-backed,  £resh 
pckled,  white  on  the  outside,  and 
red  within,  deserve  to  be  prefored  -, 
becfMu^  tl^  ^^  Sat,  Qi  ]fli|e 
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foras,  arefirei|aaitlv^spiiiioiii^art, 
called  jar(iMtai.  Independently  of 
these  qualities,  the  pickle  should 
possess  a  fine  taste  and  flavour. 

Anchovies  are  variously  pre*  - 
pared:  after  honing  them,  and 
taking  ofif  the  tails  and  fins,  they  - 
may  either  be  eaten  with  oil  and 
vinegar;  or,  by  mincing  them  with 
pepper,  &c.  be  formed  into  saooe 
for  other  fish.  They  are  likewise 
packed  in  small  earthen  vessels, 
closdy  covered,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air :  by  this  simple  precautioD^ 
their  flavour  may,  for  a  long  time, 
be  preserved.  But  the  most  eflec-  • 
tual  method  of  keeping  these  fish  in 
a  concentrated  state,  is  that  of  re- 
ducing the  fleshy  part  to  a  tad 
pulp,  c^  the  consistence  of  butter  •( 
and,  Hfter  adding  pepper  or  other 
spices,  the  extraB  of  anchopie» 
tnus  prepared,  thould  be  pat  in. 
gallipots,  fint  covered  with  s 
round  piece  of  fine  writing-paper, 
or  hog*s  bladder  $  and  then  mdted 
beef  suet  in  a  lukewarm  slate,  must 
be  poured  over  the  whole,  so  as  to 
leave  about  half  an  inch  ^»ce  be- 
tween this  air-tight  covering  and 
the  top  of  the  vessel,  which  is 
again  secured  with  strong  paper. 

ANOTTA,  is  an  ekgant  red 
colouring  substance,  prepared  from 
the  pellicles,  or  pulp,  which  sur- 
round the  seeds  of  the  Arnotts 
Tree,  or  Bixa,  L.  a  native  of  Sou^tb 
Ajnerica. 

•According  to  Labat,  the  Indians 
prepare  sn  anotta  far  superior  to 
that  imported  into  Britain  :  it  is  of 
a  bright,  glossy,  red  colour,  little  in- 
ferior to  Cabmike.  'For  this  pur« 
pose,  instead  of  steeping  and  fer- 
menting the  seeds  in  water,  they 
rub  them  with  the  hands,  previ- 
ously Immersed  in  oil,  till  the  pel- 
licles are  separated,  and  ledoced 
ta  a  dear  pastes  which  is  then. 
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tcH^tff  ^4h  a  knife,  and  ex- 
posed on  a  clean  leaf  in  t^e  shade^ 
where  it  is  gradually  dried. 

AnoUapays,  on  importation,  a 
duty  of  i;d.  perlb.—It  is  diiefly 
used  for  imparting  to  wool  or  silk  a 
deep,  though  not  permanent,  orange 
hue.  Considerable  quantities  of 
this  d3reing  drug  are  likewise  em- 
plcnred  in  the  colouringof  Chbbsb  ; 
and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  var« 
nishe^  for  communicadi^  an 
orai^  shade  to  the  simple  yel« 
Idws. 

From  the  wax  or  pulp,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  the  arnotto-tree  are  in- 
closed, the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
prepare  a  cool,  agreeably  rich  cor- 
diat  which  they  mix  with  their 
chocolate,  for  improving  ita  fla- 
vour, and  heightening  its  cokmr. 
The  roots  possess  nearly  similar 
properties,  but  operate  more  pow- 
erfully by  the  urinary  passages:-— 
they  are  employed  by  the  natires 
ia  broths,  and  answer  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  pulp,  though  in  a 
.weaker  degree. 

ANT.— A  new  method  of  exter- 
minating these  inseds,  is  recom- 
mended by.JVfr.  For  stth;  with  a 
view  to  prevent  them  from  tra- 
versing walls,  and  injuring  fruit. 
He  diieds  a  hde  to  be  drilled  in 
the  ground,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
wooden  stake,  or  with  an  iron 
crow,  close  to  the  side  of  the  wall, 
imd  at  such  depth  as  the  soil  will 
permit  In  consequence  of  the 
earth  being  stirred,  liie  inserts  will- 
be  induced  to  move  about:  the 
skies  of  the  hole  are  then  to  be 
made  smooth,  so  that  the  ants,  on 
approaching  the  edge  of  the  orifice, 
may  fall  in,  and  be  unable  to 
dimb  upwards.  When  a  consi- 
derable number  is  cdleded  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  Mr.  For- 
rftn  direda  water  to  be  fouafed 
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on  them ;  and  thus  thousands  majr 
be  drowned.  Sindlar  holes  must 
be  prepared  for  their  reception,  ac« 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  wall; 
and  the  royal  gardener  jremariu^ 
that  great  numbers  ipay  likewise 
be  kUled,  by  strewing  a  mixture  of 
quicklime  and  soot,  along  such 
places  as  are  much  frequented  b/ 
ants:  they  may  farther  be  banished 
fraoi  trees,  by  scatterii^  a  little 
pulverized  Stavss-acrb  on  the 
ground,  around  their  stems }  but^ 
where  it  is  pradicable,  to  open  the 
nests  of  these  insets,  he  direds  e 
piece^f  quick-lime  to  be  thrown 
in,  and  over  it,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  for  slacking  it;  whem 
the  heat,  together  with  the  suflb- 
cative  air  thus  evolved,  will  oer- 
tainly  destroy  them.  The  burning 
effe^of  thelimewiil  be  still  greater, 
by  substituting  a  mixturo  of  soap* 
suds  and  urine  for  water. 
.  ANTIMONY.— An  improve 
n^nt  in  the  preparatMU  of  the  anti* 
monial  powder,  which  b  substi- 
tuted in  regular  phannacy«  for  Dr^ 
Jambs*s  Fbvbr  -  F0WDBR8,  has 
lately  been  proposed  to  the  Royal 
Society,  by  Mr.  ChbhbVjx.  He 
dire^s  equal  parts  of  phosphat  oC 
lime,  and  pulverized  algarotb,  te 
be  dissolved  'in  the  smallest  possi* 
ble  quantity  of  muriatic  add:  some 
caustic  ammonia  must  then  be 
mixed  with  distilled  water,  and  the 
muriatic  solution  dropped  gradn** 
ally  into  the  mixture:  the  result  of 
such  combinaltion  will  be  a  copiooi 
white  precipitate^  which,  by  was1i» 
ing  and  drying  it,  is  rendered  fit 
for  use.— This  medicine,  Mr.  C; 
remarks,  has  already  been  admi* 
nistered  by  some  emiaent  pradi* 
tioners  ;  and,  accoidii^  to  his  ao« 
count,  it  possesses  the  valuable  pre* 
perties  of  the  antimonial  powder^ 
thougt^in  aksaaoBOBalRrtod  lantii 
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06  that  the  former  mty  be  cxJii^ 
Wtod  in  doses  of  less  than  •  eight 
gratn5,  withoat  exciting  vomiting. 
^  AfCnSPASMODieS  are  those 
iBedtcines>  which  are  calculated 
to  relieve  persons  afflided  with 
cramps,  spasms,  or  convulsions  : 
SQch  are  opium,  Peruvian  balsam, 
and  the  essential  oik  pf  different 
Tcgetablcs.  The  most  speedy  an- 
tispasmodic, withrespedtoitsim- 
fnediaie  effe63,  is  doubdess  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  ;  but  the  Peru- 
Yian  balsam  produces  more  per- 
manent benefit,  and  has  frequendy 
been  of  eminent  service,  after 
opium  had  failed  to  afford  any  re- 
lief. 

Essential  oils  ad  principally  on 
some  particular  part,  rather  than 
OD  the  system  m  general  i  and 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  so- 
porific effeds.  But,  beside  these 
internal  medicines,  there  are  some 
wlncb  instantly  remove  spasnoodic 
contraAions  by  contad  ;  for  in- 
stance, cream,  oil  of  almonds,  and 
asses^-milk  J  while  sulphur,  sal 
acnrooniac,  nitre,  &c.  mitigate 
these  painful'  complaints,  by  di- 
minishing heat.  Where,  however, 
ipasms  originate  from  'inanition, 
and  a  defed  of  vital  heat,  the  best 
antispasmodics  are,  valerian,  muskj 
and  castor  5  because  tlie&e  medi- 
cines tend  to  restore  the  animal 
spirits,  add  at  the  same  time  ope- 
'  rate  as  corroborants. 

ARCHIIECIURE.— To  the 
list  of  publications  on  this  subject, 
alreadv  enumerated,  we  may  add 
Mr.  Taylor's  Colledlion  of  •'  £5- 
says  on  Gothic  yircfuteSure,'*  (8vo. 
pp.  149,  1800)  3  which  are  writ- 
ten by  the  most  ^Ir  adepts  in  this 
brahdi  of  science,  and  are  illus- 
trated with  elegant  engravings, 

ARITHMETIC.— Beside    the 
ekmcaitaiy  worki  ^onerly  stated. 
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the  following  will  be  found  peeti* 
harly  serviceable,  both  to  masters 
and  pupils,  namely,  Mr. Charles 
Vvsfe's  "  Tutor's  Guide;'  12rao. ; 
— hh  '*  Key  to  the  Tutors  Guide;* 
12mo.— Mr.  E wing's  •'  Institutes 
qf Arithmetic  I* — Mr.MoLiWEUx's 
*'  Question  Book,  or  PraBical  In* 
trodtiSiion  to  Arithmetic;"  12mo. : 
—his  "  Scholars*  Question  Book;\ 
also  in  12mo. ; — ^Mr.  Bonwycas- 
TLB's  "  IfUroduSUon  to  Arithme^ 
tic;*  8vo. ;  —  and,  lastly,  Mr. 
Keith's  *'  Complete  PraBicai 
Arithmetician;*  &c.  I2mo.  2de^t. 

ART.— Those  of  our  readers, 
who  wish  to  ttjce  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress 6f  the  arts  of  architcfture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  in  this 
country,  will  meet  with  ample  in- 
formation, ilhistrated  with  appro- 
priate rules,  in  Mr.  Dallaway's 
«  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  £ag- 
letnd;*  &c.  8vo.  pp.526,  1800 5 
a  work  which  forms  an  uaefol  and 
amusing  introdu6tion  to  the  study 
of  the  arts. 

ASPARAGUS— In  the  I3th 
vol.  of  the  *^  Repertory  of  Arts;* 
&c.  a  new  method  of  rendering 
asparagus  moreprodudtive,  is  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Richako 
Weston  }  who  observers,  that  the 
male  plants  yield  a  greater  number 
of  shoots  than  the  female  ones  j 
though  the  former  are  of  an  inferior 
size.  He  consequently  advises 
males  only  to  be  seleded  for  the 
formation  of  beds ;  and,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  they  should  not  be  plant- 
ed from  the  seed-bed,  till  they  have 
flowered.  After  having  grown  1% 
months,  Mr.  W.  directs  them  to 
be  removed  into  beds,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  inches  from  each  otbet, 
where  they  ought  to  remain  ano- 
ther year,  in  which  tliey  genenill/ 
flower ;  a  small  stick  must  then  be 
dnven  into  thi&gGcmnd^  contiguous 
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tteach  <}f  ^  male  plants,  in  order  , 
to  separate  them  from  the  females^ 
the  latter  of  which  are  then  to  be 
polled  up. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  espe- 
dallj  if  the  weather  be  wet,  the 
stalks  of  the  asparagus  should  be 
cat  down,  the  beds  be  forked  up, 
and  raked  smooth.  In  ease  the 
•eason  be  dry,  Mr.  Weston  irri- 
gates the  beds  with  the  drainings 
of  a  dung-hill;  leaving  them  some- 
what hollow  in  the  centre,  for  the 
better  retention  oi  the  water  or 
rain.  In  the  course  of  12  or  14 
days,  the  asparagus  begins  to  ap- 
pear ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  -^wy 
4iy,  the  watering  ought  to  be  re- 
peated once,  or  twite,  every  week. 
— t^By  such  method,  he  observes,  a 
constant  supply  of  this  vegetable 
may  be  obtained,  till  the  month  of 
September,  when  hot-beds  ^U 
beamie  necessary  i  so  that^  by 
making  five  or  six  of  the  latter^ 
during  the  winter,  a  r^;nlar  suc- 
cession may  be  procured^  throi^h- 
cot  the  year. 

ASS.— This  useffal  animal  is 
chieHy  employed  for  drawing  huck- 
aters'  carts,  and  similar  burthens  ; 
but  it  appears  from  an  experiment, 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Eobemont, 
and  recorded  in  the  37th  vol.  of 
**  Annals  of  Agriculture,**  that 
asses  may  be  advantageously  put 
in  harness,  for  the  draught  of  wag- 
|[ons.    iiis  Lordship,  early  in  the 
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year  1900,  formed  a  team,  con- 
sisting of  six  of  these  male  am- 
mals  ;  and  during  the  term  6f  nine 
months,  he  found  them  of  great 
service.  The  creatuTts  brought 
one  chaldron  and  a  quarter  of  cods 
twice  a  day,  in  a  waggon,  from 
the  cannl  to  his  house  at  Pet  worth: 
they  were  gentle,  and  docile; 
during  the  winter  they  had  no  oats, 
subsisting  wholly  on  furze,  hoHy^ 
and  the  bands  of  the  trusses  of  hsf 
consumed  by  horses.  As,  ther»* 
fore,  asses  areveiy  h^y>  andms^ 
be  kept  at  a  trimng  expence,  we 
rcconmiend  this  experiment  to  the 
attention  of  our  country  readers, 
and  readily  subscribe  to  tne  opinion 
of  Mr.  Young,  that  **  they  wiD 
be  found  by  far  the  cheapest  team 
that  can  be  used." 

ASTRONOMY.— In  addition 
to  the  later  elementary  books  a]« 
ready  mentioned  in  this  article,  we 
recommend  the  two  following,  as 
being  well  calculated  to  give  youth 
.  an  idea  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and 
their  revolutions,  namely,  Mr, 
F£S6USo)9*8  "  YouTig  GentlenuuCs 
and  Ladtfs  Astronomy  famiUarly 
explained,**  in  10  Dialogues,  6vo. 
lyGS}  and  Mr.  Bonnycastls*! 
'*  Introdudion  to  Astronomy,**  8va, 
1786:  this  work  is  written  in  a 
series  of  Letters,  in  whidi  the 
most  intenesting  parts  of  the  sdenoe 
of  Astronomy  are  unfolded,  and 
illustrated  with  engravings* 
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BARK.— Dr.  Daxwik  consi-  of  which  he  concdvei  it  to  consti- 
ders  the  bark  of  the  trunks  of  trees  tute  a  part  5  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
to  be  sinular  to  that  of  their  roots,    of  an  uudrtextare  of  the  vessels, 
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that  descend  Jrem  the  ptame  joi 

each  individual  ba4  to  its  radicle^ 
and  form  Its  Cauobx.  The  root« 
bark,  hewevcr,  is  proridcd  with 
lymphatics,  for  the  absorption  of 
water  and  nutritions  juices  from 
the  earth«  and  is  covered  wUh,  a 
moister  cuticle ;  while  that  at  the 
item  has  similar  vessels  for  absorb- , 
xiig  humidity  from  the  air>  and  is 
furnished  with  a  drier  cuticle. 

'  Beside  the  purposes  to  which  the 
bark  of  trees  may  be  appHed,  and 
vjbich  have  already  been  enumerat- 
ed, there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
lity  of  mucilaginous  or  nutntioaa. 
matter  contained  in  the  inner  rind, 
or  bark  of  the  holly»  elm,  and  also 
(according  to  Dr.  I).*s  oonjedore), 
is  that,  ci  the  hawthorn,  goose- 
berry, furze,  or  other  trees  armed 
with  prickles,  for  preventing  the 
depredations  of  animals.  This 
mucilage,  he  concdvesi  may  be 
Dsed  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  food, 
either  for  man  or  for  cattle,  or  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  fermenta- 
tion. He  remarks,  that  the  inner 
bark  of  elm- trees,  when  stripped 
otf  in  the  spring,  and  boiled  in 
water,  may  doubtless  be  converted 
into  a  palatal U  small-beer,  with 
the  addition  of  yeast 

The  quantity  of  bark  on  a  tree 
may  be  increased  by  pinching  off 
the  fiower-BUDs,  as  soon  as  they 
appear ; .  but,  if  the  former  be 
wounded  by  any  accident,  the 
edges  of  the  dead  rind  ought  to  be 
earefnll^  cut  off,  without  injuring 
the  living  bark ;  and  a  mixture  <^ 
^hite  lead  and  b(»)ed  oil  (see  vol. 
1.  p.  432)  be  applied,  to  preserve 
the  wounded  parts  from  air,'  mois- 
ture, and  inseds.^-The  following 
method  of  cure,  which  is  stated  to 
have  ^ecn  sucoessfnlly  pradised 
where  the  Bark  of  a  tree  had  re- 
cently been  forn  ofi>  we  givec» 
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tbemtfaorityofDr.DAliWiv.  Hk 
consists  ump\y  in  again  fJusteoiDg 
the  same  piece  of  bark,  or  ia  tying 
down  another  (nece  frcmi  a  tree,  be* 
longing  to  the  lame  species^.tbe 
edges  of  the  wound  aad  bark  bebg 
carefiiUv  adjusted ;  in  consequeoce 
ofwhid>,  the  whole  wiH  comlMiie 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  vessel 
of  a  Bcyon  unite  with  diose  of  the* 
bark  bebn^^g  to  the  engrafted 
stock. 

A  patent  was  ktely  granted  to 
Mr.  WniTBT,  for  his  improired 
mill,  calculated  to  grind  bark  for 
the  use  of  tanners,  Itbpecformed 
by  a  number  of  catling  wheels^ 
that  are  fixed  upon  axles,  and  cbcp 
the  bark  -to  (neces  ;  which  thett 
fall  through  an  eye,  and  pass  ba* 
tween  two  |arge  cast-iron  pktes» 
with  grooveit  or  furrows  that  ara 
cat  either  hdkw,  or  are  bereUed 
square.  The  lower  pbte  is  made 
to  nxwe  in  a  ciredar  diredion, 
with  a  view  to  £[»iitate  the  en* 
tranceof  the  bark  into  the  eye— 
These  plates  are  set  in  mo^n  t^ 
the  nusdmnism  OHnniooly  em- 
ployed in  mills. 

This  machinery,  when  moved 
by  a  horse,  grinds  3  cwt.  of  baric, 
in  one  hour  -,  b^  as  the  plates 
which  constitute  the  chief  inven- 
tion in  this  mill,  may  be  made  of 
any  circumference,  accordingto  the 
power  by  which  they  are  iropdled, 
the  quantity  ground  in  a  certain- 
time,  will  vary  in  proportion  to 
their  size.— The  advantages  stated 
to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Whitby's 
contrivance  are,  a  saving  of  the 
bark,  and  greater  expedition  in  the 
process  of  tanning:  for  the  rind 
thcs  reduced,  without  being  pul- 
verized, spends  more  rapidly  and 
completely  in  the  pits,  than  that 
prepared  in  mills  d  the  common 
construQion. 

Fdteata 
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•  .f^ktootf  were  alto  panted,  in- 
February,  1801,  to  Mr.  James 
Wbldon,  in  coosequence  of  his 
improvetneots  oa  a  bark-mtU,  for 
^hichhe  obCainod  a  privilege  in 
1799'y^^nd,  in  May,  I8QI,  to 
Mr.  THOMAa  Bagvall,  for  a  mill 
designed  to  chop,  grind,  riddle, 
^d  pound  bark,  Sec.  The  inqoisi- 
tire  reader  will  consult  the  I5th 
^Inrneof  the  *'  Repertory  qf  Arts,'* 
^c.  where  specifications  are  insert- 
^,  and  ilkistrated  with  engravings. 
.  BA8£-ROCK£T,  Eockbt 
YatLOW-wEBD,  or  Wild  Mig- 
NONBTTB,  Reseda  luUa,  L.  is  an 
'  ifidigeaous  plant,  growing  in  mA- 
dows,  pastures,  and  corn-fields, 
chiefiy  in  a  calcareous  soil;  though 
it  is  sometimes  found  on  walls  ; 
where  its  pale-ydlow  flowers  ap- 
pear fcom  July  to  August, — ^Tbis 
Bcgleded  v^etable  may  be  eaten 
in  the  same  manner  as  Kalb  \  and 
St  was  formerly  reputed  to  possess 
anodyne  properties. 

BATH  (Earthj,  is  a  modem 
contrivance,  which  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  a  late  notorious 
empiric:  it  consists  of  a  cavity  dug 
in  the  ground,  into  which  patients 
descend  as  far  as  the  chin,  while 
the  interstices  are  expeditiously 
filled  up  with  fresh  mould,  so  that 
the  soil  may  come  in  cental  with 
dvery  part  of  the  body. 

Eartk'Baihs  are  often  employed 
Wy  the  Spaniards,  in  cases  oi  hedic 
lever,  and  pulmonary  consump* 
lion :  J8i  fisw  years  since,  they  be- 
came fiishionable  in  London,  as 
wpU  as  at  Bath ;  but,  having  ofien 
been  misapplied  by  fanciful  and 
ignorant  persons,  they  were  soon 
relinquished,  and  have  now  fallen 
into  disrepute.— ^Such  baths,  how* 
ever,  hav«  occasionally  proved  very 
f  fikacious  in  the  sea-scurvy  -,  and, 
if  judiciously  managed^  under  me* 
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dical  saperintBndince,  they  masf  be 
of  esseotial  service  in  cases  of  inci-^ 
pienc  phthisis.  * 

BEAM,  in  arckltedure/  is  tlM 
largest  piece.of  timber  emfAoyed  ia 
the  ere^on  of  edifices  :  it  is  laid 
across  wails,  and  serves  to  support 
the  principal  rafters,  which  are 
framed  into  it. 

The  proportions  of  beams  vvcf 
according  to  their  length  -,  and  ta^ 
prevent  accidents  that  might  hap« 
pen  from  their  breaking,  tlu-ough 
frauds  in  building  houses,  they  must 
be  fixed,  in  the  metropolis  and  iU 
vicinity,  by  statute,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — ^A  beam  15  feet  in 
length  ought  to  be  7  inches  on  one- 
side  of  its  square,  and  5  on  the 
other  J  if  it  be  ID  feet  long,  one. 
side  must  be  8  inches,  and  the 
other  6*y  increasing  progressively^ 
according  to  its  length.  In  the 
country,  however,  beams,  are  in 
general  made  comparatively  strong- 
er, especially  in  places  where  tim- 
ber can  be  purchased  at  a  naore 
reasonable  price. 

BEE. — For  treating  the  stings  of 
these  inseds,  we  are  informed  by 
an  obliging  correspondent,  that 
*'  common  salt  is  a  certain  and 
almost  instantaneous  cure.'*  If 
the  sting  be  internal,  the  salt  must 
be  swallowed :  in  the  contrary 
case,  the  skin  should  be  previously 
mobtened,  m  order  that  it  m^y 
more  easily  absorb  the  saline  mat- 
ter. 

BEET.— An  important  discovery 
iNtt  lately  been  announced  by  Prof. 
ScBBKBft,  of  Vienna,  and  whid) 
promises  to  be  of  great  service  in 
domestic  economy,  especially  when 
barley  Is  scarce.  He  found  from 
experiments,  that  beet-roots  afibri 
an  excellent  substitute  for  l/t^ht^ 
if  they  be  deprived  of  the  greatev 
part  of  their  juice  by  pressure,  tfaea 
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4tkd,  and  treated  m  the  time  man- 
ner a»  grain  intended  to  be  used 
Ibr  that  purpose.  The  beer  thus 
brewed  was  found  tot>eperfe^y 
wholesome  and  palatable;  being 
fittle  inferior  to  that  prepared  from 
malt.  Besides,  the  juice  obtained 
Ifom  these  excellent  roots,  may  be 
advantageously  converted  into  8u« 
«AB.  See  p.  l6lt  of  the  present 
^Polinnc. 

BILL,  in  commerce  (vol.  i.  p. 
3157)  .—Under  this  article,  we  have 
omitted  to  state,  that,  if  the  sum 
imoant  to  forty  shilBngs,  and  do 
not  excGod  51.  5s.  a  stamp-doty  of 
4d.  only  is  repaired  for  such  bills, 
«rnotes  of  hand. 

BIRCH-TRKE  (vol.  i.  p.260). 
-^Lbonakdi  remarks,  in  the  2d 
votume  of  his  "  Natural  History," 
p^629.  Germ,  edit  that  the  flower 
catkins  of  this  tree,  when  boiled  in 
watdr,  afford  a  good  sabstitute  ibr 
Soap. 

Beside  the  utility  of  the  sap  or 
jiMce  of  the  birch-tree,  in  affording 
ft  delicious  wine,  it  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Hkb  M  BsTA  BDT,  that 
sugar  may  be  obtained  by  inspissat- 
ing the  juice  of  tlie  variety,  called 
Black  Birch.  Such  sugar,  how- 
ever,  is  not  only  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, but  less  in  quantity,  tifui  that 
prepared  fn»n  the  Sugar- maplb. 

BIRD.— -Although  ^me  kinds 
of  the  feathered  tribe  'are  of  emi- 
nent service  to  agriculturists  and 
gardeners,  by  devouring  innumer- 
able inseds,  yet  as  great  injury  is 
committed,  espedally  by  crows,  we 
ahftU  here  bri^y  state  a  few  expe- 
diems  that  have  been  lately  recom- 
mended.— In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, farmers  employ*  children  to 
drive  away  such  depredators  by 
shouting :  in  others,  the  £ring  oif 
serpents  from  guns,  among  flocks 
of  cxows,  has  likewise  t>eent(mod 
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▼erf  eflkadoosf    but  tbe  mot/t 
shnple  and  least  expensive  coniri^^ 
vanccH,  are  rattles,  similar  to  those' 
employed  by  the  watchmen  of  the 
metropolis,  whidi  may  be  set  iit 
motion  by  chiklren :— meir  terrific 
noise  will  efledually  disperse  pre- 
datory  birds  of  every  description. 

BITTERN,  or  jlrdea  siellark, 
L.  t  sohtary  British  bird,  inhabit- 
ing diiefly  the  fen-oonntries:  it 
has  a  smooth  headi  and  the  phuti* 
age,  in  genera],  isofapale-veDow; 
spotted  and  barred  with  black.— « 
This  bird  may  be  disttngoished 
from  the  whole  feathered  tittie,  hf 
the  dismal  hollow  note  it  utterf* 
wfaileskulkin^  among  the  reeds  and 
sedge  I  which  noise  may  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

Bitterns  conttrud  thdr  nests  with 
the  leaves  of  water-plants,  on  some 
dry  place  among  reeds ;  where  the 
female  deposits  live  or  six  ^gs  of  a 
cinereous  green  colour. — Ti^iougb 
in  many  respeds  resembling  the 
Hbbow,  bitterns  are  neither  so  de- 
stnidivenor  so  voradotu:  being, 
in  general,  satisfied  with  frogs^ 
insedff,  and  vegetables.  Wl:^ 
wounded,  and  unable  to  escape^ 
they  still  contend  with  the  sports* 
roan,  and  frequently  strike  at  hii 
eyes»  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
them. 

Formerly,  the  bittern  was  held 
in  great  esteem  at  the  tables  of  the 
opulent,  and  was  sold  at  a  high 
price :  it  isatill,  by  efncnres,  con- 
sidered  a  delicacy;  its  flesh  par- 
taking  of  the  flavonr  of  a  hare, 
without  having  the  rank  taste  of  the 
heron. 

BLEACHING.^ In  Jannaty, 
1798,  a  patent  was  gmvted  to  Mr; 
ChablbsTbnnant,  for  his  me^ 
thod  of  using  calcareooa  earthtj 
espedally  those  known  under  tbe 
names  of  Barytcs,  atkl  Snontites^ 
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^  stibstitates  ibr  alkalies,  in  neutra« 
iiting  the  muriatic  acid  gas  em-^ 
ployed  in  bleaching,  &c.  The 
patentee  direds  such  calcareous 
earths  to  be  calcined,  pulverizf^d, 
andsifled;  after  which  a  certain 
portion  of  quick-lime,  according  to 
the  degree  of  strength  required, 
must  be  thrown  into  the  vessel 
usually  empbyed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bleaching  liquor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas.  When  the  ingredi- 
ents generally  employed,  namely, 
manganese  and  spirit  of  salt,  hai'e 
been  introduced  into  the  retort,  and 
the  gas  begins  to  rise,  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  receiver  ought  to 
be  constantly  agitated,  so  tliat  the 
£ne  particles  of  the  lime  may  be 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  of 
such  fluid  ;  for  the  success  of  the 
process  depends  chiefly  on  this  cir- 
cumstance. As  soon  as  the  man- 
ganese, or  other  material,  ceases 
to  yield  'the  oxygenated  muriatic 
add  gas,  the  whole  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  at  rest,  for  two  or 
three  hours ;  after  which  the  dear 
liquor  must  be  decanted  for  use. 
Mr.  T.  farther  observes,  that  if 
these  calcareous  earths  be  mecha-' 
nically  suspended  in  water,  or  other 
aqueous  fluid,  they  will  unite  with 
such  acid  gas,  and  form  a  com- 
pound that  may  be  advantagtously 
employed  in  bleaching. 

The  liquor,  thus  prepared,  is  not 
only  a  considerable  saying  in  the 
article  of  ashes,  but  also  the  time 
usuallv  required  for  bleaching  is 
remarkably  shortened.  —  A  more 
difliise  account  of  this  invention  is 
given  in  the  pth  vol.  of  the  **  Re" 
pertorif  ofjirts,**  &c. 

BL£AK,  or  Cyprinus  alhurnus, 
L.  a  well-known  scaly  fish,  inba* 
biting  British  streams,  and  being 
from  6  to,  6  inches  in  length. 


Btr      [in. 

Bleaks  associate  in  large  shoals: 
at  certain  seasons,  they  tumble- 
about  near  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, are  incapable  of  swimming 
with  any  rapidity,  and  appear  to 
be  in  great  a^ony :  they,  however, 
speedily  recover,  and  disappear.— 
Fisb,  thus  aflbded,  are  denomi-* 
nated  mad  bleaks.  They  are  like- 
wise troubled  with  a  species  of 
gorcSus,  or  hair-worm,  which  oiten 
proves  fatal  among  them. 

The  Bleak  is  reputed  to  be  a  dcK 
Itcate  fish,  though  it  is  chiefly  va« 
lued  on  account  of  its  scales; 
which,  by  treating,  them  in  the 
manner  dready  stated,  vol.  iii.  p. 
357,  may  be  manufadured  into 
Art\fidal  PsAaLS. 

BLIGHT.— lliis  being  one  of 
the  inost  destrudive  distempers  to 
fruit-trees,  we  shall  give  an  ac-r 
cpunt  of  the  diflerent  remedies 
that  have  been  proposed  by  Mr* 
Forsyth,  both  for  its  prevention 
and  cure,  accordii^  to  the  varioua 
causes  from  which  it  may  origi* 
nate. 

Where  the  blight  arises  from 
long-continued  easterly  winds,  tl^ 
diseased  tree  ought  to  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  urine  and  soap^ 
suds  :  this  operation  must  be  per« 
formed  as  early  as  possible  5  for 
the  malady  may  thus  be  in  a  great 
measure  prevented;  but,  if  the 
young  and  tender  shoots  be  greatly. 
infe6ted,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
cleanse  them  with  a  woollen  cloth, 
dipped  in  the  folbwing  liquor  : 
Take  1  lb.  of  tobacco,  2  lbs.  of  sul- 
phur, 1  peck  of  unslacked  lime, 
and  about  1  lb.  of  elder-buds ;  let 
10  gallons  of  boiling  water  be  pouiv 
ed  on  these  ingredients  into  a  hogs- 
head, which  must  now  be  closely 
covered,  and  the  whole  be  suffered 
to  become  cool.  The  vessel  is  thrn 
to  be  filled  up  with  cold  water  j 

and. 
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wai,  after  standing  two  or  three 
dayt,  duni^  which  time  the  liquor 
most  be  •kimmed^  the  mixture 
viU  be  fit  for  use. 

Anotlier  cause  of  blight  In  the 
apriog,  is  the  sharp  hoar  frosty 
whick  often  Ukes  place  during  the 
Bigbt^  and  is  succeeded  by  bot 
d^;  so  that  the  blossoms  and 
fhdt  inevitably  perish.  The  only 
preventive  of  such  accidents^  hi- 
therto knofvn,  is  -the  covering  of 
walls  with  old  fish-nets,  doubled 
three  tiroes;  and,  if  a  few  branches 
cf  dry  fern  be  placed  between  the 
boughs,  they  will  greatly  oontri- 
bule  to  break  the  force  of  higk 
winds,  as  well  as  of  the  frost. 
Such  shelter  ought  to  be  employed 
only  during  the  night,  and  be  re- 
moved in  the  day  time.  Thus,  the 
Ciiit  will  be  efiiedually  preserved  5 
and,  as  tlie  apparent  trouble  at- 
tending this  practice  might  deter 
many  persons  from  adopting  it, 
Mr.  F.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  obje6: 
may  be  easily  and  expeditiously 
attained,  by  contriving  to  draw  up 
and  let  down  the  nets  by  means  of 
pullio!}. 

Frequently,  however,  the  afiec- 
tioo  termed  bHght,  is  merely  a 
weakness  in  the  trees,  which  de* 
peods  on  the  difference  of  their 
constitutions,  and  proceeds  from 
want  of  proper  nourishment ;  some 
bad  quality  in  the  soil ;  or  from  a 
distemper  in  the  stock,  buds,  or 
scyons  -,  all  of  which  causes  pro- 
duce a  malady  in  trees,  that  is  with 
difficulty  cured. 

Should  the  cause  arise  from  the 
soil,  Mr.  F.  direds  it  to  be  dug 
out,  and  supplied  with  fresh  mould ; 
or,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  trees,  and  to  plant  others, 
which  are  better  adapted  to  the 
ground ;  because  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  suit  diflerent  kinda 
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Or  ntttt-troeSy  at  neaHy  as  ptwiibia^ 
to  the  natiire  of  the  land.  Bot^ 
where  the  weakness  of  trees  b  in* 
duced  by  some  inbred  dbease,  thef 
ought  to  be  dug  up  ^  the  earth  btt 
changed;  and  other ^anta be sid>» 
stimted« 

Lastly,  there  k  another  spedea 
of  blight,  that  is  very  destrudave  ti> 
orchards  and  plantations,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May:  it  is 
ktxiwn  under  the  name  of  Blast* 
This  malady  is  conjedured  to  ori* 
ginate  firom  certain  transparent 
floating  vapours,  which  assume 
nch  forms  as  toconveige  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  in  a  manner  simflar  to 
a  burmng  glass,  and  to  scorch  those 
plants  on  which  they  happen  to 
descend,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, according  to  their  convergen* 
cy.  The  blast  occurs  moat  fre* 
quently  in  close  plantations,  where 
the  exhalation  of  vapours  fVom  the 
earth,  and  the  perspiration  of  the 
trees  are  confined,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  circulation  of  the  air  to 
disperse  them.  Mr.  Forsttb> 
therefore,  recommends  a  clear^ 
healdiy  spot,  to  be  seleded  for 
kitchen  •  gardens,  orchards,  ^c) 
the  trees  being  planted  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  sive  free  admission  ta 
the  air;  so  that  all  noxious  va<« 
poors  may  be  dissipated,  before 
they  ave  formed  into  vdumes  capa« 
ble  of  occasioning  blasts* 

BLU£.-^A  fine  colour  has  lately 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  TaoMAt 
Willis,  vchich  promises  to  ba 
useful  in  the  art  of  painting.  It  ia 
prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
alum  and  martial  vitriol  with  ikm 
mother  water,  wfaidiraoaiBsafte 
extrading  the  crystals  of  phospho* 
rated  so£^  from  a  coaibiiiatioo  of 
the  phosphoric  add  with  pme  im« 
noral  alkaU.-^Oor  limitt  not  per* 
mitting  ua  to  vakaa  hit  ?ano8ae»* 

jeri. 
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ffeAoMSiDtM,  thecuridus  reader  will 
coosult  Mr.  W.'s  /'  Account  ©f, 
^  obsenratioDs  on,  different  blae 
colours  produced  from  the  mother- 
water  of  soda  pbosphorata,"  &c. 
l(rbidil$iitiserted  in  the  4th  ycL  of 
tfie  *'  Memoirs  of  ike  Liierary  and 
PhilosQpkkal  Sidet^  tf  Manches" 

BOOKS  are  liable  to  be  stained 
withgrcase*  tallow,  oil,  or  other 
fsX  su^stanoets  bf  which  their 
Yms^Y  ^u)d  value  aregreatlv  im* 
pmred : .  hence  we  ahfU  add  the  foi* 
^vna%  roQpe  for  restoring  them  to 
their  ^wtntr  colour*  ^on  the  autho- 
rity of  M,  Dbschamps.  He  di- 
re^ C  Uihiiotheque  Econamique^*^ 
vol.  i.)  the  soiled  paper  first  to  be 
warmed,  and  as  much  of  the  grease 
as  is  possible,  to  betaken  out,,  by 
means  of  blotting-paper.  A  small 
brush  is  then  to  be  dipped  in  the 
essential  oil  oi  well-reSified  ^irit 
of  turpeiuioe,  previously  heated  till 
k  nearlv  boil^  and  to  be  drawn  over 
both  sides  of  the  paper^  which 
ou^htto  be  hept  warm*  This  ope- 
ration is  to  be  repeated,  ,^1^  the 
grease  be  extraded  j  when  another 
Srush,  immersed  in  high^-reAiified 
spirit  of  wine,  must  be  pas^  evfsf. 
the  sanae  p^^i  by  whi^hj^xpe^ 
dients,  the  spou  mHU  completely, 
disappoir  $  the  paper  will  resume 
its  origin^  whiteness  y  and^  though 
^e.  process  be  employed  on  a  part 
Containing  written  or  printed  cha« 
ca^rs,  they  will  ex.{»erience  no  ^ 
teration.  v 

.  BRASS.~(al7SL,apatentijifas 
l^anted  to  Mr.  Jambs  fin aasov^ 
tor  his  invention  of  qaaking  brass  i^ 
copper  and  zinc.— -The  ^ipateof^ 
direfts.tl^e  spelter  to  be  melted  i« 
ah  rohboilerythenjmssedtl^l^oi:^ 
|l  perforated  Is^Ue,  and  plfcej-^wrw 
a  vessel  contiuning  watST;  hyi 
which  (ueang  the  zinc  will  be  gra? 

HO,  J;VI.— VOL.  tf^ 
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aulated.  JFUk3Mbur  pounds  6f  cop* 
per  shot  are  ao^  mixed  with  10lbs« 
ofcsddned  and  pdlverized  calamine, 
together  with  about  one  bashd  of 
charcoal :  a  handful  of  this  mix« 
ture  is  first  put  into  a  casting-pot^ 
then  3  lbs.  of  the  granulated  zinc  ^ 
upon  which  the  composition  belbre 
specified  is  laid  till  the  vessel  be 
filled :  Mr,  £.,  however,  has  not 
stated  the  ezad  proportion  of  the 
ingrecUents. — E^ht  similar  pots.are 
now  to  be  snpphed  with  the  saane 
materials,  and  the  whole  must  be 
submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace^ 
for  the  space  of.  12'hour9(  whea 
the  process  will  be  completed,  and 
82lbs.  of  brsiss  be. procured }  whiieb 
the  patentee  asserts  to  be  of  a  very 
superior  quality  to  that  matlc^•^ 
tured  from  copper  and  calamiiie. 

BR£AD,-^fie9ide  the  shameful 
adulterations  ^pradised  with  thii 
important  article,  bv  employing 
chalk,  ahim,  &c.  wnich  have  al«^ 
ready  been  stated,  there  is  great 
reason  to  apprehend  that  consider^ 
able  quantities  of  tlie  meal  of  pease 
and  beans  are  miK6d  with  t^  flour 
usually  sold  to  bakers.  It  is  well 
known,  that  meal-men  purcbaiQ 
various  kinds  of  grain  -,  and#  as 
many  of  the  former  are  often-  in- 
debted to  the  latter  in  conaidemblo 
sums,  they  are  dther  rendered  uo« 
able  to  purchase  the  best  flour;  for, 
frequently,  by  dire  necessity,  iti^ 
duosd  to.cake  such  a  inurdfTit  aa  tho 
ma|l*mea  pUoie  to  allow  them.^-^ 
Why  th^relctre,  shouU  the  quaH^ 
of  the  bread  be  less  wotthy  the  at« 
t^tieq  of  public  officers,  jpr  ^  that 
xespettikable  bod^  of  dli^env  Called 
the.  atm^yanf^-'fury^  than  the  mero 
tivififA^  or.'Quantity  ?  .  , 

'  ^eneh-Breai  ia  pf^ared  m  tbe^ 
followiog  manoer,^   Take  half  • 
.  hii^^ihel.^tbe  best  wheaten  floitfr 
and  dilute  9pe  -pint  cffgoodyeaat 

Dd  ^  with 
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vnth  three  qtRttts  of  vaAn  writer ; 
mix  the  whole  properly^  and  eover 
it  with  flaonel,  till  the  spooge  be 
jfonned.  After  the  dough  hat  suf- 
fictently  risen,  six  qoarts  of  loke- 
WBim  Kkimmed-milk,  .and  1  lb.  of 
lah,  are  to  l>e  irorked  in,  with  the 
fillers,  till  the  spoi^e  be  weak 
tndi-o^l  when  it  mintiigaiBbe 
.tevered,  and  kept  warm.  Hie 
ovitn  bemg  npw  Made  veiy  hot, 
and  the  paste  olocdded  into  bdcktt, 
or  (oUi,  they  are  pot  in  expediti- 
odsly;  the  tbrtner  rexfuiring  one 
faaur  and  a  half  $  but  the  latter 
etilyhatf  an  hour.  As  soon  as  the 
Iraid  is  baked,  it  must  most  be 
4niwn$  and,  Ifbomt,  the  black 
Croat  should  be  rasped.— When 
the  milk  is  added  to  the  sponge, 
two  ooncea  of  butter  art  sometimes 
Incorporated;  but  this  addition  be- 
hag  imttiaterMil,  it  may  be  omitted* 
BRICKS.— An  important  dis- 
coverr  has  lately  been  made  by 
Hfr.  WuiTMoaa  Davis^  at  Castle 
Comber,  tn  the  ceunfy  of  Kilken* 
ny,  Ireland.  He  observed  so^e 
persons  In  the  vidnity  of  tf  colliery, 
io  employ  a  mortar  fbt  the  backa 
of  their  grates,  wMch  fn  a  short 
time  became  lard.  This  sobstance 
he  found,  o»  examination,  to  t>e 
what  miners  terhi  SHa^ebM,  or 
that  fossil  whtch'lles  between  cOal 
and  the  rock.  It  has  beta  stib- 
nUtodf  to  the  investigation  of  Mr. 
KtBfWkh,  who  is  irf  bpitntik,  that 
k  -wiil,  Whetv  mixed  in  Hue^nrcfor* 
tkms  with  cUy,  produce  a  kind  of 
brlcl»y  C9^able  of  resisting  the  Ac- 
tion of  Are,  and  obnseqnently  wtA 
daldolated  ibrfum<t«i,  or  simUar 
atraaurk^  Mr«  DAVii  hM  ae- 
cordinriy  emplbyed  It .  with  aue^ 
cAk  $  Ikd  be  firtfaer  Ikliief^,  that 
«eal*cbal,  if  profMfptfMltdd,  ^11 
iMw^  every  po^poie  of  tKjfrb,  fyr 
IM^Qdidgalieneafh  ilraieri 


BUT 

BBinSES,  if  ne^WAed,  cm  te 
tempbrate  difnates,  am  olti^  at* 
tended  with  pdnfiil  effMb;  hOt 
they  iireqoeDtly  prove  ftttf  InKol 
cosntries.-— ^th  a  vifew  to  pdt^ 
vent  inlUnmiatSbB,  Dr.  Dkimm. 
advises  sp^&ily  to  ap^  tdk\ihest' 
tiona,  consist! tig  of  op9Asldljie ;  di 
camphor  and  strong  rom^orltf 
both  the  Ust-aienftdhed  aflfddea 
with  a  little  soflMp^  ioVhidiliMlhaff 
quailtity  lof  touaanumibay  Middl- 
ed. Sb(Mniht\iiSiia^^ 
toms  increase^  lie  dif^idt^  tb^  M« 
\c/vf\t^  safcfrdiAe  sokttltfn  t9  te 
etn^lc^ed  i^-Ajii  One  dr  twto  tea* 
sjioonfuls  of  X>dcilard*s  extrikft,  €ft 
from  one  to  two  drams  of  sugar  of 
leid,  be  combined  With  Boa.  of 
water,  4os.  i^  tin^gkr,  tfid  two 
ttia-B{>06niill8  6f  bddaOum.  Last- 
ly, to  remote  the  d^lity  %hkh. 
timSMy  rStHaitfs  it^r  IbntuMoos, 
car  sprains  of  tlje  jOiiAi,  herdoAt/- 
m^nds  the  affbsion  of  eold  w^tfT, 
Of  stiwdaHllg  fHaSbfts,  and  dec- 
frieity. 

BUll-\VEET>,  thet^miAfBa,  or 
Bi^a-maab,  Spatgdr^iim  etefium, 
L.  is  ita  i^igenous  perennial, 
^;roWklj)^  !n  diMies,  liMH&es,  and 
On  the'1>itiks  df  rivi^,  ^faete  ic 
fl^c^er^nJuly.~This{>ttttt,  though 
ft}ftise4  by  sheep  ihd  ^horses,  i» 
afgerijr  c!atftb%v  cattle.  While  hi  a 
greefn  aArte  j  but,  when  drr,  it 
prodticto  a  hiaiid'fbdddr.— Its  flow- 
eti.  While  %i  itm  bUiOm,  have  bj 
Atti^cm  bete  'stK^^elimily  por 
ployed  in  tanrdng,  L 

SUTTt&R.-^^The  ^^k^f^ite  tfie- 
lllbd  bf  t»^iparifar  batter  b  ^idVtti* 
<A0bMaly  pra^t^  b  Hdlind. 
Ifmn  «e  bdws  'iitie  itoked.  .'Qie 
fhl^ldf  fibfiiohfedrMd'^,  lOlIt 
lilMMei  ^r^y-bBld' :  It  'is  ihdtl 
itii'ftd  t^  6r  tlftH^ '  M^\&i  tiie 
day,  s6  thiit  the  <^^if0^  add  milk 
miytttof^ii)titiltfta}^b:lii1brt»^;  Itfid, 
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imij^  4(t«ii}  .i:^>vigbt,  tbe  bo^Hor 
thus  obtaiDed  L^^eki  io#rea^  oMifomp 

fOT/eonMteiMC,  it  is  pouFod  iato  # 
«h«fii5  iKoi>kedr^  aaiiouTi  ^hhI* 

Wfi  Ar  i^fo  JMAU  of  op|d  Wiat«i:  r9ii^ 

Aldpdi  iw^jp^^prtiw  to  Ae«l^ 
^jtyjof  ^(be^vesieLi  wkb^^wj^ 
#«papt«  4i«i  .tefper  »itb  ^P^aHtr 

4be«tiiini,  it  kkm9mt«4i^wfdmfi 
•nod  ki|««4cid-in  ]»9re  w!a|^r»  iiii  tbe 
j|i»st.ai09i(}P;be  letoiMr  <|iid'ff^ifr<w 
mSk.  In  Ala  mv^  ^amwoff  a 
tolgcKiportion  «f  fbqtter  ii9:faiii^ 
Agm  )liaf«qwl  qfMItU^  ^  quite,; 
and  which  is  not  only  mqim  &H(k 
jAd  %mm^,  but  idso  ^lompios  fiesh 
ior  atJpfioQr.tiisiB  tton^bat  pimll0r 
ipadeoQ  jBm^tod^  while  the4>l4t«- 
jplDc  is  OKlfe  p^I^Mq, 

JtesiA^.  the  4ificre»t  oMm  lof 
«2*r>i^  butt^^Tt  tf^r^ady  des4^bed,  jt 
may 'be  mnly  pescnr^i  in  «  sw^t 
•tat^  ft^.i»(eit&igit'd&wsijalaii^ 
vessels,  e^^cr  a  slow^a;  cavebfl* 
ing  takeo  lo  ren#ve  tbesoiun-thft 
rises  to  |h«e.«»iMe.  This  mcAcid 
being  adci|]i|ed  ^  theXarjIirs,  we 
have  inserted  ii«n  the  ^uihsri^  ff 
Mr.  £ton  ;  who  states  (in  hU 
late  interesting  "  ^Survey  nf.  the 
Twrh^.Bmfk^;'  ^c.  %s<^\,  tb#t 
he  has  iised  bttftec»rih«ia  bailed,^ 
tbensaked^  9fim»am^'m^tiimi\ 
;«o  vhidi  ;f(tamiit  lOMiiigedif^rfe^- 


C  A  £■        ^4^ 

£v:.:lbe  sppce  4of  twp 

y«arp^^ 

JBUJWRnCiUP.— Although  i(i^ 
havA  ^  bc^  favoured  with  any 
fioiB^uaipatii^,  re^pe^ti^  tte 
lunpftlflss  igr ,  {^oUppoos  i^ropectles  ^ 
4W  v^j^c^^ahie,  ^t  we  ai^  bajWf 
^o  static  tlie  Rowing  ijid,  ^^fPJP 
lU^j^p^a^ti^  9f  our^countv}'  leaflc^ 
iu  ^Qri»MPy.f^#oW>^f^ilc,  tUati^ 
-yirj^kope  is  ^tta^y  .dissipate^  |lfr 
idri/ing,  WbcuiJlia^.ipto  Jbgr,  |t 
is  ^^Ffi^aijilwrnfilcss,  pay,  ^^ 
4)pti;^tiou^tOr  cattle.  Jpr  tbb  icfv- 
portant  diseov^>  .l^.f^re  ipdebt^ 
J»  J3|r.  Pm*T4tfiBYj["  Th^nsaSHoTis 
^tie  I^^foan  Society"  vol*  v-), 
who  ea^toods  the  saine  observatioa 
to  the  Le^si^r  Speaawort^  the 
JBulbofiSy  the  llound-rleaved  Watei;> 
.:and  the  ComnQon  .Crow-foot: 
«he  farther  remarks,  that  tl^e  avi- 
dity iwi^  whkh  sheep,  gows»  and 
horses  eat  4hfi  last  mentioned  plant, 
is4o  mofg^oa  tp  the  commonly 
.xeteived  o^ipn>  that  SM^mais  are 
Jed  by  in£tin(^  tp  jr«^e6t  what  ^ 
iPopaoos^ 

ByrrSHFLy.r^The  diversJ. 

.£ed  iose^  of  |his  denominatiop 

-v^re  JQStl  V  Bidrok^  for  their  beauti- 

:fui  shades  of  cdoiiring)  but,  as 

their  lanrae  or  grubs,  and  chrysa- 

Jids»  do  ,^ten§LTe  injuiy  to  fruit* 

traes,  Mr.FoASYTH  dir^s  .thesn 

jtorbe  cgflfefttUy  eolleded  andfde- 

rJUx^ttd^jfter^which  the  trees  must 

;b<9  uKasood  with  a  mixtufe.i9f  .lio|e 

.  i^  t<riM^9»Go-Nwater. 


■T*= 


•      '  "  c.  .. 

GAIS<n)]^R.*7lp  tbe  yefu:  wacd  fdf  20  gi^aeaa  «n  Mr.,£p« 
.  t797>  ^  Society  iar  tbeiEpcou-  mv^jd  fii; N{^fisa,  ior  his  iinp«>v«« 
lagemfittjof  ArU  qm^en^.  ^^tj^  ,:M>cnt,of<:al^^H9xiy««^13)e  o^ 
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duniim  of  Mr.  B.^  ingeokmi  6mi^ 
trivance  being  luch  ai  cannot  be 
'^flescribed  witlRNit  deKneatton,  the 
Inquisitive  reader  will  ooosult  the 
.  15th  vol.  of  the  Sodetr't  "  7V«if- 
mSHonSp*  whenrthe  whole b Wm* 
tiated  With  an  enjfafioi^*  ^re 
ihaU«  therefore,  only  add,  that 
those  unprovenooDts.  have  leceived 
pit  tan6HoQ  of  able  meehanics, 
Wha  coniider  them  .as  a  vabable 
^acottlntloii  to  caWudcrcrs  j  and 
who,.  fWxn  its cbeaphess  and  {irac- 
ticabitttjy  concerve  ffMem  to  ht 
#orthv  c^ jmbGc  attention. 

CANDLE.— A  method  of  mak* 
In^  this  usefhl  article  with  wooden 
itncksj  is  pradised  at  Munich,  ih 
Bavaria;  and,  as  it  pronnses  to  be 
ofgrcat  iitiiit)%  we  lay  the  foHow- 
ing  account  bdfore  our  economical 
feaden. 

The  wood  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  that  of  the  fir-tree, 
when  one  3rear  M ;  though  pine, 
willow,  or  other  kifads  are  fre- 
quently employed:  the  young 
ahoots  must  first  be  deprived  (3* 
their  bark,  by  scraping;  which 
operation  ought  to  be  repeated  af- 
ter they  become  dry,  till  they  be 
reduced  to  the  ^ize  of  a  smsAl 
atraw.  These  rods  are  next  to  be 
rubbed  over  wiQi  tallow,  or  wax, 
so  as  to  be  covered  with  a  thhi 
coating  of  either  of  these  tttb«» 
atances;  after-  wUch  they  thouM 
-  be  roiled  on  a  smooth  table,  in  fine 
carded  cottofi,  of  the  same  length 
as  the  rod  or  candle-mould ;  care 
being  taken  that  the  cotton  be  of 
an  uniform  thickness  arOund  the 
wick,  exc^ing  at  the  upf>er  ex- 
tremity, where  it  may  be  made 
fomewhat  thicker.  By^  this  pre- 
I^u^on,  the  wicks  will  acquine 
'  the  sice  tf  a  small  qujtt,  yUA^ta 
'  they  most  be  jlbcti  in  mouMs^ 
in  the  a|ti^l  maflaer^  and  good. 
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yr^A  ^Uow,  (but  has  ^r»hoosf)f 
been  mdted  With  a  little  water;  b^ 
poured  arooad  them. 

The  candles,  thus  imMMuici, 
bmit  nearly  the  sattte  i^ume  of 
light  as  those  made  of  wax:  tfa^ 
bum  considerably  loofef  than  tfate 
oomnon  noiow-caiiwes ;  oevcsr 
crackle  or  run ;  aai^  as  they  d6 
Bot  JUtre,  are  less  prqodioiaJ  to 
thooyesofthoeeparadiRa' who  ar# 
accustomed  to  kng-coDtinabd  hi^ 
€ubrati6ns.'  tt  ov^t,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  a  pair  of  shMFp 
acisaars  most  be  employed  for 
snufHnij^siich  candles  I  because,  m 
performtpg'that  operatkyi,  gieat 
precantmn  is  required,  Ihit  the 
wick  be  neither  broken  nor  de- 
twagfxt* 

CANKER.— The  geliend  <ipi. 
tiion  respe6Hng!  the  cmM  of  this 
<fisease  is,  that  it  praeeeds  chiefly 
from  the  nature  of  "tiie  aoD,  aii 
stated  voLii.  p.  432.  Mr.  Fok- 
'srra,  however,  proves  from  of- 
pefience,  that  it  originates  from  the 
following  circumstancas,  namely : 
injudictous  pruning)  leaving  the 
foot-stalks  of  fruit  on  t#eia  a^  it 
has  been  gatbeHod  i  bruises  arisiog 
from  theoseof  krddciain  coUe6l- 
tng  fruit;  naiHng  trees  against 
walls,  widi  toot^t  treliss» ;  wet 
autumns,  which  )xieveot  the  young 
wood  finom  ripeniagr  and  are  sue- 
'  ceoded  by  sevese  fh»ts  that  kiU  the 
shoots ;  bmn  and  msecta  devour 
ing  the  bods;  and,  lastly,  ihan 
cardessly  leaving  dead  shoots  oa 
trees,  throi;^;hout  the  summer. 

Fmm  whatever  cause  the  canker 
may  arise,  Mr.  Fokstth  diieda 
all  the  diseased  paru  to  be  cut  cut, 
and  the  rsat^asifiofi  to  be  applied, 
in  the  manner  described  p.  238  of 
th^  prc^eiit  vdume.  Shodd  any 
gum  be  observed  to  asmda  aOer 
auaheKcMon^  Mr.  ?*  states  it  to 
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ke  «  certaiii''  critari6D,  that  the 
cmker  it  not  completely  extirpate 
ed:  it  will,  therdbre>  be  neces- 
^ry  to  repeat  the  operation  as 
apesdiiy  at  potsible;  for,  if  these 
<)efe6b  be  tufihred  to  remain,  the 
whole  tiee  wfll  be  overspread  with 
canker  and  gum ;  so  that  it  most 
speedily  perish. 

Apple-trees  are  pecoliariy  liable 
to  this  distemper  9  m  conseqoence 
of  which  their  Talue,  together  with 
that  of  their  fruit,  is  greatly  dim»- 
oisbed.  To  prevent  &e  total  loss 
of  the  tcees.  Dr.  Da«wi«  suggests 
the  ingenious  expedient  of  reno- 
vating the  diseased  bark,  by  paring* 
ks  edges  to  the  quick,  mm  care* 
Mlv  adapting  a  piece  of.  sound 
bark  taken  from  a  healthy  tiee  of 
inferior  value  j  the  whak  being 
secured  ^th  a  flannel  roller,  or 
other  elastie  bandage. 

CAOUTCHOUC.-^ An  elastic 
substance  resembling  that  imported 
firom  South  America,  k  now  pre* 
ponndfrom  the  Catmickouc^rine, 
€€  VntoU  dmHca,  a  native  of  the 
Prinde  of  Wales's  Ishmd,  in  the 
East  Iflriles.  On  womuUng  the 
terfc  of  ^us  jpUnt,  a  milky  fluid 
exudes ;  which,  on  exposure  to 
^  air,  separates  into  an  ekstic 
€oagakim,  and  •  waterv  liooid.— - 
Hie  fanner  possesses  all  the  pro- 
perties of  thecomoMn  ladiamb* 
ber,  and  may  now  be  procurad 
from  our  Indian  Colopies. 

CARP  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  $noy  tribe,-^  stocking  ponds, 
on  account  of  its  speedy  growth, 
and uncemmooly  ri^  increase: 
the  sale  of  these  fish  is  a  s^nnoe  of 
considerable  profit  to  landed  pro- 
prietors ontbeComtnent;  and,  if 
the.  rearing  of  them  were  better 
iinderstooa  and  pradttsed  in  due 
IWiby  parts  of  thia  country,  thtjr 
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would  amply  repay  every  expence : 
and  trouble  th^s  bestowed.    Thc 
most  proper  situations  for  carp^. 
ponds,   are  those  surrounded    by 
rich  pastnre8,«r  corn-fields,  having 
soft  sprinffs  on  the  spot,  or  being  at 
IcMt  in  me  vicinity  of  pure  ron-> 
mi^  water:  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,    and  sheltered 
from  the  eastern  and    nortjherly 
winds. 

Those  persons  who  propose  ta 
breed  carp  on  a  large  sci^,  ought,  • 
in  the  opinion  of  tm  Hon.  Booxm 
NoKTR,  to  be  provided  with  three 
reservoirs,  namely :  1.  A  Spawn'- 
ingfond,  which  should  be  cleared 
ofaU  rapadoos  fish,  and  other  ani- 
mals;  %.Anursery,  intended  fot 
tbe  recepdon  of  the  young  carp, 
which  should  be  removed  ^om  the 
spawning  pond,  in  the  month  of 
March  or  Aprfl ;  and,  3.  Tliefnmat-' 
/Mmd,  whichis-designed  fox  such  fish 
as  exceed  12  inches  in  length. 

Thebestcfop  for  breeSng,  are 
those  finom  5  to  7  years  old,  with 
long  bodies,  fine  full  eyes  and 
scales,  without  any  Uemish  or 
wound :  three  or  four  such  mile 
fish,  with  six  or  eight  females,  will 
be  sufficient  to  stock  a  pond  one 
acre  in  extent ;  they  should  be 
conveyed  thitl^  on  a  fine  cahn 
day,  toward  the  end  of  March,  or 
eanv  in  April.  One  thoumnd,  dc 
twme  hundred,  young  fish  may 
conveniently  inhabit  a  nursery  of  a 
similar  capadty;  but,  when  they 
are  first  put  in,  it  will  be  necessaix 
to  watch  and  drive  them  away  from 
the  sides,  lest  they  become  the 
prey  of  rapacious  bird^.  The  most 
favourable  seasons  for  stocking 
main-ponds,  areithe  spring  and  aui 
tumn }  when  a  space,  of  ,13  squarai 
feet  j(perhaps  four  cubic  feet),  wil^ 
be  sufficient  for  each  carp:   tke^ 
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fwMi,  .8tad  fMiltit^  of  £9od  al« 
f^fcd  tbcta. 

Tw  innfeer  fctsoni   soBictmot 
prato  to  MvtkvCy    tbflt  the  wAinf 

fraCSCi  88  OIICCI  M  tfao  !€•  W  bfTMEdn 

for  the  admission  of  air  f  in  conae* 
<|uenoe  of  which  the  oarp  frocfu<nit* 
1^  perish.  Jb  such  cas^^  the  fiah 
uuy  bo  presenred  in  a  collar,  hr 
the  following  expedient :  Let  each 
be  emreloped  in  wot  moss  laid 
cm  a  piece  of  net,  and  them  b^  a^ 
omd  in  a  purse,  ao  as  to  adttiit 
theair.  The  net  must  be  immersed 
in  water,  at  first  erery  third  or 
Amth  hovr,  and  suspended  to  the 
oeilinf  I  thoogh  aAorwavda,  such 
dipinhf  nu^  be  petfann6d  once  in 
aiK  or  acfOD  hotir^  Tnen'  tbod- 
ought  to  tionsiat  of  bread,  soaittd 
xii  ndlk,  which  shoiild  be  given  ia 
^  small  quatititieai  and  gmdaally  ki*^ 
otesed,  as  the  animal  bicdmoi 
accustomed  to  this  roodfei  of  Mving. 
B;f  such  treatment,  many  figb  have 
been  preserved  aMve  fdr  a  ooilsidor- 
dble  Mme,  ind  havfe  eveh  grown 
fbt,  sb  as  to  become  nlore.  iit  Ibr 
the  table. 

CARRIAGE.-^InAngutt,  1800, 
a  patent  was  granted  td  Mr.  Isaac- 
HAD1.BT  RkodblIo  fm  a  new 
mtttbod  of  constmaiisg  oarrh^^, 
intended  fo  convey  m)9rchflo<£BiH 
either  l)}r  land  or  by  water;  iial 
'flrhicfa  hoflly*  be  retriared  (Whether 
Ibaded  or  unladen),  from  the  water 
to  the  land,  ^and  vice  versa,  with 
eove,  expedition)  and  saiety.  Tht 
patentee  makes  the  bodies  of  atiy 
alf^  or  shape  lequiitdi  principally 
dfwoodi  but,  to  stroigtfaen,  and 
twder  the  diflcient  parts  wator- 
tight^  tbev  are  coane£M  wildi 
itbtii  or  otAer  stiitBt)le  mirterial.  A 
^Mper  mudber  i»f  wheels  ne  titxt 
ftnie^,  tMiht  ki  recesseS)  or  in 
j|fawmboxesorcompartmcbti>  O^t 
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aptfsa^clastni^Mas  ^  aeaist  iim 
waler:  tbcieithaals  aeo£irtfaers9 
acrao^edi  thai  the  bottom  of  tbr 
carriage  be  not  anfe  than  siZy. 
narl5S9than  tbsee  incbea,  ^kmm 
thtf  grounds  When  intfaawalav 
the  carriaaesthas  ad|iistedy  mtf 
be  tetened  together^  smd  drawn  bjr 
one  horse;  but,  in  the  uartiiy 
cano,  itbeeooBCs  necessary  to  se* 
parale  them,  and  draw  tbrai  up  aa 
idclinod  plane.-— ^  more  partknnlar 
deaoiiption  of  this  cdriooa  oontri* 
vanee.  is  inaerted  in  the  14th  vol; 
of  the  "  M^eriBry  ofjM»,"  kc. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Society 
for  theEncoOn^ement  of  Aits,  See, 
conferped  abo^ty  of  30g«ineaa 
on  Mr.  GnoftOB  Davis,  Ibr  hig 
invention,  ealtulattd  to  pieveac 
pMsefig^s  in  eahriages  fiwn  he^| 
tt^uredi  whan  bones  hanre  takot 
fright.  As  a  mare  veihal  aocoont 
woold  not  eentey  on  adequkle  idea 
df  this  usaAi  mdbchnicry,  we  an 
under  the  necessity  «freittriitf  thv 
reader  to  the  18th  wL  ctf  tho 
«  TtmsmSiom  rf  Urn  Sim^  fir 

where  the  whole  ia  illuHaatad  with 
itn  esgraidng.-«-Let  it  snAcet*  i^ 
■Hirk>  that  the  apparatus  isf 
behiad  the  splinle0*bac  of  a 
nagB)  andtlM  cammnnicadBo  is. 
by  means  of  n  ooppof  thahi^  caiv 
riod^hrangh  the  boot  tifr  te  side  af 
iKCBoefa-boxt  iothnt;  liiioaBe  dm 
horses  take  tfHjj^,  dr  the  reiaa 
hf eak«  tiie  coaehmaB  tan  dltthalge 
thb  aqifoate  imtaiitaareoauiy.  Aa 
adrarnlage  pecfdirtr  tethisoQatriv** 
anceis,  diat  the  Carver  cant  i^llk*^ 
HUtd  emm  nrhm  tke  pok$  are  «l 
right  ongim^  of  ive  bdM  cfeae  Jo 
ii^ perch}  ^apmUkm  whkkwlkgr^ 
wilse  knxrtwnfi  4  dtrfitjge*'^  <  Mf < 
BXyni'B:iin;«atii)n  has  beefrexhi^ 
bxtod  witk  ooQiploiBiaodoes^,iai  ihc 
presence  of  His  Majesty^  a  Com* 
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In  ilM  fonicf  the  body  of  this 
cart,  it  nepresented  tfie  manner 
m  vUch  the  centre  cf  gravity  of 
the  load  is  adjusted ;  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  pressing  too  much 
pn  the  animals,  iirhen  descending  a 
hill :  the  fronjt  of  the  cart  is  ele- 
Tsted  by  means  of  a  toothed  rack 
•cnewed  on  it,  and  worked  by  a 

Sinion,  and  the  handle  a ;  being 
nmediatdy  conneded  with  the 
pole  c— 6y  the  aid  of  this  pinion 
and  rack,  the  front  of  the  carriage 
Is  raised  in  a  greater  or  less  degite, 
iccording  to  the  declivity  5  so  that 
theweigihtof  tbeioad  beai^  more 
on  the  axle,  and  less  on  the  necks 
of  the  cattle. 

On  the  side  of  tUa  cart  is  ddd^ 
Bc«tcd  tb^pEmtiaa,  kx  vkkb  tbe 


friSHpii'^ag  is  applied,  and  is 
made't6priteijn  a  greater  or  lesi 
degree,  according  to  the  steepnesft 
ol<&e  descent.— 4>,  b,  is  thejl't^n- 
hat]  ope  end  being  cbnneAed  with 
the  tail  of  the  cart^  \>y  means  of  t 
smaD  chak)  3  and  the  oCiier  beint 
fastened  to  the  ^iront  by  a  todthei 
rack  b,  d,  that  catches  on  a  stdplft 
in  such  front )  so  that  the  fri^ion^ 
bar  may  be  made  to  aA  more  at 
less  powerfbUy  on  the  side  ni  the 
wheel,  at  the  cBscretion  6f  ihh 
driver  :*-^e  notches,  or  teeth,  bn 
tliis  raek  shonlc^'be-  set  as  ckxtel^ 
together,  as  circumstancesl^ll  per*' 
xnit.  '         '  '    •    •v/^--  '■ 

The  fnAion-bar>  in  the  figure 
above  given, '  is  stated  by  tJira,?". 
to  be  placed  lower  on  the*  lirhecl 
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than  k  yn^  Qriginally  designed, 
with  f  yitw  to  ^ridt  the  pres- 
sure and  fri^Bon  more  eauaUy  oo 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel :  so 
^at  ibc  aftion  <m  each  Is  diminish- 
ed: and  the  riidc  oi  over-beatii^ 
and  destroying  the  fridion  bars  is 
rend^ed  less^  than  if  the  whole 
piressure  were  appUcd  in  one  point, 
on  the  top  of  the  wheel.  The  adT 
vantag<64  arising  from  the  ()rag  herp 
described/  ^re  as  Mow : 

1.  The  ^essore  dnd  dqgree  of 
friddcm  majr,  with  great  expedi- 
tion,  be  adjusted  to  the  steqpness 
of  the  declivity ;  so  that  the  car- 
riage will  neither  press^  forward* 
nor  require  mudi  exertioD  in  the 
draught. 

a.  xbe  fridioQ  b»  with  great  pro- 
piety,  applied  to  the  wheel  in  sudi 
idiredion,  that  a  rwem  pressure 
will  produce  itince  me  em6t  in  re- 
tarduig  t|it  progress,  wfaicfa  it 
would  have*  u)  case  it  had  bean 
immediately  applied  to'the.  body  of 
the  cart,  or  to  the  axisr 

3.  This  apparatus  Is  so  eauly  ar^ 
ranged,  that  it  may  be  immecuate- 
ly  £d§nstjfid,  without  stoj^ing'the 
carriage,  or  exposing  the  driver  to 
danger. 

.  4.  Lord  S.*f  iiyeful  contrivanae 
will  be  of  still  mater  utility  when 
applied  to  ^A  the  bind  wheels 
of  waggons :  for,  by  tli^s  expedient, 
the  resistance  may  not  only  be  al- 
ways adapted  tp  the  steepness  of 
the  descent,  so  as  effedually  to 
prevent  both  the  tearing  up  high 
roads,  and  the  unn45pe89ary  exer- 
tion frf*  cattle^  when  drawing  lock- 
(Bd  carriages  down  hilli;  botalao 
the  frequent  accidents  to  which 
4riyera  are  exposed,  will  be  com- 
pletehr  obviated }  and  that  time, 
wbi^  if  now  spent  in  locking  and 
wi^^ng  ^^;goQ-wbee)Sj  will  in 
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CASCARILLA,  is  the  bark  of 
the  Crokm  eUutkeiia,  L.  a  native 
of  the  £ast  Indies,  whence  it  ia 
impo|ted  in  die  form  of  curled 
pieces,  or  rolled  qp  into  short 
quills,  9bout  an  pch  in  width; 
es^temally  resembling  tl^e  Peruvian 
bark, 

Divested  of  its  whitish  tipper 
rind,  the  Cascarillsi  possesses  an 
agreeable  sipell,  apd  a  bitterish*^ 
pungent,  aromatic  taste.  Thi^ 
inflaounable  drag,  when  burning, 
emits  a  fragrant  odour,  not  unlike 
that  of  musk  i  on  account  of  whidi 
property  it  is  often  emplpred  in 
fumigations,  or  as  an  inmcuent  in 
toba^^  with  die  fandlul  view  ^ 
pcirifymg  ^  oorrupted  atmosphere. 

On  the  Continent,  tfaeca8cari& 
is  frequen^  and  su^cesd^illy  a^ 
mimstered  m  intermitt^t^e^cp* 
even  as  a  substitute  fof  the  Peru- 
vian bark  ^  being  less  liable  to  pro- 
duce the  inoonveni^ncies  which  the 
ktler  is  apt  to  oecasion  by  its  asr 
s^ngency.  The  former  drug,  ae- 
coiding  to  medical  >mters,  haf 
alsp  b^  prescribed  with  uncooo: 
mon  advantage  ia  dangerous  ^»t 
demic  and  peieckial  fevers,  in  fla^ 
tulent  oolicsy  intenad  hemonfaagea^ 
dvsenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  sinular 
disorders. — ^Tbe  virtues  of  the  Casr 
carilla  are  partially  extraded  by 
water,  and  totally  by  redtied  spi- 
rit ;  though  it  operates  most  tffec^ 
tually  when  given  in  powder ;  the 
doses  being  regulated,  according  to 
Qfcumstanccf!,  from  ten  to  SO 
grains,  every  four,    six,  or  esght 

hours. 

CATTLE^As  the  fattening  of 
cattle  is  an  objed  of  great  knpoi^ 
tance,  yire  shiUheieadd  ao  aGomnt 
of  two  artiples,  thathave  lately  been 
employed  with  considerable  iuc^ 
cess.  The  first  if  smvA,  or  the 
lefiiaeofanaos  xemaiAiCjAerdiaf 

HUa- 
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lUlatian:  this  liquor  is  convesred 
from  the  distillery  In  large  carts^ 
closely  jointed  and  well  covered,  so 
US  to  prevent  leaking.  It  is  then 
discharged  into  vats  or  other  ves- 
sels»  and  when  these  are  about 
two-thirds  full,  a  quantity  of  sweet 
hay,  previously  cut  small,  is  im« 
mersed  for  two  or  tliree  days,  in 
order  that  the  wash  may  imbibe 
|he  flavour  of  the  hay,  before  it  is 
used.  Jn*this  state,  the  mixture 
is  carried  to  the  stalls,  and  poured 
into  troughs,  from  whi6h  it  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  cattle. '  Some  ani- 
mals, however,  sliew  at  first  an 
aversion  to  such  food; « in  which 
case  their  hapr  should  be  frequently 
fprinkled  with  the  wash ;  so  that, 
by  having  the  smell  constantly  be- 
fore them,  and  seeing  others  eat 
with  avidity  the  same  preparation, 
it  gradually  becomes  less  nauseous, 
and  is  at  length  much  relished.— 
The  cows  and  oxen  thus  fed,  not 
only  repay  the  expence  of  their 
keeping,  by  fattening  speedily, 
but  yield  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
manure,  which  is  more  valuable 
than  that  from  any  other  food. 

An  equally  successful  method  of 
fattening  cattle  iu  general,  and 
oxen  in  particular,  connists  in  giv- 
ing from  half  to  a  whole  pint  of 
molasses,  twice  in  the  day,  to 
every  starving  animal,  that  has 
been  exhausted  by-  continual  and 
severe  labour,  fbr  a  scries  of  years. 
For  this  purpose,  a  gallon  of  oats, 
or  any  other  damaged  grain, 
roughly  CTound,  or  the  same  pro- 
portion of  potatoes,  sboald  be  boil- 
ed in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
^o  form  a  thick  mash.  It  must  be 
•well  stirred  while  on  the  fire,  to 
prevent  its  burning,  or  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and,  when 
it  becomes,  cool,  the  mixture  is 
^farmed  into  ft)aHs,  each  wr^hing' 
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about  ft  pound.  One  half  of  these 
balls^  after  dipping  them  into  the 
molasses  in  the  n)oming  f  the  re« 
inainder  in  the  evening),,  is  given 
to  the  cattle,  wtuch  ^^vour  them 
with  great  eagerness,  and  speedily 
ffrow  fat,  by  the  addition  of^a  little 
hay,  or  any  green  fodder  that  is 
not  too  succulent.  Besides,  oim  01! 
two  spoonfuls  of  salt  are  general- 
ly dissolved  b  the  composition ; 
which  contributes  to  preserve  tije 
health  of  the  animals  j  and,  in  case 
ground  com  cannot  be  procured, 
oil-cake,  diluted  with  water,  sea^ 
soned  with  a  little  salt,  and  moist- 
ened with  the  same  quantity  of 
molasses,  may  be  advantageously 
substituted. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish 
to  inquire  minutely  into  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  affe^ing  cattle,  far- 
ther than  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
vestigate them  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  will  consult  Mr.  Topham*s 
"  New  and  compendious  System  on 
several  Diseases  incident  to  Cattle,*' 
&c.  8vo.  1788  ;  a  work  containing 
some  valuable  hints,  and  of  which 
a  new  edition  was  lately  published. 

CAULIFLOWER.— In  this  ar- 
ticle we  have  omitted  to  insert  the 
best  method  of  preparing  that  culi- 
nary vegetable  5  on  the  su^poat* 
tion  that  it  was  generally  known« 
Hence  we  shall  annex  the  fol- 
lowing diredions,  for  the  benefit 
of  inexperienced  readers :  —  Let 
the  cauliflowers  first  be  par- 
boiled: next,  they  must  be  im- 
mersed in  cold,  hard  water,  for 
some  time,  till  they  be  nearly 
wanted  for  the  table:  thtu,  on 
being  boiled  for  a  few  minutes^ 
they  will  become  more  firm  an4 
crisp  than  if  tliey  had  been  cooked 
in  the  usual  manner. 

CEMENT.— In  Julv,  1 800,  Mr. 
J.  B.  DsNiZB  obtained  frpatent  for 
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«  comept  uitcti4ed  to  tenre  98  ^ 
fliubstiti^tc,  (ox  putty,  S:c. — ^He  con- 
j9i|l^^y  cippjoys  nc^^tallic,  earthyj^ 
9u:b(X)aceQus«bitumiDcms^  and  mu- 
.  cilagiuoussubstapcesj  together  with 
dcsiccativc  oils-  In  preparing  thi^ 
compound,  the  hard  mattersi  are 

SBviously  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
r,  while  those  susceptible  of  a 
liquid  form,  are  melted  on  the  fire : 
the  pulverized  s^b^tf  nces  are  ^hen 
gradually  added  to  the  liquid^  con- 
^ntly  agitating  the  whole>  while 
under  the  adioo  of  heat.  Thus 
prepared,  the  mass  is  exposed  to 
cool  and  harden  >  in  which  state  it 
is  kept  for  use.  Before,  however, 
the  cement  can  be  applied,  it  must 
be  broken  into  smalt  pieces,  and 
liquified  with  a  portipn  of  tallow,  or ' 
other  upt^uous  matter  :-*according 
to  Mr.  D.  il  is  perhaps  more  capa* 
^\g  of  intimate  and  powerful  adhe- 
sion, than  any  other  cement  hitherto 
contrived. — ^A  minute  specification 
of  this  patent  is  published  in  the 
idth  vol.  of  the  "  Jiepertory  of 
^t$"  &c. 

CHAFER.— This  pernicious  ta- 
roily  of  inseds  may  be  efiedually 
dcstr9yed,  while  in  the  state  of 
gmhs,  by  encouraging  die  propa- 
gation of  moles.  For  the  disco- 
very QJf^  this  important  fad,  we  are 
indebted  to  Edward  JpNgs,  Esq. 
vho  relates  it  in  the  19th  vol.  of  tlie 
'*  Transa^ons  of  the  Society  for 
$he  Eiifiourugement  of  Arts,''  &c. 
He  observes  that,  by  proteding  the 
;^ce  of  moles,  the  cock-chafers  have 

fradually  decreased  in  \m  neighr 
ourbood,  so  dbat  they  are  now 
^^rely  seen  on  his  estate ;  because 
the  gri;tbs  ^ord  a  favourite  food  t9 
4hQse  subterraneous  little  quadru,- 

*^  CHAFFINCH,  or  Fnv^lla  ctp- 
bibs,  JL.  a  small  beautilul  bdrd, 
nt^oundii^  id  Britain^  and  in  various 


mtU  of  Europp :  it  is  chiefly  t^Iuo^ 
for  the  varietj^  ^d  ^dody  c^  its 
?ong.' 

Chafiipchcs  cop^trud  their  nests 
in  hedges  and  trees ;  wh<jrc  tip'  fe-[ 
•male  lays  four  or  five  dusky  white 
eggs,  spotticd  with  deep  purple  ^ 
au4  produces  three  broods  withb  a 
year. — ^Thcy  are  h^rdy  birds,  and 
will  subsist  on  varipus  seeds,  but 
prefer  chaff,  whcnpe  they  cferivc 
their  name.  Tliesc  •  creatures, 
though  seldom  attacked  witl^  dis- 
ease, are  apt  tp  be  infested  with 
licp,  unless  sprinkled  with  Vine, 
pvcry  fortnight  or  oftener. — The 
Essex  finches  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  best  sort,  bot)i  for  the  cpu-; 
tinuance  and  diversi^  of  th^ 
iV)tes. 

CHAPS,  are  flaws  qr  crackf 
v^hich  appear  on  the  skin,  and  are 
induced  by  various  circumstances. 

Chats  in  the  face  generally  pro- 
ceed from  the  a^^on  of  extern^ 
cold;  which,  by  impeding  the  per- 
spiration of  this  part,  or  contraoiog' 
the  fibres  unequally,  causes  theiA 
to  be  drawn  asunder ;  so  that  a  fis- 
sure succeeds,  >vbich  produces  vejy 
upea'sy  sensatioi^is  -,  and  is  often  at-* 
fended  with  acute  pain.  In  order 
to  prevent  or  rempve  such  cbaps^ 
die  face  ought  never  to  be  suddenlif 
jexposed  lo  tjie  colcjl  air/  after  leay;* 
ing  tiie  fire-side,  or  a  w^m  roon^; 
oor  should  ^uch  part  b^  washef 
with  coijumon  soa|>.  Previously  tp 
reitirii^g  to  bed,  it  may  be  anointed 
^itl^  unscented  pomatum,  wbicl^ 
should  Dot  be  ronoved  till  the  &iir 
lowii^  m<irningi  pr  lioney- water 
may  be  preferably  iq^icd,  an^ 
^ufiizxed  to  dry ;  pare  being  ta^^ 
to  cle^se  the  part  &om  dust  and 
other  im^kurities^ 

Cluips  m  the  lips^  {rqquently^arifip 
^^om  the  same  cause  as  those  of  t^     ^ 
face  i  though  tiieioJrmer  s9D9etimef 
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•teaaioned  by  acrid  humaura  M* 
tling  otitk&paitaffeaedr  incaon 
saqoeeoe  of  whicb  the  lips  ave  aiN^ 
to  9W€U  OD  eadb  iideiof  the  wound'' 
^  spot.  Whai  the  coo^plaiot  i« 
atliibnlQd  to  cdd,  the  tveatrpeot 
above  stated  wiU  fenersdly  e0ed  a 
cu«e:  ia  icropbtilous  caaes^acourse 
ef  m^dtctne,  adapted  to  t6e  nature 
«f  that  disease,  can  idooe  remove 
the  external  afFeAioa.  But,  where 
9erid  ttoaioors  are  the  immediate 
cauae^  it  wiU  be  prOf)er  to  procuara 
medkal  advice.— ^Tbe  following 
aahre  may,  is  the  opioioa  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  be  adraDttgeously  applied 
So  tlie  tipa»  in  either  .of  the  caies 
aSbme .  spedfied :— lift  a  scruples  of 
|he  back  of  aUcaod,  and  i^Ofs.  of 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  be  simmered 
Segetber  over  a  geatie  fire ;  then 
atram  the  h^iaor;  add  3  drams  of 
wbite  wax,  1  dtam  of  spercnaoeti ; 
and  1  scrvple  of  the  expressed  oil 
of  maee)  when  the  whole  should 
be  formed  into  an  olntmeat. 

Lastly,  i£thaf»in^hm0k^* 
gtnate  irons  scaovHtiLA,  the  treat* 
meet  suggested  fot  similar  affec- 
tions of  the  LIPS  may  be  advantagie* 
onsly  adcjpted;  but,  where  they  sue 
OGcanooedi^itber  by  cold,  the  use 
«f  bard  water,  or  of  soap  ceotain'- 
sag  quiek-lime,  the  hands  may  be 
fmoioted  with  tbe^  of  geese;  or 
nther  be  managed  tn  the  n^ianaer 
stated  rd:.ii.  p.  ^iy.*-Sbould,  how<- 
erer^'Snch^iaunes  extend  to  a  con* 
aiilerabledepd],andbe  very  difficult 
So  heal,  it  m'M  b6  pnaper  to  apply 
digestive  osntaaeiit,  and  to  tseat 
4hem  as  simple  wounds. 

CH££S£.«*-Haviog  already  de- 
Waited  iKarious  methods  of  making 
cheese,  that  prevail  in  dtfferaait 
-countries,  we  shaQ  ceraplrte  our 
account,  by  insestisg  the  Ik^wing 
edditioaal-ditefi'tias  4ar  pKforing 
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H^  impoftant  artk;k;  in  immtm 

{U?K  Cimsa  :r--Take«  <|uai^ 
pf  Milieowann  new  xoilk,  to  wi|Mci| 
shq«i)d  U9  added  (wo^viai^sofspi^ 
water,  and  one  large  tabl^-spoottfu} 
of  rennet :  when,  the  coagabdon  is 
oompletedu  which  gsneially  taloes 
place  in  half  an  bour>  the  eurd  must 
be  broken  to  pieces  f  l^ien  sirred 
to  settle^  and«  %ft^. straining  tlm 
whey,  it  should  be  |H*t  into  square 
vau.  In  thecoivfs^:Q(an|)wr«  i| 
will  be  requigite  to  turn  the  ^rd  i 
wiiich  operation  must  be  r^pcatoi 
after  some  bourg,^r  at  nighty  smi 
oontinued  twice  every  day,  tillth* 
cheese  be  fit  for  the  table. 

Hapoii  CHBasE  i-^let  30  galr 
joos  of  new  milk,  and  ai^ons  f^ 
sweet  cteam,  be  mixed  will\  the 
juice  expressed  frqm  one  pecik  of 
picked -marigold  ^wers.  An  al4H 
glassful  (perhaps  ^  -of  a  pint)  of 
tt^G;]ii  or  canary  wine  is  then  to  be- 
mixed  i  and  a  anient  ^uantiiy 
of  rennet  contained  in  a  bag,  togc- 
tb^  with  cloves  and  maoe,  shooUi 
be  added,  in  order  to  coagvdate  the 
miJk.  When  tlie  cord  is  fonaedt 
it  must  be  broken  very  small  i  and* 
after  carefully  expre<3sing  the  whey, 
it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  cheese  vatk 
oovered  with  a  wet  doth,  .and  poress- 
ed  by  tlir  hands.  A  pound  of  newly 
Gaade  butter  is  th^  to  be  inc^rp^ 
rated  with  such  a  qi^anlity  of  «al( 
as  may  be  reqoiead  to  season  the 
cheese ;  and,  after  eocnbining  thes^ 
ingredients  with  the  curd,  the  wbofe 
must  again  be  pet  into  the  va^ 
and  treated  in  the  manner  abowf 
described*  Now,  the  cheese  must 
be  submitfied  to  the  adion  (^  the 
press;  the wetidoli^s  be  chaaged 
ibr  dry  ones,  ifvery  fonar  hours } 
atid,  atter  haviogbeen  thus squeear 
ed  fer  24  houBs,  it  should  be  plaoed 
Jdcoeatb  a  smiK^r  we^^t,  and 
pressed. 
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presswMbr  one  week ;  during  whi<^h 
It  ought  to  be  turned  every  day  :  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period^  it 
must  be  removed  to  a  dry  place, 
and  shifted  every  other  day,  tifi  k 
be  ready  for  use. 

Hafid  Toaiihig  Cheese,  is  pre- 
pared by  warming 'new  milk  above 
the  natural  temperature ;  after 
which  the  rennet  is  added.  As 
toon  B%  the  curd  U  came,  it  must  be 
completely  druiled  of  the  whey, 
and  afterwafdt  scalded  with  this 
liquor.  Th<i  cord  is  now  to  be 
pressed  in  the  cbeese-mould,  in 
order  to  render  it  as  dry  as  its  na- 
tore  Witt  admit  $  when  it  is  broken 
into  small  pieces  by  the  hand,  and 
aeasoned  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
jMit  thm  it  is  agam  submitted  to 
the  pressy  and  treated  in  the  usual 
manner.— This  process,  though 
more  simple  than  that  pursued  in 
Qloucestershhre,  produces  a  toast- 
ing cheese,  little  inferior  to  thai 
prepared  in  the  latter  county. 

CHEMISTRY.  — Under  this 
bead  we  have  to  add  a  late  publica- 
tion which,  we  understand,  pos- 
aesses  considerable  merit ;  though 
^e  have  not  had  leisure  to  examine 
its  contents.  Being  an  iiitrodu6kory 
book  to  this  science,  it  is  entitled 
-'  Elemenis  of  Chemistry;'  by  J. 
Murray,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp."  332,  and 
Yol.fi.  pp.  360.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1901. 

CHICKEN-POX,  or  Swinb- 
Pock,  Varicella,  is  a  disorder  in 
itselfof  so  little  consequence,  that 
we  should  not  have  mentioned  it, 
If  this  affe^on  were  not  fre<]uently 
confounded  with  the  Small  Pox. 

The  chkken-poK  generally  ap- 
|>ears  without  any  previous  illness ; 
though,  in  some  cases,  chillness, 
eougb,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  slight 
lever,  precede  it,  for  two  or  three 
days.    On  the  first  appearance  of 
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Hie  eruption,  the  pi^tules  are  of  • 
reddish  hue  i  and,  on  the  succeed** 
fOg  day,  snoall  vesicles  are  fenned 
at  the  top  of  the  former,  contain^ 
ing  a  colourless,  or  sometimes  yd- 
bwish,  watery  ftxM*  On  the  thinl 
day,  the  pocks  arrive  at  maturity  $ 
after  which  theygradoally  die  away^ 
leaving  a  slight  scab,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  the  troo 
skin,  and  produces  no  mark.  Thb 
cutaneous  aHisdion  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  serious  incilapositioj, 
so  that  medicines  are  but  condi- 
tionally required,  and  often  unne- 
cessary.—A  few  drops  of  antimo* 
nial  wintf  may»  nevertheless,  be  ad-  • 
vantageousljkgivcsi,  in  order  to  ex« 
dte  a  more  speedy  aod  ODiform 
perspiration,  and  coosequestly  to 
promote  recovery. 

CHOCOLATE-TREE,  or  Ca- 
CAO-TREB,  Tkeohroma  Coam,  £* 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies^ 
and  Sooth  America,  attaining  the 
height  6i  from  15  to  20  feet :  it 
produces  small  pak-itd  flcywer^ 
that  are  succeeded  by  pods,  con- 
taining several  seeds,  or  nuts. 

From  this  fruit,  and  not  ^mok 
the  Cocaa-rmts  (as  we  have  beea 
misled  to  state  in'tiie  article  Co- 
coa) is  prepared  the  Avrourite  be- 
verage, known  under  the  name  of 
Chocolate.  "Die  Cafa»-muUv% 
first  gently  parched,  in  an  iron  ves** 
sel  over  a  tire,  with  a  view  to  fe» 
parate  their  external  covering  miore 
easily :  the  kernel  is  then  tritonted 
on  a  smooth  warm  stone ;  a  Httle 
anotta  is  added,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  water* 
the  whole  is  formed  into  roUs  or 
cakes,  weighing  about  one  poand 
each.-— For  an  account  of  the  joaan^ 
ner,  in  which  these  cakes  aro  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  state,  the  reader 
Mtrill  consult  vol.  i.  p.  ^20. 

CUltllFiCATION.-^Ilie  tai^ 
rioa% 
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thus  aVbvattiubai  and    gehdnous  * 
matterd  eiiipk>yed  libr  clatifyiag  H>* 
quon,faave  already  been  stated; 
but,  as  these  are  not  in  every  case 
sAtfictently  powerfal  to  precipitate 
aM  feculent  partides^  the  following 
olethod  of  purtfying  Ctdxb,  de- 
Btrves  noHce  :-«^-Let  t^m  handibh 
of  marie  be  redaoed  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  thrown  into  the  press- 
ing tub :  in  a  'sbort  time,  the  ex- 
traacous  niAters  "WiU  smk  to  the* 
bottom  of  the  vQsad  ^  and  the  li- 
quor may  then  be  ilrawn  off  per- 
fe6dy  transfKirent. 

COCK's^FOQT-XMl  ASS.— This 
vegetable  is  propagated  by  sowing 
k$  seed  in  moist  pastures,  and 
msrshy  situaftiohs.  Although  its' 
eultore  is  at  present  very  Hmited  i 
yet  as^  it  grows  with  unconunon 
rarity,  and  withstands  the  se* 
venest  droughts^  when  almost  every 
4ditr  plant  is  seorched»  we  anxi- 
•osly  recomnoend  its  culture  to  the 
attention  of  farmers. 
.  CORD.— in  Jurie,  1801,  a  pa- 
tent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Willi am' 
Crapman,  for  tlie  application  of 
pertain  substances  designed  to  pre«^ 
.serve  cords^  1  and  .which,  being 
either  with  difficuhy  soluble,  or 
totally  insolnble  in  water,  tend  to 
render  soeh  ropes  ^  more  durable^ 
than  has  hitiierto  been  prai5licable. 
llie  usual  method  adopted  for  this 
^nrtiose,  consists  in  boiling  tar  o/one; 
till  it  be  inspissated  to  a  proper  con* 
iistenee  5  but  Mr.  G.  pri^jses  to 
boil  tfaetar  in  two  or  three  different 
vratcrs,  till  it  be  divested  of  it« 
acid,  and  all  themucibginons  parti- 
cles i  which,  by  the  oommon  pro* 
cess,  remain  in  the  liquid  prepara- 
tion $  and,  by  their  speedy  ten-* 
dency  to^lecomposition,  frequent- 
ly..conlnbute  to  the.decay  of  the 
Fopes,  at  ao  earlier  period  than 
would  naturally  taite  j^ce  without 
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such  pra^ice.    He  thefefore  adds 
a  due  proportion  of  suet,  talkiw, 
or  any  fixed  oil,  that  has  been  de^^ ' 
privcid  of  extraneous  matters,  by 
similar  boiHng. 

CORN.— A  new  OKlhod  of  pre«> . 
serving  this  irvlual^  gi^nOy  m  tho 
fdlowing:  Lei  a  boUlow  oeme  or 
tube,about  dfeetgincheainlength, 
bepitivided;  tapering  gradually  to 
a  point  downwards,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  more  easify>  tbmst  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sack*  About  150 
holes,  oae-dghth  of  an  inch  in  dia« 
meter,  roust  be  made  on  eaeh  aide 
of  such  hollow  cylinder,  to  the 
height  of  about  2  feet  10  inchei 
firom  the  bottom;  and»  in  order 
to  regulate  the  perforation,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  wind  a  pack*4hrettd 
round  the  stick,  in  a  spiral  ferm } 
so  that  the  holes  may.  be  about 
half  an  inch  apart  at  ^e  bottom, 
and  be  gradually  at  greater  distances- 
as  they  approach  the  top;  being 
then  one  inch  above  each  other  f 
by  which  expedient  a  due  propor^ 
tion  of  air  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  corn.  To  ithc 
upper  extremity  of  the  oane,  xhcm 
should  be  fixed  a  katlier  pipe,  1^ 
inches  in  length,  and  diMended  by 
means  of  two  yards  of  spiral  wire 
eoiled  up  in  it :  to  -the  upper  end 
of  such  tube,  a  wooden  fauset  is  to 
be  fitted,  for  introducing  into  it 
the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  in 
order  to  ventilate  the  whole  saidk. 
-  If  grain,  when  first  ^posited, 
be  thus  aired  every  second  or  third 
day,  for  10  or  15  minutes,  all 
moisture  will  in  a  abort  time  b* 
dissipated,  and  the  com  will  a^r-* 
wards  remain  dry  and  sweet  in  the 
sacks,  wifh  very  little  additional 
trouble.— This  simple  pradice  may 
be  advantageously  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  every  kind  of  secdi 
andgndo/excepting  ^ari!^{  which, 

if 
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ifodccw(iBfstbd-fV#aitiiicetn»  cto 
hy  oo-  rooMw  be  .pvrrented  frou 
femenling. 

Anotbor  netfapd,  hlriy  discWMrx 
cd  for  the  preaervatioii  of  coni»  is 
tlm  xii  Memmigiii:  Ak  vrituable 
fitBt  was*  coioaxmkMtcd  by  J.  L. 
BcMtMH^Esq.  of  MflMra,  to  Mr. 
MtMMAvodK*  ^vbobM  iDtorted  e&<* 
tmemm  Itts  <*  /^Mic^  ffiheAgnaU- 
tmt^fMMMUtex^'-'^^MxVaBaatit  not 
pemisttii^^tii  to  detail  bb  tamms 
qapumiiats,  we  shall  oolystate^ 
teft  he  steamed  .gratn»  wi^icfa  was 
■mch  kfiBsled  wilbtiie  wceviU  in 
JJBOoary,  aBda^akiioJuae.  iWe 
iBotttks  after,  it  vrasin  perficd  pr&- 
aerratiofi,  b^g  freer  from  .the  de- 
IffedatioDSoftbatiAsed:  and  sucb 
mode  of  fMVsorving  gnda  is  stroogly 
noocmnended  by  tbU  circumstatice, 
tfiat  h  not  only  yiekts,  when  ground* 
a  larger  pnipoctioncf  dour  j  but  it 
aba  retains  its  vegetative  phiicipley 
aiid  may  be  adrastageoisaly  sowd. 
Farther,  as  sone  abieagricnkurists 
attiibcite  tbe  smut  to  «q  inaed 
wfaicb  mfests  corn,  Mr.  Bakobr 
coDJedhires  that  sucb  dtstemper 
■My  be  cfiedually  prevented  by 
HeamiDg. 

DifieKiit  expedients  have  already 
been  mentioned  (vol.  ii.  p.  68),£»r 
aecnnog  granaries  from  tbe  doptie- 
dations  of  tbe  Cor  f^  Butter  fly,  or 
Wbbvil  :<— the  fbUowing  methods^ 
lMiwever>  are  said  to  be  pradised 
witb  great  success  on  tbeContineot; 
and  we  bave  been  ioduced  to  stib- 
ioin  tbera,  in  order  to  furnish  onr 
leadeM  with  the  most  satis^adory 
iafismmtion  ate  rhave  been  able  to 
pvoetve  on  the  •  9ul9ed.«-^Iniinesfie 
{neceaofbciapcQ  cloth  in  water; 
and,  after  expressing  the  fluid, 
spread  them  on  tbe  infested  heaps 
<K  grain :  in  the  courseof  two  hours, 
tbe  weevils  will  be  foond  adhering 
Id  the  dotbs*  from  wfaiobthey  must 
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imaiemd  mafer  water*  iDoidarti> 
drown  then*  neae  i^erara  snaar 
also  be  expf^kd,  bif  Is^riog  a  bsaodk 
of  Haa-iaaaa  in  the  •awidfe  of  m 
hei^of||aan:  ina«obicaae,itart]| 
be  oeoeeaaiyjte  wair  h  llirai,  ao  ib^ 
tbeymaybe  ciQght  in  tiaie  aHaa^iC 
of  efie^ag  thffir  aicape. 

Tbe  last  aaetfaod  cf  ristirpatii^ 
the  Comnbttttvrfly,  wAka  tbe  cir- 
cle ^  dar  inibfaaatioa,  is  that  a£ 
dtstribotiag  a  JMunber  af  ki^e  ant* 
hills  throu^KNitgraaaoeaandbanis» 
intiictmoatfaofJaae,  wfaeo'fbeae 
roi^anoes  bave  beea  emptiad  of 
grain.  The  ants  iaanodiateiy  at* 
tack  and  detrour  all  the  weevils : 
this  expedient  -was  anflgestad  in  m 
Fans  paper  y  slating,  at  the  same 
•time,  that  no  venain  of  tbe»lattcr 
description  had  apptavad  on  the 
premises  of  a  faroEiar,  w4h>  bad 
availed  himself  of  tbaaaiadastnBaa 
inseds. 

CX>RN^FLAG,  the  XTosncoir, 
or  Gladiohds  communis^  L.  a  bandy, 
ittdigenoos  plant,  grawing  ia  com* 
fiekb,  from  one  to^woJoat^b^^ 
prodocing  red  and  while,  ar  -pov-i 
pie  flowers,  in  Mtny  and  Jtiae^ 
wlMch  are  succeeded  byaKnndaac» 
of  rotndish  seeds,  in  Aagast. 

The  Common  Cani*fl^  may  be 
easily  propagated  byoff^seta  fom 
tbe  roots;  as  it  prespMs  weH  m 
any  soil  orsitnatioo.— «11ie  aoiaU, 
round,  •  tuberoas  root  is  internfl% 
yellow,  and  repated  to  bean  ea- 
odleat  vnbierasy ;  but  this  nagk^ 
ed  vegetable  is  aK>re  nnportaotoa 
aoooimtof  itSYnealyaadavB.  ^Luior 
probably  alkatea^o  it,in^»KXlBt 
Beak  of  bis  NataiBli£stn!y,wbaiB 
he  observes,  that  te  foat  baa  ^ 
sweet  raate ;  and,  wiian  boilad,  «iot 
ealy  imparts  to  Bbbad  an  agree* 
able  Javoor>  bat  incnaaoB  iii 
weight. 
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-w^gihti^-Thc  tffasscKTW  of  XbiM 
plant  tnpply  bees  with  honey. 

COTTON.— In  Mft^  1801.  » 
fidttMit  w^  granted 'to  Mr.  Alr^ 
YHiotTT  BottriTEir,  foT  a  ttchir  ntti* 
ichine  «r  etigine  designed  to  ^(z^  er 
beat,  and  dean  cotton.  A  mere 
detcHption  bdng  itradeMite'totx)n- 
^ny  a  distind  idea  of  Mr.  B.'g  toik^ 
Criv^illQe)  the  iniiulsitfve  veader  ^iM 
cbnsfltt  the  iCtb  vd.  oftbe  "itt^ 
pertory  of  Arts,'*  &c.  where  his  spt*- 
cificatioa  is  iUbstrated  hymn  efl«- 
fftaviiig. — ^At  fMresent,  "we  shall  only 
tetnark,  that  the  ptineijple  bf  this 
hiveciHon  corresponds  with  that  on 
which  the  other  improve^Mpachl- 
ncfy  of  cotton-works  is  oonstnid- 
<*d :  its  chief  merit  c(k)9ists  in  giv* 
ing  a  new  distribution  of  mechani- 
eal  power,  calculated  to  perform  an 
operation,  in  preparing  cotton  for 
die  manaf^diW,  ti^ich  lias  hi- 
therto been  ^necated  solely  by  hu- 
hian  labovu* }  and,  as  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  labourers,  consisting 
hi  children,  instead  of  u^men  or 
toen  in  full  strength,  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  same  por- 
tion of  work  as  formerly  required 
^  full  complement  of  hands,  such 
essential  imprdvement  deservedly 
claims  attention. 

COUGH.— Calves  are  liable  to 
take  frequent  colds,  especially  if 
Xhey  be  exposed  to  the  ricissitudes 
of  the  weather,  before  they  acquire 
sufficient  strength  to  undergo  the 
changes  of  this  cKmate :  the  con* 
sequence  is  a  c^igh,  that  freqiient- 
\y  proves  fetal,  if  it  be  neglected.— 
'Fbr  curing  tliis  malady,  ^e  iirflow- 
ing  recipe  is  ,given  in  the  *'  Cardi- 
'ganshlre  Landlords  Advice  to  his 
Tenants;*'  Bristol,  1800:  Let  half 
a  table-spoonful' bf  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine be  poured  rttto  the  animars 
nostrils,  ^hicb  mult  be  held  up- 
^rds,    in  oWer  tliat  the  Kquor 
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m^  flow  into  the  thit»t:  at  itef 
feme  time,  die  nose  ou^^ht  tob^ 
smeared  with  tar,  and  the  calf  be 
1ce(>t  in  the  hoase  for  a  few  hoars : 
tliu  tr€8tQaent  should  be  repeated 
ia  often  as  the  oough  is  tn>dblie«- 


CRBAM.-u-^^yrflorpAiiie  C^lrMiai 
-is  a  pttcoliar  f<^nh  of  <cbf«^  much 
«st^etiiedia  the  vkmkf  of  £dia« 
'burgh,  where  it  k'^mpared  in  thlr 
following  mann^:  A  Vesiet,  the 
'bottom  of  which  most  be  pcrfiinrt- 
ed  and  stopped  with  a  peg,-  is  fiUed 
with  skimmed*fiiMk^  and  placed 
within  a  tub  or  pall  adarlyfaii  tff 
boiling  water:  hcrellis-satiRffedtd 
remain  for  24  or  4^ hours,  HD  th^ 
milk  ooagulaCfes,  «nd  the  waHiexj 
part  has  subsided.  The  latter  ii 
then  albwed  to  drain,  by  whb- 
th-awing  the  p^  -,  when  the  bole  ia 
again  closed  for  24  hoars;  at  the 
end  of  which,  an  additional  quaor 
tity  of  water  is  dfawn  eff,  and  the 
curd  generally  aoquifts  a  due  con- 
sistence :  it  is  then  briskly  agitated 
witli  a  wooden  stick,  and  thus  be- 
conies  fit  for  use. 

In  the  summer  season^  this  pno^ 
•pa  ration  afibrds  an  agreeably  .acid 
and  cooling  repast,  which  is  in  a 
certain  degree  nutritive ;  tboueh  ik 
should  not  be  eaten  by  those  whose 
digestion  is  weak  or  impaired. 

CROW*FOOT.*-To  the  diflfer- 
ent  species  of  this  plant  already  de^ 
scribed  (vol.  ii.  p.  102),-we  have 
to  add — 9.  The  aquatikts,  ox  W  a* 
•TBR  Crow»poot,  which  grows  in 
ponds  and  ditches,  where  it  pro- 
duces white  flowers,  with  yellow 
spots  at  the  baaa,  from  May  id 
July.— In  the  5th  ^1.  of  "  7>a»w- 
aSHons  of  the  Lanneettn  Society,*' 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Pultket, 
that  the  cottagers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rmg^ood,  on  -fee  banks  of  the 
Avon,  support  iMrcatUe^akitost 
entirely 
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€Mireiy  with  tins  •  i^ftnt,  which  h 
devoured  with  sach  avidity^  that  it 
13  deemed  aosafe  to  aUow  them 
more  than  a  certain  portioii^  The 
cows  thus  fed,  coQtunie  ta  excel- 
lent  oondkion,  and  jiekl  a  snffi* 
cient  quantity  of  good  milk.  These 
•amukals  are  so  partial  to  the  Wa« 
ter  Crowtlbol,  thai,  oxoeptipg  the 
scanty  pklaooe  they  procured  o« 
the  acyoming*heilth,  fiTeoowB  and 
ooeboraeh^  mit  ooosuswd more 
than  half  A  ton  of  bay  tii  one  year.* 
.'—Hogs  Hkewiie  oat  this  vegetable, 
on  Whichthey  reoaarkably  improve : 
according  to  Dr.P.  it  is  ndt  neces- 
iuiry  to-aUow  tftem  any  other  food, 
till  lbe)f  are  putriip  to  fatten. 

CUB£BS,  ^  Piper  Cubeba,  Ia 
If  a  native  of  Java,  wlience  its 
wixuSA  nmnd  fruit  iji  inaported  by  the 
£ast  India  Company,  in  graina  dr 
seeds  resembling  pe(q>er,  which 
fay,  on  warehouiing,  the  sum  of 
Q\,  per  cent,  according  to  their  va- 
lae;  and,  wheo  takea  out  for 
home  consumptioo,  they  are  sub- 
jed  In  the  farther  daiy  of  %\A.  per 
lb. — In  aromatic  warmth  and  pui>- 
ipency,  cubebs  are  inferior  to  pep- 
per, consequently  much  .  milder, 
and  deserve  to  be  preferred  iu  deli- 
cate or  irritable  habits. 

CULTIVATOR,  is  an  implc 
ment  of  husbandry,  lately  invent- 
ed bv  Mr«  William  Lbster,  of 
NcMthampton ;  for  the  contrivance 
vf  wluch,  the  Society  fbr  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  ire.  in  1801,  re- 
warded him  with  their  silver  medal; 
As  this  instrument  promises  to  be 
of  essential  utility  to  agriculturists, 
we  have  givea  aa  engraved  view  of 
tu  constru^ioiiw 

Description  of  Mr.  Lbstek's  CuU 
Hvator, 

(Tig.  2,  Phitel.  JSupplment.J 
A,  isthcbMXL  . 
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B  B,  the  haMla.  . 

C  C,  is  af«emi-cireli)ar  cross-batV 
mntatmng  w  vi  rwf  holies,  b)r  itirans 
of  which  the  two  bflns  D  D  oHi/ ba 
plaeed  at  a  greater  or  letfdisti^Mra 
aiBiii  eacB  other,  aa  oocaaon  may 
leqasra* 

>  D  D,npfaseBt  two  stroor  barf, 
that  are  moveable  at  one  end  upoa 
a  pivot  marked  E;  and  estend 
thence,  in  a  triangular  form,  to 
the  cross4>ar  C  C.  With  the  for* 
mer^are  connected  the  shares F, 
the  Qpper  ends  of  which  are  in- 
serted through  square  holes,  and 
may  thus  be  Axed  at  any  requisite 
height 

F,  represents  those  seven  shares, 
the  lower  extremities  of  which  ax^ 
shaped  like  small  trowels,  while 
the  upper  parts  consist  of  aquare 
iren  bars. 

G,  G,  G,  vpe  .three  iron  wheels, 
serving  to  move  the  machine,  and 
which  may  be  raised,  or  lowered,  at 
pleasure* 

H,  aa  iron  hook,  to  which  the 
sU'ingle-tree  and  horsea^ve  to  be 
linked. 

When  the  machine  is  first  em« 
ployed  on  land,  the  bars  D  D,  are 
expanded  as. widely  as  possible :  in 
proportion  as  the  ckxls  are  broken, 
and  the  soil  becomes  loosened, 
they  are  brought  closer  to  the 
centre,  so  that  the  shares  occupy 
a  smaller  space,  and  consequently 
the  land  will  be  more  easily  re- 
duced to  powder. 

The  objed  of  Mr.  Lester's  in- 
vention is,  to  shorten  the*labour  at 
present  required  for  breaking  op 
stitf  soils  )  and,  as  these  are  OMst 
efiedually  pi^venzed  in  dry  wea* 
ther,  his  implement  b  peculiarhr 
adapted  for  such  purpose :  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  be  is  coafidaot 
.that  one  nnaa,  a  boy,  aod  six 
horscf#  wiUbreakupaanoittcb/a/- 
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hw*hnd  in  one  day>  and  with  the 
Bame  eife^t^  as  six  ploughs.  In 
sonlfc  states  of  the  soil,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  breadth  of 
the  shares  ;  but  this  circumstance 
tnust  be  regulated  by  the  judgment 
€]{  the  husbandman ;  and,  though 
the  points  of  the  shares,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  expansion  and  con- 
tradion  of  the  cultivator,  are  slight- 
ly moved  out  of  the  direct  line,  yet 
this  irregularity  does  not  impede 
the  progress  of  the  implement. 

Mr.  Lest  BR*s  communication  is 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
farmer,  in  the  vicinity  of  North- 
ampton, who  states,  that  he  em- 
ployed the  cultivator,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1800,  on  a  turnip-fallow; 
and  believes  it  be  very  useful  for 
cultivating  such  land  *,  that  from  its 
alternate  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, it  is  calculated  to  work  the 
«^me  soil,  in  d  roiigh  or  fine  state; 
by  which  means  it  unites  the  prin- 
ciples of  two  implements  in  onej 
and  he  is  opinion,  that  it  may  be 
worked  at  any  depth  required,  for 
the  purposes  of  general  tillage. 

CUMMIN,  or  Cuminutn  Cy- 
minum,  L.  is  an  exotic  annual 
plant,  propagated  in  the  Isle  of 
Malta,  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds  ; 
which,  on  importation,  pay  the 
duty  of  8s.  OJd.  per  cwt. — ^They 
have  a  bitterish  warm  taste,  accom- 
panied with  an  aromatic,  but  not 
agreeable,  flavour;  and,  though 
esteemed  good  carminatives,  are 
Deldom  employed  in  medicine.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  them 
W  distillation,  possessing  all  the 
virtues  of  the  seeds,  and  reputed  to 
be  a  sovereign  remedy  in  rheumatic 
cases.  They  are  likewise  employed 
externally,  both  in  the  form  of  a 
plaster  and  cataplasm. — Lastly,  be- 
ing  exceedingly  grateful  to  pigeons, 
avaricious  proprietors  of  dovc*cotes 
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sometimes  incorporate  &e  seeds 
with  a  saline  earth  (seePioEON- 
HousK,  vol.  iii.  p.  378),  in  order 
to  allure  these  birds;  and  thus 
stock  their ^  pigeon-hovtses,  at  the 
expence  of  their  neighbonrs. 

CURD,  is  the  coagulated  part 
of  milk,  after  the  whey  is  sepa* 
rated.  •  i 

As  curd  contains  the  most  sub* 
stantial  particles  of  milk,  it  afiPordt 
a  rich  nourishment ;  and  especially 
when  produced  by  an  artificial  co« 
agulation  of  this  liquor,  while  in  a 
fresh  state.  Many  nations  live  on 
curds:  thus,  in  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, the  inhabitants  almost  ex- 
clusively use  this  preparation  as 
their  only  solid  food;  employing 
the  whey  for  drink.  Among-  the 
Laplanders,  curd  is  used  to  cor- 
re^  the  alkaline  nature  of  their 
aliment,  and  likewise  to  serve  them 
as  a  substitute  for  an  acescent  qon- 
diment. 

CURTAIN,  an  article  of  do: 
mestic  furniture,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  calico,  dimity,  or  printed 
cotton ;  which  may  be  coiitra^ited 
or  expanded  at  pleasure,  and  is 
usually  appended  to»a  bedstead,  of 
to  windows. 

Curtains  are  at  present  consider- 
ed more  as  lin  ornament,  than  as  an 
article  of  convcniency,  to  beds ; 
though,  in  many  instances,  they 
might  be  easily  dispensed  with; 
especially  where  one  person  only 
sleeps  in  an  apartment.  These  ap- 
pendages certainly  occasion  nu- 
merous accidents  happening  from . 
fire;  and  which  often  origiuate 
from  the  absukl  and  reprehensible 
pra^ice  of  reading  in  bed. 

Those  fanciful  persons  who  can- 
not sleep  without  curtains,  ought 
to  suspend  them  across  chairs,  so 
tliat  Uiey  njay  not  exclude  the  ac- 
cess of  air,  by  com^ig  in  contad 
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\Htli  tbe  be^$  h^  that  Me,  wikk 
n  next  %he  wa^v  may  be  wfaoHj 
covered  with  the  cu¥taib. 

CYDER— Beside  the  diArent 
nMta  of  JMng  c}-d(5r,  already 
stated,  we  shall  cdd  the  following 
Yoctpds : 

I.  Wheii  the  fenamtatioa  is 
nearly  completed,  let  2  or  3  <famti 
t^n^Utfditr,  or  of  Frenbh  hnAdy, 
life  A^ixcd  Wim  Soc.  of  pnlvensed 
alum,  3  Ibb.  of  sugar  ttindj',  and  4 
or  5oa.  of  sHme-'rbU  stilphur:  to 
these  ingredienis  a  little  cochhwal 
may  he  added ;  abd  the  wholA, 
being  tied  up  in  a  hag,  should  he 
suspended  in  a  hogshead  of  cyder. 


Df  A 

till  the  fiqnor   booefioe   peifb&ljr 
clear,  and  dt  for  use. 

2.  Beat  dp  tbe  Ivhites  ef  e^^ 
%ggs,  tagetl^wkh  their  shells,  m 
«  hasoB  (  fltlia  with  them  t#Q  t€ 
three  haedfbls  of  ^ean-dmir,  finely 
•*tf^  $  half «  pmtcf  spick  ^f^Ae; 
4Hid  a  stiflictent  ^uanlky  of  honef 
or  mobsses,  so  that  the  wh^  Biay 
fbM  a  thick  ItqukI  ^  ir^^ich  Is  to 
he  stsfitd  ineftahogshoad  tof  racked 
<jydcr.-  Ilflviag  had  nd  expelicncc 
of  either  of  these  preparatioDS>  we 
t^an  only  recommend  tbe  ktter,  as 
being  ites  oxpensire^  and  more 
conducive  tchoakh. 


D. 


DEW-BERRY  »USH,  or  Rw 
bus  caesius,  L.  is  an  ind)gerf6us 
l^ruh;growiM|  ih  Woods  and  hedges, 
where  its  white  'prickly  flbii^crs  &p- 
•pear  in  June  or  July,  and  are,  stic- 
ceeded  by  dbrk-blue  beities.— Al- 
tiioogh  this  shrub  is  ohfeof  flie  tnoht 
Iroublcsoirte  on  loamy  doils,becflu^ 
its  branches  uncommonly  spread 
over  the  sdrftce  of  thfc  ground, "yet 
Its  si^rdet  fruit  imparts  an  agre^&bfe 
flavdhr  to  horrtc-roadfe  wirics.-*- 
Kor  afe  tKesfc 'berries 'Iws  useful  ih 
the  distUlafldh  dfsiwritnods  liquors  j 
as  Well  tis  for  dyeing  unboiled  Wool 
of  a  fttie  blue'C6\cMr :  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  cfltpressed  juice  should  be 
previously  mft<€d  with  alum  and 
cot^)er&s  'y  't>tit,  db  adding  a  sfnall 
prop6rti6n  '6f '^fells,  'the  shade  roaV 
be  rendeiM»rt>t<ih  tittrk(^r.-4f  thre 
iiiide  yt  cofllbinfcd,  iti  a  marble 
tnoftkr,  wfth  'the  Ibui'th  part  df 
*lime,  verdigrease,  atid  sHl  ammo- 
niac, then  suspended  •in 'bliiddttrs, 
it  will  form  a  f^rj^  pigment. 


which  miiy  %cbf  serricc  toarttsts.-— 
BoHMfeb  states,  that  the  dew-berry 
btish  hss-bewixtsefully  «tiployod  in 
tan  fling  lebthfcr. 

DIABETES,  an  fertlory,  de- 
notes a  profuse  staling  of  horses : 
*h  fs  generally  ^occasioned  by  too 
violent  exercise,  or  by  €>ver-slraln- 
ing,  &c.  When  'tliis  malady  attacks 
old  horses,  or  those  of  a  weak  con- 
sthution,  it  is  sddonv  curable ; 
't>ecause*they  rapidly 'lose  their  flcNh 
and  dppetite,  grow  feeble,  exhibit 
a  staling  coat,  and  ultimately  perish. 
On  thfc  contrary,  young  horses,  sub- 
jcft  to  this  disease,  may  mostly  be 
cured  by  frecjuent  blood-letting,  in 
small  quantities  ;  and  the  fblldwing 
deco^ion  has  often  t)cen  adminis- 
teffcd  ^itli  sttCctoBs.  Takfeoffism- 
vian  l)ark  '4  ob.  ;  'Bistort  and  Tor- 
mcritil-^Wt,  of  each  2  «z. ;  boil 
^hese  ingredients  in  two  gall^M  of 
lime-water,  till  one  half  be  evapo- 
rated: apintof  this  liquor  sbouki 
be  given  &rce  times  a  day  j  ca>c 

being 
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MngtakeA  not  to  Indulge  tjie  ixoree 
tsither  with  loo  vrndi  water,  or 
fBoist  food. 

DOGg-TAIL-GRASS,  the 
IUu«H,  or  Cynosurus  echinaUis, 
1<.  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
mcnsc,  sandj,  or-daf^  Boils,  in  the 
island  of  Jmef  >  and  at  Sandwich^ 
in  Kent  $  flomrenng  in  the  inoatk 
xff  July  :  its  stalk  seldom  exeoeds 
the  hi^^t  of  two  feet. — ^Tbe  nealf 
«eeds  c»f  this  vegetabib  may,  ia 
times  <3f  scarcity,  he  iKlvantageous- 
iy  converged  into  Sreiwi.— BiscHr 
'CTBiN  pemoi^,  ^at  sheep  feeding 
on  the  Dog's-taH-grass,  as  well  as 
'Uie^itiier  species  of  4his  {dant,  he- 
come  remarkably  fat ;  and^be  mut- 
ton is  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour. 

DRAGON  s-BLOOD,  or  San- 
guis Draconis,  is  a  gummy-resin- 
ous substance,  imported  from  the 
EastfniU^,  either  in  oval  drops, 
.or  in  large  grains  resembling  tears. 

The  genuine  Dragoa's-Dlood  is 
obtained  fh)m  the  Common  Dra- 
gon, tr^,  or  fhe  Draaena  Draco, 
L. — It  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  free 
from  any  external  impurities  3  and, 
if  reduced  to  powder,  it  presents 
an  elegant  bright  crimson  hue.  Be- 
ing inflaaiai^ble,  it  ireadily  me^s 
•in  the  fire^  hut  is  not  «^ed  upon 
by  water.  In  a  solid  form,  it  has 
no  sensible  sn^U  or  taste ;  but, 
\vhen  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit, 
it  yields  a  slight  degree  of  pun- 
gency, and  a  doe^y-redrtinge.  This 
dr^  is  also  soluble  in  e^pr^sed 
€als,  to  which  it  imparts  a  red 
s  ^hade,  though  less  beautiful  than 
4h«it  exiira^ed  from  the  Aw^ahjbt. 

£>ragQn*s-bloQd  is  principally 
employed  for  «tainlpg  (aee  vd.  iii. 
I>.  165) :  but,  .bQing  gooeraUy  aold 
:io  an  adultera^led  suite,  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  best  kind  ought 
Always  to  be  of  a  grancdated  con- 
aisteuce;  as  the  a»rt  jpoauufaftiufid 
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into  sQlall  cakes,  is  of  an  inferim^ 
quality.— In  medicine,  it  is  at  pre*- 
aent  exploded. 

DRArNWG.— A  peculiar  ok- 
thod  of  draining  land  with  thaik, 
as  A  substitute  tor  stones,  has  lately 
been  praised  in  "Yorkshire,  wit!h 
considerable  success.  It  consists 
merely  in  cutting  the  trehohes  m 
tihe  usual  manner,  and  filling  tbeni 
with  pieces  of  chalk  >  over  whkh 
is  laid  A  thick  straKim  of  evergreen* 
boughs,  that  are  covered  with  the 
aod  or  earth.  The  extremities  of 
the  main  drains  are  arched  to  a 
a  short  distance  with  brick- work  $ 
because  the  frost  is  apt  to  pulverize 
the  chalk,  and  consequently  the 
-drain  will  be  injured.-^^Tbe  prin^ 
cipal  advantage  thence  derived  is, 
that  no  moss  will  grow  on  the  chalk,  • 
whereas  stone-drains  are  frequent- 
ly obstruded  by  its  growth :  hence 
we  are  induced  to  recommend 
drairiing  ^Wi  ohldlc,  to  t^  atten- 
tion^ those  farmers  who  have-  an 
opportijDity  of  procuring  that  arti- 
cle, at  a  moderate  ^xpence. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  awarded  their  silver  medal  to 
jWr.  JottN  WjbpocB,  for  his  exer- 
tions in  draining  land.  The  limits 
of  this  article  not  permitting  ua  to 
Analyze  Mr.  W.'s  valuable  oom>- 
.munioation,  which  is  inserted  in 
.the  iOth  vol.  .of  the  Society's 
«'  TransaSHwis,"^  &c.  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  tbe  chief  advantage 
consists  in  boring,  or  digging  hoios 
tbdow  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ^  « 
^ra^tice,  which,  in  some  instances^ 
is  attended  with  the  most  benefi- 
.c)il  efle^  ',  (hough  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessaiy,  in, ordinary  cases. 

A.short  but  interesting  *'  Sketch 
^  ike  Drainage  and  Improvement 
rfa  Marsh,"  in  the  county  of  Com- 
w»ll,  hy  Mx.  IkiGajKRD  Moyue, 

E  e  2  •  occurs 
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occurs  la  the  2d  vol.  of  "  Commw 
nications  to  the  Board  of  Agricul' 
tare.""  The  hog  contained  36'  sta- 
tute acres,  which  bad  from  time 
immemorial  been  covered  two  or 
three  feet  deep  with  water;  and 
wliich^  during  spring-tides,  were 
overflowed  by  tiie  sea,  from  a 
river  taking  its  course  through  the 
land.  As  the  low  situation  oi  the 
marsh  rendered  it  impradicable  to 
drain  the  bog  hj  the  aid  of  such 
river,  recourse  was  had  to  a  wooden 
pipe,  furnished  with  valves,  and 
oooneded  with  the  shore  at  the 
part  called  Half-ebb.  lliis  expe- 
dient was  attended  with  complete 
success:  the  soil  was  pared  and 
burnt  i  large  quantities  of  clay  and 
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Other  manure  were  carted;  afid^ 
after  persevering  in  these  exertions 
for  five  years,  the  whole  of  tbc 
land  wa&  "quite  alive;"  so  that 
tsexy  kind  of  vegetables  flourished 
with  great  luxuriance.— For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  remarkable 
improvement,  the  reader  will  con- 
sult the  work  above  quoted. 

In  the  jgth  vol.  ot  the  "  Tronf- 
aSiions  of  the  Society  fot  the  En* 
couragenient  of  Arts,**  &c.  we 
meet  with  a  description  of  a  Drain- 
plough,  construded  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  patriotic  Diike  of 
Bridgewater  ;  and  of  which  the 
following  figure  will  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea. 


A,  B,  IS  the  beam  of  the  plough. 
G,  D,  are  the  handles. 

E,  the  share,  or  sock. 

F,  the  coulter,  or  tirst  cutter  of 
the  sod,  which  is  fixed  to  the  share. 

G,  is  the  other  coulter,  or  second 
cutter,  ^^;hich  separates  the  sod 
from  the  land^  and  forwards  it 
through  the  open  space  between  F 
and  G.-— Tliis  coulter  is  conneded 
both  with  the  share  and  with  the 
beam. 

H,  I,  the  sheath  of  the  plough. 

K,  the  bridle  or  muzzle,  to 
which  the  swingh'tree  is  fltted. 

L,  M,  are  two  cast-iron  wheels, 
that  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
screws  at  N,  pressing  oa  the  flat 


irons  O,  O ;  to  which  the  axis  of 
each  wheel  is  fastened.  These 
wheels  regulate  the  depth,  to  which 
the  share  is  designed  to  penetrate 
the  soil. 

P,  is  a  chain  with  an  iron  pin, 
for  moving  the  screws  at  O. 

Six  horses  will  be-  necessary  to 
draw  this  plough,  in  clay-soik 
which  have  never  been  drained  ^ 
every  succeeding  year,  the  iraj>!e- 
mcnt  must  be  drawn  through  the 
same  gutters ;'  when  four  horses 
will  be  sufficient. — In  stifl;  fiat 
lands,  this  drain-plough  cannot  cut 
the  ground  loo  deeply  j  but,  if  it 
be  employed  on  a  declivity,  five 
inches  wiU^  in  general,  be  a  suflicient 
depth. 
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^epth.  la  softj  light  soiU,  how- 
ever, the  plough  should  be  diredcd 
as  deep  as  possible  j  because  the 
«ides  arc  apt  to  crumble  into,  the 
gutters. — ^The  best  time  fbr  drain- 
ing land  is  in  autumn,  about  Mi- 
chaelmas i  or  immediately  after 
the  grass  is  eaten  ofFj.  and  the 
whole  operation  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted between  that  season  and 
Christmas. 

DUNG.— Tlje  quality  of  the 
dung  of  different  animals  depends 
ID  a  great  measure  on  the  richness, 
or  poverty,  of  their  food.  Thus,  if 
cattle  be  fed  on  lint,  rape,  or  other 
oily  seeds,  it  will  be  of  the  most 
fertilizing  nature :  the  dung  ob- 
tained from  those  kept  on  oil-cake, 
is  next  in  valite  ;  tlien  succeeds  the 
toanure  produced  from  animals 
subsisting  on  turnips,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, potatoes,  or  other  succulent 
roots  ^  next  in  effedt,  is  that  re- 
sulting from  the  best  hay  \  after 
which  follows  that  of  cattle  sqp- 
plied  with  ordinary  bay ;  and  the 
poorest  is  that  obtained  from  straw. 
— It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  dung  o^fat  animals  is  unques- 
tionably riclier,  and  consequently 
contributes  more  to  fertilization, 
than  that  of /i'a72  creatures  j  which, 
if  worked  hard,  and  fed  on  straw, 
"  is  poor  indeed." 

Ip  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
where  all  the  produce  of  land  is 
sold  at  very  high  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis,  the  soil 
is  kept  in  good  heart,  by  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  dung  which 
3XQ  brought  in  the  carts  on  iheir 
return  -,  because  no  cattle,  though 
fed  in  home-stalls,  can  produce  so 
large  a  j^upply.  But,  in  counties 
that  are  more  remote  from  Lon- 
don, the  most  efledual  mode  of 
manuring,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
M;dpl£Tpn^  consists  ia  raiding 
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green  crops,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  sheep  and  bullocks  on  the. 
land.  This,  says  he,  is  the  only 
method,  by  which  the  loss  of  near- 
ly all  their  urine  can  be  prevented :  . 
for  there  is  a  great  waste,  equal 
perhaps  to  one-half,  in  the  stables, 
cow-houses,  sheds,  fold-yards,  and 
dung-hills  of  farms,  even  though 
conduced  in  the  niost  careful  man*- 
ner  ;  iDut,  in  those  which  are  under 
ordinary  management,  such  loss 
amounts  to  three- fourths }  whereas 
no  waste  can  possibly  arise,  when 
cattle  are  soiled  on  tares,  clover, 
&c.  in  the  field  ;  the  whole  being 
immediately  applied  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  land,  without  incur- 
ring the  expence  of  conveyance.-*-! 
We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  on 
the  pradicability  of  this  plan ; 
which,  in  many  situations,  may  be 
applicable  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  attended  with  great  advan- 
tages,: on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
firinly  persuaded,  nay  convinced 
from  the  experience  of  able  and 
successful  farmers  on  the  Conti- 
nent, tliat  stall-feeding,  unth  'cui 
hay  and  straii\  is  tlie  greatest  of  all 
improvements  made  in  modern  liuS' 
landry. 

Dung  -  hills.  — .  The  follow- 
ing judicious  method  of  raising 
dung-hills,  is  pradtisedin  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex  :  it  justly  claims  the 
attention  of  those  farmers,  who  find 
it  necessary  to  colleft  dung,  for  the 
use  of  their  lands. — First,  all  the 
scrapings  of  roads,  the  mud  of 
ponds  and  ditches,  and  the  top- 
mould  from  gravel-pits,  are  spread 
in  the  most  convenient  places,  as 
bottoms  for  dung-hills.  On  these 
strata  is  carted  the  whole  of  the 
dung,  produced  on  their  own  farms^ 
together  with  all  that  can  fee  pro- 
cured from  the  metropolis,  and  the 
different   ipns    on    the  road^  to 

£  e  3  which 
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WKich  are  iMW^inm  added  dalk, 
•«h(59,  s6aip-boilcf«*  i^raite,  brick- 
Uytn*  rubbish,  k6. 

Idthisst^e,  (be  heap  remains 
till  within  tf  ffaotith  ctf  the  time  for 
Sf^reiding'the  mannre  on  the  land  i 
wlien  the  \^hole  is  lariied,  and  In. 
timatdy  nailed ;  the  larger  dods 
ai^  then  broken  into  small  fieces, 
while  such  as  may  be  too  dry,  arc 
thrown  into  Ae  middle.  Thus 
treated,  the  mass  unites  more  per- 
fe6Uy  5  and  the  putrefaflion  will  be 
completed,  whUe  the  matters  cdn- 
tihuc  in  a  heap.  By  this  mode  of 
forming  the  basis  of  dung-hills,  the 
fertilizing  liquor  (that  <fi$tils  from 
the  dung  during  the  fermefltation 
and  heat  which  necessarily  take 
place)  is  cfe6tually  preserved,  and 
c6ntributes  greatly  t6  the  ameliora* 
tionof  thesoil. 

DYEING.— A  fine  ^rang&^el- 
low  tinge  may  be  imparted  to  silk 
or  cotton,  by  grinding  atiotta  on  a 
moistened  slab,  and  boiling  it  in 
doubla  its  weight  of  pcafl-ash  and 
T^aierj  the  liquor  is  then  suffered 
to  Settle  fdr  about  half  a  hour ; 
wheri  it  is  drawn  off,  while  hot, 
into  a  proper  vat ;  and  the  stuff 
immersed,  till  it  acquire  the  rcqui- 
fite  shade.  In  order  to  heighten 
and  fix  ^e  colour,  it  will  be  proper 
to  dissolve  some  creafn  of  tartar  in 
hot  water,  and  to  add  the  solution 
to  the  liquor,  «o  as  to  render  it 
8fi|hdy  add  :  after  which,  the  stuff 


fAtf  herbtied,  and  iAei  io  Ae 
mual  mam)er. 

A  beaotilhl  Satm^'lUii,  for  iSXk 
and  wooflen  doths,  may  be  prepar- 
ed  by  gradually  pouring  fim  fire 
to  dght  parts  of  sulphuxic  add  oo 
one  part  of  flndy  pulverized  indigo. 
Tlie  mixture  must  be  sufiRtfed  ta 
stand  for  24  hoars  -,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  thcr  eilbnresceoce 
will  subsiile :  the  solution  is  then 
to  be  diluted  with  water^  When  it 
will  be  fit  for  dydng. 

Slack :  A  hot  dea>^on  of  AI^ 
po  galls,  in  water,  is  first  to  be  pre- 
pared in  a  proper  vessel,  in  which 
cotton  or  silk  stufis,  previously 
soaked  in  warm  water,  must  w 
Worked  for  some  time.  The  su- 
peiiluous  liquid  is  now  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  doths  should 
be  inm^rsed  In  a  black  dye,  made 
by  steeping  alder-bark,  and  iroa 
hoops  for  several  months,  in  a  cask 
of  water ;  or  the^  may  be  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  iron  in  v^:etable 
acids.  When  the  stufi^  are  tho- 
roughly wetted,  they  must  be 
wrung  out,  and  afterwards  soaked 
in  a  deco^on  of  logwood,  to  which 
a  little  vcrdigrease  is  added.  The 
last  mentioned  process  ought  to  be 
repeated,  till  the  colouring  parti- 
des  be  suffidentljr  imbibed :  dur- 
ing the  intervals,  it  will  be  proper 
td  rinse  the  cloths  in  water,  and  to 
dry  them.  In  order  to  fix  the  co< 
lour. 


E. 


^AKL— Beude  the  causes  as- 
iigned  for  the  painful  affefilon^ 
known  under  the  name  of  Ear- 
ach,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  tak- 
ing cdd  firom  exposure  to  a  current 


of  air,  6t  troth  Wet  tM,  and  like- 
wise from  blows,  fallsj  or  similar 
acddents. 

For  persons  pecidiiirly  liable  to 
take  cdd^  the  best  preventive  will 

bc^ 
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be,  to  keep  bodi  the  head  ai^  ^ 
•warm  apd  dry.  {p  ordinary  cases^ 
Dr,  Damckr  is  of  opinipB,  ^at  tho 
patieo^  will  be  felieired,  hy  hdding 

'  tt^e  painfiil  side  over  the  steam  of 
warm  water,  an4  afterwards  pat- 
ting into  the  ear  a  piece  of  camphor 
wrapped  in  cotton,  which  has  bee^ 
previously  qipistened  with  a  few 
drops  ot^  laudanum,  or  vitrioHc 
scther. «-«  Efe<^ricit7  ma^  also  be 
employed,  in  sgme  iDstance^,  with 
great  success. 

Should  the  paia,  however,  be 
extremely  acute,  and  accompanied 
with  throbbing,  and  other  iufl^n^- 
matory  symptoms,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  resort  to  blood-letting,  an4 
to  apply  blisters  behind  the  e^,  cur 
to  the  neck.  If  an  abscess  be  fp* 
prebended,  warm  poultices  i$hould 
be  frequently  laid  on  the  parf  af^ 
feded,  before  they  become  cold  j 
and  when  such  abscess  breaks,  milk 
and  water,  or  chamomile  te^  with 
the  tindure  of  myrrh,  uiyst  be 
repeatedly  injeded  by  means  of  a 
syringe. 

BAB^WIff,  — The  foltewin^ 
method  pf  ^xtirpatjng  these  mis- 
chievous inserts,  is  recoipmended 
by  Mr.  FoRBYTp,  who  has  success- 
fully practised  it  for  peveraj  years. 
IjCI  old  hean-st^lks  be  pi^t  into 
tube?,  »J)g^t  niq^  iqches}opgj  then 
be  tied  up  in  sfp^l  bundles,  either 

^witb  pack-tliread,  or  Jhe  pliant 
twigp  pf  yowng  wiljows  5  and  be 
suspepded  pn  nails  agaimt  the  wall, 
in  the  vicinity  of  trees.  ^  Early 
in  the  fdlowiijg  morning,  a  board 

,  about  1 8  inches  square  shuuld  be 
procured,  and  a  small  wooden 
trowel :  the  bundles  of  such  bean» 
stalks  are  now  to  be  taken  down 
separately,  stricken  against  the 
b<^rd,  and  die  ear-wigs  be  de- 
stroyed with  the  trpwel,  as  they 
lall  put  of  the  stalks,— If  this  me- 
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thod  be  yepe^ted  6mfy^  or  every 
second  morning,  the  increase  of  tlKi 
inseds  will  speeddy  be  checked. 

The  propagation  of  t\m%  vermin 
may  be  still  more  certainly  pre^ 
vented,^  by  immersing  the  shreds 
taken  from  trees  that  have  been  \id« 
nailed  in  autumn.  In  boiled  sofip* 
siids,  for  three  or  four  days  pi^'vi- 
ously  to  using  thenri  aj^ain  >:  in  this 
simple  manner,  the  eggs  oi  ear* 
wjgs,  as.^ell  as  those  pf  other  in* 
8*3s,  will  be  e^dhially  exterfloi- 
nated. 

j:GG.~In  February  1791,  a 
pjltent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Wil- 
;.iAM  Jayne,  for  his  composition, 
which  is  calculated  to  preserve 
egg8.r— He  directs  one  Winchester 
bushel  of  qtiiok-lime,  32  oz.  of  salt, 
fiqdf  02.  of  cream  of  tartar,  to  be 
incorporated  with  such  a  quantity 
of  water  as  will  reduce  the  mixture 
to  that  consistence,  in  which  an 
egg  will  float  with  its  top  above  the 
surface.— In  thij*  liquor  the  eggs 
are  to  be  kept ;  and  the  patentee 
asserts,  that  they  may  thus  be  pre- 
served pecfedly  sound,  for  tl^e 
space  of  two  years  at  the  least. 

ELJyf-TfiEES  are  frequentljr 
subje^  to  a  kind  of  ulcers  ',  which, 
if  hot  tipaely  attended  to,  eventu- 
ally destroy  them.  Such  as  are 
planted  in  marshy  grounds,  or  in 
the  vipinity  of  rivers^  are  chiefly 
liable  to  this  distemper :  the  picer 
generally  apppars  on  the  side  ejt- 
posed  to  the  south,  and  at  a  Httle 
distance  from  tl)e  root  >  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  five  or  six  fee$ 
above  the  surlace. 

The  <:au,se  of  this  disease  was,  by 
Pu  Hamel,  supposed  to  be  ^suj>er^ 
abundance  of  sap  5  which  conjec- 
ture ha^  l?tejy  been  corroborated 
by  Jhe  experience  of  il.  Bowk- 
CHiER.  In  order  to  cure  the  trees 
thus  attecked^  tiie  latter  [H^ced  the 

£  e  4  ulcer 
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uloer  with  an  aWtt*^  tnd  after" 
wards  fitted  to  the  hole  a  lube  that 
penetrated  to  a  sufficient  depth.  He. 
observes  from  experience,  that  the 
trees  thus  affeded,  yield  a  larger 
proportion  of  sap  in  serene  than  in 
tempestuous  weather  ^  and  accord- 
ingly as  the  wound  is  more  or  lass 
in  a  southern  exposure :  after  two 
or  three  days^  the  sap-flow  ceases, 
and  the  wounded  part  spontaneous- 
ly heals. 
£X£RCIS£.— Under  this  head. 


F  AC 

we  hate  already  e&mnerated  the 
different  kinds  of  exercise ;  and 
their  respediveeffieds  on  the  hu- 
man hoij  hare  been  slated  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work«  Many 
persons,  however,  being  prevented 
from  walking,  riding,  &c.  in.the 
open  air,  either  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather^  or  from  want  of 
leisure,  we  have  subjoined  the  fed- 
lowing  ^gure,  representing  a  con- 
trivance, that  may  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  dumb-bells. 


Tlic  engine  consists  of  a  wooden 
cylinder,  a,  which  turns  on  two  cen- 
tral pivots,  e,  e,  inserted  in  the  up- 
right posts. — b,  b,  are  two  rods, 
that  may  be  n^ade  either  of  iron  or 
of  strong  wood.  These  bars  in- 
tersex ^ch  other  at  ri^ht  angles, 
and  are  furnished  with  leaden 
weights  at  their  extremities,  c,  c,c ; 
which  turn  the  cylinder  with  great 
velocity,  when  the  rope  d,  attached 
to  and  passing  round  it,  is  pulled 
downwards.  Farther^  such  weights 


draw  the  rope  up  ^gain  with  consi- 
derable force,  while  it  is  wound 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
cylinder. — As  this  machinery  may 
be  fixed  in  a  garret,  or  other  spare- 
room  at  the  top  of  a  house,  the  rope 
may  be  conduced  through  the  ceil- 
ing into  a  lower  chamber  ;  so  that 
sedentary  persons,  or  invalids,  may 
take  sufficient  exercise,  without 
quitting  their  habitation,  or  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather. 


F. 


FACE-.ACH,  or  Tic  douloureux, 
is  an  acute  pain  in  the  face,  which 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  sup- 
purating tumors :    it  mosUy  at- 


tacks persons  of  delicate  habits,  and 
those  who  are  uncommonly  sus- 
ceptible of  cold. 
To  remove  this  distressing  affec- 
tion. 
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tion,  the  use  of  volatile  salts,  and 
•tber  ccphalics,  is  generally  insuf- 
ficient. Hence  the  tiadure  of  va- 
lerian, with  vitriolic  aether,  may 
with  more  advantage  be  resorted 
to,  both  externally  and  internaUy. 
Belief  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
derived  from  the  compound  tinc- 
tures of  castor  and  of  asafoptida  -, 
but,  if  these  various  remedies  prove 
ine^edual,  the  feet  should  be  bath- 
ed in  warm  water,  a  ^tid  clys- 
ter be  administered,  ana  recourse 
had  to  dedricity.  A  draught  of 
vinegar  or  i^arm  water,  has  occa- 
sionally procured  ease;  but,  in 
very  violent  cases,  opium  only, 
under  proper  medical  guidance,  is 
capable  of  suppressing  the  pain.— - 
Lastly,  a  new  and  eificacious  cure 
for  the  face-ach,ha8  been  discover- 
ed by  Dr.  Haighton  : — He  di- 
reds  the  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
infra-orbital  holf,  to  be  divided) 
but  this  operation  ouglit  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  skilful  surgeon ;  as, 
otherwise,  irreparable  injur)'  might 
be  committed  on  the  eye,  or  con- 
t^oiis  tender  parts. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  a  return 
of  this  malady,  the  patient  should 
undergo  a  course  of  /o/zic  medi- 
cines, namely :  take  a  copious 
draught  of  spring- water,  early  in 
the  morning  5  repair  to  the  tepid, 
or,  if  his  strength  admit,  to  the 
shower-bath;  and  use  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

FILM,  in  farriery,  is  a  thick 
pellicle  or  skin,  tliat  is  formed  on 
the  eyes  of  horses ;  in  consequence 
of  which  their  sight  is  impaired. 

In  order  to  disperse  the  film,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  reduce 
common  salt  and  sugar  of  lead,  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  put  a  little  into 
the  eye,  so  as  to  corrode  the  film. 
Another  remedy  consisu  in  apply- 
'    ing  a  small  quantity  of  finely  pi^- 
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veAzei  ^alamnooniac  dally  to  the 
part  afie^ed,  till  the  obstrudioa 
be  removed. 

FLEALOCUST,  or  Faoo- 
90PPBB,  Cicada,  L.  is  a  genus  of 
iuse<5b,  comprehending  5i  species^ 
which  are  named  ^hiefiy  from  the 
trees  they  infest.  Their  beak  is 
infie6ted,  and  the  animals  are  pro- 
vided witli  four  wings. 

The  larvae  of  several  species  of 
the  Frog-hopper  discharge  consi- 
derable quantities  of  frothy  matter 
on  the  branches  or  leaves  of  those 
trees,  on  which  they  reside.  Hiis 
froth  has  been  supposed,  by  natu- 
ralists, to  be  ejo^ed  with  a  view 
to  secure  these  depredators  against 
other  kiseds,  or  to  shelter  them 
from  the  heat  of  tlie  sun.  Such 
excrement,  however,  presents  a 
very  disagreeable  appearance ;  and, 
as  those  vermin  are  highly  detri- 
mental to  trees,  by  devouring  the 
l^ves,  Mr.  Forsyth  direds  them 
to  be  destroyed,  by  rubbing  off 
the  larvae  with  the  hand;  after 
T^hich  the  tree  should  be  profusely 
waslied  with  soft  water. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS. --In  a 
seled  colledion  of  **  Memoirs,** 
lately  published  by  the  Free  Society 
of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  Department  of  Ar- 
denne,  the  followmg  vegetative 
liquor  is  recommended  for  promot- 
ing the  growti),  as  well  as  the 
flowering,  of  bulbous  roots  in  apart- 
ments, during  the  winter.— Take 
3  oz.  of  nitre;  1  oz.  of  sea-salt ; 
half  an  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar;  half 
ai  oz.  of  sugar ;  and  one  pint  of 
rain-water.  Let  the  salts  be  gra- 
dually dissolved  in  a  glazed  eanhea 
vessel ;  ai)d,  when  the  solution  is 
completed,  add  the  sugir,  and  fil- 
ter the  whole.  About  eight  drops  of 
this  liquid  must  be  pouredinto  every 
£ower-glass  filled  with  rain  or  river 
water; 
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water:  tliese  vestels  should  be 
kept  Gottetantjf  ftill,  and  the  water 
be  renewed  cverj  10th  or  lith 
day;  a  similar  poftioD  of  the  vege- 
tative liquor  being  added  each 
tiene.  In  order  to  ensure  •uccens, 
the  glasses  oagtit  to  be  placed  on 
the  corner  of  a  chimnejr^pieee, 
where  a  fire  is  regularly  kept  in 
cold  .seasons. 

FROST.— In  the  "  Gumude 
EHcyehopcBAco"'  of  Vicenaa,  M. 
Db  Sah  Martino  recommends 
the  following  expedient  for  pre- 
serving trees  from  the  injurious 
cfie^  of  frost.  This  desirable  ob- 
jc^  is  accomplished  by  depriving 
those  trees,  which  in  cold  climates 
require  to  be  protected,  of  their 
leaves,  at  a  period  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  their  natural  decay  in 
autumn.  The  sap  will,  conse- 
quently, be  less  copious  in  the 
vessels,  and  will  circulate  more 
slowly,  while  it  becomes  thicker ; 
so  that  it  will  not  freeze  so  readil/j 
and,  even  if  it  should  congeal,  itsvo- 
lome  will  not  be  so  much  enlarged 
as  if  it  were  in  a  more  diluted  state. 
In  adopting  such  expedient,  how- 
ever, it  6ught  to  be  observed,  that 
the  leaves  must  be  plucked  gra- 
dually, at  three  or  four  difierent 
periods,  so  that  the  trees  may  be 
divested  of  their  foliage  before  ihc 
usual  time  of  its  falling  5  for,  if  the 
whole  were  suddenly  removed,  the 
ch-culation  of  the  sap  would  be 
checked,  and  the  tree  would  pro- 
bably perish. 

FRUIT-TREES.— In  this  arti- 
cle we  have  stated  a  few  circum- 
stances, the  knowledge  of  which 
mar  serve  to  ascertain  the  maturity 
of  fruit,  and  consequently  (he  pro- 
per time  for  gathering  it.— The  fol- 
lowing directions  for  picking,  pre- 
serving, and  padiing  it  for  car- 


FRU 

riage,  we  insert  on  the  aofboi^fy  of 
Mr.  PdasTTR. 

All  apt^,  pears,  3re.  ought  to 
be  care&tlly  gathered  by  hand,  and 
Ml  in  baskets  contahiing  dried 
grass,  to  prevent  them  fk'om  beipg 
bruised ;  and,  if  they  fall  sponta- 
neously, some  dry  barley-straw  w 
pease-hauhn,  should  be  prepared 
for  their  reception  on  the  ground  : 
in.  the  latter  instance,  the  fruit 
ought  tohjp  separated  from,  and 
sent  to  the' table  before  that  which 
is  colle^ed  by  hand  >  and  such,  as 
may  be  accidentally  bruised,  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  because  it  cannot  bie  long 
kept  in  a  sound  state. 

When  all  the  fruit  is  celleiS^ed^ 
it  should  be  oonve3red  to  the  store- 
room; laid  gently  in  small  heaps, 
on  dried  grass  5  and  their  tops  be 
covered  with  short  grass,  in  order 
to  sweat.  Here  k  may  remain  for 
about  a  fortnight  5  during  which 
tin>e  each  apple,  pear,  &c.  must 
be  occasionally  wiped  with  a  dry 
woollen  cloth,  and  those  exposed 
on  the  surface  should  be  placed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  heap.  At 
tlie  end  of  this  period,  all  watery 
ingredients  that  may  have  been  in^- 
bibed  during  a  wet  season,  wiM  be 
evaporated  :  the  heaps  should  then 
be  uncovered,  and  each  article 
carefully  wiped  ;  separating  those 
which  may  be  injured,  or  un^t  for 
keeping. — During  this  process  of 
sweating,  the  windows  of  the  store- 
room, excepting  in  wet  or  foggy 
weather,  ought  to  l)e  continually 
open,  in  order  to  discharge  ihc 
moisture  perspiring  from  the  frnit. 

The  usual  method  of  storing 
apples,  pears,  &c.  cousists  in  lay- 
ing them  on  clean  wheaten  straw  j 
but,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  neces- 
sar}'  to  examine  them  frequently, 

a^d 
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tdd  to  remove  sach  as  begin  to  de- 
cay;  because  the  straw,  bj  ab- 
sorbing moisture^  will  become  so 
tainted,  as  to  communicate  an  un- 
pleasant flairour. 

Another  mode  of  iMrescrvin|frait, 
is  that  of  depositing  it  on  shelves 
made  of  well-seasoned  white  deal, 
and  covered  with  coarse  thin  can- 
vas, on  which  the  articles  are  to 
be  laid,  after  being  wiped  perfedUy 
dry :  a  pi<5ce  of  linen  cloth,  or  Ihin 
flannel,  or  whitish-brown  paper, 
must  then  be  placed  on  the  top* 
with  a  view  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
to  guard  against  the  injurious  ef- 
feds  of  frost.  Farther,  it  should  be 
turned  several  times  during  the 
winter  j  because  the  more  tender 
and  delicate  kinds  are  apt  to  decay 
on  the  lower  side,  if  they  remain 
long  in  a  quiescent  state ;  even 
though  they  may  have  been  com- 
pletely sound,  when  first  scleded 
for  that  purpose. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  fruit  is  kept  in  store^houses 
for  supplying  the  markets,  it  is 
generally  padced  in  soft  paper,  dis- 
posed at  the  bottoms  and  around 
the  edges  of  baskets  or  hampers  : 
a  layer  of  fruit  is  then  put  in,  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  paper  j  af- 
ter which  successive  strata  of  fruit 
and  paper  are  placed  regularly,  till 
the  vessel  be  full.  The  top  is  then 
provided  with  three  or  four  double 
folds  of  paper,  both  to  exclude  the 
air  and  frost.<  Every  sort  is  ar- 
ranged in  distind  baskets,  to  which 
labds  are  affixed,  containing  the 
name  of  the  fruit,  and  tho  period 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  best  mode  of  preserving 
fruit,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  FoasTTH,  is  that  of  packing 
it  in  glazed  earthen  jars,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  in  dryapartments. 
For  this  purpose,  apples  and  pean 
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are  to  be  wrapped  separately  in  soft 
paper,  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  on  a  thin  stratum  of  well- 
dried  bran :  alternate  layers  of  bran 
and  fruit  are^n  to  loilow,  till  tho 
jar  be  filled;  when  it  should  btt 
gently  shaken,  in  order  to  setde  its 
contents.  Every  vacancy  must  now 
be  supplied  with  bran,  covered  with 
paper,  and  the  whole  secured  from 
air  and  moisture  by  a  piece  of  blad* 
der,  over  which  the  cover  of  the 
vessel  must  be  carefully  fitted* 

With  reaped  to  the  packing  of 
fruit,  which  is  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  there  cannot 
be  taken  too  great  precaution. 
Boxes  should,  therefore,  be  made  of 
strong  deal,  and  of  various  sizes, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they 
are  designed  to  contain  :  thesewiil 
be  proper  for  melons  wrapped  sim- 
ply in  paper  3  and  also  for  pears, 
peaclies,  ne^rines,  phims,  31)4 
grapes,  being  enveloped  first  in 
vine-leaves,  and  then  in  paper;  but 
f6r  thcrries,  and  currants,  flat  tin 
boxes  will  be  required.— If  tbd 
fhiits  last  mentioned  are  to  be  car- 
ried, successive  layers  of  fine  lonj^ 
moss,  and  cherries,  ought  to  be. 
arranged,  till  the  box  be  full;  so 
that,  when  the  lid  is  closed,  thcjr 
may  be  in  no  danger  of  being  in- 
jured by  fridion.  For  transport- 
ing melons,  &c.  similar  strata  of 
dried  m6%s,  and  short,  soft,  dry 
grass  are  to  be  formed,  in  which 
the  fruit  is  to  be  stored  according  to 
the  manner  above  dircdcd  5  being 
sele6ied  as  nearly  of  the  same  size 
as  possible:  can;  also  must  be 
,  taken  to  place  the  largest  at  the 
bottom,  and  to  fill  up  every  inter- 
stice.—For  the  sake  of  farther  sc- 
-  curily,  each  box  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  lock  and  two 
keys ;  so  that  the  persons  packing 
and  unpacking  the  fruity  may  be  re- 
spedivel/ 
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spedlveljT  in  the  possession  of  one. 
The  moss  and  graw  should  always 
be  returned  in&e  boxes  ;  and,  with 
a  little  addition,  they  will' serve  the 
whole  season,  provided  such  mate- 
rials be  shaken  up,  and  well  aired, 
after  each  journey  j  in  order  that 
they  may  remain  sweet.  Lastly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  cord  these 
boxes  firmly,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent any  accidents  that  may  arise 
during  their  conveyance.  If  ilm 
method  be  carefully  pursued,  it  will 
certainly  be  attended  wiih  success  ; 
for,  Mr.  Forsyth  observes,  that 
fruit  thus  managed,  may  be  sent 
.  wiih  perfed  safety,  either  by 
coaches  or  waggons,  to  the  remotest 
part  of  (he  kingdom. 

FURNACE.— The  con8tru6Uon 
'o(  furnaces,  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
sume the  whole  volume  of  smoke, 
is  an  ob)tGt  which  has  long  en- 
gaged the  ingenuity  of  artists. — 
Hence  various  contrivances  have 
been  proposed ;  but  few,  we  be- 
lieve, for  efficacy  and  simplicity, 
c^n  come  in  competition  with  that 
invented  by  Messrs.  Robertsons, 
of  Glasgow.  The  opening  of  their 
ftirnaces,  instead  ot  being  closed 
by  a  door,  consibts  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar hopper  or  funnel,  which  is  con- 
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tantiy  supplied  with  eods ;  «> 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  fuel  is 
exh«iustea,  a  fresh  stock  cootina- 
ally  descends  through  the  hopper. 
Thus,  the  first  combustion,  which 
disengages  the  gTeatest  part  of  the 
smoke  and  flame,  takes  place  near 
the  mouth  of  the  fire-place,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  smoke 
will,  without  any  other  contriv- 
ance, be  conbumed  by  passing 
over  the  red-hot  fuel  in  the  fertlier 
part  of  the  furnace.  But,  as  a 
perfect  combustion  of  smoke  can- 
not be  obtained  wfthout  the  aid  of 
atmospheric  air,  a  cast-iron  plate, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  iiopper,  is  in- 
troduced, so  that  a  slit  i»*  formed 
of  this  depth,  and  of  an  equal 
breadth  to  the  front  of  the  furnace; 
through  which  a  current  of  air 
constantly  enters,  and  is  then  com- 
bined with  tlie  smoke.  This  aper- 
ture may  be  enlarged,  or  diminish- 
ed,'as  occasion  n^y  require,  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  iron  plate, 
by  means  of  an  iron  pin  :  JLhus,  the 
supply  of  air  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  smoke  prodqced, 
afad  the  whole  of  the  latter  will  be 
advantageously  used,  before  it  can 
escape  through  the  chimney. 


GERM  ANDER .— In  the  second 
volume  of  tlie  "  Transaftionsof  the 
Royal  and  Economical  Society  of 
Florence,**  we  meet  with  an  in- 
teresting memoir  by  Dr.  Menau- 
BONK,  on  the  medical  properties  of 
the  Common  Germander.  Our 
limits  permit  us  only  to  state,  tliat 
Dr.  M.  strongly  recommends  tlie 


leaves  and  slioots  of  this  indigenous 
plant  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peru-v 
vian  bark  ;  a  hint  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  medical  pradi- 
tioners. 

GOOSEBERRY.  —  The  husks 
of  this  fruit,  when  the  juice  is  ex- 
pressed for  making  wine, aje  usual* 
ly  thrown  av  ay  :  it  appears,  how- 
ever. 
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^ever,  that  Ihcy  may  with  advantjige 
be  employed  in  distiration,  and  af- 
ford an  agreeable  spirit,  resembling 
Brandy.  It  has  indeed  been  as- 
Gertaiiied  by  experience,  that  such 
liquor,  after  having  been  kept  a 
few  months,  was  little  inferior,  in 
point  of  streng^  or  flavour,  lo  the 
best  French  Coniac. 

GR£EN.-r^The  following  me- 
thod of  preparing  ^rttiwft'icA  Green, 
a  beautiitil  colour,  in  great  request 
ea  Che  Continent  for  oil-painting, 
and  in  the  manufat^ure  of  stain- 
ed paper,  is  inserted  on  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Kastelkyn.  He 
dire^s  shavings  of  copper  to  be  put 
tnt9  a  close  vessel,  and  sprinkled 
with  a  solution  of  sal  amiponiac.-— 
The  metal  first  utiites  with  the 
muriatic  add,  and  is  dissolved, 
■when  it  is  precipitated  by  the  dis- 
engaged ammonia,  with  which  it 
combines.  The  precipitate  is  then 
to  b^  washed,  and  dried  either  in 
wooden  boxes,  or  upon  an  expand- 
ed cloth  :  the  liquid  now  remaining 
may  be  repeatedly  employed  as  a 
solvent  for  fresh  portions  of  sal 
ammoniac,  till  it  be  completely  sa- 
turated. M.  Kastblbyn  states, 
that  three  part^  of  such  salt  are 
sufficient  for  tw  /  parts  of  copper, 
and  that  the  result  will  be  six  parts 
'  of  colour. — ^This  beautiful  pigment 
» is  sold  in  Holland  by  the  name  of 
1  riesland  Green  jand  it  sometinocs 
ffirms  an  article  of  exportation  ;  in 
which  case  it  is  generally  adulte- 
rated with  white-lead. 

GUINEA  CORN,  or  Holais 
Sorghum,  L.  an  exotic  vegetable, 
growing  on  the  coast  of  Africa : 
its  stalks  are  large,  compad,  gene- 
rally attaining  the  height  of  7  or  8 
feet,  and  producing^  abundance  of 
grain. — It  may  be  easily  raised  in 
sheltered  situations,  especially  in 
exhausted  hot-beds  and  other  loose 
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soils,  where  its  seeds  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  spring ;  as  the 
large  flowery  tops  appear  in  June. 
—In  Tuscany,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
the  flour  made  of  this  grain  is  mix- 
ed with  other  meal,  and  converted 
into  bread;  which,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally brown,  tough,  and  heavy. 
Hence  the  former  is  better  calcu- 
lated for  milk-porridge  that  is 
equally  wholesome  and  nutritive.— - 
The  juice  exuding  from  the  stalks 
of  the  Guinea-corn,  is  so  agreeably 
luscious, .  that  it  a^brds  excellent 
sugar,  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
adopted  with  th^si^r-cane.  Tlie 
seeds  furnish  nourisliing  food,  to 
poultry  and  pigeons,  as  well  as  for 
horses  and  hoga. — Struvb,  a  Grx- 
man  writer  on  economy,  states,  that 
he  obtained  from  this  grain  good 
vinegar  by  fermentation  j  and,  on 
distilling  it,  a  strong  spirit. 

GUM,  or  GuM-sECHETioN,  a 
disease  in  trees,  arising  from  vari- 
ous causes,  but  mostly  from  inju- 
dicious pruning  j  bruises,  or  inju- 
ries committed  on  the  wood,  or 
bark,  by  tJ)e  hamoser  in  nailing  tht; 
branches  against  walls  ;  pinching 
the  shoots  by  making  the  treUises 
too  tight,  or  by  driving  the  nails 
too  closeljr  to  the  branches.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  byjeaviug 
the  foot-stalks  of  the  fruit  after 
this  has  been  gatliered  j  by  carclc^s-^ 
'  ly  applying  ladders  -,  and  especial- 
ly where  large  boughs  have  been . 
broken  ofl^,  or  inadvertently  lop- 
ped. 

This  distemper  may  be  known 
before  the  gummy  secretion  ac- 
tually takes  place,  by  the  bark  as- 
suming a  brownish  cast,  that  gra- 
dually deepens,  till  the  gum  at 
length  exudes  in  the  form  of  small 
blisters.  As  soon  as  any  of  these 
symptoms  are  perceived,  Mr.  For- 
syth directs  the  iofe&ed  part  to  be 

cut 
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cat  oat  with  a  Bhtrp  knife,  till  tfce 
<^n  white  hark  and  wood  Appear; 
«fW  which  the  cemp^nimn  anl 
powder  (iee  p.  2S8  «f  the  pre»e« 
▼bloaie)  4hoi]M  t»e  speedil^r  ap- 
fMtd.  ImH^,  in  case  aaj  gmn 
ooze  oot  of  the  tree,  ft  mast  be 
iBunedtfltoy  Msniped  ofr ;  as  -the 
diarate  wiW  otherwise  rapicflj  irn 
tcreaif  :  the  %Qst  tttne  for  this 
operation,  in  ihe  opinion  of  Mr.  F. 
is  daring  wc*»  weigher  5  because 
the  gam,  lietiig  naowtened,  may 
then  be  easily  removed  wkhout  in- 
juring the  bark. 

GUM,  or  YBLLow-GtTM,  is  a 
fpccics  of  JountUce,  to  whidi  in- 
iants  are  Uaible,  in  const^ueace  of 
a  retention  of  the  meconiinn,  or 
when  the  boweh  are  obstructed 
jrftcrthei/ birth. 

This  aflfe6Hon  may  be  cured,  by 
occasionaHy  administenng  a  wei^k 
Bohitton  of  tartar  emetic,  in  tlie 
proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  ff^r 
ooncet  df  water,  sweetened  with 
manna,  till  it  operate  either  by 
stool,  or  by  Tomiting  :  after  which, 
a  small  tea*  spoonful  of  castor-oil 
should  be  given  in  water-gruel. 
But,  as  the  former  medicine  must 
'bemused  with  great  precaution,  wc 
would  preferably  recommend  one 
or  two  grains  of  ipecacuanha  to  be 
infused  in  an  ounce  of  water,  wi^h 
a  dram  ok  two  of  manna,  and  to  be 
taken  in  divided  doses.  If,  however, 
the  complaint  be  attended  wifh 
convulsions,  thcJnfant  may  be  im- 
mersed in  a  warm  bath,  and  expe- 
ditiously wiped;  a  pradice  which 
is  generally  attended  with  better 
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eneQa  than  the  awaHowfog  or  pMi^ 
goric  elhck,  kodanum,  and  other 
antispasmodics;  anra  though  sodh 
ronoedies  should  ccnsist  ooly  «f 
single  drops,  or ludfdiDps.  iieace, 
we  serioosly  oantion  pamts  and 
nursea  against  thsse  psiecarioas 
'dvugs,  whidi  caaootfail  to  uqder« 
mine  the  conslit«tionscf  cfaildrea. 

GYMMASnce,  or  the  Ath- 
LBT1C  AaT,  denotes  the  4eKteroM 
performance  of  certain  exerdaesof 
ttt^  body,  whocher  ioc  defence, 
he«kh,  oramusemeoL 

•Oi^  the  finst  institution  of  socie^, 
men  being  aware  of  the  neoeasity 
and  advantage  of  military  ma- 
nGCuvres,  f^rrepeHmgtheattacksof 
enemies,  «tationa(l  •games  were  ^esta- 
blished ;  and  public  rewards  were 
granted  for.  the  enGoorageaKnt  of 
youth.  These  eKcrcises  ^consisted 
<^  running,  leaping,  awimming, 
wrestling,  &c.  AHhoujjh,  from  tke 
change  of  manners,  and  the  dif- 
ferent systems  df  taidios  now  pac* 
vailing,  such  games  become  Jess 
requisite,  yet  as  they  doubtless 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
ireahh,  and  tend  to  uuigerate  the 
juveniie  body,  we  conceive  that 
they  migln,  with  certain  restric- 
tions, be  advantageously  Tc-esta- 
bli^hed  in  academies.  A  discussion 
of  this  interesting  subjeft,  however, 
being  foreign  to  our<plan,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  M.  Salzmaks^s 
«'  Gymnastics  for  Youth,*'  8vo. 
1-800  j  which  is  an  useful  pradical 
guide,  and  merits  the  attentioQ  of 
those  who  are  conoemed  in  the 
fiuperiittendance'<^  schools. 
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HAMPSTEAD- WATER  is  ob- 
tained from  a  mineral  spring,  Whidh 


rises  in  the  village  of  that  name,  m 
the  vicinity  df  ti^metropofo. 

This 
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Tbis  cbalybeaie  was  formeilj  in 

considerable  repute  for  iU  medi- 
ciool  properties  i  atid,  tboogh  at 
present  seldom  emp1oyed>  U  is  ftro- 
§t$9td\y  of  considerable  service  hi 
ohroiik.4Ufe6tioii6,  proceeding  from 
ian(guor»  or  debilky  <^  the  systen  i 
ifl  chlorosis,  indigestion,  hypoohoR- 
4iriasis,  and  all  ^er  cases,  where 
"tonic  and  sttttmlatiBg  reiaedies  are 
•ludkoated. — k  otiight  to  be  drunk 
on  the  spot ;  as  its  volatile  parts 
escape,  «mi  its  virtues  are  impaired 
by  exposure  to  the  air :  aAer  drink- 
ing it,  the  f»lient  should  either 
walk  or  ride,  according  to  4he  na- 
ture, of  his  complaint,  or  strength 
of  his  constitution  ;  with  a  view  to 
promote  its  operation.  The  proper 
season  for  resorting  to  this  spring, 
is  from  Aj>ril  to  the  end  of  Goo- 
ber; the  dose  depending  upon  age, 
habit,  and  other  circumstances.  In 
general,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  «nay  be 
♦drunk  half  an  hour  before  breaik- 
fast  j  a  second  dose  about  an  hoiu: 
after  it ;  and  a  third  about  noon  ^ 
which  portion  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased to  half  a  pint,  if  tlie  sto- 
mach can  support  it.  Such  course 
is  often  continued  for  two  or  tliree 
months  5  when  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ter is  suspended  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
because  a  short  discontinuance 
has  been  produ^ve  of  good  ef- 
feas. 

Hampstcad-water  operates  pow- 
erfully as  a  diuretic,  but  is  apt  to 
occasion  constipations  of  the  bow- 
els :  Inrnce  it  will  be  advisable  to 
add  a  small  portion  of  £psom  or 
other  aperient  neutral  salt;  or  It 
may  be  combined  with  the  saline 
mineral  fluid  ofKilburn  j  in  which 
case  the  compound  water  will  be 
nearly  as  efficacious  as  the  cele^ 
brdted  springs  of  Cheltenham  or 
Scarborough. 

HAT.— In  November  1801,  a 
patent  was  obtained   by  Messrs. 
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J«HK  Wm^kjer  and  Psx^k  Ai.*- 
FHEY,  for  contriving  water-proof 
4»t8  and  caps»  as  likewise  for  ren- 
dering silk,  liaea,  leather,  cotton^ 
and  c^er  macerials  for  wearingap- 
parel,  water-proof.— Their  inveo*- 
4ion  consists  in  ppovidlag  the  re- 
spot^ve  artides  with  a  ooat  of 
<9il-paint;  siftcx  which  they  are 
^a^anned  with  <a  varnish  mixed 
with  lamp  or  ivory-black.  The 
•caps  and  hats  are  manofadured  of 
paste-'board  covered  with  'canvaa, 
and  treated  in  a  similar  manner  $ 
but  the  leather,  to  be  mad^  watei^ 
^x>f,  should  sot  be  previously 
•dressed  with  -oil,  or  any  un£tuoi» 
matter. — For  a  more  Munute  .ac- 
count of  the  (method  in  which  the 
different  compositions  sre  applied, 
the  reader  will  consult  the  Idthvol. 
of  the  •*  Repertory  (}f  Aris,""  &c. 

HAWK-MOTH,  or  SpUinx.h. 
is  a  genus  of  inse6ts,  o^mprtsing 
165  species,  ten  of  which  are  dis- 
covered in  Brittain,  and  variously 
named,  according  to  the  trees  the^ 
infest. 

The  generality  ^  hawk-^moths 
spin  tlieir  cods  under  ground,  inter- 
weaving with  their  threads  f«ma)l 
,partioles  of  grain  and  earth.  The^ 
appt  ar  eitbe^  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  sun-set :  their  flight  is  slow, . 
and  often  accompanied  with. a  pe- 
culiar sound.  The  caterpillars  of 
these  insets  are  usually  found 
rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  trees ; 
some  being  green,  and  smooth ; 
others  brown  or  yellow;  again, 
others  are  spotted,  and  fumuhod 
with  rings,*  or  belts. 

The  most  certain  method  of 
peventing  the  depredations  of 
hawk- moths,  consists  in  jcoUc^- 
ing  the  leaves  they  inhabit,  and 
crushing  theinse^^  after  which 
the  trees  should,  be  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  clear  lime-wa- 
ter, and  a  deco6Uon  of  tobacc6 
leaves. 
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leaves.    Such  cleantiog  will,  se- 
cording  to  Mr.  Foi»tth,  also  be 

'  foond  an  eflfedual  remedy,  when 
the  moths  are  in  the  state  of  larvae^ 
having  previoosly  picked  off  and 
destioyed  the  caterpillars^ 

HICCOUGH.— Different  remc- 
dtei  have  already  been  suggested, 
for  removing  this  temporary  aftec* 
tion  2  as  tb^,  however,  may  not 
always  be  applicable  on  the  spiir 
of  the  occasion,  we  are  informed 
by  a  correspondent,  that  a  firm  H- 
gaftire  on  the  artery  at  the  wrist, 
will  alFord  relief,  if  it  be  continued 
for  about  one  minute;  but,  it'  the 
lirst  attempt  should  not  prove  suc- 
cessful, he  recommends  it  to  be 
repeated ;  when  such  convulsive 
ctiRnts  will,  in  general,  be  sup- 
pressed. 

HOG.— In  the  conclusion  of  thw 
article,  we  have  pointed  out  tbo^e 
breeds  which  deserve  more  particu- 
lar attention  :  to  these  ought  to  be 
added  (vol.ii.  p.  471)  the  following, 
oamelv: 

5.  The  lAirge  Spoiled  JVoburn 
Breeds  introduced  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford  : — from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
and  other  able  breeders,  it  clearly 
appears,  that  these  animals  are  su- 
perior to  the  Sutfulk  breed ;  tl.e 
former  being  not  only  more  hardy, 
but  also  more  prolific,  and  attaining 
double  the  size,  in  the  same  period 
of  time. 

6.  The  Rudgetinck  Hogs,  are  thus 
denominated  from  a  viUagc  ou  the 
borders  of  Surrey  and  Sussex :  tins 
race  of  animals  is  remarkable  for 
the  astonishing  weight  they  attain, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  which 
exceeds  that  of  other  swine  at  a 
'  similar  age,  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  two,  and  often  three,  to'one^ 
Hence,  they  deserve  to  be  more 

'  generally  reared,  and  their  niunber 
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ought  to  be  increased  tiiroi^:(ioti£ 
Britain;  becanse  they  repay  the 
expence  of  their  keeping  more 
speedily  than  anv  other  breed, 

HONEY-DEW  is  very  detri- 
mental to  fruit-trees,  from  its  vi»< 
ecus  quality ;  because  it  doses  their 
pores  and  impedes  their  perspira<> 
tion. — ^Mr.  Forsyth  ther^ore  <fi- 
reds  those  trees,  which  are  most 
liable  to  soch  distemper,  to  be 
sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  lime- 
water  and  urine ;  after  which  they 
should  be  wa!>hed  with  the  liquid, 
stated  in  the  article  Blight  (p. 
399.  of  this  Supplement).  These 
remedies,  however,  ougtit  to  be 
applied  early  in  the  -  rooming ;  in 
order  that  the  trees  may  become 
dry,  before  the  solar  rays  produce 
intense  heat;  as,  otherwise,  the 
blossoms  and  leaves  are  apt  to  be 
scorched,  and  thus  to  be  materi- 
ally injured. 

HORSE-CHESNUT.— The  bark 
of  this  tree  is,  on  the  Continent, 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  Pe- 
ruvian ;  and  it  likewise  appear!, 
that  an  extract  may  be  prepared 
from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  horsc- 
chesnnt,  which  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  that  obtained  from  the 
expensive  foreign  drug.  For  this 
communication,  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  FucHs,  of  Jena;  wbodircds 
the  chesnuts  to  be  deprived  of  their 
prickly  husks,  and  an  extract  to  be 
prepared  from  them,  iu  the  usual 
manner.  • 

HOT-HOUSE.— A  glass-frame 
for  buildings  of  this  description  has 
lately  been  invented  by  M.  Be- 
NARD :  it  possesses  considerable 
advantages  over  those  in  cpmmoa 
use.  .  The  lower  part  consists  of  a 
double  square  of  glass-panes  set  in 
wood,  or  in  wood  and  lead.  The 
upper  part  is  composed  of  panes  of 
gla^s  fixed  in  wood,  a^d  terminates 

in 
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ia  an  obtI<Mg  six-atded  prism  i  it 
may  be  takea  off  at  pleasure,  by 
a  ling  coDoeded  with  the  top. — • 
The  whole  of  this  fabric  has  the 
siogukr  advaintage  of  throwing  a 
great  body  of  light  on  the  plants, 
while  it  prevents  that  sickly  growth^: 
denominated  etiolation',  and  ren- 
ders it  easy  to  produce  a  variety  of 
temperatures^  as  occasion  mayTe-. 
^uire.  M.  Bbnard's  hot-house  is  - 
supplied  with  beat,  at  a  trifling  ex« 
pence,  by  common  oil  3  the  smoke 
of  which  is  conveyed  round  the 
firame,  by  mcains  of  a  flue. 

HYACINTH.— Inalatevoluroe 
of  the  "  Annales  de  ChimU;*  M. 
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Lbhoux  has  announced  the  disco- 
very of  a  gummy  substance,  con- 
tained in  the  roots  of  the  Hyadn* 
thus  non-scriptus  ;  which  is  an 
indigenous  vegetable.  This  sub* 
stance  appeared,  on  examination, 
to  possess  similar  properties '  wxtfai 
the  generality  of  gums,  and  acon-i 
siderable  portion  of  farinaceoutf 
matter }  which  may,  by  propen  m^-« 
sagement,  be  extra^ed.  As- it 
abounds  in  the  bulbous  roots  of  tiie 
Hyacinth,  so  as  to  render  it  to  ob^ 
jeA  of  attention,  M.  Lbroux  con«. 
ceives  that  it  might  be  advantage* 
ously  converted  into  Starch, 
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INSECTS.—A  new  mode  of 
preventing  their  depredations  on 
^pU-trees,  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed in  /  America.  It .  consists 
simply  in  stripping  off  the  whole 
body  of  the  bark  ;  an  operation  by 
which  millions  of  inscAs,  together 
with  their  eggs,  are  iroroediateJy 
removed.  Such  praAice,  indeed, 
has  generally  been  supposed  to  kill' 
the  trees  j  but  it  appears,  frdm* 
the  experiments  instituted  by  Dr. 
Mitch  ILL,  of  New- York,  that 
about  Midsuittroer,  apple  -  trees 
may  be  entirely  decorticated,  with- 
out receiving  the  least  injury  from 
the  operation.  Thus,  a  tree  peeled 
in  the  summer  of  179B,  withstood 
theefle6b  of  intejise  fi'ost  in  the 
severe  winter  that  succeeded  j  ano- 
ther, which  bad  been  deprived  of 
its  bark  in  June,  1799,  re-acquired 
it  compktely  before  the  end  of 
Sqrtember  j  and  yielded  at  large 
a  Gtop  of  fruit,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
divested  of  its  rind.— -Dr.  MiTCii- 
.     SJDUXVI. — vo^.  IV.  ' 


ILL  observes,  '^  There  Is  no  doubt, 
an  orchard  might  be  treated  in  this 
manner  with  perfeft  safety,  if  the 
operation  were  well-timed  5"  and, 
as  the  climate  of  North  America 
is  considerably  colder  than  that 
of'  England,  these  experiments 
claim  the  attention  of  British  Or- 
chardists. 

IRON.— As  vessels, made  dfthis 
metal,  are  liable  to  cracks.  Which 
frequently  render  theih  useless,  wo 
insert,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Kas- 
TELETN,  the  following  diredions 
fcfr  preparing  a  lute  calculated  ta 
fill  up  such  fissures :— T^ke  six 
parts  of  yellow  potter's  clay*,  and 
one  part  of  iron  filings  1  Incorpo- 
rate these  ingredients  with  a  suflS- 
cient  quantity  of  linseed  oil*  so  at 
to  form  the  whole  into  a  paste  ol 
the  consistence  of  putty. 

Although  a  variety  of  Tarnisiies 
have  been  contrivecl  for  securing 
iron  and  steel,  in  a -polished  state, 
from  the  eff^fts  of  rustj  yet  we 
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arepertoaded,  that  the  fbllowii^  is 
the  most  simple  and  efie6hial  me- 
thod  of  preserving  them.  It  is  wdi 
known,  that  the  oil  esLpressed  from 
the  fmit  of  the  chocolate-tree  never 
becomes  rancid^  provided  the  nuts 
have  been  moderately  roasted,  be- 
fo-e  they  are  submitted  to  the  press. 
This  oil  is  asserted  by  M.  Von 
CaiLL,  to  be  erointntly  adapted  to 
the  purpose  before  stated :  and  we 
nay  add,  from  recent  experience, 
that  the  animal  oil  obtained  from 
tels,  if  applied  to  polished  iron, 
•teel,  or  other  metals,  especially 
when  used  in  machinery,  such  as 
wheel-work,  has  been  attended 
with  similar  good  efieds. 

ITCH. — ^A  new  remedy  for  this 
loathsome  afie^on,  has  lately  been 
discovered  by  M.  Grille.  — ^  He 
had  observed,  that  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manganese-mines,  of 
liCacon,  in  France,  were  not  liable 
to  this  cutaneous  disease ;  and  that 
|he  neighbouring  workmen,  when 
tttacked  by  the  itch,  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  these  mines, 
^ith  a  view  to  be  cured  of  their 
comi^int:  thus,  the  tormenting 
irritation  speedily  ceased;  the 
eruption  disappeared ;  and  the  skin 
became  perfedly  sound. 

Heiice,  M'  Geillb  was  led  to 
fonjedure*  that  manganese  might 
be  employed  as  a  remedy  for  tlie 
.  itch.  He  therefore  formed  6  parts 
^  this  semi-metal  in  a  pulverized 
state,  and  IQ  parts  of  fresh  bogV 
krdj  into  an  unguent :— several 
person  troubled  with  this  disease 
were  dire^cd  to  rub  sue))  cantment 
9ver  ti^  bodies;  at  the  same 
time,  the  ysual  medidaes  for  open- 
ing the  bo^H,  were  administer^ ; 
4n^  ^  qialad;^  was^  in  a  few  days, 
com^^ly  removed. 

JUNIFfiR  -  TREE.  ^  Several 
oiofid  gugioMs^  lo  which  the  fruity 
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as  wd!  as  the  wood  of  dib  vdcuibi# 
shrub,  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage, have  already  been  stated : 
and,  as  the  juniper  aboonds  in  va- 
rious parts  df£i^land,  weasMtBGt 
the  following  fSdts  rdative  to  ita 
more  extensive  utility  in  Knnliuid  ; 
pablished  bv  M.  Alopjeus,  in  the 
'«  TransaSHons  of  the  Ecenowuc^ 
SodetyofPetersburgh:' 

1 .  The  water  us^  for  brewiag 
malt-liquors,  is  previooslv  boiled 
with  juniper-twigs ;  which  are  be- 
hoved to  improve  both  the  salubri- 
ty and  flavour  of  tlie  beer. 

2.  The  leaves  are  emf^oyed  for 
fiimtgating  houses,  with  a  view  to 
correct  foul  air,  or  expel  peroicious 
vapouriL 

3.  Milk-vessels  are  preferably 
made  of  juniper  wood,  which  is 
supposed  to  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  milk  in  a  sweet  state, 
tod  t6  render  it  more  palatable. — 
When  other  woods  are  used  for 
such  vessels,  they  are,  for  the  same 
purposes,  washed  with  water  in 
which  juniper -twigs  have  been 
boiled. 

4.  Warm  decodions  of  this 
shrnb  are  frequently  given  to  cows, 
and  sometimes  to  sheep  >  in  order 
to  enrich  the  quality,  and  increase 
the  quantity,  ciif  thdr  milk. 

Lastly,  juniper-berries  are  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  prepared  in  the 
manner  of  coffee,  for  which  they 
are  ^quently  substituted ;  afibrd- 
inff  an  e^^cellent  palliative  in  cal- 
culous and  gba^  complaints.-— 
From  these  b^es  may  also  be 
.  brewed  a  d>eafi,  whol^ome,  and 
well-flavoured  beer,  by  the  follow- 
ing process,  wbidi  has  bat  lately  be- 
come generally  l^nownib  Sweden : 
»T^Lot  aolbs.  of  dean  juniper  berrieft 
be  pounded  in  a  mortar  (we  aup« 
pose,  without  bruising  the  stcmet), 
and  be  pot  in  a  common  mash  tub, 
together 
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together  with  2{  buckets  of  cold 
water;  suffering  the  wliole  to  stand 
24  hours.  When  the  juice  of  tlie 
berries  is  sufficiently  extraded> 
the  liquor  must  be  drawn  off^  and 
boiled  in  a  copper,  being  carefully 
skimmed  during  the  ebullition.  A 
due  portion  of  hops  is  then  to  be 
bdleid  with  a  little  of  the  wort ;  in- 
corporated with  the  whole;  and> 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  lukewarm^ 
the  yeast  ought  to  be  added  in 
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the  usual  manner.  When  the  fer* 
mentation  ceases,  the  beer  should 
be  poured  into  a  barrel  containing 
a  little  isinglass ;  and  carefullv  closed 
with  a  bung.— Such  beverage  is 
very  salubrious  and  aromatic  j  but, 
as  it  ferments  roore^  tardily  than 
comnK>n  malt  liquor,  it  is  apt  to 
become  sour:  hence,  M,  Alo- 
vjEvs  advises  only  a  small  quanti* 
ty  to  be  brewed  at  a  time. 


K. 


KILBURN-WATER,  is  a  sa- 
line  mineral  fluid,  obtained  from  a 
spring  at  Kilburn-well,  about  two 
miles  from  the  end  of  Oxford- 
street,  London. 

This  water  was  formerly  in  great 
repute,  but  is  at  present  seldom 
employed.  Nevertheless,  it  pro- 
mises to  be  seniceable  in  cases  of 
habitual  costiveness,  where  power- 
ful laxatives  would  be  produdive 
of  dangerous  consequences  3  as  it 
may  be  used  with  safety,  till  the 
wtestines  have  recovered  their  na- 


tural tone.  It  may  farther  be  ad- 
vantageously taken  by  persons  of 
sedeptary.  lives,  who  are  peculiarly 
8ubje6t  to  hypochondriasis,  indiges- 
tion, and  other  disorders  arising 
from  relaxed  habitl.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  three  pints,  which 
should  be  drunk  at  short  intervals^ 
till  it  produce  a  pui^gative  efied  ; 
and,  as  its  operation  is  very  slow>  k 
appears  to  be  eminently  calculated 
for  persons,  whose  stomachs  are  de« 
Ucate  or  impaired. 


L. 


LACKEY-MOTH,  or  PhaUena 
Bombyx  NeustrioB,  is  a  species  of 
moth  that  commits  great  depreda- 
tions oa  fruit-trees ;  around  the 
branches  of  which  it  deposits  nu- 
cnerous  eggs,  that  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance cff  a  necklace.  These 
are  vety  hard,  and  adhere  closely 
to  the  bark ;  so  that  it  becomes  ne-  - 
cessary  to  remove  them  by  a  knife; 
c:are  being  taken  to  spare  the  bark 


as  much  as  possible.  Next,  the 
cocppositioa  and  powder  mentian- 
ed  in  the  article  Trbb  (p.  238  of 
this  vd.),  must  be  applied  to  ererjr 
part  which  may  have  been  wound- 
ed  by  the  instrufiooit. 

LETTER.— 'A  new  method  <€ 
copying  letters  has  lately  been  pto^^ 
posed;  ii^hich  is  certainly  less  eK«t 
pensive^  and  promises  to  be  nearly 
as  expeditious^  as  that  obtained  by 

¥(2  means 
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means  of  Copying  Machines ;— -we 
Iwhre,  therefore  been  induced  to 
subjoin  the  following  direftions. 

First,  the  letter  tt>bc  copied,  most* 
b*  \eritten  with  good  black  ink,  in 
ubich  a  little  sugar  has  been  dis- 
solved. Damp,  unsized  paper,  or 
hhcfi  as  has  previously  been  ten- 
dered sufficiently  porous  by  sus- 
pending it  over  steam,  is  then  to 
be  adapted  to  the  size  of  such  let- 
ter, and  be  laid  on  the  writing, 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  dry  state. 
Several  clean  sheets  are  now  to  be 
arranged  on  tlie  copying  paper; 
and  a  flat  iron,  moderately  heated, 
should  be  passed  uniformly  over 
the  whole,  till  it  be  thorouglily 
dried. — U  the  original  be  written 
on  both  sides,  it  must  be  placed 
between  a  double  slieet  of  such  un- 
sized paper,  and  managed  in  the 
manner  above  dire£ked  j  when  an 
cxad  copy  will  be  procured.  In  this 
instance,  ho^^^ver,  the  iron  must 
be  applied  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition^ lest  the  unsized  paper  be- 
come too  dry,  or  communicate  its 
dampness  to  the  ink  j  in  which 
cases,  cither  no  impression  would 
be  taken,  or  the  ink  would  sink  : 
lastly,  the  iron  ought  to  be  pressed 
on  the  paper  longer  than  is  usual 
for  single  sheets  ;  in  order  that  the 
heat  may  be  regularly  diti'uscd, 
and  the  lull  eflfc^t  be  ensured. 

LIVERWORT.— All  the  indi- 
geupus  species  of  the  lichens  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  viscid 
matter ;  which  has,  by,  the  Earl  of 
DiniDowALD,  been  successfully 
ooQVcrted  into  a  gimi,  possessing  all 
tfae  properties  of  thb  Senega,  at 
present  used  by  calico-printers.— 
These  vegetables  abound  chiefly 
on  trees,,  growing  in  poor  stift 
Mils  : .  they  attain  to  maturity  in 
Ihree  of  §oui  years,-,  so  that  a  crop 
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may  be  taken  from  tka  sametreev 
every  fourth  year. 

Ine  liverwort  is  furnished  with 
an  external  skin,  bene3th  which  id 
fbund  a  green  resiuous  suSstaBce  : 
the  remainder  is  composed  prirtly 
of  gum,  and  partly  of  an  animal 
fibrous  matter,  that  is  insoluble 
both  by  heat  and  the  adion  of  af- 
kalies.  In  order  to  extrad  the  gum 
f rorn  such  plants,  they  are  first  scald- 
ed two  or  three  times  in  boiling 
Water;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  rind  or  skin  is  separated,  to^ 
ther  with  the  greater  part  ci  Uic 
resiooQs  ingrefient.  The  vege- 
tables, thus  prepared,  are  next  put 
into  copper  vessels  and  boiled,  in 
the  proportion  of  lib.  to  2  gallons 
of  water,  for  four  or  five  hours  ;■ 
h^f  or  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
soda  or  pearl-ashes,  or  half  a  pint 
of  volatile  alkali,  being  added  to 
every  pound.  The  boiling  is  con- 
tinued till  the  liquor  acquires  a 
gummy  consistence  j  when  it  h 
strained  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
the  residuum  is  expressed  through 
hair-clolh  bags, by  means  of  presses 
similar  to  those  used  by  tallow- 
mclters. 

The  cxlra(^  thus  obtained,  is 
then  suffered  to  stand  for  10  or  12 
hours  ',  after  which  it  is  strained, 
and  evaporated  in  lead  or  tin  ves- 
sels, placed  over  stoves  moderately 
l|eatcd  by  fuck,  or  by  the  steam  ct* 
hot  water,  till  it  be  of  a  proper 
consistence  for  block-printing.  If 
such  gam,  however,  be  intended 
for  making  ink,  manufadiirin^  pa- 
per, or  staining  and  stifiening  silks, 
crapes,  gauze,  &c.  Lord  Dondon* 
ALD  observes  (in  his  Circuhir  Let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Calico  Printers 
of  Scotland),  that  no  alkaline  salts 
must"  be  employed  for  extracting 
the  liverwort  >  and  the  boiling  hi 

eonr* 
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<X)ntinued  for  a  longer  time,  and 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  : 
thus,  the  gummy  .cxtrad  will  be- 
come nearly  colourless' 5  but,  if  vo- 
latile alkali  be  used,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary tb  substitute  iron  vessels 
far  those  made  of  copper. 

Lord  D/s  gum  has  been  found 
to  answer  every  purpose  for  which* 
itwas  designed:  as  its  preparation  is' 
not  only  cheaper,  and  will  produce 
a  considerable  saving  of  money  an- 
nually sent  to  Senegal,  but  will 
also  afford  employment  to  numer- 
ous women,  children,  and  others, 
rn  coHc^ing,  as  well  as  in  prepar- 
ing, the  lichens  it  promises  to  be 
a  national  benefit. 

LOCK. — In  June,  IBOl,  a  pa- 
tent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Holem- 
BBRO,  for  his  invention  of  locks  or 
iast^nings  adapted  for  general  use, 
on  a  new  and  improved  construc- 
tion.— ^The  external  form  of  the 
locks,  thus  manufa6^ured,  corres- 
^ponds  with  those  in  common  use : 
internally,  however,  an  orbicular 
bolt  is  substituted  for  a  refidlineal 
one,  the  security  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  an  inside  tumbler  that 
is  fastened  by  a  flat  spring  bolt* 
The  whole  manufa^ure  of  this 
lock  js  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  ingenuity,  with  which  it  com- 
bines the  important  advantage  of^ 
security  ^  so  that  tins  contrivance 
justly  merits  the  preference. 

LOGIC,  is  tlie  art  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  with  judgment  and 
propriety :  or,, it  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  history  of  the  human  mind  j 
because  it  traces  the  pr(^ress  of 
{Knowledge  from  the  first  and  most 
ftimple  conceptions,  through  all 
Idicir  various  poHsbinatioos,  grada- 
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tlons,  and  the  inferences  that  are 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  ideas. 
Logic  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
most  important  sciences  that  can 
be  impressed  on  the  young  mind  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  unfolds  the  nature 
of  the  fi^iailty  of  refleiftion,  while 
it  displays  the  proper  manner  in 
which  the  mental  powers  are  to  be' 
exercised,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  knowledge.  Farther,  it  cau- 
tions us  against  those  errors  and^ 
mistakes  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
consequence  of  inattention  -,  while 
it  teaciies  us  to  discriminate  be- 
tween real  and  apparent  truth ; 
being  thus  admirably  calculated  for 
the  investigation  of  interesting  sub- 
jects, both  of  Mterattire  and  mora- 
lity J  as  it  enables  parties  to  dete^ 
the  fallacy  of  Argument.  We 
could  with  pleasure  point  out  other 
essential  advantages,  resulting  from 
the  art  of  thinkings  and,  though  tf 
reference  has  been  made  from  our 
first  volume  to  this  article,  for  a 
farther  investigation  of  error  in  ar- 
guments, yet,  as  such  discussion 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field 
of  speculation,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following  excellent  works,- 
in  which  the  first  principles  of  rea- 
soning are  clearly  developed,  and 
the  juvenile  mind  is  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  false- 
hood.—!. **  Elements  of  Lopc,^ 
by  Prof.  Duncan,  of  Aberdeen, 
8vo.  ;  2.  Dr.TATHAM's  ''Chart 
and  Scale  of  Truth,  by  which  to 
Jitid  the  Cause  of  Error,**  Scd 
2  vols.  8vo. ; .  and  3.  Mr.  Col- 
lard's  "  Essentials  of  Logic t** 
&c.  12mo.  2d  edit.  pp.  223, 
1790. 
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MANURE.— The  urilitYof  d^ 
on  poor  lands  has  already  been 
stated  in  thU 'article,  vol.  iil.  p. 
161  :  we  now  submit  the  follow- 
ing (k6i  to  the  consideration  of  oar 
readers. — In  the  3d  vol.  of  "  Cam' 
muydcoHons  io  the  Board  of  Agri- 
aUturei'  a  paper  is  inserted  on  the 
use  of  clay  and  marle»  by  Mr.  Jo- 
aiAB  RonwBLL»  on  whom  the^ 
Board  conferred  their  gold  mcrdal. 
Thirty  years  since,  Mr.  R.  hired  a 
ftrm»  consisting  cf  1400  acres,  the 
greater  part  rf  which  was  poor 
heath  land :  daring  .that  period,  he 
has  broken  ap  and  manured  the 
adl  with  nearly  140,000  loads  of 
day  and  marie,  at  the  expence  of 
4958I.:  his  inddatigable  bbours 
have  been  amply  compensated,  and 
tiie  rental  of  the  fiurm  has  been  in- 
creased from  1501.  to  700I.  per 
annum.— Fads,  like  these,  demand 
most  serious  attention ;  and  those 
of  our  readers,  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire minute  information  resped- 
Ing  Mr.  R.*s  nmnagement,  will 
consult  the  valuable  work  above 
dted. 

MERCURY.— This  mineral  be- 
ing of  extensive  udlity,  both  in  the 
arts  and  in  medidne,  various  base 
metals  are  frequently  combined 
with  it,  in  order  to  increase  its 
weight:  such  fraud  may,  how- 
ever, be  deteded  by  the  dull  asped 
of  the  quicksilver;  by  its  tanii^h- 
ifig  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  by 
die  black  sediment  dcposited,when 
St  is  shaken  with  water,  in  a  bottle. 
The  substance,  chiefly  employed 
for  this  nefarious  pradice,  is  lead ; 
a  very  hrge  proportion  of  which 
unites  with  mercury,  espedally  if 
sine  or  bbmuth  be  previously 
added. 


In  order  to  ascertain  Che  aduT* 
teration  with  lead,  qtuckiflvcr 
should  be  s^tated  with  a  little  i^^* 
ter ;  afber  which  the  fluid  most  be 
stndived,  and  the  mercury  digsslcd 
in  dutiUed  vinegar.  By  this  pn>- 
cess,  the  oxyd  oif  lead  will  be  dis« 
solved,  and  vrill  deposit  a  bbckisb 
predpitate  with  sulphurated  water. 
If  mercury  has  been  sopftusticaled 
with  bismuth,  the  latter  will  appear 
in  the  form  cf  a  while  sedimenti 
on  pouring  a  soUitioo  of  oilrc,  pre- 
pared without  heat,  into  a  voad 
containing  the  suspeded  metal  ahd 
distiUed  water. — Tm  may  be  dis- 
covered, in  a  similar  manner,  by  • 
weak  solution  of  nitrb-ONBriats  of 
gdd,  whidi  produces  a  purple- se- 
diment; but  ztnc  may  be  detie£ted 
by  sim{^  exposure  to  heat. 

MILDEW,  a  distemper  whicb, 
from  its  dammy  nature,  is  equally 
injurious  to  trees  and  plants,  b^ 
dosing  up  thdr  pores,  so  thai  their 
perspiratioa  is  obstru6ted,  and  their 
growth  is  checked. — Contrary  to 
the  commonly  recdved  opinion, 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  observed*  that 
fruit-trees  are  more  liable  to  this 
malady,  when  planted  against 
South  and  West  walb,  than  those 
exposed  to  the  East  -,  and,  by  re- 
moving such  diseased  trees  to 
North  or  East  walls,  they  have 
pcrfedly  recovered. 

Where  danger  is  apprdieoded 
from  the  mildew,  Mr.  F.  advises 
the  trees  to  be  sprinkled  with  urine 
and  lime-water ;  but,  if  the  young 
shoots  be  much  infe^l^,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wash  them  with  a 
woollen  doth,  dipped  in  the  mix- 
ture, which  has  been  specified  in 
the  article  Blight  (p.  399,  of  this 
Supjtonent)^  with  a  view  to  dear 
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Item  of  all  ghidncms  or  viscid  mat* 
ier$;  ^oth^t  their  exhalation  may 
faot  be  impeded. 

MILL.-^Iit  September,  1801>  a 
|iateBt  was  granted  to  Mr.  Zacua- 
HiAH  BasraTt*  for  a  port^^ile 
mill>  designed  to  grind  com ;  and 
which  may  be  nt^ked  either  by 
wind,  water,  or  horses.  Thbcon-* 
trivance  diHers  from  the  common 
mills,  chiefly  In  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  1 .  That  its  size  may  be 
enlarged,  or  reduced  according  to 
circumstances ;  the  whole  running 
on  castors  5  2.  The  mill-shaft  is 
mored  by  a  ero>^  wheel,  contain- 
ing three  notched  orbits,  each  being 
;at  some  disuoce  within  the  other  ^ 
and  which  wheel  may,  by  a  ali^t 
alteration,  be  constructed  so  as.  to 
be  set,  in  modon,  eidier  by  sails, 
by  horses,  or  by  water)  and  lastly, 
the  machine  may,  if  required,  be 
cohTemenlly  eieded  at  the  gable 
end  of  a  barb.-— A  more  partioilar 
sccocmtof  duf  mechanical  inven- 
tion if  given  in  the  l6th  volume  of 
the  •*  ^perUny  o/Aris^'Mc.  where 
the  apparatus  is  iUustrated  with  an 
engraving. 

Another  patent  was  lately  grant- 
ed to  Mr«  Thomas  Waioht,  for 
a  Hand  JBione  Com  MilL  The 
frame  of  the  madiine  is  three  feet 
square,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
height;  the  stones  are  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  tndosed  in  a 
tab,  supported  by  two  cross-be^r- 
crs«    Beneath  ^ese  stones^  there 


ti  a  lever,  b  which  is  inserted  ati 
iron  pin ;  that  passes  throi^h  th^ 
centre  of  the  bed-stones,  and  com* 
mudicates  wi^h  varions  machinery; 
that  sets  the  whole  in  motion.— « 
Our  limits  not  permitting  ns  to  de-* 
tail  its  constituent  parts,  we  can 
only  add,  that  a  drawer  containii^ 
three  sieves  ift  placed  under  the 
stones,  for  the  reception  and  sifting 
of  the  meal.  The  price  of  this 
mill  is  l6,  or,  with  the  drawen 
and  sieves,  17  guineas ;  and  the 
machine  h  asserted  to  grind  six 
bushels  of  grain,  in  one  (ky,  with 

Srfe6t  ease.— A  &rther  account  of 
r.  W.'s  ingemous  contrivance 
may  be  found  in  the  38th  vol.  dE 
"  AnnaU  qf  JgricuUure"  where 
his  description  is  illustrated  with 
an  appropriate  plate.— See  also 
Water-mills;  m  this  Appendix. 
MOSS.— This  vegetable  produce 
tion  being  very  detrimental  to  tkm 
growth  and  health  of  fruit-tieea, 
Mr.FoBSYTH  advises  it  to  be  care* 
fully  removed  in  the  months  of 
Febroaiy  or  March;  after  which 
the  scraped  trees  must  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  fresh  cow-dung^ 
urine,  and  soap-suds.-— If  this  ope* 
ntton  be  repeated  in  autumn,  when 
the  trees  are  destitute  of  leaves,  it 
will  not  only  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  moss,  but  will  also  destroy 
the  eggs  of  numerous  inse^,  that 
would  otherwise  be  hatched  5  while 
it  contributes  essentially  topitxnols 
vegetation. 


N. 


NETTLE.  «>««  Some  interesting 
^iperimfents  have  lately  been  made 
by  M.  ZANKETnri,  in  Italy ;  from 
jmcik  it  spears,  dial  the  ft6Wera 


and  seeds  pf  Otf  CMnmon  Nettle 
ntiy,  with  eflle«cy«  be  tubstituM^ 
for  the  Pemvito  bark,  in  all  febj^l^ 
affedions^  cspiedally  in  terdah  and^ 
ffi  quartan 
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qaarttn  agues.  This  iiativ«  vege« 
taUe  operates  wore  speedily  tniui 
the  foraigD  bark;  and,  in  large 
doeeS)  induces  a  lethargic  sleep :  the 
portion  to  be  given^  ought  never  to 
exceed  one  draoi*  and  should  be 
administered  in  wine,  two.or  three 
times  in  the.  course  of  24  hours.^— r 
The  same  cautions,  that  are  neces- 


ORN 

sary  in  the  use  of  (he  PemviAi 
bark,  are  likewise  to  be  observed 
in  taking  the  seeds  and  flowers  of 
thenettk.  Lastly^M^ZAHNariNi 
recommends  a  slight  infusion  of 
the  latter^  in  wine,  as  an  exceUent 
preservative  ifor  those  who  reside 
m  marshy  and  unwholesoqie^taa? 
tions. 


o. 


OIL.— -In  April,  179a,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Cua.  Go  wis, 
for  Us  method  of  depurating  and 
improving  cinimal  oil.  He  dire^ 
equal  quantities  of  oil,  and  of  water 
previously  addulated  with  a  due 
proportion  of  vitriolic  acid,  to  be 
poured  into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel, 
wiMch  must  be  placed  near  a  fire, 
and  briskly  agitated,  in  order  to 
unite  the  two  fluids.  The  liquor 
is  then  passed  into  pens,  with  a 
view  to  complete  the  sohition  of 
llhe  gelatinous  parts ;  and  that  the 
water  may  sink  to  the  bottom ; 
when  the  clear  oil  is  decanted. 
Should,  howcvg-,  the  oil  intended 
to  be  purified  have  a  turbid,  or 
Topif  appearance,  the  patentee  di- 
reJSs  equal  parts  of  such  liquid, 
and  pujrc  water,  to  be  mixed  with 
a  little  yeasty  and  shaken  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned.  When 
the  fermentation  ceases,  the  whole 
roust  be  poured  into  similar  pans, 
where  all  feculent  particles  will 
subside,  and  the  pure  oil  float  on 
the  surface,  whence  it  may  be  drawn 
off  for  use. 

OPODELDOC,  a  weU-known 
liniment,  which  is  prepared  by  di^ 
gesting  3  i»rts  of  soap  in  16  parts 
of  the  spirit  of  ros<3mary,  till  the 
.fenoer  be  dissolved  p   iiv'beu  one 


part  of  cami^r  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  whole. — ^Iliis  un* 
guentis  of  great  service  in  braises» 
iheumatic  afii^ons,  ilnd  simQar 
painful  complaints;  but,  being 
very  volatile^  it  ought  to  be  kept 
ia  bottles  cloady  stopped,  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  is  that 
science  which  treats  of  l^-da  -„  de» 
scribing  their  form,  animal  eouxK 
my,  and  various -uses. 

Having^  already  specified  the'na- 
tural  habits,  as  well  as  the  usefid^ 
purposes^  together  with  the  opposite 
qualities,  of  the  feathered  tribe,  un- 
der many  individual  names  of  birds, 
and  especially  those  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain,  in  the  preceding 
alphabet  of  this  work,  we  shall, 
at  present,  only  subjoin  a  few  ge- 
neral observations,  and  condwie 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
remarkable  objedsof  this  class  5  the ' 
chara^ers  of  which  have  -  been 
stated  in  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

Although  birds  are,  by  their  pe- 
culiar form,  distinguished  from  all 
other  creatures,  yet  their  tn/emo/ 
siruSiure,  in  many  respeds  coin- 
cides with  that  of  maoimill^  ani- 
mals. Thus,  both  bavan«  heart 
witl) ,  jlwo  ventricles  apd  tWQ  anri- , 
clci  i  red,  waru)  blood  >  and  solid 
hones  j 
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bones ;  but  vhich«  in  the  former, 
ar«  almost  aniformly  hollow,  and 
contain  no  marrow.  ITiroiigh 
these  concave  bones,  the  air  com- 
jnunicates  with  the  lungs,  that 
are  grown  together  with  the  back 
and  the  ribs;  being  connej£led 
with  different  cellular  webs,  which 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  air.-- The 
£e6h  of  birds  also  resembles  that  of 
the  mammilkry  tribe  j  but  the 
urine  of  the  former,  though  sccret- 
\  ed  in  the  kidnies,  is  evacuated  b>' 
the  same  canal  through  which  their 
excrements  are  discharged  :  nor  is 
Iheir  bile  collected  in  a  peculiar 
^ll-bladder  3  for  it  is,  in  most  ii>- 
stances,  conveyed  from  the  liver 
diredly  to  the  intestines. 

The  stomach  of  birds  is  either 
furnished  with  a  hard  membrane 
for  grinding  their  food  3  which  is 
the  case  with  all  such  as  subsist  on 
grain  3  or,  it  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving their  aliment,  by  the  gas- 
iric  iiquor  secreted  in  all  carnivor- 
ous birds,  being  similar  to  that 
iaxxiA  in  the  digestive  organs  of 
men  and  quadrupeds ;  but  the  for- 
mer possess  the  advantage  of  spon- 
taneously vomiting  hair,  feathers, 
and  other  indigestible  matters. 
The  instind  displayed  by  ever}' 
-r  t  spedes  of  birds,  in  consiruding 
permanent  and  artificial  nests,  in 
the  most  appropriate  spots,  de- 
serves the  admiration  of  contem- 
plative minds  $  though  such  proofs 
of  pcovidential  care,  and  wisdom, 
are  i9^n  regarded  with  indifler- 
jence :  this  extraordinary  effort  to 
propagate  their  species,  in  the  most 
convenient  manner,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  almost  every  genus 
of  these  creatures  build  habitations 
of  a  peculiar  form,  and  with  the 
most  proper  xnateriais.  Another 
diversity  prevails  in  the  shape,  cq« 
iour,  and  number  of  their  eggs  3 
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the  deficiency  of  which  the  female 
supplies,  in  case  one  OF  more  have 
been  robbed  from  her  nest.  Not 
is  the  migratory  instind  of  manj 
birds,  in  autumn,  less  surprizing) 
for,  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
they  often  retire  to  more  geni^ 
climes,  in  order  to  aroid  the  hard, 
ships  arising  from  cold  weatiser 
and  want  of  food ;  both  being  re* 
movod  on  their  return  in  the 
spring.  This  wonderftil  propen* 
sity  is  evident,  even  in  those  crea- 
tures which  are  confined  in  cages  ^ 
and  whicb>  at  thdt  season  evinoa 
an  unusual  degree  of  anxiety  an4 
turbulence,  in  their  captive  state. 

Lasdy,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  all  birds  are  once,  and  many 
kinds  of  them  twice,  annually,  sub- 
je6t  to  a  change  of  their  feathers, 
which  is  commonly  termed  the 
moulting  season  :.  this  distemper 
arises  from  an  obstru^on  in  the 
alimentary  duds  of  the  quills,  be- 
neath which  nutritive  matter  accu- 
mulates, and  thus  ibrciblv  propels 
the  feathers.  At  this  penod,  birds 
appear  diseased,  or  in  a  state  siim^ 
lar  to  that  proceeding  from  the 
obstructed  oleaginous  gbnd«  whick 
is  situated  above  their  fundament; 
and  which  secretes  an  oily  fiutd 
designed  to  lubricate  their  downy 
coat ;  thus  enabling  them  to  resist 
moisture. 

Without  these  charming  wat1>- 
lers,  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  earth  would  exhibit 
a  silent,  and  often  dismal,  scenery. 
How  much,  therefore,  are  mankind 
indebted  to  these  airy  companions  . 
of  their  journey  through  life  !— 
Male  birds  greati]/ surpass  the  fe- 
males in  beauty,  song,  and  size; 
excepting  in  tho»B  of  pr^ ;  where, 
in  generS,  tiie  contrary  prevaib. 
Many  species  of  the  winged  trib& 
•  are  so  remarkably  docile,  as  to  imi-^ 
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late  hanmn  tpotdb,  and  to  kam 
nidodiouA  tunes.  But,  indepen* 
dently  of  the  pleasure  thence  dch 
rived,  thej  ace  farther  of  material 
service  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun<- 
txy,  more  especially  in  hot  climates^ 
by  destroying  myriads  of  inserts, 
and  devouring  carcasses  -,  which 
would  otherwise  prove  an  intole- 
Table  nuisance.  The  occasional 
mischief  and  damage  committed  by 
aome  kinds  of  birds,  on  the  fruits 
of  fields  and  gardens,  is  amply 
counterbalanced  by  thdr  extensive 
aervices  in  geneiaL  Hence,  nume- 
rous specias  whidi  furnish  us,  either 
with  meir  palatable  desh  and  eggsi 
m  with  their  useful  feathers,  have 
been  giidually  domesticated,  so  as 
to  become  the  inmates  of  oor  habi- 
tations f  and  particularly  those 
which  recomm^d  themselves,  et« 
Iber  bj  their  beautiful  plumage^ 
or  by  the  sweetneu  of  meir  lur- 
mooious  strains. 

In  order  to  tiSEard  a  view  of  the 
IMiiicipal  kinds  belooging  to  this 
interesting  4:lass  of  animals,  we 
have  been  induced  to  present  the 
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reader  with  the  foUowmg  ammgtf* 
ment : 

I.  Domesiic  and  Tame  Bireb:"^^ 
Cock  and  Hen  -,  Turkey  ;  Goose; 
Duck;  Swan;  P^eoo  ;  Peacock » 
Pheasant ;  Guinea-hen,  &c. 

IL  mid,  useful  JKrtif:— Bus- 
tard ;  Woodcock ;  Grouse;  Heath* 
cock  i  Partridge ;  Quail ;  L»ark  ; 
Throstle ;  Ortolan ;  Starling,  &c 

III.  Singing  Birds  ;— Nightin- 
gale ;  Hedge-sparrow;  Red-breast; 
White  and  YeUow  Wagt^  j  Wre»; 
Gold-crested  Wren  >  Canary-biixi$ 
Greater  Red-pole;  Chaffinch  aod 
Brambling;  Groldiinch  ;  Siskin  5 
Fly-catcher  J  Bullfinch;  Green- 
finch ;  Titmouse;  Swallow,  3rc« 

IV.  Marshy  and  AquaJtic  l^rdft 
—Crane;  Stork;  Grey  Heron; 
Bittern;  Gull;  King-fisher;  Snipe^ 
Lapwing;  Water-hen,  &c. 

V.  mrds  of  prey  .—Eagle ;  Fal- 
con ;  Owl  %  Butcher-bird ;  Raven; 
Crow ;  Jack-daw;  Magpie ;  Nut* 
crackoT;  Garrulous  Roller;  Wood* 
pecker ;  Bee-eater ;  Haw-finch  s 
Oriole  or  Cherry-bird;  Sparrpw^ 
ike. 


P- 


PAINT.— In  Fcbniary  179P,  a 
Meiit  was  granted  to  Mr.  Josbpu 
TioMAasu,  for  his  invention  of  a 
compound, which  may  be  either  sub- 
ftitttted  for  paint,  or  be  mixed  with 
other  pigments,  lor  enlarging  their 
quantity,  or  reducing  their  price. 
The  patentee  dire6ts  the  following 
articles  to  be  pulverized,  namely ; 
glass,  burnt  clay,  the  shig  of  glass, 
copper,  iron,  or  other  manufado- 
fies;  marble^  spar^fiintj  or  similar 


vitrefiable  or  cakareoos  earths* 
\The  powders,  thus  cAit^ioed,  ma^ 
be  employed  as  a  paint  with  the  h* 
quids  conmionly  used  in  mixing 
colours ;  or  they  may  bo  ioune^ 
ately  incorporated  with  any  kind  of  • 
paint. 

M.  Darcbt  has  found,  that  the 
succeeding  ingredients  and  prv^ior- 
dons  form  an  excellent  white  painty 
that  may  be  generally  substituted 
for  idl-paint,  without  producing 
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any  of  ks  numerous  iuconvem- 
encies: 

Avoirditpoiu, 

The  curds  cf  miik^  well 

drained    -     -     r    -  5  oi. 
Slacked  lime     -     -     -    |  oa^. 

Whiting    -      -     -    -  10  oz. 

Fine  piUverized  charcoal  1  dram. 

Water 3  oz. 

The  following  preparation,  hov- 
ever,appear8  to  be  more  simpleyand 
is  equally  efficacious :  ic  was  first 
published  in  ihe  ''  Blb&otheqtie 
Physico'econ9miqite,'*  for  1792,  by 
M.  LQdickb  ;  who  has  employed 
it  with  great  success  for  painting 
ceilings,  gates,  doors,  and  even 
furniture.  He  d'ure^  fresh  curds 
to  be  bruised  in  an  earthen  pan,  or 
id  a  Ibortjar ;  after  which  they  must 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of 
slacked  lime:  the  result  will  be  a 
vrhite  fluid,  that  may  be  applied 
with  as  much  facility  as  varnish  ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
such  mixture  on  the  same  day,  as 
it  dries  very  speedily,  and  is  apt  to 
become  too  thick,  if  it  be  kept  24 
hours.— He  observes  that  Arme* 
nian  bole,  ochre,  and  all  pigments 
that  are  miscible  with  lime^  may 
be  incorporated  in  various  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  colour  lo  be 
communicated ;  but  some  caution 
is  necessary,  in  making  such  addi- 
tion, to  use  tlie  soaallest  possible 
quandty  of  water ;  as  the  painting 
will  otherwise  be  less  dumole. 

When  two  coats  of  this  paint 
have  been  ap^^ed,  it  may  be  po- 
lished with  a  pieee  of  woollen 
cloth,  or  other  proper  substance ; 
ia  consequence  of  which,  it  will 
htcome  as  bright  as  any  varnish  : 
and,  if  the  ceiHng,  kc,  be  exposed 
to  moisture,  it  should  be  coated 
with  the  whites  of  eggs;  by  which 
expedient  it  wiH  become  as  durable 
as  oil-paiaCiDg.    The  principal  ad« 
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vantagos,  derived  from  themeof 
this  substitutes,  eoa^  iaiUchcs^ 
ness,  and  the  fiu^y  villi  winck 
the  two  coats  may  be  applied,  and 
polished ;  one  daj  bdng  suffideoi  , 
lor  both  operations^  Hence,  it  do« 
serves  the  attention  of  those  who«(  ; 
lungs  cannot  su]^rt  the  disagree* 
able  smell  arising  from  oii-paiot; 
aud  who  are  not  disposed  to  en- 
courage the  extravagant  charges  of 
house-painters. 

PARSNEP.— This  fibrous  root 
possessing  a  peculiar  sweetnesi^ 
Prof.  He&mbstaedt  was  induced 
to  make  various  experiments,  with 
the  view  of  extrading  sugar.  He 
caused  a  parcel  of  such  roots, 
weighing  24lbs.  to  be  pounded  in 
a  stone  mortar,  with  the  additlou 
of  a  little  cold  watery  after  whicU 
the  juice  was  expreised,  the  resi- 
duum washed  in  pure  water,  aud 
likewise  submitted  to  the  a^tfon  of 
a  press :  the  result  was  a  turbid^ 
sweet  liquor.  After  standing  in  a 
cool  place  for  a  few  days,  till  it  be- 
came clear,  and  evaporating  it  over  . 
a  moderate  fire.  Prof.  H.  obtained 
51  lbs.  of  an  agreeable  syrup. 

PEAT.— In  tlic  19th  vol.  of  the 
"  TransaSiions  of  ihe  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Artt,*  5cc. 
we  meet  with  a  description  of  an 
implement  contrived  by  Tuomas 
EccLESTON,  Esq.  of  Scaresbrick- 
hall,  Lancashire,  it  is  denomi- 
nated a  Peat-borer,  and  is  designed 
for  draining  boggy  land :  as  its  ap- 
plication has  beoi  attended  with 
uncommon  success,  we  have  given 
an  engraved  tigure  representing  its 
construdion. 

Description  of  Mr,  Ecclestom^s 

Peat-borer, 

fFig,A.  Plate  I.  Supplement). 

A,  is  the  cutter  of  the  borer, 
which  penetrates  the  peat. 

B,  if 
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B,  is  the  bod  J  6f  the  borer,  six 
inches  in  diameter. 

C,  the  aperture,  through  whith 
the  pent,  introdnccd  by  boring,  is  ' 
cxtra^ed  from  the  ground. 

D,  represents  a  portion  of  Ihe 
iron  bar  of  the  borer ;  to  the  upper 
part  of  which  a  crttes  "handle  is  to 
be  affixed. 

It  frcqncntly  happens,  th^t  the 
bottoms  of  drain*  and  ditches, 
when  newly  cut,  rise  so  consider- 
ably from  the  pressure  of  the  sub- 
jacent watert,  as  to  be  nearly  HlJed 
tip,  and  consequently  to  impede  the 
course  of  that  fluid  which  they 
were  intended  to  carry  off;  so  that 
the  work  is  rendered  inefFedual. 
To  prevent  such  accidents,  re- 
course is  generally  had  to  a  com- 
mon auger,  or  eren  to  a  pole, 
which  procures  a  temporary  pas- 
sage for  th^  water  -,  but,  the  pent 
bnng  thus  pressed  only  in  a  lateral 
diredion,  without' being  cut,  the 
gides  speedily  close  j  and  the  course 
of  the  fluid  again  becomes  ob- 
airuAed.  Mr.  Ecclbston*s  im- 
plement, therefore,  is  calculated 
to  remove  such  impediment ;  for, 
by  means  of  his  auger,  a  cyKndri- 
c:ii  cokin>n  of  peat,  six  inches  in 
dianxiter,  will  be  completely  cut 
otTt  a»d  remo^'fd  ;  thus  affording 
a  free  passage  to  the  confined  wa- 
ttT,  for  a  consiilerable  length  of 
time.  Hence,  the; expence  of  drain- 
MTg  boggy  lands  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced  ;  and  they  will  even- 
inaHy  be  rendetcd  so  firm,  that  the 
^rst  drains  will  stand  unimpaired. 

The  proper  depth,  to  which  the 
peat-borer  should  descend,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the 
soil: — whfire  moss- hiids  are  very* 
iow,  and  liable  to  be  inundated,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  penetrate  only 
tg  such  a  depth  as  will  be  suflici- 
*nl  lo  dfiiin  tiie surface;  because. 
<kcp  boring  uouki  raiibc  it  to  s>ink 
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srt  low,  as  to  be  overflown  by  everjr 
sudden  shower  of  rain. 

PICHURIM  BEANS  are  lh» 
fruit  of  the  Faba  Pichurim,  a  na- 
tive of  South  America  5  arid  of 
which  there  arc  two  Aarictics, 
known  under  tlie  names  of  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Pichurim  Beans, 
The  pods  of  the  latter  contain  a 
gross  oil,  whichr  is  obtained  by 
bruising  and  submitting  them  to 
the  attion  of  a  press.  Hie  former, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  yield  an 
essential  oil  by  distillation. 

These  beans  possess  considerable 
astringent  properties,  and  were  for- 
merly employed,  in  doses  of  tea 
grains  reduced  to  powder,  in  diar- 
rhoeas  and  dysenteries. 

PLANTS.— A  simple  method 
of  conveying  slirubs,  and  yoang 
trees,  from  distant  climates,  has 
lately  been  published  by  M.  Char* 

PENTIBR     DE     CaUSSIGNY.         He 

dire6ls  a  box  to  be  provided,  of  a 
saflicient  capacity,  according  to 
the  Dumber  of  plants  intended  for 
transportation.  Some  light  earth, 
nioderately  moistened,  is  then  to 
be  spread  at  the  bottom,  to  the 
thickness  of  flfteen  lines,  or  froox 
one  to  two  inches.  The  young 
trees  should  now  bt  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  together  with  their 
roots,  end  the  soil  adhering  to 
them  :  after  cutting  off  the  cxtre* 
mities  of  the  roots,  and  al&o  oi*  such 
brandies  as* are  in  a  growing  state, 
tb(y  must  be  carefully  placed  be- 
tween two  strata  of  earth  j  wheo 
the  box  should  be  closed.  As  the 
plants  are  apt  to  become  dry  during 
the  voyage,  in  consequence  of 
which  their  vcgetatiVe  principle 
would  be  endangered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  perforate  the  lid  of 
the  box  with  several  hoics,  throi^h 
which  th(^  may  occasionally  be 
supplied,  witli  water  -,  and  tiiea  be  • 
clojied  with  wooden  pegs,  in  oidct 
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to  secure  the  plants  from  the  ef- 
ic3ts  of  cold  and  moisture.  This 
method  has  been  successfully  prac- 
tised by  M.  de  C.  with  the  most 
delicate  shrubs,  which  uniformly 
prospered,  after  having  lain  several 
months  in  close  boxes.  , 

*  PLANT-LOUSE.— These  ver« 
min  are  very  detrimental  to  trees, 
by  devouring  both  their  foliage  and 
fruit :  hence,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated at  an  early  period  of 
their  existence. — ;Mr,  Forsyth 
recommends  two  parts  of  fine 
}vood-ashes  to  be  mixed  with  one 
part  of  unslacked  lime,  reduced  to 
powder;  which  must  be  thrown 
on  the  under-side  of-  the  leaves  in- 
fested with  the  insei^s,  by  mean,s 
of  a  common  dredging-hox,  till 
I  hey  arc  completely  covered.  This 
mixture  should  be  applied  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  dew  is 
livaporated,  diat  the  powder  may 
adhere  more  firmly;  and  wjiich 
must  farther  be  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  leaves,  for  tljrce  or  four 
days, 

Unslacked  lime  is  then  to  be 
incorporated  with  soft  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  peck  to  32 
gallons ;  wid  the  mixture  stirred 
two  or  three  times  in  24  hours,  for 
three  or  four  successive  days.  After 
llie  lime  has  subsided,  the  trees 
must  be  copiously  watered  with 
this  liquid ;  care  being  taken  to 
throw  a  considerable  part  of  it  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  leaves.  The 
irrigation  must  be  repeated  once 
every  day,  for  a  week ;  a  pra6tice 
by  which  the  plani-lice  will  be 
effedually  deatroyed. 

PRIVIES  are  certain  places  of 
retirement,  which  require  no  far- 
tlier  definition. — As  they  frequent- 
ly emit  an  odour  alike  inconvenient 
and  unwholesome,  either  from 
■oeglcd  in  cleansing  thcrn^  or  from 


the  low  situation  of  the  houses  to 
■which  they  may  be  annexed,  such 
fetoi-  may  be  destroyed  by  throw- 
ing into  them  a  mixture  of  limer 
water  and  a  ley  of  ashes,  or  of 
soap-suds :  tliii^,  the  most  offensive 
exhalations  may  be  effedually  re- 
moved, at  a  trifling  expence.    By 
a  simila 
kept  in 
where  1 
procure 
least  of 
61bs.  of 
tityofj 
water,  1 
ed  for  t 
€uch  c< 
prevent 
feculeni 
become 
See  alsc 

PRU 
ant  poir 
formerl; 
togethci 
spersed 
dual  tre 
for  the  i 
general, 
at  the 

pondents,  been  induced  to  add  a 
few  supplementary  Ijints,  which 
are  chiefly  derived  from  our  own 
experience;  because  the  pradical 
suggestions  obtained  from  tlic 
works  of  Mr.  Bucknall,  and 
Mr.  FoRSYTtt,  have  already  been 
communicated  in  the  progress  of 
this  work,  under  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles, connected  either  with  parti- 
cular trees,  or  with  different  sub- 
je6ts  relative  to  orcharding. 

The  proper  age,  and  season,  for 
pruning  fruit-trees,  is  of  the  first 
consequence  j  as  we  seldom  meet 
with  an  orchard  which,  in  diis  re- 
spect, has  been  judiciously  ma- 
naged. To  ensure  success,  there  is 
required 
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icqaired  not  only  the  cj'c  of  an  ac- 
curate obscnrer,  but  also  a  com- 
picte  knowledge   of   the  various 
kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  their 
fecuKar  nature,  and  habits;   be- 
cause almost  evei^  sort  must  be 
manner, 
produce 
'  the  pre* 
^,  nei^a- 
branches 
eof  3,  5, 
ce,  pears, 
r  the  pro- 
fall  these 
sably  re- 
drcum- 
ortion  of 
Jertile  wood  be  left  in  every  part  ; 
at  the  same  time>  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  growth  and  health  of 
a  tree,  to  leave  too  many  useless 
branches,  which  only  tend  to  ex- 
Ikanst  their  nutritive  powers,  and 
eventually  to  accelerate  their  de- 
cay. 

On  the  whole,  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots  ciierries,  and  plums,  will 
thrive  more  vigorously,  when  they 
are  pruned  with  a  sparing  hand  ; 
as,  otherwise,  they  are  apt  to  lleed 
profusely,  or  to  part  with  such  a 
quantity  of  gum,  as  will  oAen 
prove  fatal :  hence,  the  safest  me- 
thod is,  to  remove  only  the  super- 
fluous sprigs  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear, and  not  to  cut  off  those  new 
shoots,  which  may  be  required 
to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  ou  the 
wall.  'By  such  management,  the 
trees  above  alluded  to,  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  prosperous  condition  3 
and  they  will  grow  with  greater 
regularity,  and  less  trouble,  than 
by  the  common  method  of  clipping 
them  promiscuously. 

Apple  and  [)ear-trees  ought  to  be 
treated,  during  the  sunuuer,  in  a 
similar  manner ;  but,  in  the  win- 
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ttr,  they  require  a  different  pro* 
cess.  For,  as  peaches  and  neda- 
rines  bear  their  fruits  mostly  on 
the  annual  branches,  these  must 
be  lopped  according  to  the  degree 
of  strength  observed  in  the  indivi« 
dual  tree ;  so  that  they  may  be  left 
in  a  state  suffidendy  vigotpus  to 
produce  new  shoots  in  the  sttc<» 
ceeding  year:  on  the  contranr, 
pear,  apple,  plum,  and  chenr- 
trees,  yielding  their  fruits  on  the 
young  sprigs  that  proceed  from 
boughs  of  several  years  growth, 
they  should  not  be  pruned ;  because 
branches  which  naturally  abound 
with  these  sprouts,  would  thus  in- 
crease the  wood,  but  never  afford 
a  proportionate  addition  of  fruit.— 
And,  as  it  frequently  happens,  that 
the  flower-buds  appear  first  on  the 
extremity  of  the  last  year*s  sprig, 
such  cutting  of  the  branches  would 
deprive  the  tree  of  its  future  blos- 
soms. 

With  resped  to  the  pruning  of 
high  or  lofty  trees,  we  shall  briefly 
observe,  that  llieir  branches  ought 
not  to  be  curtailed  or  removed, 
unless  thry  grow  too  luxuriantly 
and  irregidarly  on  one  side  of  the 
stem,  so  as  to  deprive  the  collate- 
ral boughs  of  the  necessary  supply 
of  sap ;  on  account  of  whidi,  other 
parts  of  the  tree  would  remain  de- 
ficient -y  or  its  roots  might  be  too 
much  weakened:  in  this  case,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  lop  a  branch  to 
such  extent,  as  may  be  deemed  re- 
quisite for  tlie  produAion  of  lateral 
boughs,  in  order  to  supply  the  open 
or  naked  sides.  Tljcse  observa- 
tions, however,  apply  only  to  apple 
and  pear-trees,  which  shoot  forth 
their  blossoms  from  the  braucbj 
wood,  after  it  has  attained  the  age 
of  several  vears  :  on  the  cbntrary, 
most  kinds  of  stone  fruit  would, 
after  such  pruning,  part  with  their 
gum,  and  speedily  perish. 

SAT* 
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RAT.— A  patent  was  latelj 
granted  to  Mr.  BosauBT^  fot'  his 
method  of  preventing  the  nuisance, 
find  pernicious  efieds  of  rats,  oa 
^hip-boai'd^  Sec.  This  important 
objed  is  to  be  attained^  by  filling 
1^  ti>e  vacant  spaces  between  the 
f4anksy  lining,  and  timber  of  ships, 
with  hot  or  melted  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  tar,  to  render  it  less 
brittle,  and  more  tenacious  :  at 
the  same  time,  to  increase  its  adhe- 
sion and  durability,  the  patentee 
diredts  cork  -  shavings,  cbarcoal- 
dust,  and  ox  or  other  animal  hair, 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  compo- 
sition. By  such  contrivance,  all 
rats  will  not  only  be  cfFedually  re- 
pelled,  and  consequently  the  de- 
strudive  efFeds  of  these  vermin 
living,  breeding,  dying,  and  rotting 
between  the  ship'-s  timber,  be 
avoided,  but  the  safety  of  the  ves- 
sel will  also  be  ensured  :  for,  in 
case  a  plank  should  start,  he  asserts, 
that  no  water  can  penetrate  tlirough 
the  coqiposition. 

The  following  prepamtion  has 
also  recently  been  recommended 
for  expelling  rats ;  it  consists  in 
mixing  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
stalk  or  leaves  of  tlie  Deadly  Night- 
siiade  with  wheaten  flour,  or  oat- 
meal :  the  p^sle  must  be  cut  in 
small  pieces,  which  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  holes  or  tracks  frequented 
by  these  depredators  j  and,  though 
they  will  not  eat  such  nauseous 
l<x)d,  yet  its  odour  is  to  them  so 
extremely  ofiensive,  that  they  will 
speedily  quit  the  premises. 

RED  INK.— Although  we  have 
already  (vol  iii.  p.  483)  inserted 
iwo  metlu>ds  of  preparing  Rbd 
}Ni^,  yet  as  it  appears  from  the  ex- 
perim$At^<^<^  ^y  one  o^  our  cor** 


respondents,tlrat  the  second  process, 
extraded  from  the  last  editioo  oC 
"  Chambers's  EncyclofkBdia,'*  hat 
not  proved  successful,  w<s  shall  add 
a  third,  on  the  authority  of  M* 
HoGHHBiMBR;  who positively  a»v 
8ert8>  that  the  chambers  wrictcn 
with  the  following  preparaticm,  had 
not  undergone  the  least  change,  but 
retained  their  lively  red  hue,  daring 
a  period  of  ten  years. 

"  Take  of  the  best  Brazil-wood* 
4  ot,  I  pulverized  ahim,  and  pu- 
rified crystals  of  tartar,  of  each 
1  oz.  Boil  these  substances  toge* 
ther  (we  believe,  most  properly, 
in  a  well  tinned  vessel),  with  two 
pints  of  filtered  river- water,tiil  one 
lialf  of  the  fluid  be  evaporated. 
While  the  liquor  is  warm,  add  the 
best,  white  gum-arabic,  and  dou- 
ble refined  sugar,  of  each  one 
oz.*' — ^M.  HocHHEiMRR  remarks, 
that  the  acid  of  tartar  is  the  most 
essential  ingredient  in  this  ink, 
and  tends  to  preserve  its  beautiful 
red  colour ;  though  we  confess,  that 
want  of  leisure  has  not  permitted 
us  to. repeat  the  experiment. 

ROPE. — A  method  of  making 
To\)cs  more  durable,  than  may  be 
effcded  on  the  usual  plan,  has 
lately  been  discovered  at  Wiirtcm- 
berg.  It  consists  simply  in  com- 
bining the  threads  in  a  parallel  di- 
re^on ;  and  experiments  have  de- 
monstrated, that  such  a  rope,  woven 
of  504  threads  worked  together,  will 
support  13  cwt.  without  breaking. 
This  contexturebeing  three,  3-1  (>th 
inches  in  diameter,  and  111  leet 
in  length,  did  not  exceed  19lbs.  in 
weight ;  while  a  common  rope  of 
similar  dimensions  weighed  3 1 1^  lbs* 

RUST.-»-In  addition  to  the  hints 
given  iu  the  articles  Iron^  Stjbel, 

and 
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and  likewise  p.  434  of  this  Sapple- 
ment,  for  preserving  those  raetaltf 
from  the  injurious  eqcdsof  rust,  we 
think  it  useful  to  add  the  following ; 
.  As  experience  pfoves,  that  the 
tpplicatioD  of  common  oil,  as  well 
as  that  of  paint,  is  bttt  an  imper* 
fed  security  against  the  corrosive 
efie^  of  air  and  mobture,  we  are 
iofonned,  that  articles  manure* 
tared  of  iron  arc  not  Kable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  rust,  if  this  metal  be 
previouslypoared  into  melted  lead ; 
then  suffered  gradually  to  cool ; 
and  this  simple  process  be  repeated 
several  times. 


SPI 

Another  mode  of  coating  inorr, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  rust,  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  the  application  of  spermaceti, 
while  the  metal  is  hot :  thus,  a 
^ind  of  bronze  will  be  the  result.—*- 
A  more  permanent  varnish,  how 
ever,  is  that  of  rubbing  iron  in  a 
state  neariy  red^Hot,  with  the  homy 
hoo^i  of  cattle,  whicti  arc  pfeti- 
ously  dipped  in  a  small  portkm  of 
oil ;  this  process  is  asserted  to  af- 
ford I  he  best  defence  from  the  de- 
strudive  influence  of  air  and  hu- 
midity. 


s. 


SCARBOROUGH  WATER  is 
obtained  from  two  mineral  springs 
which  rise  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  jTom  that  town,  in  Yorkshire. 
One  is  a  simple  chalybeate  water, 
similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge ', 
while  the  other,  which  h  chiefly 
frequented,  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  iron,  a  considci  able  portion  of 
purgative  salt. 

The  Scarborough- water  may  be 
advantageously  used,  in  ihc  various 
complaint?  for  which  that  of  Cliel- 
teuham  is  recommended  :  the  for- 
mer is,  however,  chiefly  employed 
as  an  alteralive  ;  bccausr  tew  sto- 
machs can  suppoit  the  large  doses 
which  are  required  to  be  taken,  for 
producing  a  proper  evacuation  from 
$be  bowels. 

SEA-PLANTAIN,  or  Plaptago 
mariiiina,  L.  is  an  indigenous  pe- 
rennial, growing  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  it  flowers  in  June  or  July.— 
This  platit,  when  reduced  to  ashes, 
aifords'a  considerable  quantity  of 
mineral  alkali ;  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  the 
MoariUa,  impoited  from  Spain. 


SLUGS,  frequently  harHour  ncaf 
the  foundationof walls,  and  at  the 
roots  of  pease,  beans,  lettuces,  &c. 
where  they  commit  great  depreda- 
tions. Mr.  FonsYTH,  therefore, 
direds  them  to  be  picked  off,  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  cont^ning  a 
little  uiislacked  lime,  which  will 
inevit;ibly  destroy  them  :  or,  the 
ground  infected  by  tliese  .vermin 
should  \yt  watered  with  a  liquid, 
composed  of  soap-suds,  urine,  and 
a  decot^tion  of  tobacco. 

It  slugs  be  uncommonly  numer*. 
ous  on  the  surface  of  tlie  ground, 
particularly  in  dewy  mornings,  or 
alierrain,  Mr.  F.  recommends  fine 
unslacked  lime  to  be  scattered  over 
the  borders  of  the  gardens,  thus 
infested.  He  prefers,  however,  the 
preparation  first  mentioned;  as  it 
not  only  destroys  the  inse^Sj  but 
also  prevents  their  increase,  by  kill- 
ing their  eggs,  which  are  utiitbrmljr 
deposited  in  the  earth. 

SPICE.*-^  Beside  the  utility  of 

•the  Monarda,  or  Oswego-tea,  as  a 

substitute  for  spice,  its  leaves  nu^ 

be  advantageoufly  used  iiwtcad  of 

'  tboso 
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tWcof  UicTea-trbb  :  tlicflowcrs 
also,  when  infused  in  brandy .^  im- 
'  pftrt  to  it  an  agreeable  flavour,  rc- 
semblino;  that  of  peaches. 
-  SPIDER,  the  RgD.-rlndepen- 
dentlx  of  the  method  of  exterminat- 
ing these  vermin,  already  suggest- 
ed, the  following  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  FojIsyth.  It  merely  con- 
fists  in  if  rigatidg  the  infested  plants 
with  lime-water,  in  the  afternoon, 
particularly  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
leaves.  In  hot-houses,  however,  he 
advises  a  barrow^engine  to  be  fllled 
with  soft  water,  and  all  the  plants  to 
be  sprinkled, by  dire^ingthestream 
i^ainst  the  top-lights,  and  shelves, 
tiU  the  water  be  an  inch  deep  in 
diepaths«  Rut,  where  the  building 
wIU  not  ad  lit  of  the  entrance  of  a 
barrow-engine,  the  front  or  top- 
iighti  rausi  be  slidden  down,  and 
the  water  poured  in,  from  above. 
When  this  aflusion  is  commenced, 
if  in  the  inside,  every  light  ou^ht 
to  be  shut  'y  but,  if  the  fluid  be  m- 
troduced  from  without,  one  light 
only  should  be  opened  at  a  time  > 
and  which  must  be  shut,  as  soon 
as  the  part  opposite  to  it  is  sufli- 
ciently  watered.  The  other  lights 
are  then  to  be  successively  remov- 
ed; and,  when  the  irrigation  is  com- 
pleted, the  house  should  be  care- 
foully' closed  till  the  next  morning. 
In  consequence  of  this  operation^ 
vapours  will  arise  in  every  part  of 
the  building;  cover  all  the  plants; 
and  eflcdually  destroy  the  red  spi- 
der, together  with  all  other  vermin. 
Mr.  F.  farther  observes,  that  the 
watering  must  be  repeated  every 
day,  during  hot  weather  -,  and  that 
it  will,  in  general,  shorten  the  la- 
bour, which  would  otherwise  be 
required  in  irrigating  plants.  Such 
vegetables,  however,  as  require 
copious  hunvdity,  ought  to  be 
watered  previously  U)  sprinkling 
Ko.  xvi,— vol.  IV. 
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the  house :  thus,  the  plants  will 
imbibe  all  the  moisture,  and  the 
patlis  will  become  perfedly  dry, 
during  the  night. 

STOVE. — An  aseful  contriv- 
./^ncc  of  this  nature,  calculated  for 
'"l^aundriesy  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Jacksok  and  Mose^,  o^ 
Dean-street,  Sohb;  whose  patent 
is  now  expired.  Their  stoves  diflfcr 
little  from  those  generally  employed 
for  warming  apartments,  except 
that  the  smoke  is  conveyed  into  a 
vent  by  one  pipej  over  which  a 
retort  is  fixed.  At  the  bottom,  on ' 
both  sides,  there  is  a  bar,  on  which 
irons  may  be  heated  \  so  that,  whea 
the  stove  is  raised  oh  brick-work, 
and  becomes  thoroughly  hot,  it 
communicates  heat  to  tlie  room, 
and  thus  contributes  to  dry  the 
linen ;  while  a  considerable  saving 
is  obtained  in  the  article  of  Fuel. 

STRANGURY,  in  fernery,  is 
an  obstrudion  of  urine,  that  ia 
sometimes  occasioned  by  an  accn« 
mulation  of  feces  pressing  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  j  in  which  case 
the  treatment,  stated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Gripes,  may  be  advantage*- 
ously  adopted. 

Should  this  disease  arise  from  an 
ioflanmnation  of  the  parts,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bleed  the  animal  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  urgency  of  symptoms; 
after  which,  Mr.  Taplin  advises 
the  following  clyster  to  be  injected, 
namely  :— Take  a  pints  of  gruel^ 
2  oz.  of  nitre,  if  oz.  of^um-arabic, 
and  4  oz.  of  olive-oil :  let  them  be 
injeded  of  a  moderate  warmth,  and 
be  retained  in  the  body  as  long  as 
possible.  This  remedy  must  be 
succeeded  by  a  warm  mash,  con- 
8ist'mgof2  partsof  malt,  and  one 
of  bran  j  but,  in  case  the  animal 
should  not  stale,  the  following  balls 
may  be  administered,  viz.  Let  10 
drams  ot  Castile  soapj    1  oz.  of 

Q%  sal* 
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sal-prunclIa ;  2  drams  of  camphor ; 
6  drams  of  pulverized  aniseed ;  and 
1 1  dram  of  oil  of  juniper,  be  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup 
of  marsh-mallows:  these  ingre- 
dients ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
balls,  one  of  which  should  be  given 
six  hours  after  the  other  j  and,  if 
thb  first  course  does  not  produce 
the  desired  efFeft,  the  same  dose 
must  be  repeated  every  4  hours, 
till  an  evacuation  be  procured, 

These  balls  are  stated  to  be  safe, 
mild,  and  efficacious  j  but,  if  a 
liquid  form  be  preferred,  Mr.TAP- 
LiN  recommends  the  following 
drink  to  be  given,  at  similar  inter- 
*  vals. — ^Let  2  oz.  of  bruised  juniper- 
berries  be  boiled  in  l|  pint  of 
Water,  till  one  half  be  evaporated ; 
when  the  berries  should  be  pressed  j 
and,  after  straining  the  licjuor,  one 
ounce  of  both,  nitre,  and  gum-ara- 
bic, reduced  to  powder,  are  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  draught, . 

Another  cause  of  strangury  is  an 
ulceration  of  the  parts  j  which  may 
be  discovered  by  the  animaPs  un- 
easiness 5  and  by  an  irregular  dis- 
charge of  the  urine,  that  assumes  a 
turbid  appearance,  being  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood,  and  occasionally 
impregnated  with  membranous 
matter.  Ij^  this  case,  Mr.  Taplin 
direJSts  the  following  ball,  or  drink, 
as  the  oSfy  probable  means  of  pro- 
►  qiriog  relict. — Let:  l  oz.  of  myrrh  j 
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3  ot,  of  Castile  soap,  and  a  ivaSisii 
portion  of  Locatblli's  balsam^ 
pulverized  aniseed  and  nitre,  dT 
each  2  oz.  ^  and  6  drams  of  tbe^ 
balsam  of  Peru,  be  mixed  with  Ac 
syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  and  di- 
vided into  6  balls  ;  one  of  which 
must  be  swallowed  every  morning. 
— ^Or,  i  of  a  pint  of  gruel  noay  be 
mixed  with  3  drams  of  laudanum, 
and  1  oz.  of  pulverized  gum-arabic, 
to  which  I  oz.  of  nitre,  reduced  to 
powder,  should  be  added. 

A  spasm  of  the  parts  also  pro*" 
duces  strangury  :  where  this  aflw> 
tion  is  suspcded,  the  fbUowing 
balls  should  be  given,  and  repeated 
as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 
Mix  I  an  oz.  of  Castile  soap,  ^ 
drams  of  nitre,  similar  quantises 
of  resin,  and  of  the  compound 
powder  of  tragacanth,  with  lO 
grains  of  opium,  and  30  drops  of 
juniper- oil. 

Lastly,  strangury  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  a  paralytic  afie6tioit 
of  the  ktdnies,  in  consequence  of 
which,  these  organs  cannot  secrete 
the  urine,  and  a  total  suppression 
ensues.  The  disease  bcmg  inter- 
nal, it  can  seldom  be  discovered  at 
so  early  a  period  as  to  admit  of  ef- 
ficacious remedies :  the  animal  dies 
in  a  few  days  j  its  body  being  un- 
commonly swdlcd,  and  covered 
with  blotclies.  . 


T. 


TAMARISK,  the  Fkbnch;,  or 
Tamarix  Gallica,  L.  is  an  ind^e- 
nous  bushy  shrub,  which  grows 
cbiefiy  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Britain  ;  where  its  beautiful  white 
flowers  appear  in  July.—- Tliis  ma- 
rine vegetable  is  peculiariy  valuable 


for  ^e  mineral  alkali  it  afibrdt, 
when  reduced  to  ashes,  and  which 
may  serve  as  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  Spanish  £ari//a.— BbcH' 
STEXK  remarks,  that  in  the  sooth-' 
em  parts  of  Europe  the  French 
Tamarisk  attains  the  height  of  a 

middle- 
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iniddle  •  sized  tree  -,  and,  as  ks 
fine  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
cypress,  it  is  often  cultivated  in 
pleasure-grounds.  The  Germans 
employ  it  with  advantage  in  the 
process  of  tanning  ;  but  the  ashes 
procure4  irom  it  contain  a  true 
Glauber's  salt,  an  earthy  sea-salt, 
and  vitridated  tartar.  In  the  salt- 
petre works  on  the  Continent^  the 
same  ashes  are  employed  for  clari- 
fying the  mother^ey. 

ITbere  id  another  species  of  this 
jshrub,  the  German  Tamarisk,  a 

.  native  of  that  country ;  and  which 
deserves  to  be  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain :    according  to  SucKow,    it 

.  strikes,  with  the  addition  of  green 
vitriol,  a  beautiful  dark-brown  dye 
on  wool,  and  a  very  bright  reddish- 
l>rown  colour  on  silk.— Its  fruits 
are  used  by  dyers,  as  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  Aleppo-galls. 

TANNING.~In  November, 
1801,  a  patent  was  granted  tu  Mr. 
Francis  Brbwin,  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  Tannipg.  His 
process  consists  principally  in  con- 
solidating floaters  and  taps,  by 
drawing  the  oozes  for  the  vats,  and 
handlers  from  the  floaters,  &:c.  But, 
as  this  contrivance  is  by  the  paten- 
tee described  in  confused.  Intricate 
terms,  and  can  be  interesting  or 
intelligible  only  to  tanners,  we  re- 
fer the  curious  reader  to  the  XQih 
vol.of  tlie  *' Repertory  of  Arts,''  &c. 
TEETH.— Various  remedies 
have  been  suggested  in  this  article, 
for  relieving  the  tooth-ach.  To 
these  may  be  ^ded  the  inse^, 
termed  LaAr-bird,  or  CocdneLla 
iSeptem-pun^ata,  L.  which>  Qn 
rubbing  it  between  the  fore^finger 
and  thumb,  tben  applying  the  for- 
mer two  or  three  times  to  the  pain- 
ful tooth,  has  gen^0lly  afforded 
jpdief.  Lately,  also,  charcoal  has 
been  found  of  great  service,  both 
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as   a   preventive  and   ciirej    for 
which  purposes  the  cavity  of  a  ca-' 
rious  tooth  should   be  filled  with " 
pulverized  carbon  :  thus,  the  pain 
will  in  a  shcMt  time  be  removed. 

TULIP-TilEE,  or  Liriodendron 
tuUpifera,  L.  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  the  temperate  climates 
•of  which  it  attains  the  height  .pf' 
from  60  to  100  feet :  in  colder  re- 
gions, it  degenerates  into  a  bush. 
—The  wood  of  this  elegant  tree, 
while  young,  is  white;  but,  at  an 
advanced  age,  assumes  a  fine  yel- 
low colour.  It  is  equally  useful  in 
building  light  vessels,  and  as  fu^l : 
on  account  of  its  quick  growth  and 
easy  culture,  this  noble  plant  de- 
serves to  be  reared  in  Britain.*— 
With  this  view,  the  ripe  seeds 
should  be  coUe^ed  in  Oftob^r, 
carefully  kept  in  a  moist  state,  co- 
vered\vith  leaves;  and  planted  ;in 
the  succeeding  spring;  as  they  re- 
quire three  years  to  strike  proper 
roots. 

TURNER  — In  Novctnber, 
1801,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr* 
William  Jackson,  for  a  machine 
or  drill  designed  to  sow  turnips.-f— 
By  this  contrivance,  turnip,  rape, 
or  similar  small  round  seeds,  may 
be  drilled  at  any  requisite  distance : 
it  may  farther  be  adapted  to  the 
width  of  any  furrow)  and,  by 
means  of  certain  ingenious  machi- 
nery, the  seed  may  be  deposited  ' 
either  under  such  furrow,  or  upon 
the  ground.— Our  limits  not  per- 
mitting us  to  detail  the  constituent 
parts  of  Mr.  Jackson's  drill,  we 
can  only  state,  that  his  implement 
unites  cheapness  with  utility,  and 
noay  be  purchased  for  the  amtU 
price  of  ll.  1  Is.  ^. :  hence  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  l6th  vol.  of 
the  "  Repertory  af  Arts;'  «ec. 
where  the  specification  is  illustrated 
with  an  engraving. 

Ggi  WASP- 
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WASP. — ^If  tny  of  thwe  inscfib 
be  accidentally  taken  in  beer,  or 
other  liqnor,  thcfatal  consequences, 
resulting  from  their  stings,  may  be 
obviatea  by  swallowing  a  little 
common  salt.  Thus,  one  of  our 
correspondrtrts  is  acquainted  with 
a  recent  instance,  in  which  a  life 
was  saved  by  adopting  this  simple 
remedy;  and  he  has  experienced 
the  efficacy  of  salt  applied  exter- 
nally, as  a  cure  for  the  stings  of 
wasps,  in  his  own  family,  for  se- 
^r^ral  yesffs. — See  al&o  ^  arttde 
Bbb,  p.  3p7,  Snppl.     _ 

WASTE  LANDS.^Havrng, 
under  various  heads,  in  tliis  work, 
had  opportunities  of  proving  the 
important  national  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  from  a  more  ge- 
ncrd  cultivation  of  the  extensive 
beatlis  and  commons,  which  lie  in 
a  state  unbecoming  an  adive  ?ind 
ingenioos  people,  we  are  induced 
to  avail  ourselves  of  tlie  remarks 
inserted  by  a  judicious  correspon- 
dent. In  the  Bath  Journal,  for 
January  25th,   1802. 

If  barren  lands  are  to  be  culti- 
vated only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging the  estates  of  great  land- 
owners ;  if  commons,  are  to  be 
inclosed,  only  with  a  view  to  drive 
away  into  beggary  those  cottagers, 
who  Uved  and  supported  their 
little  families  upon  them  ;  if  im- 
provements produce  no  other  effed 
than  that  of  diminishing  the  num- 
ber, and  swelling  the  wealth  of 
farmers,  and  consequently  of  rais- 
ing the  price  of  every  necessary  of 
life,  by  forwarding  the  purposes  of 
fiBonoply;  it  were  (perhaps),  much 


better  that  things  should  remafw 
just  as  they  are.— If  high  cultiva- 
tion and  famine  are  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  it  were  better  for  the  coun- 
try to  be  placed  in  its  primiti^ 
rudeness,  where  evaynwmcooM 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  who 
laboured  for  them,  than  that  % 
half'^starved  multitude  sho^  have 
their  eyes  dazzled  with  ciiltivated 
fields,  and  splendid  doaoains,  where 
••  The  country  tmilti    a  garden   |Ad  » 

It  n  well  known,  that  lands  do 
not^npon  the  whole,  yidd  so  much 
food,  when  occupied  by  lar^eaa 
by  small  fimners  5  and  the  cxpc- 
riehce  of  the  last  two  years  baa 
proved,  that  a  country  may  be 
abounding  with  provisions,  while  # 
the  prices  are  kept  np  so  as  to 
place  them  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  industrious  poor.  If 
a  general  inclosure  is  not  foHowcd 
hy  a  general  allotment  of  small 
farms,  it  will  produce  public  mis« 
chief,  instead  of  good.  If  the  re- 
claiming of  barren  lands  shall  not 
tend  to  restore  to  their  former  oc- 
cupations, those  whom  the  war  re- 
moved from  agricultural  labonr^ 
the  country  will  be  swarmed  with 
vagrants,  thieves,^  and  robbers, 
instead  of  being  blessed  with 
plenty. 

WATER.— In  this  article  wc 
have  presented  the  reader  with  va- 
rious accounts  and  delineations  of 
machines,  invented  with  the  view 
of  raising  water  :  the  following 
Cut  represents  one  of  the  mostnm- 
pie  contrivances  generally  adopt* 
ed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
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It  consists  of  a  strong  post^rmly 
«et  in  the  ground,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  well^  and  which  is 
about  8  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earthy  as  represented  at  a.— - 
With  the  top  of  this  post  is  con-  . 
neded  a  baulk,  h,  that  turns  on  an 
ifon  pin  j--^  is  a  pole,  linked  to 
the  smaUer  end  of  each  baulk,  and 
'  on  which  the  pail  d  is  suspended, 
that  swings  when  empty  over  the 
well  e. 

In  order  to  raiae  water  by  the 
apparatus  here  described,  a  person 
liys  Mi  of  the  pole,  which  is 
pulled  down  till  the  bucket  de- 
scend into  the  well  for  filling  it  3 
when  it  is  again  easily  lifted  up- 
wards by  a  small  force  at  c,  beine 
assisted  b^  the  weight  delineated 
at/ 

WATER  MILLS.— Although 
we  aref  in  this  country,  provided 
with  many  contrivances,  m  which 
the  united  powers  of  water,  steam, 
and  mechanical  force,  have  been 
successfully  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  grinding  com  into  flour,  yet  we 
have  not,  .till  very  lately,  met  with 
Jioating  water  mills,  to  be  worked 
by  tides,  or  currents  3  and  which 
are  farther  designed  to  put  in  moti- 
on, machinery  adapted  to  any  kind 
9f  B«Wi|fa£lure.~i(je88|:8.    Pol- 


FBEBMAN,  of  Long-acrc,  in  con* 
jundion  with  Messrs.  Allen,  Fos- 
se nden,  and  Gray,  have  purchas- 
ed the  patent- right  of  Mr.  Haw- 
kins 5  apd  have  lately  completed 
one  of  those  mills  j  which,  by  per- 
naission  of  the  Board  of  Navigation, 
is  stationed  between  London  and 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  Such  grant 
was  obtained  with  the  laudable  view 
of  reducing,  if  possible,  the  price  of 
flour  in  the  metropolis,  and  fur- 
nishing a  constant  supply  of  that 
necessary  article  of  subsistence.— 
The  simplicity  of  this  invention 
renders  a  long  description  super- 
fluous \  as  it  ponsists  in  rorrely  sup- 
plying the  force  of  twp  or  ihrpe 
waterrwheels  on  each  side  of  a 
barge,  or  any  other  vessel  better 
calculated  to  coptain  the  interipr 
part  of  the  machinery.  Thus^  we 
ventur<B  to  pronounce^  that  the  ad- 
vantajs;es  to  be  ^^rived  from  this 
contriv^qce,  must  be  aknost  incal- 
culable, both  jto  the  ipetropolis  and 
the  kingdom  in  general  (see  Breads 
vol.  i.  p.  333)  }  for,  independently 
of  the  great  expence  of  steam-en- 
gines, there  will  necessarily  resoll 
from  it,  an  annual  saving  of  several 
thousand  chaldrons  of  coal. 

WEATHER-GLASS.— In  t))l$ 
article,  we  have  alhidei}  to  a  com- 

Qg  ^  position 
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positioa  suggested  by  Wibglbb  ; 
and  which  may  serve  at  a  chemical 
barometer.  He  direds  2  drams 
of  camphor  to  be  pulverized}  with 
purified  nitre,  and  sal  ammomac^ 
half  a  dram  of  each.  These  ingre- 
dients are  then  dissolved  in  2  oz.  of 
proof-spirits,  in  a  cylindrical  glass ; 
and  the  orifice  is  covered  with  pa- 
per, or  a  thin  piece  of  bladder,  per- 
forated with  a  needle.  On  placing 
this  vessel  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, all  tlic  phenomena  formerly 
stated,  will  take  place  according  to 
the  chancjes  of  the  weather. 

WHEAT.— In  the  24.yQK  of. 
tbe  **  TransaSHons  of  the  Econo- 
mical Society  of  Fbrence,*^  &c.  M. 
Fa^broni  states,  that  the  farmers 
of  Tuscany  divide  the  seeds  of 
pufee,  and  particularly  of  beans, 
each  half  of  which  they  plant  in 
the  earth,  and  obtain  luxuriant 
crops.  He  made  an  experiment 
witn  some  grains  of  corn,  which 
were  coarsely  pounded,  and  thrown 
into  a  vessel  of  water ;  when  the 
particles,  contaiuing  germs,  sank 
to  the  t)ottom.  These  were  sown, 
and  produced  plants  equal  in  good- 
ness to  those  raised  from  whole 
grains  J  manv  of  the  former  even 
shooting  font  a  greater  number  of 
stalks. 

WINNOW.— Conformably  to 
our  promise  (p.  339  of  this  vol.), 
we  have  procured  an  engraving  of 
an  improved  winnowing  machine, 
nianufa^red  by  Messrs.  T.  and  J. 
PoLF&EEMAN,  of  Louc-acre,  Lon- 
don 5  who  have  furnished  us  with 
the  foUo^^ing  account  of  its  con- 
atrudion: 

Description  of  Messrs,  T.  and  J. 
PoLFRBBiiAN*s  Imprwed  Win* 
flowing  Machine, 
fig.  1.— A^  represents  a  wheel 


WOR 

and  strap,  serving  to  tarn  tbe  &iia 
delineated  at  1,  Fig,  2. 

^fii  is  a  screw  and  plate,  placed 
at  tbb  end  of  the  hopper,  marked 
2«  F%.  2 ;  the  design  of  which  is 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  grain. 

C,  is  a  hlast,  the  force  of  which 
may,  by  means  of  the  Venetian- 
blind,  5,  (Fig.  2)  be  varied,  as  oc- 
casion may  require. 

Fig.  2. — ^Tbe  ir&tm  marked  3, 
is  calculated  for  the  reception  of  the 
sieves ;  where  the  com  is  separated 
from  thecha^r,  and  passes  down 
the  screen.— 4,  is  the  screen,  which 
work».  with  the  machine,  and  an- 
swers every  purpose,  attained  bf 
the  screens  commonly  employed 
for  cleaning  com,  after  it  has  beeq 
divided  from  the  chaff. 

The  apparati^s  here  described, 
requires  the  attendance  of  three 
persons,  namely,  one  to  set  it  in 
motion  j  a  second  to  feed^  or  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  grain;  and  a  third,  C 
to  clear  away  the  com,  alter  it  i« 
freed  from  impurities.  With  such 
ashistancc,  it  will  winnow  5  quar- 
ters of  wheat  per  hour,  or  6  quar- 
ters of  barley  and  oats :  it  will  like- 
wise clean  pease,  beans,  and  cofieei 
so  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  working  of  this  machine  ig. 
very  simple  ^  so  that,  with  a  little 
pfa^flice,  any  person  may  under- , 
stand  itsyarions  parts,  and   the 
sieves  proper  for  tlic  corn  to  be    . 
winnowed. — Lastly,    as    difibrent 
kinds  of  grain  vary  in  quality,  the 
blast  should  t>e  adjusted  according- 
ly, by  means    of  the  Venetian- 
blind  (marked  5,  in  Fig.  2)  5  to 
which  a  brass  plate  is  affixed. 

WORMS,  OrEAETH-WORMS.— 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  the  "  New  Trms* 
anions  qf  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Peterslurgh^*  M.  So- 
coLOFF,  direds  3  parts  of  fre&U 
quick* 
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quick-lime  to  be  mixed  with  2  parts 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  fixed 
alkaK  in  water:  the  result  is  a 
hiehly  causdcy  milky  fluid  -,  which, 
when  poured  into  the  holes  fre- 
ijuentfid  byearth;-worms^  and  other 
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vcrmip,  instantly  kills  them. — This 
liquor  may  also  be  advantageously 
sprinkled  on  trees  infested  by  ca- 
terpillars and  other  inseds,  which 
are  thus  expeditiously  destroyed, 
without  injuiing  vegetation. 


Y. 


YELLOW.  — The  Shaggy 
S?UNK,  or  Bolehis  hirsutus,  a  spe- 
cies of  Mushroom,  has  lately  been 
recommended  to  public  attention 
by  M.  Lastbyrib,  who  has  ex- 
tra^ed  from  it  a  lively  and  durable 
yellow  dye.  This  vesetable  grows 
chiefiy  on  walnut  and  apple-trees : 
itas  replete  with  colouring  matter, 
that  may  be  expressed  by  pounding 
the  mushroom  in.  a  niortar;  after 
which  the  liquor,  thus  obtained,  is 
boiled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  An  ounce  of  the  £iuid  is 
sufficient  to  impart  tinging  matter 
to  61bs.  of  water.  When  the  liquor 
has  been  strained,  the  silk,  cotton, 
&c.  intended  for  dyeing,  must  be 
immersed  in  it,  and  boil^  £ot  about 
15  minutes. 


M.  Lasteyrib  observes,  that 
every  kind  of  stuff  retains  this  co- 
lour }  though  it  will  be  most  bril- 
liant on  silk  ;  being  less  bright  on 
linen  and  cotton.  He  adds,  that 
if  the  former,  after  being  d)red,  be 
passed  through  soft  soap- water,  it 
will  acquire  a  bright  golden-yellow 
tinge,  equal  in  point  of  lustre  to 
that  of  the  silk  used  for  imitating 
embroidery  in  gold ;  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  imported  into  Europe 
from  China,  at  a  great  expence. 
Lastly,  the  yellow  exli-a6ted  from 
this  plant,  may  be  usefully  employed 
for  painting  both  in  water-colours 
and  ip  oil. 


The  increase  of  Plantations,  in  soils  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
being  an  obje^  of  national  importance,  we  have  subjoined  a  1  able  j 
the  dissign  of  which  is,  to  shew  the  number  of  plants  that  may  be  set  on 
an  acre  of  land,  both  according  to  the  Scotch  and  English  admeasure- 
ment, at  the  distance  of  from  one  foot  to  30  feet  from  ^ch  other.— 
Thus,  the  scale  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  gives  the  number  of  cabbages, 
which  may  be  planted  on  an  acre,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  -,  while  the 
distance  from  3  to  6  feet,  determines  the  amount  of  young  forest  or 
timber-trees,  that  may  be  arradgod  on  a  similar  extent  of  ground ;  the 
space  of  from  6  to  20  {ett,  sheWs  those  remainmg  after  the  first, 
cecond,  or  third  cuttings  ;  and  the  interval  from  20  to  30fee^  points 
put  the  fruit-trees,  which  may  be  planted  on  one  acre. 

Another  objed,  which  may  tend  to  render  the  follo^ng  Table  more 
Interesting  to  the  planter,  is  that  of  ascertaining  the  diflcrence  between 
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the  ScoCbh  and  Eoglish  acres.  Hence,  the  first  numbera  ia  the 
aecond  and  fifth  columns  represent  the  square  feet  coDtalncd  in  those 
respe  Hive  measures  :  so  that  the  English  acre  is  to  that  computed  ia 
Scotland,  as  43^60  is  to  54,;6q  feet. 


Plants  on 

Fl^its  on^  a 

1 

an  English  Acrt. 

1 

Scotch  Acre. 

Short  loo  of 

Lone  loo  of 

Short  too  of 

Look   loo  of 

S  acore. 

6  score. 

ia 

S  score. 

6  Koie. 

r.  I. 

F.  I. 

1 

43,560 

36,300 

1 

54,760 

45,633 

1    6 

19,360 

16,133 

1    6 

24,382 

20,3  IB 

2 

10,990 

9.075 

2 

13.690 

11,408 

2     6 

6,969 

5,808 

2     6 

8.761 

7,301 

3 

4,840 

4,033 

3 

6,084 

5,070 

3     6 

3,556 

2,963 

3    6 

4.470 

3,725 

4 

2,722 

2,268 

4 

3.422 

2,852 

4    6 

2,151 

1,792 

4    6 

2,709 

2,257 

5 

1^742 

1,452 

5 

2,190 

1,825 

5    6 

1,440 

1,200 

5    6 

i.aio 

1.52X 

1,508 

6 

1,210 

1,008 

6 

1,251 

6    6 

1,031 

852 

6    6 

1,296 

1,081 

7 

889 

740 

7 

1,117 

931 

7    6 

774 

620 

7    6 

973 

811 

.  8 

680 

567 

8 

855 

713 

8    6 

602 

502 

8     6 

758 

631 

562* 

9 

537 

418 

9 

67s 

9    6 

462 

402 

9    6 

606 

505 

10 

435 

363 

JO 

547 

456 

11 

360 

300 

11 

452 

375 

12 

302 

252 

12 

380 

317 

13 

257 

214 

13 

324 

270 

14 

222 

185 

14 

279 

232 

}5 

»93 

161 

15 

243 

202 

16 

170 

141 

16 

214 

178 

17 

150 

125 

i? 

189 

158 

18 

134 

112 

18 

169 

141 

19 

120 

100 

19 

151 

126 

20 

106 

20 

137 

114 

21 

98 

21 

124 

103 

22 

90 

32 

113 

23 

82 

23 

103 

.    24 

75 

24 

95 

25 

69 

* 

'25 

87 

26 

64 

26 

81 

27 

59 

■27 

■    75 

' 

28 

55 

28 

70  > 

29 

51 

29 

65 

30 

48 

SO 

60 

INDIX 
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INDEX 

To  the  Latin  Names  of  Plants^^  Animals^  Minerals^  Dis^ 
eas^s,  4nid  other  subjeQs  occ^rrin^  throughout  this  IVifrk. 


ydCARUS  Asirtky  Common  Mtc  5 
■^  A,  laccarum,  Red  Spider. 

Acdpenser  Siurio,  Sturgeon. 

Acer  campestris,  Common  Ma- 
ple;^ A.  Pseudo^latanus,  Syca- 
jCDore-tree }  A,  saccharinum,  Sugar- 
Maple. 

Achillea  MUlefoUum,  Common 
Yarrow  5  A.  Ptarmica,  Sneeze* 
wort  Yarrow. 

Aconitum  Napellus,  Large  Blue 
Wolfs-bane. 

AcoTvs  Calamus^  Sweet  Flag. 

^^fcea  5pk:a/a,Herb  Christopher. 

Adonis  auiumnalis.  Autumnal 
Pheasant's  £ye» 

Adoxa  Mo$chalellina,  Tuberous 
Moschatel. 

jEesculus  mppocastanum,  Com- 
mon  Horse  Chesnut. 

jEihusa  cynapium,  FooFs  Pars- 
ley ;  j^  Meumy  Spignd. 

Agaricus,  Mushroom ;  A.  cam" 
pestris,  Cham^non  ;  A.  cantha- 
re//tt^^  Chanterelle  Mushroom;  A. 
ciimamomeus.  Brown  Mushroom  > 
A,  clypeaius.  Long-stalked  Mush- 
room; A.  muscarhis.  Fly-killing 
Mushroom ;  A,  orcades.  Meadow 
Mushroom  ;  A.  Quercinus,  Agmc 
of  the  Oak ;  A.  semi-globaius,  Se- 
mi-globular Mtishroom ;  A,  viola' 
ceus,  Violet,  coloured  Mushroom. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  Common 
Agrimony. 

AgrostemmaGiikagOfComCoclsle. 
Agrosda  Spica-venti,  Silky  Bent- 
grass  ;    ^.  stolonifera,   Cree^Hng 
fientrgrass. 


Aira  aquatica.  Water  Hair* 
grass  ;  A.  caryophylUa,  Silver 
Hair-grast;  A,  cespiiosa,  Turfr 
Hair- grass  ;  A,  flexuasa,  Heata 
Hair-grass. 

Ajuga,  Bugle ;  A.  cham^iikys^ 
Ground  Pine ;  A,  reptans.  Com* 
mon  Bogle. 

Alaudaarvensis,  Common  Skj^ 
lark  y  A,  arborea,  Wood-lark.  • 

Alcea  rosea,  Holly-hock. 

Alcedo  ispida,  Common  King* 
fisher. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  Common 
Ladies-mantle. 

Alisma  Plantago,  Great  Watec 
Plantain. 

Allium,  Grarlic ;  A.  Ascalomaan^ 
Eschallot;  A.  Cepa,  Onion  1  A. 
oieraceumj,  Streaked  Field-garlic  | 
A.  porrum^  Leek ;  A.  Scfuitnopra^ 
sum ,  Chive ;  A,  ursinum.  Broad* 
leaved  Garlic. 

Aloe  Caballina,  VtM,  or  Horse- 
aloe  ;  A.  Hepaiica,  Common,  or 
Barbadoes  Aloe;  A.  Perfoliata^ 
Socotrine  Aloe. 

Alopecurus  agrestis,  Slender  Fox- 
tail-grass; A.  bulbosus,  Bulboua 
Fox-tail-grass;  A. prat&isis,i/LuL^ 
dow  Fox-tml-grass. 

Atsihe  me£a,  Common  Chick- 
weed. 

Althaea  officinalis,  libirsh^MaK 
low. 

Alumina,  Pure  Clay. 

Alyssum  sativum.  Gold  of  Tka^ 
sure. 

Amaurom,  Gutta  Serena. 
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AmmoJytes  toiianuSf  Sand-eel. 

Ammonia  pura,  Canttic  VegeU- 
ble  Alkali. 

Amomnm,  Ginger;  A0  Carda^ 
momum  majusy  Greater  Cardamom  ; 
A*  C.  minuf,  Laser  Cardamom; 
A,  zimzihr^  Common  Ginger. 

Ampelitesf  Canal  Coal. 

Amygdalus^  'Almond- tree ;  A^ 
fommnHtSf  Common  Almond- tree; 
A>  P^rsica,  Peach. 

Amjflam^  Starch. 
'   Amjrii  gileadtni'ts^   Balm  of  Gi- 
kad  Tree. 

ArtagaUis  arv^ttsis,  Scarlet  Pirn- 
pernell. 

Anarrhicas  Lupusy  Sea- Wolf. 

Anas  anseTf  Goose  ;  A,  a./trus^ 
Wild  Goose ;  A*  a,  mansuetMs, 
Tame  Goose  ;  A*  boschas^  Duck ; 
Am  creca.  Teal ;  A.  cjgnus  ftrus^ 
Wi  Ids  wan  ;  A.  c,  mansuetus,  Tame 
Swan;  ^./fr/W,  Widgeon, 

Anchttsa  iemper^'virent^  Ever- 
green Alkanet,  or  fiugloss;  A. 
•fficinaliiy  Greater  Garden  Bugloss ; 
A»  luteal  Yellow  Alkanet;  A. 
UttQoria^  Dyer's  Alkanet. 

Anemone^  Wind-flower;  A,  AU 
ptnuy  Blue  Mountain  Anemone ; 
An  nemonsa^  Wood- Anemone ;  A. 
^raftnsu^  Dark-floweredy  or  Mea- 
dow Anemone;  A.  puUauUa^ 
Pasque-flower ;  A*  rauunculoideSf 
Yellow  Wood- Anemone. 

Anethum  fcetticuiumf  Common 
Fennel. 

Angelicm  Archaugiluaf  Garden 
Angelica ;  A,  tytvestrisf  Wild 
Ar>gelica. 

Anguis /ragilis,  Blind- worm. 
AnthemnCotuIa^  Fetid  Chamo. 
mile ;  A.  nolilisf  Common  Chamo. 
mile  ;    A.  ii»£fon4^  Ox-eye  Cha- 
momile. 

A  ft :  her i  cum  caljculatum,  Maish 
Spidcr.wort. 


Anthoxanthum  ffdofatum.  Sweet* 
scented  Spring-grass. 

Anttrrbinumy  Snap-dragon;  A^ 
Elat'tne^  Fluellin ;  A.  Linaria, 
Toad-flax;  A,  majus.  Greater 
Snap-dragoa;  >I.OrM/MMf,Calf'«« 
snout. 

Antbyllit,  Kidney- Vetch  ;  A^ 
*vulnerar'tay  Ladies-flnger. 

Aphanetam/eHsUp  Parsley-piert* 

Afhisy  Plant-louse. 

Aphthae^  Thrush. 

Apisy  Bee. 

Apimm,  Parsley  ;  A,  gra^eolenf. 
Celery  ;  A.  Petroseliftmrny  Commoa 
Parsley. 

Aquilegia  *vulgariSy  Common  Co* 
lumbine. 

Arabis  tballanay  Common  Wall, 
cress. 

Aranea  Calyctnay  Garden  Spider; 
A.  domgsticafCommon  House  Slider, 

Arbu/usf  Strawberry-tree;  A, 
Alp^fta  f^ountnn  Strawberry-tree ; 
A.  Uttcdoy  Common  Strawberry- 
tree  ;  A,  V'va  uni,  Bear-berrieS. 

ArB'tum  Lappa^  Burdock. 

Ardfa  major y  Heron  ;  A^  stellon 
r'tiy  Bittern. 

Areca  catechu^  FaseUniit ;  A%  oUn 
race  ay  Cabbage  Palm. 

Arena ria  marina,  Sea-spurref 
Sandwort. 

Arg'iIIa,  Clay  ;  A. aeraia^  aerated 
Argile ;  A.  apyra.  Porcelain  Clay ; 
A.  L'tthomargay  Fuller's  Earth. 

Ar'ntoUch'ta  Clematitisy  Slender 
Birth  wort ;  A.  longa.  Long  Birtlu 
woit;  A*  rotunda t  Round  Births 
wort. 

Arnica  montana^  German  Le(v 
pard's-bane. 

Arracbis  Hypogaios  Am^ricanMS% 
Ground.  Nuts. 

Artemisia^  Mugwort  \  A.  Aisin* 
tbium.  Common  Wormwood ;  4* 
dracuacu/fis,  Tarragon  ;  A»  maru'u 
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0a,  Sen  Wormwood ;  A»  *vMl^aris, 
Common  Mug  wore. 

Artocarfus,  Bread.froit.tree* 

Arym  maculatum^  Wake  Robin* 

Arundo,  Reed  ;  A*  arenaria^ 
Mat  weed  ;  A.  calamagtosUSy  Small 
Reed ;  A^  fp'tgim,  W(X)d Reed ;  A. 
fhragmites.  Common  Reed. 

Asarum  Eurof^emm,  Asarabacca. 

Ai^lathns,  African  Broom* 

Aiperugo  procumhenst  Catchweed. 

Asperula  9d9rata,  Sweet  Wood, 
coof. 

Atpbodelus  luttus,  Common  Yel. 
k^w  Asphodel ;  A^  ramosta,  Branch, 
ing  Asphodel. 

Aspltn'iMm,  Spleenwott ;  A.  icolo^ 
fendrium,  Hart's-tongue ;  A.  Tru 
ibomauesy  Common  Maiden-hair. 

Aitet  Tripolium^  Sea  Star.wort. 

Aitragaluiy  Milk- Vetch ;  A.gly- 
cyphylhs.  Common  Milk- Vetch  ; 
Am  Tragacantba,  Tragacanth.tree. 

Atrfplex  bastata.  Wild  Orache ; 
An  UctHtata,  Frosted  Orache;  A. 
Uttoralist  Grass  Orache  ;  A.  portu* 
lacoides.  Shrubby  Orache« 

Atropa  Bella  donnas  Deadly 
Nightshade ;  A*  mandragora,  Man. 
drake. 

Aifena,  Oat ;  A.  elattor.  Tall 
Oat.grass;  A.fatua,  BeardedWild 
Oats  ;  A*  Jla'vescentt  Yellow  Oat  j 
A*  nmda.  Naked  Oat;  A.  pratettsU, 
Meadow  Oat ;  A*  puhacensy  Rough 
Oat ;  A.  satinja^  Common  Oat ;  A. 
ft'tpiformisf  Skegs. 

Ealana  mjsticetus,  Commen 
Whale. 

Ballot  a  nigra  i  Black  Horehound. 
BarjteSf  Ponderous  Sp^r. 
BelUs  perenniti  Common  Daisy. 
Berberis'vulgariSf  Common  Ber. 
berry. 

Beta^  Beet ;  B.  albisstma,  Man- 
uel, wurzel;  B.  bortenstSf  Common 
'hite^eeti  B.maritimafSesLBttt. 


Be(ula,  Alder  .tree;  B,  alba^ 
Common  Birch  ;  B.  alnm.  Com* 
mon  Alder.tree  ;  B.  lenta,  Canada 
Birch  ;  B.  nana.  Dwarf  Alder-tree, 

B'tdent  cernua.  Nodding  Mary- 
gold. 

Blaita  orientals,  Eastern  Codu 
roach. 

Boletus f  Spunk;  S.  birstftiis^ 
ShaggySpun)c ;  B.  igniarius^  Touch! 
wood. 

Borago  ^rijrij///,CommonBoragt* 

BottyteSf  Cauliflower. 

Braistca^  Cabbage  ;  B.  alpina^ 
Savoy ;  B.  campeitr'u^  Field  Cab- 
bage ;  B.  Eruca^  Rocket ;  J?.  Mo- 
nens'tsy  Islc-of.Man.Cabbage ;  B. 
»f«r/7/i>,  Wall  Cabbage  ;  B,  Napsts 
Rape;  B.  oleracea^  Sca-colewort, 
B,  rapa.  Turnip- 

Bnxa  media^  Common  Quaking; 
Grass. 

Bromelta  ananas,  Common  Pine- 
apple. 

Bromtts  mollis,  Soft  Brome-grass  ; 
B.  pinna f us,  Spiked  Heath  Broroc- 
grass;  B,  Secalinsts,  Smooth  Ky% 
Brome.grass. 

Bryonia  alba,  White  Bryony* 

Btibon  gummiferum,  Gum-bear* 
ing  Macedonian  Parsley. 

Bunium  bulbo^castanum.  Great 
Earth. f^t;  B,JJe;cnosum,  Common 
Earth. nut. 

Buxus  an  gust'* folia.  Narrow- 
leaved  Box  ;  B.  iemperm*uirens  Com- 
monBox ;  5.  i»^r»//V<7j^,DutchBox« 

Byssus  candelaris,  Yellow  Pow- 
der, wort. 


Cacalia  suaveolens,  AJpiDeColt's- 
foot. 

Ca^us  cocbenillifer,  Indian  fig« 
tree. 

CaJmia  Fotsilis,  Calamine* 

Callitt  icbe  a«r/jymWii» Autumnal 
Star-grass  ;  C.  'Vfrna,  Vernal  Star« 
grass. 

Caltba 
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CS7//i&#/«Ari/ri/|Mart1i.nuirigo1d, 

Camiogis  ^Mtta,  Gamboge,  tree. 

CamfanuU jloMirata^  Clustered 

Bcll.flower;  C.latifiliafiiMK^XU 

tfower ;  C.  rafmmculo'tdes^  Creeping 

Bell-flower;  C«  rg^nfUi,  Ram. 

Kn  BclUflower;    C  rofmnitfolta^ 
und.leaved  Bell-flower*  > 

Cancer^  X«obtier ;  C  cramgon^ 
Shrimp ;  C  grmmmarm^  Common 
Lobster ;  C.  major.  Common  Crab ; 
C»  sfui/Ia^  White  Shrimp. 

CaMtif  Dog  ;  C  a*vka/arimSf  Spa. 
niet ;  ^.  Graiiiif  Greyhound  i  C* 
taJigMtMangSt  Blood. hound;  C  /#r. 
rar'iHSf  Terrier ;  C. vil/ahcus,  Mas. 
tiff;  C.  ^fttlfeSf  Fox. 

Catmakh  s€frvef  Common  Hemp* 

Cautbarlilest  Spanish  Fly. 

Cuffarii  $pimua^  Common  Caper* 

Cafra  Hircui,  Common  Goat* 

CmrdgmiMi  fratemsis^  Common 
Ladies.Smock* 

Cardialg'tai  Heart. bum. 

Catd'tmm,  Cockle* 

Cariuut  acaulU,  Dwarf  Thistle ; 
C.  Bemediauit  Blessed  Thistle ;  C. 
ia/ifeclatMSt  Spear. Thistle ;  C.ma^ 
rianMSf  Milk. Thistle  ;  C*  tomtM* 
fosMSf  Woolly,  headed  Thistle* 

Carex  acuta,  Slender.spiked  Seg ; 
C.  aremaria,  Sca.Seg ;  Cf  'vulfina 
Great  Seg* 

CarliuM  'vmlgarih  Common  Car. 
Bne  Thistle. 

CarfiMMt  BituluSf  Common  Hom- 
Wam.tree* 

Carthamms  tmSoriut,  Common 
Safiower* 

Car  MM  carat,  Common  Caraway* 

Car^ofhjilus  aromaticMs,  Clove. 
tree* 

Cassia,  Cawia ;  C.  fiitula,  Purg. 
ing  Cassia  ;  C  ^ema.  Senna* 

Castor,  Beaver;  C fiber.  Com. 
mon  Beaver ;  C.  moscbatus.  Water* 
lat ;  C  zibctkictis,  Mo&k.rat* 
Cavia  coiaja,  Guii>eaPig« 


Centuwculm    winrmmf 
Pimpernell* 

Cepkataigia,  Head.ach. 

Ceratssa,  White  Lead* 

Certms  Deer ;  C.  Dama,  FaUoir 
Deer ;  C  Elapbms,  Stag. 

Cba&rofkjllum  ^ivestrs^  Wild 
Chervil ;  C,  ttmrnUntmrn,  Roofb 
Chervil. 

Charadrims  Fluvialis,  Commoo 
Plover. 

CbrltdoHiMm,  Homed  Poppy ;  C 
<omiculatMm,  Red  Horned- Poppy  ; 
C,  majus.  Greater  Celandine. 

Cbe/rof&dimm,Gw)sc^(oot  i  C,  mL 
bum,  White  Goose-foot;  CBtmmf 
iZ/jrriVflriy  Pbrenmal  Goose-foot ;  C 
meritlmmm.  Sea  Goose.feot ;  {X 
ol'tdum.  Stinking  Goose-foot ;  CI 
folyspermum,  Upright  Blite* 

Cbloros'ts,  Green  Sickness. 

jCbfjsomtla  saltaUrta^  Toniipw 
fly. 

Cicada,  Flea.locosr. 

Cicbcrium,  Succory ;  C*  EwdivsM, 
Endive  ;  C.  Intjbks,  WildSaccory. 

Cicuta  virosa,  Long.leavcd  Wa* 
ter  Hemlock* 

Cincbona,  Peruvian  Bark-tree; 
C  Bracbycarfat  Dwarf  fiark-trec ; 
C.  Citfr;iNt7/i7,  Jamaica  Bark.tree; 
C.  Fioribtrnda,  St.  Lucia  Bark-tree  ; 
C  officinalis,  Peruvian  Bark-tree  ; 
C.  Trifiora,  Triple- flowered  Bark, 
tree. 

Ctitms  cnticus,  Cretan  Rock« 
Rose. 

Citrtfs,  Citron  ;  C  Attrantistm^ 
Orange ;  C  Decttmama,  Giant  Ci* 
tron  i  C,  Lima,  Lemon. tree;  C!» 
Aicdica,  Citron- tree* 

Clematis    Vitalba,    Trav^Iler'a 

Clupea,  Herring ;  (7.  alum.  Shad  ; 
C%  encrasicolus.  Anchovy ;  Cf  ha^ 
rengus^  Herring  ;  /7.  ipratius.  Sprat. 

Coccinella  seftem^fmaaata^Ln^^m 
bird. 

Chcus 
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C«em  CaBU  Cochineal  Insed ; 
C  Hesferldum^  Grein-house  Bug ; 
C,  liieis^  Kcrmes  j'C,  Lacca,  Oum- 
l«c*ifi8C^ ;  C,  niai^rMm^  Apple-tree 
Coccus;  C.  Pbalaridisf  Canary. 
grass  Coccus ;  C*  Foionicutf  Scarlet 
grain  of  Poland. 

CocblearUf  ScnrTf  -  grass  $  C. 
Anglica^  English  Scurvy-grass  ;  C 
Jirmomciaf  Horse- riidish  ;  C*  CVr^ 
ar^/sfj.  Common  Wort.crcss  ;  C.  of* 
fieinalU^  Common  Scurry-graat. 

Cocos^  Cocoa. 

Coffea^  CofFce-tree." 

CcUbicmm  autmrnfude,  Meadow 
Saffron. 

Coluber  Bents ^  Common  British 
Viper ;  C.  nairix^  Common  Snake. 

Columba  ^emasy  Domestic  Pigeon. 

C9mammpalMttr4ff\x^\t  Marsh- 
lock^* 

Conimm  maculatumtQommoMtfM^ 
lock. 

Comfallariat  Solomon's  Seal ;  C. 
Maja/it,  Lily  of  the  Vjdley ;  C. 
mtJtifi^af  Common  Solomon's  Seal ; 
C.  PpfygtuatuMf  Swect.8meltingSo* 
lomon's  Seal. 

Cofiojolvuimsf  Bindweed ;  C,  ar» 
nfemsh.  Small  Bindweed  ;  C.Jalaf* 
ffff  Jalap ;  C*  Stamm^utaf  Syrian 
Bindweed;  C  tccfarims,  Bushy 
Bindweed^  C  sepimm^  Great  Bind, 
.weed  ;  C.  soldanelU^  Sea  Bindweed ; 
C.  Turpetbum^  Torbith. 

Coftjxa  ifMarrosaf  Flea-bane* 

'^C^pa'tferm  Baltammm^  Balsam  of 
Copaiba-tree. 

C^raUiMa^  CoraU 

CoTHiudrum  sairvtfMp  Common 
Coriander* 

Cartrms  $angutneetf  WHd  Cornel* 
tree ;  (?.  turcica^  Dwarf  Cornel. 

Cof^mSf  Crow ;  d  cor^x^  Raven; 
C*  corotUf  Comipon  Crow  ;  C  /r». 
filegufp  Rook ;  C.  giaudariuSf  Jay; 
C.  mmedmla^  Jadudaw;  C.  pic€, 
Mag-pye. 


CorjluSfHizd^nuUtttt;  Cmnftl^ 
loMa^  Common  Hazel-nut. tree  ;  d 
a*oellama  fruQu  rotunda  maxiM9^ 
Pound-nut ;  C  H'tsfanka,  Spanish 
Hazel-nut. tree ;  C.  saih/ag  Al« 
mond.nut;  C.sathva^frmStm  oblrngB 
rubente  maximo,  Blood^ut* 

Cattae^  Ribs,    n 

Crambff  Sea  Kale ;  C  marhtmMf 
Qiff.Cale. 

Crat€tgu9i  Hawthorn  ;  C.  Aria^ 
White.beam  Hawtbofn  ;  C.  Oxja^ 
r<7ff/^i7, Whitethorn ;  C  tormiruU'a^ 
Wild  Service.tree. 

Cntbmum  maritlmum^  Rock  Sam. 
phi  re. 

Crocus 9  Saffron ;  C,  sa trims.  Com* 
mon  Saffron  ;  C.  'ueruutf  Springs  or 
Garden  Crocus. 

Crotolaria  juuceOf  Chinese  Hemp, 

Ctotou  tinfforium,  Dyer'»  Wild 
Ricinus. 

Cucubal^sBebeUf  Spatli^g  Poppy* 

Cuculus  carter  us fiomtaonCockoWm 

Cucum'u,  Cucumber ;  C.  Angurut^ 
Water  Melon ;  C,  Colocjutbrn^  Co* 
loquinttda  ;  C.  melo.  Common  Me« 
Ion;  C  satsva^  Common  Cucum* 
ber. 

Cu^urbtta,  Gourd ;  C  lageusrUf 
Bottle  Gouird  ;  C.  lignayst  Ligne* 
ous-shelled  Gourd;  C>  Meh^pep^^ 
JSred  Gourd  ;  C.  Pepo,  Pompion  ; 
C  nferrucosaf  Warted  Gourd* 

CuleXf  Gnat. 

Cumtnum  Cjmiuump  Cumm|n« 

Cupressu»semper»*uircuSf  Commoa 
Cypress-tree. 

Curcuito  grunariuSf  Cortucluifer* 

Carrrsrjntf /Mr/tfyLone-rooied  Tur* 
merle;  C.  rotunda,  Round-rooted 
Tocmeric.  .' 

Cuscuta  Epitbjmum,  Lesser  Dod* 
der  ;  C.  Europtta,  Greater  Dodder^ 

gclamen  Europ^tum,  Sow.bread* 
^donim  LMsitanica,    Portugueso 
Qotnce ;      C.    maliforma,     Appk 
Quince;  C.  fi^/oir^iViOblong Quince, 
Cjnancbe^ 
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Cjnantie  pttrot'ti^ay  MumpSr 

Cyndra^  Artichoke;  C7.  cMrdan^ 

adnSy    Cafdoon  ;     C.    icoljmus^ 

Garden  Artichoke* 

Cynorloitum  officinaUf  Common 
Great  Hound's  tongae* 
Cjrnfffria,  Dog-fly. 
Cynosurus  crisMtus,  Crested  Dog's- 
tail. grass;    C,    ech'matus,   Roo^h 
Dbg'i.tail-gi^ass. 

Cyperus^  Cy per- grass ;  C.  escu- 
lentmsy  Eatable  Cyi>crus  ;  C.  longut^ 
SviFeet  Cy  penis  ;  C,  papyrus^  Paper 
Cypiras  ;  C.  roiundaSf  Round  Cy- 
perus. 

Cyprtnvs  alburnus^  Bleak ;  C, 
mttratuSi  Gold  ^Fish  ;  C,  barbus^ 
Barbel ;  C.  brawM^  Bream ;  C  tar. 
fioy  Carp  ;  C,  cephalnt^  Chub  ;  C. 
ieMchcttSf  Dace ;  C,  rutilusy  Roach ; 
C  Tinea f  Tench, 

Cystitis,  InEammation  of  the 
^JUadder. 

Cytisms  laburnum,  Broad.leaved 
Labunuim. 


Z)^^//V//(!7«rrr^#tf,RoiighCock's- 
AKX.gffa»8  ;  Z>.  ttrtdtt,  Smooth 
Cpck's-foot.grass,  ' 

Dupbne  LaureoiayS^vgt^ljdL^xti ; 
^•Mixer^nm^  Mezereon. 

Datura  Strmmonium,  Common 
Thorn-apple. 

Dancus  Carota^  Common  Carrot. 
Delphinium  consolida,  Wild  Latk- 
jpur ;  D^Stapbisagria,  Staves-ncrc. 

Dtlphinus  fhacana^  Dolphin* 

Dianthus  Armtria,  Deptford 
Fii>k  ;  D.  harbatus,  Swreet  Wil- 
Hara  ;  />.  Caryophyllus^  Clove  Pink  j 
1>.  Ccesius^  Mountain  Pink;  />. 
Deltoidesy  Maiden  Pink ;  D.  FrolU 
fer.  Proliferous  Pink. 

Dt&amnui  fraxinella.  White 
Oittany. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Purple  Fox- 
flove. 

DioKorem  bulbi/era,  Yam, 


^  DipsacusfulUnum,  Manwed  Tea. 
sd. 

Ddicbot  ^ruriem^  Coduge.      . 

Doronieum  Pardmliancbes,  Great 
Leopard's*bahe« 

Draba  'utma,  Coounoo  Whidovr. 
grass. 

Dracdna  Drmc9,  Common  Dra. 
gon.tree. 

Drosera  rotUMdi/olia,  Roond* 
leaved  San.dew. 

Dyspfpsia,  Indigestioru 


Eebium  vtt/^ar^^  Common  Viper '9 
Bugloss. 

£lymur>  arenariui.  Upright  Sei 
L4me-grass. 

Epiberiza  citrmella.  Yellow^ 
hammer;  £..^/«/(7«tf, Oftolan. 

Empetrum  nigrum,  Berry^^bear^ 
ing  Heath. 

Enteritis^  Inflammation  of  tha 
Bowels. 

Epideudron  NeBarium^   Vanilla* 

EpiUbium  anguitifdium.  Rose* 
hay  Wilk>w-herb ;  £.  birtuiMMf 
Great  Hairy  Willow-herb. 

Et^uiseium  ar*vense,  ComSK>n 
fiorse.tail  ;  £•  hyemaU,  Rough 
Horse.  taU  ;  £.  pahstre,  Mqrsfa 
Horse-tail ;  £.  s^lvatictuih  Wooa 
Horse-tail. 

Et^uus  caballus^  Common  Holse  i 
E.  Mulusf  Mole. 

Eriea  <vulgaris.  Common  Heatli^ 

Erigerou  C4madense,Cttii9dai  Ilea* 
bane. 

Eriophorum,  Cotton-grass ;  E4 
augusfi/hliumt  CSommon  Cotlon^ 
^xdi%*iy  E.  polystachton,  Broad-leas* 
od  Cotton-grass  ;  E4  ^aginalMmf 
Hax^'^.tail  Rash. 

Eruca  aqmatiea,  Watef  Caterpil- 
larj  £.  syt'oeittisf  Wood  Ca:ecw 
pillar. 

Ervitm  birsutum^  CCfffl  Vetch  9 
E^Lens,  Lentil. 

Efyn^ 
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EryHglum  campeitu^  Field  Eryn. 
go;  £.  marjLtimum^  Sea  Eryirgo. 

Eryitmum^  Hedge. Mustard  ;  £. 
AH'iarw^  Garlic  Hedge. Mustard  ; 
£.  Barbareaf  Winter.cresses  ;  E, 
€betrantboide$i  Treacle  Hedge^l^us* 
tard  ;  £.  officinale ^  Common  Hedge. 
Muitard. 

Erysipelas^  Rose. 

Erys'tpblle^  Mildew. 

Esox  Lucius^  Pike. 

Evonymus  EuropanSf  Common 
Spindle,  tree* 

Eupatortum  Cannabinumy  Hemp 
Agrimony. 

Euphorbia  characiasy  Red  Spurge; 
E.  Cyparissias,  Cyprus  Spurge;  £, 
beiioscopia,"  Wart-wort. 

Euphrasia  officinalis^  Eye.biight. 
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Fa'ba  Pichurim,  Pichurim  Beans. 

Fagus,  Beech- tree;  F.  America^ 
na,  American  Chesnut.trce ;  F. 
Castaneaf  Chcsnut^tTQC  ;  F.pumila^ 
Dwarf  Chesnat.tree  ;  F.  sylvaiicaj 
Common  Beech  - 1  rce . 

FalcOf  Eagle ;  F.  ^eruginosus, 
Moor  Buzzai^ ;  F.  Buteo^  Buzzard ; 
F.  chrysaetos^  Golden  Eagle  ;  F.  Cy^ 
aneust  Hcn-harrier ;  F.  Gyr^falco^ 
Jer-Falcon ;  F.  milvus^  Kile ;  F. 
misusy  Common  Hawk. 
.  Farina  fecuftdans,  Pollen* 

Fasciola  hepatica^  Klewk-worm. 

Felis  Catusy  Cat. 

Ferula  Asafatida^  asafoetida* 

Festuca  duriuscula^  Hard  Fescue. 
glass ;  F.  elatior^  Tall  Fescue. 
gra«s ;  F,  fluitans^  Flotc  Fescue, 
grass;  F.»y>«r»/, Wall  Fescue-grass; 
F,  vtiina^  Sheep's  Fescue.grass ;  F, 
fratensisy  Meadow  Fescue.grass ; 
F.  rubra,  Creeping  Fescue.grass. 

Ficus  carica,   Common  Fig-tree. 

Flos,  Flower. 

FImxms  umbilicus,  Flux,  or  Sap- 
■flow. 


FontinaUs  antipyretica.  Greater 
Water.  Moss. 

Forficula  auricularis,  Ear.  wig. 

Formica,  Ant. 

Fragaria,  Strawberry. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  Common  Ash. 

Fringilla,  Finch  ;  '  F.  celebs. 
Chaffinch;  F.  f/7«/ir/^,Canary-bird; 
F.  carduelis,  Gfold-Bnch ;  F,  dome$^ 
tica.  Sparrow ;  F.  Imota,  Linnet ; 

F.  spinusy  Siskin. 

Fucus  ciliafust  Fringed  Sea* 
wrack  ;  F.  esculenfus,  Esculent  Sea. 
wrack ;  F.  palmatus,  Palmated  Sea. 
wrack;  F.pinnati^dus,  Sweet Sez^ 
wrack ;  F.  serratus.  Serrated  Sea- 
wrack. 

Fumaria  officinalis.  Common  Fu- 
mitory ;  F.  solida,  Solid  or  Bulbous 
Fumitory. 

Gadus  egltsinuSf  Haddock  ;  C. 
merlangus,  Whiting;  G.  inorhua^ 
Cod. 

Galanih:t5  ni'valis,  Snow.drop. 

Galeobdolon  luteum.  Weasel, 
snout. 

Galeopsis  Tetrahit,  Common  Net. 
lle-hemp. 

Galium,  Goose.grass  ;  G.  apa* 
rine.  Cleavers  ;  G.  Qoreale,  Cross- 
leaved  Goose-grass;  G.  merum^ 
Cheese.Rennet. 

Gasterosteus  aculeatus,  Common 
Stickle-back. 

Gastritis,  Inflammation  of  the 
Stomach. 

Genista  anglica,   Needle.furze ; 

G.  tindoria.  Dyers'  Green.weed. 

^  Gentiaua  lutea.   Common  Gen- 
tian. 

Geranium,  Crane's-bill ;  G.  ^^- 
bertianum,  Herb.Robert. 
•    Genm  urbanum.  Common  Avens* 

Gladiolus  communis,  Common 
Com.  flag. 

Glaucium  Pb^tnicium,  Red 
Horned  Poppy. 

Glaux 
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Gianx  matittmaf  Black  Saltwort. 

Glecb^ma  Hederacta^  Ground 
Ivy. 

GUtsititf  Infiamaiation  of  the 
Tongue. 

Gijcjrhiza  glabra.  Common  Li ^ 
quoriqe. 

G/iafhallmm  Arenarium^  Sandy 
Cudweed ;  G.  Dioictim^  Mountain 
Cudweed  ;  G.  Germamicum,  Com- 
won  Cudweed. 

Goityp'tMm,  Cotton-tree. 

Grylltts^  Cricket ;  G.  Jcmes/icus, 
Common  Cricket ;  G.Grjllo^talpa, 
Moie.cricket  ;  G.  t^ocmsta.  Locust. 


Hirmntoxjlum  Camfechianumf 
Logwood. 

Hedera  Helix,  Common  Ivy. 

Hedjsarum  Onohrycb'u,  Common 
SaintfoinV 

Heliantbus  annuus.  Common  Sun. 
fower.;  />.  tubtrosus,  Tuberous 
SuD.flower. 

HeliotrBfimm  tr'uoceum,  French 
Turnsol. 

Helix  bor/errsisf  Common  Garden 
Snail  i  H,  /omatia,  Red  Garden 
Snail. 

HeUeb^ruSf  -Hellebore ;  H,fati» 
dus.  Fetid  Hellebore. 

Hepatitis,  Inflammation  of  die 
Liver. 

Heracltum  tinguitifoUum,  \i\^t^ 
row.leavedCow.parsnep ; //.^/^0ji. 
djlium.  Common  Cow.parsnep. 

Herbarium f  Herbal. 

Htrniaria  glabra.  Smooth  Rup<* 
tore- wort. 

Herpes  miliaris,  Ring.worm* 
Hesperis  inodora.  Dame- wort. 

Hieracium  aurieola.  Narrow, 
leaved  Hawkweed;  H^  Pilosella, 
Mouse.ear  Hawkweed. 

Hifpoboiea  equina,  CoimnOn 
Horse-fly  ;  H.  cvtwa,  Sheep-fagg. 

Hipfojpbai  rbamnoides.  Sea  Butk- 
thoin« 


Hippurif     n^utgatUf     ComiSOIt 

Mare'i-Tatl. 

Hitmdo  Geometra,  Geometricaf 
Leech;  //.  mediciualin  Meilicinal 
Leech  ;  //.  laHguifagaf  Hor;»e. 
Leech. 

Hirundo  rustica.  Common  SwaU 
low ;  H,  urhiea,  Martin. 

HoUui,  Soft  .grass  j  //.  a^ewdce* 
us.  Tall  Oat.grass  ;  //.  lauatui^ 
Meadow  Soft-grast  \  //•  Sorgbmaif 
Guinea  Cora* 

Horde  am  catette,  Walladiia* 
Barley  -,  //.  diiticbitm,^M^\mzx  Bar- 
ley }  //.  diiticbmm  nudum.  Large 
Naked  Barley  ;  //.  frutescens^ 
Busily  Barley ;  //.  bexastitbom. 
Six. rowed  Barley  ;  //•  maritimmm^ 
Sea.bariey  ;  //•  murinum.  Wall 
Barley  ;  //.  prateuse.  Meadow  Bar. 
ley  ;  //.  n/ulgare.  Common  Barky  \ 
//.  Zeocriton,  Bearded  Barley. 

Humului  Lupulus,  Commoit  Hop. 

Hjaciatbnt  nQit»scriptu$,  Englisb 
Hyacinth.  • 

Hjdragyrui,  Mercury. 

Hjdroeepbalus,  Water  in  the 
Head. 

HydrocotjfU  'vulgarity  Marah 
Pennywort* 

Hyoscjamus  niger,  Coaunpn  Hen. 
bane. 

Hypericum  ferf9r^tmm.  Perforated 
St.  John's  Wort ;  H.  Audros^mum^ 
Tutsan. 

Hjpocbiudrtasitf  Hypochondriac 
Afitetion. 

Hjisofmt  cficiMaiis,CotMtkon  Hy  •• 
sop. 

Hystrix  f  rurtf  rr jrx^CommonHedge. 
hog. 

Jasione  montaua,  Shccp's-bit. 

Jasmiuum  bumile.  Dwarf  YeU 
low  jasmine ;  J.fruticans,  Shrubby 
Jasmme ;  J.  officinale,  Coounon  Jas- 
mine. 

Jatrofba,QuudA  Plant ;  J.  elat^ 
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ifcaf  Caootchoac ;   J< 
Cisiava. 

iffemtf  Jaandice* 

Ichtbyocotta^  Ising^lftsa* 

HeuSi  Iliac  Passion*  • 

Ilex  Afui/diMfA,  Cemnlon  Hol- 
Ij'.trec. 

Impatlems  ntlutawgife^  Balsa* 
^ine. 

Impe)ra1orta  0%truthmm\  Com* 
ition  Masterworti 

ineubui^  Nightmare; 

Iniigoftra  Uniloria%  Indigo- 
plant* 

Inula  HtUwtutk^  Common  Elc- 
campane; 

Irufdetida^  Stinking  Flower-de- 
luce  ;  I.pteudaeorus^KXtxSVi^tt^ 
de.luce  ;  /•  Xtphtumy  Bulbous-rooU 
ed  Flower-de-luce* 

liatit  tifiStriat  Wild  W()ad. 

I  sit  Hohilis^  Red  Coral. 

•  Juglami  tegid'i  Common  Wal. 
fiuf-treei 

Juncut  cwglomeVatui^  Round- 
headed  Rush  ;  J.efusms^  Common 
Rush  ;  J.  sg^arrosKs,  Moss- rush* 

Jfunif€nt$  commmitis,  Common 
Juniper. tree ;  J,  Ljttia,  Lvcian 
Juniper^tree  i  J^sabifta,  Sskvm. 

•  j^jfix  tarqUillaf  Wryinecki 

•  Kaempftrta^  Zedoary. 

.    Lace'rta  agilh^  Comnbn  Green 
Lizard* 

LaQuca  ^tir^sa.  Wild  Lettuce* 

Lamlum  alburn^  White  Dead- 
hettle  ;  £•  purpurtum^  Red  De^d. 
btttle* 

Lapis  CatamtriariSy  Calailiine. 
.    Lapsana     commumii,    Comnion 
Nipple,  wort; 

Larmti  Gull  ;  Z*  parasiticus^ 
l>ong.hunter }  £•  ridibandsiSf  Pe. 
wit. 

Lathyrus^  Chickling  Vetch  ;  Z. 
kpbaca.    Yellow    VetchliBg )    Z* 

i«0.  XVI**- VOL*  IV. 
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Uiifonmss  Broad-leaved  VetbUing; 
L.  prateusis,  £/erlasting  Tare  ; 
L*  sjbufsfrif.  Narrow,  leaved  Evcr-^ 
lasting  Pea;  Z*  tmiferosmst  Earth 
Nut. 

Lavdsidula  spica.  Lavender* 
spike* 

La^atera  arborea^  Tree  Mallow  • 

LamrMs,Bzy-trtc;  L»^sti*ualis, 
Deciduous  Bay ;  Z*  Beftzo'e\  Benja^ 
min.tree ;  Z*  Campbora^  Camphor^ 
tree  ;  Z.  Cassia^  Biise  Cinnamon  ; 
^;  C'tnnaiss9m9m^  Cinnamdn-txee  ( 
Z.  adbilts,  Evcrgreeh  Bay  ;  Zi 
P/rseaf  Alligator  Pear-t^ee;  Z» 
Sassafras,  Sassafras- tree. 

Lemwf  Duck's.meat«    , 

LeoHtodon  Taraxacum^  Cooimoo 
Dandelion. 

Leonssrms  Cardiaca,  Common 
Motherwort* 

Ltpidiusn  latifotitssHf  Dittander 
Pepper  wort  \  Z*  rudtraU,  Nar^ 
row -leaved  Pepper  worjt* 

Lepta,  Leprosy.  .... 

Lepusy  Hare;  L. cstsiiculuSf^^Jhm 
bit ;  Z*  itmidast  Cooimon  Hate. 

Letbargsuf  Lethargy*. 

LicbiMf  Liverwort  ;  Z*  apbibq* 
iMi,  Grcitn  GroUbd-Livefwort ;  j^* 
barbatus.  Bearded  Liverwort ;  Z» 
talcaresss.  Calcareous  Liverwort; 
Z*  calicartSf  Beak-ed  Liverwort ; 
L.caninstSf  Ash-coloured  Gro^ind. 
Liverwort ;  Z.  r<7/r r^/«iy Wrinkled 
Liverwort ;  Z*  cocciftrus^  Scarlet, 
bearhig  Liverwort  j  Z*  fta^us. 
Yellow-powder  Liverwort  ;.  Z* 
Islanditsq^  Esculent  Iceland  Liver* 
wort;  Z*  ompbaUdeSi  Dark-Co- 
loured Dyer's  Liverwort ;  Z.  pa^ 
reliuu  Craw.fish-eye  Lichen;  Z« 
flicatust  Officinal  Stringy  Liv^r. 
wort ;  Z.  pulmottartMSf  Lungwort 
Liverwort  j  Z*  prunastri,  Com« 
mon  Ragged  Hoary  Liverwort; 
Z*  p9stulatus,  Spotted  Liverwort  ; 
Z*  Rocctlla,  Orchal;  Z*  tfirtareus^ 
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Large  Yenow.sauee^  t)yer%  Lt- 
vcrwort ;  i.  vMlpinui,  Gold-wiry 
Lichen* 

Lignum^vit^  officinale^  Com. 
mon  Guaiacum. 

L'tgutucum  Scoticamf  Scoctish 
Lovage. 

Ligustrum  vu/gartf  Pri?et. 

Lii'tum  candidmrn^  White  Lily  ; 
X.  bulb'tferum^  Fire  Lily. 

LimaXf  Slug, 

Littmm  catharticMmf  Purging 
Flax  ;  L.  Msitaiissimum,  Comnon 
Flax. 

L'squ'td»ambiir  Stytac'tjiua^  Li* 
quid  Storax. 

LiriodendroH  Tul'tfilferMt  Tulip- 
trce. 

LrihafithraXf  Pic^oal. 

£ithargjrMmf  Litharge* 

L'tthiasisy  Stone. 

Lithoifermmm  ar*vensef  Corn 
Cromwell ;  L.  offit'tnale^  Common 
Gromwcll* 

Lobelia  D«r/ma)MMy  Water  Gla. 
•diole. 

LoVmm^  Darnel ;  X.  a^m/entet 
White  Darnel ;  X.  bromoUfs^ 
Drank  ;  X.  perttntt^  Red  Daroei ; 
X^  iemmlenium^  Bearded  Darnel. 

Lonicera  Peridjiiuftum^  Com. 
mon  Honey-suckle  ;  X.  XyUsieum^ 
I'prighi  Honey-suckle. 

LotKs  corniculattts.  Common 
BirdVfoot  Trefoil. 

Loxia  pyrrhula'y  Bullfinch. 

Lttmbficus,  Earth-worm. 

Luphiui  albkSy  White  Lupine. 

LycQperdoti,  Puff-ball ;  X,  aurav* 
/mcawjOrange-coloured  PufF-ball ; 
X.  Equittnm^  Equestrian  PufiF-ball ; 
X.  pr<tteu%y  Common  Pufflball  ;  X. 
tttbevy  Tru.Hc. 

Lycopodium  cle'vatMrn,  Common 
Club*moss ;  X.  SilagOi  Fii.ieaved 
Club-moss. 

•   LyropHs  EuropceuffWuurHote^ 
hound* 


Lysimdfcbia  nummtdariaf  Creeps 
ing  Loosestrife. 

Ly thrum  hyssdpifol'mfh^  Hysso|>^ 
leaved  Looscxstriit ;  X.  SalUdria, 
Purple  Loose.strifc. 

Magnesia  alba^  Magnesia  ;  Af . 
nigra,  MangAoese. 

Malva  criipa^  Curled  Mallow  } 
A/.  Maurtiianai  Mauritian  Mai- 
low  ;  M.  Peru*vfanaf  Peruviaa 
Mallow ;  M.  sylvestris^  Common 
Mallow. 

Mango/era,  Mango*tree. 

Mania t  Madness. 

Maranta  comosa.  Hairy  Arrow* 
root ;  M.  galanga,  Galangal. 

Marmbitun  njulgare^  Comnum 
White  Horebound. 

Matricaria  chamomillaj  Cha* 
moolile  Feverfew  ;  M^partbenium, 
Common  Feverfew. 

Medicag0,  Medick ;  M,falcata^ 
Yellow  Medick ;  M.  Inpnlina^ 
Trefoil. Metlick  ;  M^  sati^va^  Lu. 
cern. 

Melampyrnm  amtenu^  Purple 
Cow.whtrat ;  Af  •  pratense^  Com- 
mon Yellow  Cow.wheat  \  M,Syh 
vaticnm,  Wooil  Cow-wheat. 

Meleagris  gallo'.pa<yo,  Turkey. 

Mtlica  alfitiinuty  Lofty  Mclic- 
grass  \  M.  ciliata^  Fringed  Melic- 
grass  ;  M.  carulea^  Purple  Melic- 
grass  ;  M*  nutani.  Mountain  Me* 
licgras^. 

Melissa^  Balm ;  M»  Calamine 
thay  Calamint ;  M.  efficinalnf 
Common  Balm. 

Meltttii  grandifiora^  Purple  and 
Wliiie  Balm  ;  M.  meliss^phytlnm. 
Reddish  Bastard. Balm. 

Meloe  t-esic/ftoriust  Oil-beetle; 

Alenhpermum^  Moon-seed. 

Mcfitha^   Mint  ;    M*  artfemsis. 

Corn-mint ;  M,  piperitoy  Pc^>pcr- 

mint ;  Af .  Fulegium;  Penny.royal ; 

A/,  %'nidih  Spcar-mint.  .     » 

il///^- 
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MenyaMthes  ttifaUafiij  Trefoil 
Buck-bean;  A/^j?;w/A^Wr/,Fring- 
ed  Buck.bean. 

Mercurialh  anTiutt,  French  Mcr. 
««y;  M.^perennUf  Dog's  Mer. 
cury. 

Mesfiilns,  Medlar ;  Af.  Germa^ 
nka,  Comison  Medlar.tr«e;  M» 
Oxyacantha^  White- thorn. 

Mica  alh,ai  Pure  Mica' ;  M.  co* 
Jorata  martia/if,  Coloured  Martial 
Glimmer. 

MitiarUij  Miliaipy  Fever. 

Milium  fffuium»  MiUet-grats ; 
Af.  panic  urn  y  Common  Millet. 

Mimosoy  Senwtive  Plant ;  M; 
acacia^  Acacia;  AT.  Catecbtt , 
Catechu ;  Af .  NiUtica^  Egyptian 
Acacia. 

MiniMtn^  Red-lead. 

Mnium  fontanum.  Fountain 
Marsh.Mo69. 

Monaria  Zeyhnicay  Indian  Hore- 
hound. 

Marus  nigrMy-  Common  Mul- 
berry-tree ;  Af.  tinSorioy  Fustic. 

Moichus  moichiferusy  Mpsk- 
bearing  Animal. 

Matacilla  a/bin,  White  Wagtail ; 
M.  fla'vay  Yellow  Wagtail;  AT. 
Judnioy  Nightingale;  Af.  rjibe* 
cuhy  Red -breast ;  Af.  ruhetra. 
Whin -chat ;  M.  troglodytes  y  Com- 
mon Wren, 

Mugily  Mullet. 

Murana  Anguilloy  Common 
Eel ;  Af.  Conger y  Conger  EH. 

Af«j,  Mouse  and  Rat ;  M.  ar» 
njalisy  Meadow-Mouse  ;  M.  decu- 
manuiy  Brown  or  Water  Rat ;  M, 
mesioriusy  Harvest^Mouse ;  Af. 
musculusy  Common  Mouse ;  Af. 
rattusy  Common  or  Black  Rat; 
M.  sylnjaticuiy  Longr  tailed  Field. 
Mouse. 

Muscoy  Fly. 
'  M»j/^//7,- Otter  and  Wcasd;  M, 
^/ovtcL^  Martin;  M.furoy  Ferret; 


M.  luiray  Otter;  J^f.  put^rius^ 
Pole-Cat ;  M.  'vulgaris y  Weasel. 

MjricagaUy  Sweet  Gale. 

My  r  is  tic  a  /noif i&tf/tf  9  Nutmeg.  treQ. 

Myroocyl(in  perniferum^  Balsam 
of  Peru -tree. 

Myrtus  «^mmuniiy  CommonMy  r. 
lie. 

Mytflut  edilisy  Eatable  Muscle  ; 
Af.  mgrgarittfemsy  Pearl-bearing 
Muscle. 


Narcissus  pseud o-narcissusy  Daf. 
fodil. 

Nardus  striSay  Small  Matweed. 

Narthecimm  ossifragumy  Lanca. 
shire  Asphodel, 

Nepeta  catarioy  Cat-mint* 

Nerium  anti^dysentericumy  Anti* 
dysenteric  Rose-bay;  A^.  Olean- 
dcTy  Sottth-5ea  Rose;  A^.  tinBo^ 
riumy  Dyer's  Rose-bay. 

Nicotiana-  Tabacum,  Tobacco- 
plant  ;  N.  minor y  English  Tobacco. 

NopalUc^  Indian  Fig-tree. 

NumJda  meleagrisy  Guinea- hen; 

Nymphaa  alhcy  White  Water- 
Lily;  A^.  luteay  Yellow  Watef- 
Liiy;  A^.  Helumhoy  Lily  of  the 
Volga. 

Ocyrnum  taryophyllatum  maxi' 
muMy  Pink -scented  Basil ;  O.  ciffi^ 
odorcy  Citron. flavoured  Basil  j  O. 
ifulgarcy  Common  Basil. 

(Enanthe  crocatoy  Hemlock- 
water  Dropwort ;  G,  fistu}osay 
Common^water  Dropwort, 

(Esophagusy  Gullet, 

(Esfnts  Bo*visy  Gad-fly. 

Olea  Europ4tga^  Common  Olive, 
tree. 

Oleum  Tar  tar  i  per  deliquiu^y 
Liquid  Vegetable  Alkali, 

Oneirodynia  adi'va.  Sleep-walk, 
ing, 

Oniscus  asellusy  Slaters. 

Ononis  ar<veniis^  Rest  Harrow. 
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Ofbthalmia,    Tnflimmttion   of 

Orchis  ma/cula,  Early  Orchis  ; 
0«  mono,  Meadow  Ordus. 

Ori^amMM  ntwlgart,  Coramon 
Marjoram. 

Qmitbogalmm  ImtmMi  Yellow 
Star  of  Bethlehem ;  O.  umbelUtum, 
Common  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

OmithopMs  ferpusillas.  Common 
Bird't-foot. 

Oryza  sativa.  Common  Rice. 

Orabus,  Peaseling ;  O.  sjl'ves- 
trii,  Bitter  Vctqh ;  O.  tuberosms, 
HeaA  Pta.    , 

Osmmuda  regalh,  Osmond  Royal. 

Ostrea,  Oyster. 

Otis  tarda^  Bustard. 

Otitis,  Inflammation  of  the  Ear. 

Onfis,  Sheep. 

OxalisAcetosella,  CommonWood 
SorreL 


Panax  quinqu^olisim,  Ginseng. 

fanieum.  Panic  ;  P.  Cms^Galli, 
Loose  Panic^rass;  P.  daayUn, 
Creeping  Panicgrass;  P.  milia^ 
^rwM^Millet;  P.itfjyrarfvtf/ffCock's. 
foot  Panicgrass;  r.*verticillatum. 
Rough  Panicgrass  ;  P.  *viride. 
Green  Panicgrass. 

Fafaver  Album,  White  Poppy  ; 
P.  Argemone,  Prickly  Poppy ;  P. 
^haas.  Red  Poppy. 

Papilio  Brassier ^  Cabbage  But. 
tcrfly. 

Paralysis,  Palsy. 

Parietaria  oficimalis,  Pellitory 
rf  the  Wan. 

Paris  qtsadrifolia.  Herb  Parb. 

Parulii,  Gum^^boil. 

Pastitiaca  sativa.  Common  Wild 
Parsnep. 

Pavo  crjstattts,  Peacock. 
Pedicstlaris  falsatris.     Marsh 
Louscwort;  P.  syhaticat   Com. 
BK»n  Lousewort* 


Pereajheviatilis,  CommonPf  rcft« 
Ptri^mtmmttia,  InfiaBmadonc^ 
the  Longs. 
Pestis,  Pbgoe. 

P#/f«/^«^%^ossil  Pitch  ;  P.  «#• 
pbahsimi '  Pure  Fossil.pitch ;  F^ 
indurapsm,  hardened  Rock  Oil; 
P.  montana  impura,  Pis-asphakum. 

P//r00r7«0if I  Lamprey ;  P.Brvn^ 
cbialis,  Lampem  ;  P.  fimwiatilh. 
Lesser  Lamprey  ;  P.marinus,  Sei 
Lamprey. 

PbaUtna,  Moth;  P.  Bombyx 
Mori,  Silk.worm ;  P.Bombyx  Nesu» 
tri^,  Lackey.Moth. 

P^tfi^r/V^Cana  ryegrass;  P.  arum* 
diuaceaffainted  Lady  .grass ;  P.  re- 
nariensis.  Manured  Canary-grass. 

Pbaseolus,  Kidney-Bean. 

Pbatianus  Colcbiats,  Common 
Pheasant;  P.G<s//iri,Cock  and  Hen. 

Phellandrium  aqtusticum,  Water 
Hemlock* 

PbUum  nodosum.  Knotty  Tiroo* 
th^.grass  ;  P.  prattnsis.  Common 
Timothy.grass. 

Phoca  vitulina.  Common  Seal* 

Pbanix  da&yl^era.  Palm-tree. , 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  Polmonary 
Consumption. 

Picris  echioides.  Common  Ox. 
tongue. 

Picus  minor,  Least-spottedWood. 
pecker ;  P.  'viridis,  Green  Wood, 
pecker. 

Pimpindla,  Anise;  P.  magna. 
Great  Burnet  Saxifrage;  P.  Saxi* 
fraga,  Common  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris,  ComOOQ 
Butter.wort. 

Pinus,  Pinctrec  ;  P.  Abies,  ^ 
%>ruce.Fir;  P.  Cedms,  Cedar;' 
P.  Cembra,  Arvenusly  ;  P.  Larix, 
Larch-tree;  P. /ir^A,  Yew-leafed 
Fir ;  P.  tinea.  Stone-pine ;  P, 
/w<7i/^r,Wiki.pinc ;  P.  sylvestrit^ 
Scotch  Fir» 
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fiftr.  Pepper  5  P.  Cuhela^  Oi. 
Ijcbs  ;  P.  uigrmm,  Black  Pepper. 

Pistacia^  Pistachia  ;  /*.  Unils- 
msf  Mastich.tree  I  P.Ur^blntbus^ 
Putacbia.cree« 

Pisum  maritimum^  Sea.Pea ;  P* 
iotrvum^  CoR|«ion  l^ea* 

Plmuago  Cormi9fiiSi  Back's, 
liorn  Planuin  ;  P.  lamceUmta^  Rtb. 
wort  Plantain ;  P.  mtijor^  Gveatcr 
Plantain  ;  P,  mar'ttma^  Sea  Plan. 
^aln« 

Platanut  ocadentatuy  Western 
Plane- tree ;  P.  orieMtfiUs,  Eastern 
Plane-tree, 

PlettritiSf  Pleurisy* 

PleurontSes  fieim^  Flounder ; 
P*  Itmanda^  Dab ;  P.  maximuSf 
Turbot;  P.  f/afessa,  Plaisc  ;  P. 
/0//ir>  Soal  or  Sole* 

Plumbago,  Black  Lead. 

Plumbago  Eurofita^  European 
Lead.  wort. 

Poa  annuoj  Annual  Meadow, 
graas ;  P.  aquatica.  Reed  Meadow, 
grass ;  P,  compressor  Flat.stalked 
Sleadow  -  grass  ;  P.  mantima, 
JSea  Meadow-grass;  P.  falustris, 
Ma rsb  Meadow-grass  ;  P.praten^ 
■i/TiSniooth.sta)ked  Meadow-grass; 
P.  irtvialis,  Roughish  Meadow, 
grass. 

PoJagra^  Gout.       ' 

Poljgala,  Milk- wort;  P.  Se^ 
neka,  Rattle-snake  Root ;  P.  <z/ir/. 
g(tr'ts^  Common  Milk. wort. 

Polygonum,  Snakeweed ;  P.  iTo;/. 
xuiare,  Knougrass  Snakeweed  ;  P. 
^B'tstorta,  Great  Bistort ;  P.  Con. 
'vol^vulus.  Climbing  Buck.wheat ; 
P.  Fagopjrum^  Buck.wheat ;  P. 
Jbjdropiper,  Water-pej^per ;  P.  //i. 
iaricum,  Siberian  Buck.wheat ;  P. 
^iviparum,  Small  Bistort. 

-  Poljpod'tKm,  Polypody  ;  P.  P/- 
lix^mas,  Male  Fern ;  P.  Oreop. 
Urii,  Heath  Polypody  ;  P.  •pa/. 
garif  Common  Polyj>ody« 
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Polytrtchum   tommune^ 
Golden  Maiden,  hair. 

Poputus  alba.  White  Poplar  ;  P. 
baham'ifera,  Carolina  Poplar  ;  P« 
faitMta,  Po-Poplar;  P.  nigra^ 
Black  Poplar;  P^trtjaula,  Tremb- 
ling Poplar. 

Porudaca    4diraua^     ComnUMi 
Pofslaoe* 
PotamogttnMoiaMSt  Broad4eafed 
Pood.wMd. 

Potentilla^  Ctnqoefoil ;  P.  ««. 
sertna.  Silver  weed ;  P.  argeniea^ 
Hoary  Cinquefoil;  P.  fruticosa^ 
Shrubby  Cinquefoil ;  P.  reftanSf 
Common  Cinquefoil. 

PoHr'tum  Sanguisorba,  Upland 
Burnet. 

Primula,  Primrose;  *P.  Poly* 
anthuSi  Polyanthus ;  P.  'v^Wi,  Cow- 
slip ;  P.  vulgaris.  Common  Prim, 
rose. 

Prunella  <vulgaris,  Common 
self.heaL 

Pruous,  Plum-tree ;  P.  Arme^ 
niaca^  Apricot. tree ;  P.  Cerasus, 
Common  White  Cherry  ;  P.  do* 
mestica^  Common  Plum.trec  ;  P. 
insititia,  fiullace  Plum  ;  P.  Padus, 
Bird-cherry  ;  P.  sfinosaf  Sloe, 
tree* 

Psittacus,  Parrot* 

Psora,  Itch. 

Pteris  aquiltna,  Feipale  Fern. 

Pterocarpus  santalinus,  Kti, 
Sandal  Wood. 

PuUx,¥U^. 

Pulmonaria  offcinaln.  Common 
Lungwort. 

Puttica  granatum.  Common  Po* 
megranate.tree  ;  P«  nana^  Dwatf' 
American  Pomegranate. 

PyruSf  Apple  and  Pear-Vce  ;  P* 
Aria,  White-beam  Hawthorn;  P. 
aucuparia^  Quicken-tree  ;  P.  €om* 
munis.  Pear-tree  j  P*  Cydottia^ 
Quince.tree;  P*  domestica.  True 
Servicctreei    P.  hybrida,    Bas- 

14XA 
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tard   Moitntiin   Ash;    P.  matus, 

Crab-ircc. 


Quassia  amarti^  Bitter  Quassia ; 
J2*  Simaroubay  Simacouba. 

iluercus^  Oak  ;  g.  JEgilops^ 
Large  Prickly  €;uppeil  Sp.inuh  Ouk ; 
g.  f^fr/j,  Smaller  Prickly  cupped 
Spanish  O.ik ;  j^.  c^cdftra^  Coc- 
cus. bearing  Oak  ;  (^.  esculvs^ 
Beach«oak ;  j^.  Rohur^  Common 
Oak;  g.j^iirr.  Cork-tree. 


Raja^  Ray. fish  ;  /?.  asptra^ 
Rough  Ray  ;  R.  h^uls^  Skate ;  R, 
clanjatay  Thornback  ;  R,  pastina* 
ro,  Sting  Ray;  R.  torpedo^  Elec 
■eric  Ray. 

Rallus  aqmtkui^  Water-rail; 
R,  crex^  Land. rail. 

Rana^  F'og;  R^  ^^»  Toad; 
R.  esculentay  Eatable  Frog;  R. 
temporartay  Common  Frog. 

Ranula^  a  swelling  on  the 
Tongue. 

RafiuncuIus^QxoK^ioot ;  /?.  acris^ 
Buttcr.cup  ;  R,  aquatkus^  Water 
Crowfoot ;  /^.tfr«i;^zriw,Coin  Crow- 
foot ;  /?.  attttcomttSi  Sweet  Wood 
Crowfoot  ;  R^  bulboims^  Bulbous 
Crowfoot ;  R,  ficaria^  Pile  wort ; 
R.  Flammula^  Lesser  Spearwort ; 
i?.  lingua f  Greater  Spearwort ; 
R,  setter atus^  Round-leaved  Water 
Crowfoot. 

Rapbanusy  Radish  ;  R,  Rapha^ 
nistrum^  White-flowered,  or  Joint, 
ed  Charlock  ;  R.  sativus.  Common 
Radish. 

Reseda  lutea^  Basc-Rocket ;  R, 
tut  told  ^  Yellow.wecd,  or  Dyer's- 
'wecd. 

Rbamttus  cathartiany  Purging 
Buckthorn;  R.  Franguloy  Alder 
buckthorn. 

Rhium  ftalmntum^     Falmated 


Rhobarb;  H^  rbapmttitmm,  C6iiu 
mon  Rhubarb. 

Rbinanthus  Crista^Gallif  YcL 
low  Raule« 

Rbodiola  communis ^  Roiewort^ 
the  Yellow. 

Rhus  Copulliummf  Narrow, 
leaved  Sumach  ;  R.  coriarim,  RUn. 
leaved  Sumach ;  R,  Coiiutts^  Yel. 
low  Sumach  ;  R^  typhimum^  Virg u 
nian  Sumach. 

Ribes  Alpinum^  Sweet  Moww 
tainXurrant;  i{.^r9iMr/ffrt«,Rough 
Goosebeiry;  R.  nigrmm^  Black 
Gooseberry  ;  R.  reclinatum  ;  Red 
Gooseberry;  R,  Rubrum,  Con. 
mon  Red  Currant ;  R*  u^a^eriipa^ 
Smooth  Goose-berry. 

RictHus  commuMis,    Castor.miU 

Robiftia  fseudo-^caciaf  AcKiJi 
the  False. 

Rosa  artfeniit^  Whitc-flowercd 
Dog-rose;  R,  caniua^  Dog-rose; 
R,  r^Wr/0//V7,Hundred.leavedRose; 
R.  GaliUa,  French  Romk  ;  R.  mum- 
di.  Rose  of  file  World;  R.  Rmbi^ 
ginosat  Sweet  Briar ;  R,  Spiuosissi^ 
ma^  Burnet  Rose;  R.villesn,  Ap. 
ple-Rose. 

Rosmarinus  oficiualisyKattmzTf; 
R,  0.  angustifolia^  Narrow. leaved 
Rosemary  \  R,  o.  latifolia^  Broad- 
leaved  Rosemary. 

Rubeola^  Measles. 

Ruhia  //xr4?0rf«Ai,  Wild  Madder. 

Rubigo,  Rust. 

RubusarSieuSf  Dwarf  Crimson 
Bramble;  R,  c^esius^  Dew.berry 
Bush  \R.chamcemorus,C\oix^Jxxxy% 
R,  corylifolius^  Hazel-leavedBram* 
ble  ;  if. yrA/zr^ij/jy  Common  Branu 
-ble ;  /?.  Idmusy  Raspberry ;  R* 
occidentalisy  Virginian  Raspberry 
Bush  ;  R,  odoratus^  Sweet-scent- 
ed Raspberry  ;  /?.  saxatilit^  Stone- 
Bramble. . 

Rumex  acefosus\   Common  Sor« 

rcl ;  /?•  Qcetostlla^  Sheep's  Sprrcl ; 

R,  acMtus^ 
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R.  acMfuSf  Sliarp  Dock ;  R»  aqtui^ 
ticusy  Water- Dock  5  R,  cnspusy 
Curled  Dock ;  R.  cStusi/oUuSf 
Broad-leaved  Dock  ^  R.  saftguifta- 
rlus,  Blood  wort. 

Ruscus  actiUatus^  Common 
Knce-hoUy, 

Rata  gra^eolenSyCommon^lO^^- 
leaved  Garden  Rue. 


Saccharum  officinarunty  Sugar, 
cane. 

Sagina  procumhens^  Pearlwort, 
the  Procumbent. 

Sag'tttana sagittijo/ia.  Common 
^Ar  row. head. 

Sal'tcoritM.  frut'tcosa^  Slirubby 
Samphire;  S*  berlMCea^  Jointed 
Glasswort. 

SaJix  alba.  White  Willow  ;  S. 
amygdaltna  ;  Almond-leaved  Wil- 
low J  S,  BabjloHiCAy  Weeping 
Willow  J  S.  capreata^  Sallow  ; 
5.  ciiterea^  Sallow -Willow  ;  S./ra* 
gilisy  Crack-Willow  j  S,  herbacea, 
HcrbaceousWillow ;  S.pentandra, 
Sweet  Willow  ;  S,  purpurea^  Rose 
Willow;  S.  rubra,  Red  Willow; 
S,  ttiandray  Smooth  Willow  ;  S, 
mim'tnaVtSy  Osier. 

Salmo  alp'ittm,  Charr ;  S.  eperJ 
lanui.  Smelt ;  <y.  fario.  Trout ; 
^.  salar.  Common  Salmon ;  <S, 
Thjmalui,  Umber  or  Grayling, 

Saliola  frutlcoiay  Shrubby  Salt- 
wort ;  ,y.  kali.  Prickly  Saltwort. 

Sal'viaPratefis'it,  Meadow  Cla. 
ry  ;  S,  officinalis.  Common  Large 
Sage ;  S»  tomentosa,  Balr.amiiie 
Sage  ;  S,  Verbenaca^  Wild  English 
Clary. 

Sambucus  ebulus,  Dwarf  Elder ; 
4$*.  nigra,  Common  Elder. 

Sanguis  Draconisf  Dragon's 
Bloo<l. 

S  ant  alum  album,  YelloWi  or 
While,  Sanders. 


Sapanaria  %pcinalis,  Common 
Soapwort. 

Satureia  bortensls.  Summer  Sa. 
vory  ;  S»  montane.  Winter  Savory. 

Satjrium  hircinuM,  Satyrion. 

Saxifraga  granulata.  Saxifrage 
the  Common. 

Siabiosa  ar*v€nsis,Vie\d  Scabious; 
.S.  succisa,  Devil's-bit  Scabious. 

Scandix  <fdc,rata.  Cicely  the 
Sweet ;  iS.  Fed  en,  Common  Shep- 
herd's Needle.  ' 

Scarabiffus  Melolontha,  Chafer. 

Schcenus  Mairiscus,  Rush-grass, 
the  Prickly. 

Scilla  marittma.  Common  Squill, 

Scirpus  lacustrlt.  Bull -rush ;  S^ 
marittmus.  Salt. marsh  Club-rjish  ; 
S.paluUris,  Marsh  Creeping  Club- 
rush. 

Sciurns  <vir^w7mjCommonrSqui  r.' 
rel. 

Scleranthus  ^^jvait/.  Annual  Knti. 
well. 

Scolopax  arauata,  Curlew ;  5. 
gallinago.  Snipe  ;  S,  rusticofa. 
Woodcock. 

Scomber  Thunnus,  Tunny. 

Scorbutus,  Scurvy. 

Scrophularia  nodosa,  Great  Fig. 
wort. 

Scutellaria  galericulata,  Com-i 
mon  Scull -cap. 

Secale  cereale,  Common  Rye. 

Sedum  acre.  Wall -pepper  ;  S, 
reflexum.  Yellow  Stone-crgp ;  S, 
rupestre.  Rock  Stone-crop;  S. 
Telepbium,  Orpine  Stone-crop. 

Selinmn  palustre.  Milk -wee  J, 
the  Marsh. 

Semper^vi^jum  te^orum,Common 
House-leek. 

Senecio  Jacobaa  Ragwort;  S, 
vulgaris,  Common  Groundsel. 

Sepia,  Cuttle-fish. 

Serratula  arvensit.  Corn  Saw. 
wort ;  S,  tin£lorta,  Common  Saw- 
wort. 

Siltne 
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Silex,  Flint* 

yiita/h  alba»  White  Mustatd  ; 
^.  aruemsis.  Charlock;  6*.  Hs^ra, 
Common  Mustard. 

StmiuliMSf  Hiccough. 

^tiom  Amomum,  Cominon  Bas. 
tare!  Stone,  parsley. 

Sitjfmhnk/A  am/bi6ium.  Radish 
Waicr-crcss ;.  5.  Nasturtium^  Com- 
mon Watcr-crcss ;  S.  So/hia,  Flix. 
weed  Water-cress. 

StMM  afrgmsh/onum^  Upper  Wa- 
ter Farsnep ;  S»  lati/olium.  Broad, 
leaved  Water  Farsnep  ;  S.  Mdtfio. 
fvm,  Creqnng  Water  Farsnep ;  S. 
sisarkM^  Skitrtt. 

SmiUx    SanafaritUt    Sarsapa- 
filla. 

S»lanMm,  Nightshade;  S.  DuL 
iamarttf  Woody-Nightshade ;  S, 
Ljcoperstcomp  Love-apple;  S»  */- 
grttm.  Common  Nigntshade  ;  S. 
Tk^eroikm,  Fotatoe. 

9drtiat9  Vifgaureaf  Common 
Golden-Rod. 

Soncbms  drvensh,  Corn  Sow- 
thistle  ;  S,  ciersceASt  Common  Sow. 
thistle;  S.  faiuitHl,  Marsli  Sow- 
thistle. 

Sorirns  atfcufana}  Quicken- tree ; 
S.  domestica.  True  Service-tree; 
Skhjtrida,  Basiard  Mountain-asJi. 

Sparianium  ereiStkiHf  Greater 
feurwetd. 

Spart'tttmjuHeeMiitfi^x\\%\\  Broom ; 
S.  sco/aniiMf  Commdn  Broom. 

Spergmia  arvetiih^Cotn  Spurrey  • 

SphaccUs^  Mortification. 

Sphagnum  patuit¥et  Qtcy  Bog. 
moss. 

Sphinxy  Hawk-itioth^ 

Spinacia  otefacea^  Spinach. 

Spiraea  ulmanafMc^/dowSwttU 

Spmgia  oficiftaih,  Common 
Sponge. 

Somalia  Canicula,  Spotted  Shark; 


f  N  D  E  X. 


S.CarcharUs,  Great  Whit^Shsfk  i 
S.  maximmst  Basking  ShaHH. 

^/tffi&^'i,  Woundwort;  S.  paths* 
iritf  Clown's  All-heal ;  S.  i/l'va* 
ttca,  Hedge.nertle  Woundwort. 

Statht  Armtria,  Common  Thrifty 
S,  Liwianimmt  Lavender.Thfift. 

Stamtmm,  Tin. 

Steatites,  Soap-earth; 

Strahi$muSp  Sqaintir.g. 

Strixflammea,  Common  Owl* 

Srutbh  Camelms^  Ostrich. 

Starnms  'umigarisf  Starlings 

SiytaXf  Storax.ttee  ;  S.  Rem^ 
zoe^  Benzoin  ^  S,  offlcima/is.  Com* 
moti  Storax.trec. 

Succiamm,  Ambfr* 

Smffusio  meilita,  Hoffiey^eir, 

Sms  scrrfai  Common  Hog* 

Snaietetriaf  Mahogany. 

Sympfy^dm  bffictMaltp  Comiiiur» 
Comfrey. 

Syncope^  S^^ooft• 

Sjtitiga  ivMlgaHsp  Common  Li. 
lae. 

riiiir  I 

Taenia,  Tape-worrfi. 

'taipa  Eiropaeui,  Euwjfutl 
Mole. 

Thhtarindnt  iMdiciif  Tantafind. 
tree. 

Tafnariscui  Gallica,  Fr^fnch  Ta- 
tnarisk. 

Tamui  Afritana,  African  Bryo- 
ny ;  7*.  communis^  Black  Bryony  5 
7\  Cretica^  S|H>ttcd  Bryony  of 
Crete ;  T.  racemosa,  Branchdl 
Bryony;  T.*vartegata,  Americao 
Bryony. 

Tanacetum  vilgatei  Q6aMKki 
Tansey. 

Taxui  hattaia^  Coitimoa  Te#4 
tree. 

Tares,  Round  long  Wofffli 

Termn  pulsatorium^  Eieath. 
Watch. 

Testmda,  Tortoise  \  7*«  imiricat^p 
HawkVbiU  Tortoise  >  T.  mrdas, 

Cdow 
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Common  Turtle ;  T.  Orbicitlarh, 
Common  River. Turtle. 

Tetrmo  cotmruixi  Quail ;  T.  Pit. 
dixt  Partridge  \  T.  Tetrixf  Com- 
mon Grouse ;  T,  uro£a/itii,Vf  ood» 
cock« 

Tettigoniat^  Grasshoppers. 

Teucrium  cbamaedrys^  Common 
Germander ;  7*.  marumf  Marum 
Germander;  T.  scord'tum^  Water 
Germander ;  T.  Scorodinlum^oodi 
Germander. 

TballBrmm  flavmrn^  Common 
Meadow.Rne. 

Tbea  Bohea^  Black  Tea. tree; 
*  T.  *viridisf  Green-tea. 

Theobroma  Cacao,  Chocolate. 
tree. 

Tberiaca  Andromacbii  Venice 
Treacle.       g^ 

Tbiasft  arvense^  Smooth  Mi- 
thridate  Mustard ;  7".  Bursa  pai* 
ioris.  Shepherd'^  Purse. 

Tbjmui,  Thyme  ;  T.  Acinos, 
Wild  Basil;  T.  terfjUum,  Com. 
mon  Thyme ;  T.  vu/garh.  Gar. 
den  Thyme. 

Tilia  Eurofaai  Common  Lime- 
tree. 

Ttma  capitis,  Scald-head. 

Tofieldia  palustris.  Marsh  Spi. 
der-wort. 

Toluiftra  halsamum.  Balsam  of 
Tolu-tree. 

Tormentilla  ere^a,  Common 
Tormentil. 

Tracbfa,  Wind.pipe. 

Tragopogon  porrifoHum,  Purple 
Goat'8.beard  ;  T.pratense,  Yellow 
Goat's.beard. 

^Trapa  natans.  Water  Caltrops. 

Trif^Uum  arvenstf  Hare's-foot 
Trefoil  ;  T.fragiferum^Sixz^hct^ 
ry  Trefoil ;  7.  medium.  Red,  or 
Perennial  Clover ;  7".  Melilotus, 
Melilot.Trefoil ;  T.  pratense,Qom- 
iBon  Clover ;  T.  procumbens^  Hop- 
Clover  ;  r.  repens.  White  Clover* 

HP.xri.— VOL.  IV, 


Trighcbiu  maritlmum.  Sea  Atj 
row.grass;  T.  palu^tre.  Marsh 
Arrow.grass. 

Trigonella  fofnum^grecnm.  Fe- 
nugreek.   ^ 

Tringa  alpina,  Dunling  Sand. 
Piper;  T.pugna:^,  Ruff;  T^Va^ 
neliuSf  Lapwing. 

Triticum,  Whe:|t ;  7.  aestiimm. 
Spring  Wheat ;  T.  bjbemmm.  Win* 
tcr- Wheat ;  T.  Polanic^m,  Polish 
Wheat  ;  T.  repent,  Dog'a  Grass  ; 
T,  Speita,  Spelty  or  German. 
Wheat;  T.  turgidum,  Jhid^, 
spiked  Wheat. 

Tuber  ciharium.  Truffle* 

Tulipa  Gesneriana,  Commoi^ 
Garden  Tulip ;  T*  syh^stris^ 
Wild  Tulip. 

Turdus  merula.  Blackbird ;  T\ 
mmsicus.  Throstle, 

Turriti^  glabra^  Smooth  Tower^ 
mustard. 

Tussiiago  Far/ara,  Common 
Colt's-foot;  r.  Ujbrida,  Long- 
stalked  Colt'Srfoot ;  r.  Petasstest 
Butter-burr. 

Typba  angustifolia.  Small  Cat's- 
tail;  T.  latifQlia,  Qreat  Cat's^ 
taiU 


Vaccinium,  myriillus,  Bilberry  ; 
V*  Oxycoccos,  Cranberry  ;  V*  uli^ 
ginosum.  Great  Bilberry  j  V*  Vi^ 
tis^ld^ea.    Red  Whortleberry. 

Valmiana  locust  a.  Corn,  salad  ; 
V.  officinalis,  Great  Wild  Vale, 
rian. 

Varicella,  Chicken  Pox. 

Verbascum  nigrum.  Dark  or 
Black  Mullein ;  V.  Tbapsus,  Great 
White  Mullein. 

Vefhena  ojfficinalis,  Vervain|  th^ 
Common,     i 

Veronica,  Speedwell ;  T.  ama* 
gallis,  Narrow-leaved  Pimpemell 
Speedwell;  T.  Beccabnnga,  Brook- 

I  i  lime ; 
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Jirtc ;  r.  Ckam^tdrys,  Wild  Gcr. 
0nmd&r ;  V.  ofict^aiisf  Common 
Speedwell  ;  F.  scuteiiaria,  Nar- 
fowjexted  SpeedweU. 

Fesfa^  Wasp  ;  F.  cMrSata^ 
Small  Wasp  ;  F.Cra^n,  Hornet; 
#r.  Vmlgarist  Common  Wasp* 

Fa^rttiio,  Bat. 

Ficht^  Vetch,  or  Tare;  F. 
Craeca,  Tqfted  Vetch  ;  F.  faia. 
Bean  J  F.  latfyr^hiei.  Strangle 
Vctdi;  F»  tatitm^  Common Vefcb ; 
F.  st/itm,  Bush  Vetch  ;  F,  sjl^ati^ 
€9y  Wood  V^tch  ;  F.  tttberosus, 
Earth.not,  or  Sow.bread. 

F'snca  mhnrf  Lesser  Perri- 
Winkle. 

Fkla^  Violet ;  F.  canina^  Dog's 
Violet ;  F.  cdordta^  Sweet  Violet  j 
V:tr\c9hr^  Heart's  Ease. 

Fiscum  albumi  Common  Mts- 
•eltoe. 

Fitit  viui/erat  Common  Vine. 

Vlt^f  Burofoiusfiomxaon  Fqr^e* 


UhiUi  cmnifestra^  IShn  Tree. 

Ul^a  falmata^  Pahnated  Sei^ 
wrack. 

Urcfla  eiasttcAf  Caoutchooc 
Vine. 

Ursust  Bear ;  U.  araot^  Bhdc 
Bear  ;  U,  lotor^  Kacoon  ;  V.  hs^ 
CMS,  Wolverene;  t/.  markitms, 
Polar  Bear ;  U.  moiss,  OommoQ 
Badger. 

Vrtlea  j/rWM,  O>fiinion  Nettle  | 
C7. p'tlttUfera,  Roman  Nettle ;  (/• 
mrens^  Lesser  Stmging  Nettle. 

Urticaria^  Nettlc^ash. 


Xantbium  Sirumarh^m^  Lesscf 
Btirdock, 


wood. 

Zea  Msjs,  Maii^e. 

Zmanim  oqutitHMf  WaterJ'i* 
zany. 

Zo$ura  Alokktj  Waier  Alocj 
Z.  iMtriaa,  Sea-grait-WrKk* 


efirt« 
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T-he  Ecmomical^  Medical^  and  Physiolopcal  FaBs  dispersed 
through  various  Articks* 


ABSORBENTS,  see  Chalk. 

Abstergents,  sec  Bee-glnc. 

Acid,  tbe  Marine ;  see  Gout : — 
Its  economical  uses ;  see  Bleach- 
ing— substances  that  yield  vegeta- 
i>leacid3  see  Vinegar. 

Acidity  of  the  stomach,  see 
Gentian. 

Ague>  rcHetcd  by  Snakerpotj 
Sage  J  gmeli  barkj  dedricity; 
spiders. J  arsenic;  avensj  bistort; 
Coffee;  Germander;  HoUy;  Nux- 
vomica ;  Orache ;  Silver  -  weed ; 
Sloe-tree;  Stone- crop;  Willow- 
bark,  &c. 

Air,  how  to  purify,  see  Cham- 
ber, Evergreen,  Wells,  &c. 

Alder,  its  use  in  fencing,  see 
Fence, 

Ale,  to  clarify,  see  Albumen, 
Common  Burnt* t  Saxifrage*— to  im- 
prove its  flavour,  see  Fern. 

Alkali,  Vegetable,  may, be  obtain- 
ed from  Horse-chesnuts,  Spanish 
Lilac,  Beech- tree,  Commonr  Broom, 
Glass-wort,  Grass-wrack,  Arrow- 
crass,  GJoose- foot,  Ptirslanc,Orache, 
Sea*plantain,  Tamarisk,  Sea-hoily, 
Stone-crop,  Teasel,  Artichockc, 
Thistle,  Fern,  Mug  wort,  3rc. 

Alum,  substitute  for,  sec  Cbb- 
iBoss;— is  also  extraded  from 
Shale. 


Anchovies,  substitutes  for  J  see 
Sprat;  —  theix  management^  see 
p.  392,  Suppl. 

Animation,8Uspended;  seeDeath^ 
Drowning,  Frost,  Gal  vanism,Ljght« 
nine.  Suspension  by  the  Cord,  &c. 

Antidotes,  see  Coffee,  Lead,  &c. 

Antiscorbutics,,  see  Cloud-berry, 
Dame-wort,  Hadish,  Fir-tree,  Pep- 
pferwort.  Scurvy-grass,  8rc. 

Antiseptics,  see  Bilberry,  Bistort, 
Buckthorn,  Carrots,  Cherries,  Cu- 
cumbers, Fixed  Air,  Lemon,  &c/ 

Antispasmodics,  see  Bishiutb, 
Gdosefoot,  Musk,  Zinc. 

Aperients,  see  Anemone^  Bryo- 
ny, Burdock,  Goose-grass,  Madder, 
Radish,  Sassafras,  Strawberty,  Tar- 
tar, Charcoal,  &c. 

Aphthae,  relieved  by  Borar> 
House-leek,  &c. 

Apoplexy,  sec  Rosemary. 

Apple-trees,  toproteft,  seeln- 
sedls,  p.  433,  Suppl. 

Apricots,  to  increase  then*  ferti- 
lity, see  Irrigation,  Ivy. 

Arrow-root,  sec  Orchis. 

Arsenic,  see  Antidote ;— dangct 
of  employing  it  in  granaribs,  see 
Com. 

Artichoke,  substitute  for,  see 
Milk-thistle. 

Asparagus,  substitutes  for,  see 
Ii2  Black 
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Bhrck  Bryony  ;  Burdock  j  GoatV 
beard;  Hop;  Swallow-wort. 

Ass*8  Milk,  see  Catarrh. . 

A«thma,  remedies  for,  sccAnisc ; 
Cofiee ;  Daisy ;  Dame-wort ;  Gal- 
baDuro;  Garlic;  Gum;  Honey; 
Horehound;  Ipecacuanha;,  Ma- 
rura ;  Marsh-mallow  ;  Mastic ; 
Mustard;  Oracbe;  Oxymd  of 
Squills;  Sea-air;  ^nc. 

Astringently  see  Alum;  Cate- 
chu ;  Cornel-tree  ;  Cudweed;  Cy- 
press; Daisy;  (xall ;  Logwood; 
Peruvian-bark;  Service-tree;  Sloe- 
tree. 

Atrophy,  causes  of,  see  Con- 
sum|>tion. 

B. 

Baking,  difficulty  of,  and  atten-' 
tion  necessary  in,  see  Bread. 

Balls,  pedora),  for  horses,  see 
Cough. 

Banks,  dire6dons  for  making, 
see  £arth-banks. 

Barilla,  vegetables  from  which  it 
may  be  procured,  see  Salt- wort; 
Samphire,  the  Shrubby;  Arrow- 
grass;  Goose-foot ;  Grass-orache ; 
Grass-irrack ;  Orpine,  the  Com- 
mon; Artichoke;  Eryngo:  S61- 
plantain;  Tease)  ^  Tamarisk. 

Bark  (Peruvian),  useful  in  the 
Ague ; — a  substitute  for,  see  Avens; 
Willow ;  Germander;  Horse-ches- 
nut  r^Suppl.);  Nettle  (Suppl.) 

Bark-worm,  how  to  destroy,  see 
Baring. 

Barley-bread,  useful  ib  the  Gout. 
Barky  and  Oats,  reason  of  their 
enormous  prices,  see  Corn. 

Barm,  method  of  raising  a  bu- 
shel of  flour,  with  a  tea-spoonful 
of,  see  Baking. 

Barometer,  a  natnral  one,  see 
Bpidcr. 

Baskets,  plants  winch  may  be 
manufadured  into,  see  Birch- tree; 
Spanish  Broom  i  Oiier;  Willow, 
Ike. 


Basket-work,   see  Beot-grasf  ;- 
Birch-tree. 

Bayky*8  Patent  B]sieldng»  Recipe 
to  make,  see  Blacking. 

fieef,  method  of  preserving,  set 
Flesh-meat. 

Beer,  may  be  brewed  from 
Buck-hran,  without  Malt,  see 
Malt ;  Juniper-tree  (Suppl.) ;  Bark 
(Suppl.) ;-— how  to  clarify,  see 
Avens;  Anise;  Common  Bur- 
net-Saxifrage ;  Brewing ;  —  bot- 
tled, how  to  improve,  see  Bot- 
tle ;— distempers  of,  see  Brewing. 
Bees,  v^^etables  frequented  by 
them,  see  Bahn;  9ugk>ss;  Bell- 
flower;  Bind- weed;  Bhie-btitile; 
Briar;  Spanish  Broom;  Alder- 
Buckthom ;  Buck  -  wb^,  the 
Climbing;  Butter-cup;  Borage; 
Lime-tree ;  Lupine ;  Self-heal ; 
Sumach- tree,  the  Virginian;  Sun* 
flower ;  Thyme ;  Vetch  > — ad- 
vantageous rood  for,  see  Han*k- 
weed;  Heath;  Acacia,  (SimpL); 
-^low  to  expel  from  th^  liives> 
see  Mugwort 

Bellows,  for  bee-hives,  descrip- 
tion of,  see  Bee-hives. 

Belly-ach,  relieved  by  Castor* 
oil ; — see  alsoColie,  l*obMxx},  Zan- 
thoxylon. 
Bile,  relieved  by  Columbo-root. 
Bilious-diseases,    remedies  for, 
see  Acids. 
Bird-lime,  see  Bread-fiuit-tree. 
Bite  of  a  Mad-dog,  remedies  for, 
see  Eschallot;    Liverwort;  Plm- 
perneL 

Black,  Spanish,  bow  made,  sec 
Cork. 

Black-Canker,  its  devastation, 
how  counteraded,  see  Cater^Uar. 
Black  dyes,  substances  which 
yield,  see  Hemp  -  Agrimony ; 
Ash;  Bane-I^erriea ;  Bugle;  Bur* 
net  the  Great ;  Agaric ;  Christo« 
pher  the  Herb;  Cinnamon;  li- 
verwort; Logwood;  Looae^strife; 
ScuU* 
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Scull-cap  5   Sumach-trec;   Vcrdi- 
grease. 

Black-thorn,  its  useg,  sec  Fence. 

filisters^  substances  used  for,  see 
Butter-cup ;  Spanish  Flies ;  Mus- 
tard-seed ;  Vinegar  5  Horse-ra- 
Uish;  Crow-foot;  Spurge-Olive. 

Blite,  to  prevent,  see  Insefts. 

Blood-spitting,  causes  of,  and  re- 
medies for,  see  Bleeding. 

Blue  Carmiue,  how  made,  see 
Molybdcena. 

Blue  dyes^  vegetables  which 
3rield,  see  Ash  ;  Blood- wort  j  Pop- 
py, the  Horned. 

Blue  Lake,  how  made,  see  Mo- 
lybdcena. 

Blue  Pigments,  plants  which  af- 
ford, see  Blue-bottle. 

Boats,  good  timber  for,  see  Al- 
der-tree. 

Bogs,  how  to  clear,  see  Draining. 

Bolsters,  materials  for,  see  Rab- 
bit 1  Cat*s-tail. 

Books,  old,  how  to  restore  to 
their  original  whiteness;  see 
Bleaching. 

-    Bow-strings  and  Fishing-lines, 
material  for,  see  Aloe. 

Brandy,  vegetables  from  which 
it  may  be  procured,  see  Carrots ; 
Gooseberry  (Suppl.) ;  Plum-tree. 
,   Brass,  how  composed,  see  Ziuc. 

Bread,  how  t0\dete6t  adultera- 
tions in,  see  Alum; — substitutes 
for,  see  Acorns;  All-heal;  Ar- 
row-head ;  Asphodek;  Bean ; 
Beech-nut;  Bistort,  the  Small; 
Bran ;  Brome-grass  ;  Bryony,  the 
White ;  Buck-bean ;  Buck-wheat; 
Canary-grass ;  Clover ;  Club-rush, 
the  Salt-marsh;  Corn-flag,  the 
Common  ;  Couch-grass  ;  Dog*s- 
tail-grass,  the  Rough;  Dropwort, 
the  Common ;  Fern;  Flote- Fescue- 
grass;  Goose-foot,  the  White; 
Gromwell;  Guinea  Com;  Hay 5 
Knot-grass;  Lentil;  Lime-grass; 
lily,  the  Yellow  and  White  Wa- 
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ter ;  Maize ;  Marsh-Marigold  ^ 
Macweed;  Meadow-sweet;  Mil- 
let )  Pease  ;  Pile-wort ;  Reed^  the 
Common;  Rocket;  Seg, theSea; 
Silver-weed ;  Solomon's  Seal ;  Sor* 
rel,  the  Common ;  Spinach ;  Spar- 
rey ;  Star  of  Bethlehem ;  Straw* 
berry ;  Succory  j  Turnip-rooted* 
Cabbage;  Vetch;  Wake-Robin; 
Water  Caltrops;  Wheat-grass; 
Yam;  Zizany. 

Breath,  fetid,  relief  'for,  see 
Cherry;  Fasel-nut. 

Breathing,  shortness  of,  relieved 
by^ther. 

Broth,  recipe  for  making,  seo 
Diet. 

Brown  dyes,  vegetables  which 
yield,  see  Aloe ;  Asarabacca ; 
Avens ;  Purging  Buck-thorn ; 
Buck,  thorn,  the  ^ ;  Buck-wheat; 
Comfrey;  Dog-rose;  Elder;  Hops; 
Ch^snut ; '  Liverwort  9  Tamarisk, 
the  German. 

Bruises,  excellent  remedies  for, 
see Arquebusade Water;  Madder; 
Spermaceti ;  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Bugs,  to  destroy,  see  Flower-de* 
Luce ;  Insets ;  Oil ;— presci'va- 
tive  against,  see  Christopher  the 
Herb. 

Buildings,  how  to  preserve 
against  Fire,  see  Fire-proof. 

Bush -harrow,  its  uses,  see  Dib- 
ble. 

Butter,  substitutes  for,,  see  Bay- 
tree  ; — diredions  for  making,  se6 
Churning;-— for  tinging,  seeMarsh- 
Marigold. 

Butterflies,  plants  mostfrequent- 
ed  by,  see  Soap-wort. 

C. 

Calculus,  see  Fixed  Air. 

Cancers,  remedies  for,  see  Arse- 
nic; Toad. 

Caudles,  useftd  materials  for 
making,  seeJUum;  Bees-wax ; 
Gale;  Goat. 

Cam« 
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Camfhor,  metbodof  obtainif^ 
inCbiaa»  see  Bay-tree. 

Capers^  subfUtute  f^v,  tee 
9rooni. 

Capoos»  how  mi^  to^  xtkr 
cbickens,  sec  Hea. 

Capri^tioD,  its  utilk)r^  see  Fig- 
tree. 

Cacdemoms,  tbeir  use  in  oookt- 
Tf,  see  CauliBowen 

Carminatives^  see  Coriander  5 
Eennd. 

Carmine/  substitute  for^  see 
4u3otta  (SuppL) 

Castile-soap,  its  use,  see  Corpu- 
Umcy. 

Castor-oil,  its  uses,  see  Beayer  -, 
Copper ;  Iliac  Passion. 

Cataplasms,  substances,  proper 
fi)r«  see  Fenugreek ;  Hyssop ; 
Mustard j  Hemlock}  Lily;  Marsb- 
oiallow. 

Catarrh,  >remedies  for,  see  Ab- 
stinence i  Cough  >  Galbanum  5 
Gum;  Smoking;  Whey. 

Cathartics,  seeAntimoDy;  Btdi- 
thorn;  -Rhubarb. 

Cattle,  diredions  for  rearing, 
•ce  Breeding  ; — indurated  liver  of, 
cured  by  Dog's-grans  j — -how  to 
prevent  from  being  hoy  en,  see  Clo- 
iwr  J — remedy  for  the  Flux  in,  see 
Herb-Robert  )-^roethod  of  killing 
10  Portugal*  see  Slaughtenng. 

Cautery,  a  cure  for  the  Bite  of  a 
Mad-dog. 

Cement,  see  Birch*tree  5  Blood ; 
Xarra^f  Garlic. 

Ccphalics,  see  Rosemary. 

Chairs,  material  for  stuffing,  see 
Bull-rush. 

Chalybeate ,  Waters,  see  Indi- 
gestion. 

Chaps,  remedy  for,  see  Borax. 

Charcoal,  best  materials  for,  see 
Beech-tree  J  Hazel- nut-tree. 

Cheese^  to  preserve,  see  Sloe- 


CbildroQ*  inpBdkJM^  tcfakaf^ni^ 
of,  for  coughs,  &c.  see  Expedc^ 
raols. 

China*  hov  td  mend,  wliea 
broken  or  cracked,  see  Cemeot*    * 

Chin-cough,  see  Musk^ 

Chocolate,  substitute  for,  smL 
Vine  ;•— to  improve  its  flaroor,  see ' 
Lime-tr^;  Anotta  (Suppl.) 

Cholera  Morbus^  may  be  pro* 
duced  by  Ale. 

Chronical  disorders,  seeEbAri* 
city. 

Citron  dyes;  see  Cfatmomilef 
Cicely;  Goose-foot ;Needle-Forzcu 

Cloth,  naateriaU  for,  dee  Aloe ; 
Bark  ;  Broom ;  Hop ;  Saw-w(MFt  j 
— ^o  clean,  see  Balh ;  Spots ; — to 
render  impenaeable  to  moisture 
see  Water-prorf. 

Clysters,  their  use  as  ad  aillU 
dote  for  mineral  pdaons,  see  Cop-^ 
per  J— for  Horses,  see  Horse-me-i 
dicines  J— substances  proper  for^ 
see  Fenugreek ;  Mutton. 

Cb^aches,  dote,  bad  effedsof^ 
on  travellers,  see  Breathing. 

Cocci,  how  to  destroy,  see  Hot« 
house. 

Cochineal,  sifostitate  for*  see 
Bane-berries. 

Coffee,  to  improve,  see  Succo* 
ry  ^"—substitutes  for,  see  Acorns  ; 
Beech-nut;  Seeds  of  the  Commort 
Broom ;  Chesnut. 

Cold,  its  effoa  00  VcgctaWea^ 
and  method  of  preventing,  see 
Frost. 

Cold  Bathings  dire6kions  for,  see 
Bath. 

Colds,  Symptoms,  of,  and  me« 
thod  of  cure,  see  Catarrh  j  Olive* 
tree;  Pitch. 

Colic,  symptoms  of  the,  see 
Beily-ach ; — remedies  for,  see  Am- 
moniac; Cardamom;  Castor-oil ^ 
Clary ;  Holly ;  CascatiHa  (SuppL) 
— ^in  Farriery,  see  Griper 

Colpuob 
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Ctfoibs,  material  for^  lee  Box. 

Complexion,  delicate,  how  to 
preserve,  «ec  Freckles, 

Compost,  difierentkindtof^  lee 
Manore. 

ContQVBption,  a  principal  catise 
of,  see  Dancing ; — medicines  for, 
•ec  Anrcnusly ;  BiTch-wiiie ;  Hatt- 
^U- water ;  Hemlock ;  Chick  weed ; 
jColt's-fbot ;  Cucumber^  Daisy; 
Fox-glove;  Issues;'  Liyerwort ; 
.Oysters ;  Phosphorus ;  Sago ;  Tor- 
toise. 

Contagion^  to  prevent,  see 
Plive.trce. 

Copses,  how  to  strengthen^  see 
HazeUnot.tree. 

Corn,  best  method  of  stDrinjf, 
|ee  Grankry, 

Cprn.Marigo]dj  bow  to  exHr. 
Mte,  see  Chalk. 

Corns,  thecaoses  of,  seeFodt. 

Corroborants^  see  Angelica ; 
Copaiba.     , 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  remedy  for 
the  poison  of,  see  Antidote. 

Cosmetics,  see  Teasel ;  Wake. 
][lobin|  Bcn^oiDei  Bismuth,  Fu- 
foitory. 

Costiveness,  remedies  for,  see 
^t ;  Charcoal ;  Breath ;  Prunes ; 
^w.bfead ;  Cassia  ;  Flummery. 

Cough,  substances  which  relieve, 
^  Dame. wort ;  Fir-tree ;  Galba. 
fiirai;  Ground.Ivy;  Gum;  Hootid*s. 
Tongue;  Ipecacuanha;  Mastich; 
I'eaorals;  Pitch ;  Squill ;  Sulphur. 

Connterpatiesi  material  for  mak. 
Jng,  tee  Pophr# 

Cow-dung,  its  tise  as  a  mcditi. 
pient,  see  Bruise*. 

Cows^  food  for»  -see  Cotomon 
Bomet    SaxiArage;    Bornet,    the 
Upknd ;    Covr  •  mirsnep ;    Cow. 
wheat ;  Crj^s ;  Nettle  i  Doddery  j 
Pfti's  Grcco«wccd  |  Evcbright ; 


Fesdue^rass;  Feverfew;  Pools, 
parsley;  Fo^.  tail  .grass ;  Furze  | 
Gold  -of-  Pleasure  ;  Goose-foot  ; 
Goose-grass  ;  Gour.wced ;  Hop  ^ 
Johti*8-wort ;  Lentil;  Meadow. 
grass  ;  Medick  ;  Me  lie  .  grass  ) 
Milk- vetch ;  Oat ;  Parsnep ;  Pfca  ; 
Potatoes ;  Qoakti^g-grass  ;  Rye ; 
Sneeze-wort;  Sow-thistle;  Speed. 
weH ;  ^indle  .  tree ;  Spurrey  ; 
Wood-roof;  Yam;  &c.— -Causes, 
which  atfc^  the  taste  of  their 
Milk,  see  Butter ;— Directions  for 
the  choice  of;  see  Black  Cattle ; — 
Remedy  for ,  the  Consumption  in, 
see  Mullein; — when  Sick,  how  to 
treat,  see  Distemper. 

Cradles,  materials  for,  see  Birdu 
tree  ;  Osier ;  WHlow. 

Cramp  in  the  Stomach  {  rettiedf 
for,  see  Bismuth. 

Crickets,  to  destroy,  ice  Lily^ 
the  Water. 

CrkhsonDyei  see  Dog's-grass; 
Goose-grass. 

Crops,  on  the  rotation  of,  see 
Field. 

Crossmg  of  Breeds,  its  utility, 
see  Canle. 

Crow.foot,  see  Blister. 

Crows,  their  utility  to  Rus« 
bandmen,   see  Chafer. 

Curl ;  on  the  causes  and  cure  of» 
see  Potatoes. 

Cuuneous  disorders,  remediet 
for,  see  Anise ;  fiirthwort ;  Dock ; 
Elm  .  tree  i  Harrowgate  .  water  | 
Lime ;  SedHtcwtter ;  Seltzer, 
wftter;  Sponge;  Stfccory;  Sq1« 
phur ;— see  also  Cosmetics. 

D. 

Dairy,  hints  for  its  managementy 
•ce  Butter. 

Damp,  to  prevent  its  noxiotM 
elfe^,  see  Flannel. 

I>iws,  to  destfgy^  see  Jfa^b. 
daWf 

DeaL 
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Deafness^,  remedies  for^  seeAgi. 
tation;  Elcdricity. 

Death,  appjcenr,  proper  treat- 
mcnt  for,  see  Drowning. 

Debflitated  persons,  proper  food 
and  management  of;  see  Debility. 

Demulcents,  see  Manna. 

Deohstruents,  see  Bryonv;  Pen. 
ny-royaL 

Determents,  see  Copaiba ;  Fir- 
tree;  Nfaddcr. 

Diabetes,  remedy  for,  see  Lime. 

Diiiphoretics,  see  Ammonia  ; 
Antimony ;  Burdock  ;  Dame.vort ; 
Hartshorn  ;  Niglitshade. 

Diarrbcsas,  remedies  for,  see 
Berberries ;  Cypress ;  Dztr ;  Harts, 
horn;  Nutmeg;  Olibanum;  Opi- 
um;  Rhubarb;  Shepherd's. purse ; 
Spa.water ;  Cascarilla  (Supple, 
ment.) 

Digestion,  10  promote,  see  Asa. 
foetida. 

Diseases  of  Bees,  seeBee-hives  ; 
—of  Dogs,  to  treat,  see  Dog. 

Dish,  a  wholesome  vegetable 
•ne,  to  prepare,  see  Tulip. 

Diuretics,  see  Burdock  ;  Fennel ; 
fumitory ;  Nettle;  Tobacco.plant. 

Dodder,  to  extiq>ate,  see  Flax. 

Dolphin,  orBean-fly,  todestroy, 
see  Bean.  ' 

Dresses  of  females,  in  what  re. 
speds  injurious  to  health,  see  Cli. 
mate. 

Dropsy,  remedies  for,  see  Ab. 
domen  ;  Anise ;  Bay. tree ;  Broom  ; 
Bryony ;  Dandelion  ;  Elm- tree ; 
Fox-glove;  Garlic;  Lily;  Milk- 
wort ;  Orache ;  Sea.air. 

Drowning,  a  contrivance  for 
preventing,  see  Bamboe  .  habit ; 
Cork-tree. 

Dry, Baths,  their  atility;  see 
Bath. 

Ducks,  their  uses  in  destroy, 
ing  inse^i   scf  Black  Canker* 


Dung,  remedy  for  the  fneonre^ 
nience  of,  in  Agriculture,  see 
Arable  Land ; — substitute  for,  see 
Compost. 

Dyes,  permanent;  see  Dyeing, 

Dyeing,  see  Leather ;  Bismuth  ; 
Bramble;  Lime  tree;  Tutsan. 

Dyspepsy,  remedy  for  j  sec  Zc. 
doary. 

Dysenteries,  relieved  by  Cher* 
ries  ;  Cypress  ;  Dock ;  Hartfell. 
water  ;  Hound's. Tongue  ;  Mas. 
tich  ;  Nutmeg;  Nux  Vomica  ; 
Opium  ;  Quince.tree  i  Rose-bay  j 
Service-tree;  Cascarilla  (Suppl.) 


Ear.ach,  see  Ear  (Suppl.) 

Ear- trumpets,  their  bad  efiedU 
in  Deafness,  see  Ear. 

Ear-wigs,  bow  todestroy,  seo 
Oil. 

Earthen. ware,  substitutes  for 
lead,  in  finishing,  see  Glazing* 

Eating,  excessive,  consequences 
of,  see  Brain  ; — too  fast,  see  Mas* 
tication. 

Eels,  how  to  catch,  see  Bobbing« 

^Zg^»  whites  of,  see  Albumen. 

Emetics,  see  Clubrinoss;  ¥ox^ 
glove  ;  Ipecacuanha ;  Oxymei  of 
Squills ;  Spearwort ;— operation  of, 
how  .to  restrain,  see  Salt. 

Epidemic  Disea^es^  preservative 
against,   see  Flag. 

Epilepsy,  remedies  for,  sc« 
Dog's  Violet;  Mushroom  ;  Night, 
shade,  the  Deadly ;  Phosphorus  ; 
Zanthoxylon. 

Errhine,  see  Sow-bread. 

Eruptions  caused  by  shell-fish« 
sec  Muscle; — remedies  for,  tec 
Chalk ;  Harrowgate.water. 

Etiolation,  its  uses  and  disad. 
vantages  in  vegetation,  see  Lights' 

Evacuationsi  how  promptedj  sec 
)  Excretion^ 
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Exercise,  partialj  consequences 
or>  see  Game* 

Eye.lashes,  inverted,  how  to 
treat,  see  Ey?  ;—  Water,  tec 
Vitriol. 

Eyes,  afe^ions  of,  how  reliev* 
ed,  sec  Anemone  ;  Antimony ; 
Blisters ;  Buckthorn ;  Hair,  &c« 

F. 

Famine,  treatment  for  persons 
suffering  under,  see  Hunger, 

Farcy,  see  Asarabacca. 

Farms,  large,  their  consequences^ 
see  Poor. 

Fawn-colour.dye,  see  Soot. 

Fences,  method  of  constructing, 
see  Bank-fence  ;  — ^  materials,  for, 
see  Plantation  ;  Planting; — Mr. 
Bakewdl's  method  of  making,  see 
Hedges. 

Fevers,  remedies  for,  sec  Selt. 
tcr-water  j  Abstinence  ;  Barley  j 
Butter. milk  ^  Butter-burr  ;  Cam. 
phor  ;  Cherry  ;  Corncl.tree  ; 
Hartshorn  ;  Hop  ;  Nitre  ;  Phos. 
phorus  ;  Sassafras ;  Tartar  ;  and 
Cascarilla  (Scppl.) 

Figs,  see  Gargle. 

Filtering  Machines  improved, 
see  Filtration. 

Fire,  plans  for  securing  houses 
from,  see  Buildings. 

Fish-broth,  to  prepare,  see 
Broth. 

Flannel,  utility  of,  when  worn 
next  the  skin,  see  Autumn. 

Flatulency,  remedies  for,  see 
Alum  ;  Angelica  $  AsafoBtida  ; 
Cardamom. 

Flax,  refuse  of,  its  utility  ;  see 
Fruit-trees  ( — substitute  for,  s«e 
5wallo\v.wort» 

Fleas,  to  expel,  see  Savory • 

Flies,  to  destroy,  see  Black- 
Fly  ;  Fly ;  Mushroom  ;  Oil. 

Floor,  composition  for,  see 
Blood; — for  houses,    best  kinds 

if0.  XVI* — jroL.  jy. 
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of ;  see  Fire  5 — for  barns,  method 
of  construding  ;  aee  Barn.floora. 

Flour,  vegetables  which  yield» 
see  Bread. 

Flox,  jemedy  for,  see  Cinna* 
mon. 

Fodder,  see  Acacia;  (Acacia« 
the  False,  in.  Suppl.)  ;  Angelica  | 
Bent-grass ;  Bird's-foot,  Bistort  ;  - 
Soft  Brotne^grass  ;  Buck -wheat  ; 
Burnet ;  Butter.burr  ;  Cabbage  ; 
Canary -grass;  Kale  ;  Cinque-foil  ^ 
Parsnep ;  Carrot  1  Serradiila  ;  Po« 
tatoe ;  Maize. 

Food,  solid,  a  cause  of  diseases  ^ 
see  Climate. 

Freckles^  remedy  for^  see  Albu. 
men. 

French.  Breadj  to  prepare,  see 
Bread  (Suppl.) 

Frog,  for  Horses^  Mr.  Cole« 
man's  artificial,  see  Shoe* 

Frogs,  how  to  extirpate^  see 
Fumitory* 

Frost.bitteo  parts,  how  to  treaty 
see  Cold. 

Frosts  and  dew^  how  to  protedl 
plants  against,  see  Fog. 

Fruit,  how  to  raise  in  winter, 
see  Fruit-trees  ; — to  proted  from 
Inseds,  see  Caterpillar  ; — a  cata. 
logue  of  the  best,  see  Orchard  ;— 
how  to  rear>  see  Forcing  and 
Nursery. 

Fomentations,  see  Myrtle. 

Fuel,  see Coal.balls}  Sun-flower; 
and  Tulip. tree,  in  Suppl. 

Fumigationj  see  Sulphur-worr* 

Galls,  their  uses,  see  Qak. 

Gangrene,  see  Antiseptic8,Dame. 
wort,  Germander,  Nitre,  Ac. 

Gardens,  new  method  of  water, 
ing,  sceKitchen.garden. 

Gargles,  see  Cinquefoil;  Fig« 
tree  ;  Myrrh. 

Gas,  sec  Fixed  Air. 

K  Jk  ^  Gaitm 
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Gastric  Joicei  itsuses^  see  Mot. 
tificatidn. 

Giddiness,  in  sheep,  remedy  for, 
see  PimpernelK 

Ginger,  see  Milk. weed. 

Glass,  see  Grass,  wrack ;— to  join 
trhen  l^roken,  see  Cement, 

Gloves,  materials  for,  see  Larch, 
tree^  Pof^ar,  Sec. 

Goats,  food  for,  see  6roit1e.grass ; 
Purging  Buckthorn  ;  Carline ;  Cha. 
momile  ;  Cheese. rennet ;  Chefry  j 
Ctnquefoil;Colt's.fbot*,Columblne; 
Cornt-cockle ;  Corrant.tree  ;  Dan. 
delion ;  Dyer's  Greenwccd  ;  Fes. 
cue.gtass ;  Feverfew  ;  Fool's  Pars. 
ley  ;  Furze ;  Germander  ;  Gold.of. 
Pleasure ;  Goose-foot ;  Goose-grass ; 
Goutweed ; Groundsel;  Hazel.nut. 
tree  j  Juniper  ;  Knawell  5  Ladies*. 
Mantle  ;  Ladies '-Smock  ;  Lark, 
tput ;  Lily  ;  Lotage  ;  Lousewort ; 
Lungwort  j  Mare's.uil ;  Marjo. 
tam;  Marshlocks;  Mntweed)  Mea- 
dow -grass ;  Medick;  Melic-grnss ; 
Motherwort ';  Nightshade  ;  Oat, 
Ox-eye;  Primrose;  Quaking-grass; 
Scabious -the  Field  and  Small ;  Sloe. 
tree  ;  '  Snakeweed  j  Sneezcwort ; 
Solomon's  Seal  ^  SoW. thistle;  Sj>eed- 
well ;  Spindle -tree  ;  Spurrey  ;  Star- 
^rort;.ThrU't;  Willow-herb  j  Wood- 
xoof,  &c. 

Gold.dyes,  obtairicd  from  the 
Angelica,  Artichoke,  Buck.wheat, 
Fig-tree,  &c. 

Goose-dung,  its  uses  as  manure, 
see  Dung, 

Gout,  see  Gcrrtiander  ;  Oround- 
pine;  Horehound;  Vichy -.water,&c. 
Grain,  how  to  ascertain  its  re. 
lative  value,  see  Corn  ;— its  pro- 
portion of  flour  in  a  bushel,  see 
rlour ;— how  to  preserve,  see  Gta. 
Tiary  ;-**how  10  clear  from  insets, 
«ee  Corn.chafer. 

Grass^  proper  time  for  mowing, 
Mtt  Hay* 


GhiSs-land,  its  fertility  incresf« 
ed  by  a  manure  of  Bones  ; — its  ad. 
vantages  for  Pasibre,  See  Cattle. 

Grates,  how  set  to  prevent 
smoky  chimni^s,  see  Chittihey. 

Gravel,  see  Gurlic,  Onion,  kc. 

Grease,  in  horses,  to  remove^ 
see  Burnet,  the  Upland. 

Green-dyes,  vegetables  from 
which  they  are  prepared,  see  Ane- 
mone ;  Asarabacca  ;  ^ugloss ; 
Bird-cherry  ;  Smooth  Rye  Brome« 
grass  i  Purging  Buckthorn  i  Buck* 
wheat  ;  Bell-flOwer  ;  Carp-gall  ; 
Cheese-Rennet  ;  Clover ;  Lily  ; 
Liverwort  ;  Privet ;  Recti ;  Tan- 
sy ;  Burnet  the  Great,  &c. 

Green  Pigments,  produced  from 
Anemone;  Bell-flower;  Flour-de* 
luce,  Zinc,  &c* 

Greens,  substitutes  fbr,  see 
Dead-nettle;  Nettle;  Nipple- wort; 
&c. 

Grub,  to  extirpate,  see  Catex« 
pillaf. 

Gums,  lu>w  to  tr^at  when  ulcer, 
ated,  see  Gum. boil  ;  also  Cate* 
chu.  Dock,  Lac,  ^c. 

Gunpowder,  see  Cautery. 

Cutta  serena,  relieved  by  Ane. 
mone. 

Gut^tie,  accoant  df,  see  Calves* 

Hair,  to  restore  on  the  head, 
see  Baldness  ;  Box-tree  ;  Butter, 
wort  ;  Myrtle,  Sec. 

Hair-powder,  materials  for,  seo 
Beech-mast  Oil,  Comfrey,  &c. 

Hats,  see  Beaver ;  Poplar ;  Sea], 
Sec. 

Hay,  see  Gninea.grassi  But:er« 
cup,  in  Suppl.  Sec. 

Head.ach,  remedies  for,  see 
^ther  )  Blisters  )  Coffee  ;  Hair ; 
Leech  ;  Nutmeg,  &c. 

Heartburn,  see  Crab.£sh^  Lo. 
2engeS|  Stc$ 

,  Hcathsi 
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Heath's,  how  reclaimed,  sec 
Land. 

Hedges,  fence  for,  see  Furze; 
Buckiliorn  the  Sea;  Hawthorn; 
Holly  ;  Horn.beam-cree,  &c. 

Hedge- rows,  how  to  make,  see 
Oak. 

Hemp,  substitutes  for,  see  3un. 
flower  ;  Tree-mallow,  &c. 

Hives,  improvements  on,  see 
Bee.hives. 

Hoarseness,  remedies  for,  see 
Cabbage,  Olive-tree,  &c. 

Hogs,  vegetables  for  fattening 
them,  sec  Acacia;  (Suppl.J  Acorns; 
Artichokes ;  Beech-nut ;  Buck, 
wheat ;  Butter- wort ;  Chickweed ; 
Crowfoot  (Sgppl.) ;  Dandelion ; 
Dodder ;  Duck's-meat ;  £arth. 
nuts  ;  Fern  ;  Fescue-grass ;  Fe- 
▼erfcw;  Fool's-Parsley  ;  Ground. 
$el ;  Hawthorn  ;  Hop  ;  Meadow, 
sweet ;  Parsnep  the  Water ;  Pea  ; 
Potatoes  I  Sea-wanre ;  Sn^es^e. 
wort  ;  Sow.thistle  j  Timothy- 
grass  ;  Yarrow,  &c. 

Hoofs  of  Horses^  fomentation 
for,  see  Scabious. 

Hooping-cough,  relieved-  by 
AsaCioBtida  ;  see  also  Chin-cough, 
PennyTroyal|  ice. 

Hops,  the  best  kind  for  Beer, 
see  Brewing; — substitutes  for,  see 
Asparagus;  Broom;  Buck-bean; 
Clary;  Germander;  Mugwort ; 
Tanscy,  Sec. 

Horse.balls,  on  the  use  of,  see 
Farriery, 

Horse-dealers,  see  Badger. 

Horse.dqne,  how  to  employ  in 
gardens,  see  Hpt-beds. 

Horse-hpe,  see  Drilling. 

Horse-radish,  see  Blister;  its 
uses  for  the  Skin,  see  Cosmetic. 
■  fiorses,  cure  for  weeping  eyes 
of,  see  Eye;  food  for,  see  Chamo- 
mile; Corn-cockle;  Cornel.tr^e  ; 
(pw  *  Pfif snip  I      Currant  •  tree  ; 
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Dyer's  Green-weed ;  Ey^-bright ; 
Fescue-grass;  Feverfew;  Fur^tc;; 
Gold  .  of.  Pleasure  ;  Goose  •  foot  ; 
Goose-^rass;  HaT^el-nqt-tree;  Hop; 
Indies'  Mantle  ;  Lentils ;  Lovage ; 
Matweed  ;  Meadow-grass  ;  me- 
dick  ;  Melic  Grass ;  Mother. wort ; 
Osier ;  Ox-eye ;  Parsnep ;  Pea  5 
Potatoes;  Rupture. wort ;  Rye; 
Sloe.tree ;  Snakeweed ;  Sneeze- 
wort  ;  Speedwell  ;  Spurrey ;  Star- 
wort ;  Thrift ;  Timothy  Grass  5 
WillowiHerb;  Woodroof;  Wprm- 
wood, 

Hot-beds,  substance  for  makingi 
see  Oak. 

Hounds,  proper  method  of  treat, 
ing,  see  Greyhounds. 

Houses,  to  prevent  taking  fire^ 
see  Countr^-hquses,  and  Fire. 

Hunger,  to  prevent|  see  Fe^t 
the  Heath. 

Husbandry,  the  Drill,  advan* 
tages  of,  see  Prilling, 

Hydrophobifi,  see  Night*shadet 
the  Deadly,  Qrache,  Vinegar,  &c. 

Hypochondriacal  complaints,  re- 
liev^  by  Asafoetida  ;  Balm  ;  Or- 
ach^ ;  Sassafras.    * 

Hysterics^  remedies  for,  see 
Amber  ;  Ammoniac  ;  Angelica^ 
AsafcBtida  ;  Beaver-oil ;  Chees^« 
Rennet ;  Clary  ;  Mandrake, 

I. 

Jail  Distemper,  see  Fever. 

Jaundice  relieved  by  Alum ; 
Duck's-meat;  Eggs;  Ground-pin^  ^ 
Nettle  ;  Ox-eye  ;  Strawberry. 

Jelly,  a  n\itritious  one,  how  to 
prepare,  see  Arrow. root ;  Mut. 
ton  ;  Poplar  ;  Rice.     - 

Indigestion,  relieved  by  Moffat 
Waters ;  Tunbridge- Water ;  &c. 

Indigo,     substitutes    for,     see. 

Anise ;     Common   Burnet    Saxi* 

frage  ;  Trefoil  |  Acacia  the  Faise^ 

(Suppl.)  SCC9 

1^  k  i  iifcvm 
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InfeAion,  to  prevent,  sec  Con- 
tagion; Olivc-ircc. 

Inflammanon,  remedies  for,  see 
Buxton.waicr ;  Duck's.meat ;  Ex- 
coriation ;  Hottse-leek  ;  Squill. 

Ink,  black,  vegetables  which 
produce,  see  Bane.berries ;  Blue- 
bottle ;  Sumach.tree  ;  —  Green, 
•ee  Anemone  ; — Sympathetic,  see 
Yellow,  ink. 

Insets,  best  means  of  destroy, 
ing,  see  Apple-tree  ;  Caterpillar  ; 
Chafer;  Fir.trce;  Flour;  Fruit- 
trees  ;  Oat  ;  Coccus. 

Ipecacuanha,  substitutes  foi^  see 
Asarabacca  ;  Herb-Paris. 

Iron-moulds,  to  remove,  Ke 
Sorrel. 

Isinglass,  how  to  substitute  for 
glue,  see  Glue. 

Itch,  ointment  for,  see  Dock  ; 
Elecampane  ;  Vitriol,  &c. 

K. 

Kite,  eleArical,  its  construAion 
and  uses,  see  Lightning. 

Knit,  in  cows,  how  to  cure,  see 
Cows. 

L. 

Lacker,  purple,  see  Alkanet. 

Lake,  see  Madder. 

Lamp,  see  Bitumens. 

Land,  exhausted,  how  to  recruit, 
see  Arable  Lands. 

Lawns,  how  to  make,  see  Grass. 

Laxatives,  see  Daffodil ;  Dock  ; 
Flax ;  Fumitory  ;  Manna  ;  Night- 
shade ;  Peach-tree  ;  Rose,  the  Da- 
mask ;  Violet. 

Laxity,  remedies  for,  seeBetony; 
Cardamom ;  Cassia  ;  Catechu. 

Lead,  relief  for  the  poison  oG 
see  Antidotes* 

Leather,  how  to  make  water- 
proof, see  Boot. 

Leaves,  how  to  fear  trees  from, 
•ee  Propagation. 

Lcccnes,  see  Kidney, 


Legs,  crooked,  to  remedy,  see 
Bandy-legs; — pains  in,  removed 
by  Blisters. 

Lemons,  a  substitute  for,  see 
Berberries. 

Leprosy,  remedyfor,see  Elm-tree. 
Libraries,  how  to  preserve  from 
Inseifts,  see  Book. 

Lice,  to  destroy,  see  Butterwort. 

Light,  new  method  of  obtain. 
Ing,  see  Air  (Supp^.) 

Lightning,  how  to  sectire  beds 
from,  see  Bed.  room. 

Lilies,  efieds  of  keeping  them  in 
bed-chambers,  see  Apoplexy. 

Limbs,  deformed,  how  produced^ 
see  Distortion. 

Lime,  substitutes  for,  see  Oyster. 
shells ;  Infedion  ;-5- Water,  its  use 
in  clarifying  Malt-liquors,  see 
Beer. 

Liqueur,  a  delicious  one,  bow 
made,  see  Qqince-tree. 
Liquid  for  restoring  sour  beer,  and 
diredions  for  preparing;  see  Beer. 

Liquors,  hot,  cautions  resped* 
ing  them;  see  Epilepsy. 

Lobsters,  to  preserve,  see  In* 
seas. 

Locked. Jaw  relieved  by  Castor 
Oil ;  see  also  Jaw  ;  Opium. 

Locust,  how  to  destroy,  see 
Caterpillar. 

Longevity,  how  to  promote,  see 
Life. 

Lozenges,  see  Mint* 

M. 

Magnesia,  its  use  as  an  antidote^ 
see  Cbpper. 

Mahogany,  how  to  imitate,  see 
Wood. 

Maize,  see  Paper. 

Malt,  substitute  for,  see  M^ize  % 
— ho^  to  know  the  best  kind  of, 
see  Brewing  ^—liquors,  tlicir  phy- 
sical properties,  sec  Beer* 

Manna,  see  Bile* 

Manures^ 
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.  'MaimreiSi  ffc  Antni^;  Ashes ; 
Blood ;  Bones ;  Chalk.lands ;  Coal ; 
Faggots ;  Gypsum ;  Horn ;  Inseds ; 
licaves;  Malt;  Marie;  Pigeon; 
Privies (SuppL);  Reed  ;  Saw.dusc ; 
Sea.sludge  ;  Sea-waure ;  Stickle- 
back,  &c. 

Manuscripts,  &c«  direAions  iot 
preserving,  ice  Deeds  ; — to  copy, 
aee  Writing,  and  Letter  (Suppl.) 

Marble,  to  clean,  see  Alabaster.* 

Mats,  material  for  making,  see 
Bull-rush. 

Mattresses,  a  valuable  material 
lor  stuffing,  se<  Moss. 

Maturation^  how  proiQOted,  see 
^ig.trcc. 

Meadow. Land,  to  increase  its 
fertility,  see  Ashes. 

Mice,  to  destroy  in  Granaries, 
aee  Corn  ;  Knee-holly  ;  Mullein. 

Milk,  see  Air  ;  Anise  ;  Burnet 
the  Upland  ;  Cabbage  ;  Salep  ; — 
skimmed,  useful  for  preserving 
animal  tood,  see  Flesh.meat. 

Milking,  proper  times  of,  see 
Cow. 

Mi  llet,  substitute  for,  seeBltte. 

Mites,  in  grain,  how  to  eradi- 
cate, see  Corn. 

Mock. Turtle  Soup,  how  to 
make,  see  Turtle. 

Moles,  to  disperse,  see  Garlic. 

Mordore.dye,  see  Bistort  the 
Greats 

Mortar,  composition  for  mak- 
ing, see  Buildii^. 

Mortifications,  a  specific  for,  see 
%     Antiseptics ;  —  checked    by    the 
use  of  the  Cautery. 

Moths,  see  Arvenusly  ;  Chris- 
topher the  Herb  ;   InseAs ;   La- 
vender. 
.  Mow-burot,  see  Barley. 

Mug  wort,  see  Paper. 

Mushrooms,  substitutes  for,  see 
Arvenusly  |--^auy  be  raised  from 
the  Poplar. 


Muski  si^titate  for,  see  Mtt* 
chatel.  ^ 

'n. 

Nervous  diseases,  remedies  for^ 
see  Balm ;  Blisters ;  Celery ;  Sa^e. 

Nephritic  disorders,  relief  tor^ 
see  Birch«wine;  Cyper-grass ;  Rtti. 
sin- wine. 

Nettle.seeds,  their  use  in  10^ 
proving  animal.hair,  see  Horse. 

Night.air,  its  noxious  influence^ 
see  Bed.tinoe.    . 

Night-caps,  thick,  conseqaeooea 
of  wiring,  see  Head. 

Nipples,  chapped,  cure  for^  aeo 
Borax. 

O. 

Oak-bark|  substitutes  for,  ses 
Tanning. 

ObstruAions,  see  Madder;  Sol* 
water. 

Oil,  how  purified,  see  Charcoal ; 
Sand  ; — afforded  by  the  Angelica  ; 
Bay.tree ;  Beech-mast  ;  Celery  5 
Charlock ;  Cherry  ;  Gale  ;  Lilac; 
Orange  ;  Privet ;  Rape  ;  Ray- 
fish  ;  Acacia  (Suppl.) ;  Sanders  ; 
Stickleback ;  Sun  flower ;  Acorns  ; 
Bladder.nut-tree  ;  Cornel.trec  ; 
Nettle;  Nettle-Hemp ;— of  Olives^ 
a  preventive  of  infediioni  aee 
Plague. 

Oil-painr,  substitQte  for,  aee 
Paint  (Suppl.) 

Opium,  substitutes  foT,8ee  Hemp^ 
HerbJ^aris ; — safe  method  of  tak- 
ing, see  Acids ; — its  violent  effe^ 
on  the  brain,  see  Anodyne;— «<xier-r 
nally  good  for  wounds,  rhenma. 
tisms,  Sec.  see  Anodyne ;  Morti- 
fication. 

Orange,  see  Colodr-making  ;— 
dyes,  vegetables  which  yield)  Sas« 
safras  ;  Baywtree ;  Rhubarb  i  Li- 
verwort. 

OwlSf  «ie  of,  M«  Moase» 

Oxen, 
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Oxen,  dlrcftioiis  for  the  chdce 
of,  see  Black  Cattle  > — for  fatten- 
ing, see  Bullocks ;-— and  Horses, 
coniparative  advantages  of,  in  agri- 
coliure,  sec  Horse. 

P. 

Fkcking,  material  for,  see  Moss. 

Pain,  violent,  remedies  for,  see 
Anodyne. 

Faintings,  how  to  clean,  see  Pic- 
tare. 

Palsy,  relieved  by  Opium,  see 
Aoodyne ;  Bay  -  trees  -,  Blisters ; 
Fir-tree  j  Phosphorus  j  Roseipary. 

Paper,  materials  for,  see  Aloe ; 
Bark  >  Bull-rush ;  Burdock  >  Cab- 
bage Palm  ;  Cotton  ;  C3rper-grass  j 
Nettle ;  Traveller V Joy  5  M^low; 
Tree-Malbw;  Willow  i  Broom  ^ 
Hop-bines,  &c.  5  see  also  Book. 

Papier-mache,  see  Amf)er. 

Paste,  for  book-binders,  to  pre- 
Tcnt worms,  see  Books; — substi- 
tute   for,    see   Asphodel  j    Cbcs- 

ZkUtS. 

Peach-colour  dyt,  see  Rose. 

Pearl-white,  see  Colour-making. 

Pears,  dwarf,  method  of  pro- 
ducing, sec  Dwarf-trees. 

Pert n me,  see  Orange. 

Perspiration,  how  to  promote, 
ace  Bathing;  Bath;  Cionsump- 
tion ;— profuse,  how  checked,  see 
Soda. 

Phlebotomy,  see  Bloodletting. 

Phlegm,  to  attenuate,  see  Birth- 
wort. 

Pica,  or  longing,  remedy  for,  sec 
Sea- wrack. 

Pickles,  new,  sec  Buck-bean  j 
Caraway. 

Pigeons,  food  for,  see  Vetch. 

Pine-tree,  the  Scotch,  its  uses, 
wad  method  of  culture,  see  Fir. 

Plants,  treatment  of,  see  Irrita- 
bility j — proper  for  moist  ground, 
see  Draining ;— best  method  of 
packing,    see   ijtotics )— |iow  to, 


preserve  with  their  oatm:?!  fi*e6ft4 
ness,  see  Herbal. 

Plant-louse,  see  Hot-house. 

Plasters,  see  Fir-tree ;  Olive-tree. 

Plethoric  individuals,  rules  for« 
see  Diet 

Pleurisy,  medicine  for,  seeMilk* 
wort. 

Plough,  the  Drill,  see  Drilling, 

Poisons,  antidotes  for  v^eiabie, 
see  Acids ;— for  mineral,  see  An- 
tidotes. 

Ponds,  how  to  stock,  see  Carp 
(Suppl.) ;  and  Fish. 

Pork,  best  method  of  sal  ting,  sec 
Beef. 

Posts,  best  substance  for  mak- 
ing, sec  Acacia ;  Larch-tree,  &c. 

Pot -ash,  see  Alkali,  vegetable. 

Potatoes,  most  economical  me- 
thod of  cooking,  see  Steam  3— -uti'^ 
lity  of,  as  food,  see  Diet. 

Pottage,  recipe  for  making,  sen 
Diet. 

Poultry,  vegetables,  &c.  wfaidx 
fatten,  see  Acacia  (Suppl.)  ;  Buck- 
wheat ;  Chafer  j  Duck's  -  meat  i 
Millet;  Nettle. 

Pounce,  see  Juniper. 

Prints,  see  Bleaching.- 

Pruning,  see  Apple-tree. 

Puddings,  ingredient  for,  sec 
Fescue-grass ; — to  improve,  sec 
Papada  j — best  method  of  dressing, 
see  Steam. 

Purgatives,  see  Bindweed ;  Buck- 
thorn; Fox-glove;  Jalap;  Liver- 
wort ;  Mandrake  j  Plum  -  tree  j 
Scammony  j  Senna ;  Ston^crop. 

Purple-dye,  see  Heath;  Linen  | 
Cornel-tree; — pigments,  vegetables 
which  aflbrd,  see  Bilberry,  &c. 

Putretadion,  how  prevented,  se^ 
Charcoal. 

Putrid  Diseases,  see  Fever, 

Q. 

Quinsy,  remedies  for,  see  Aca^ 
ciaj  .^Uu&e>  Cudweed* 
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tlabbits,  food  fot,  see  Milk- 
Thistlc. 

ftats,  how  to  disperse,  sec  Gar- 
lic; Graoarie3>  Valerian. 

Ravens,  singular  efficacy  of  tbcir 
gastric  juice,  see  Cancer. 

Red  Dyes,  vegetables  which  af- 
ford, see  Birch-tree  -,  Bloodwort ; 
Cbcese-renn^t ;  Goose-grass;  Rhu- 
barb ;  '  Sloe-lrec  5  Sumach  -  tree  3 
Madder  J  Marjoram;  Mordants. 

Red-water,  in  Sheep,  to  re- 
move, see.  Parsley. 

Rennet,  substitutes  for,  see  But- 
ter-wort;  Cheese-rennet* 

Resin,  see  Poplar. 
Rheumatism,  relieved  by  Opium  5 
see  also  Anodyne ;  fiagnio ;  Blis- 
ters) Bryony  J  Buxton- water ;  Ca- 
jeput-oil ;  Camphor  j  Dock  j  Elec- 
tricity ;  Ffr-tree  5  Flax  j  Lac  $  Mi- 
neral Waters;  Mustard;  Pitch; 
Vichy-water,  &c. 

Rice,  substitute  for,  see  Millet. 

Rickets^  remedy  for,  see  Mad- 
der. 

Ripple,  see  Clover. 

Rock-salt,  its  advantage  in  pick- 
ling, &c.  see  Beef. 

Rooft,  fire-proof,  how  to  make. 
Bee  Reed. 

Rope,  materials  for,  see  Aloe ; 
Birch-tree. 

Rose-pink,  see  Colour-making. 

Rot>  in  sheep,  by  what  occa- 
sioned, and  method  of  cure,  see 
Cattle  ;  Sundew ; — remedies  for, 
see  Buck-bean ;  Parsley  ;  Salt ; 
&c. 

S. 

{Salad>  vegetables  which  may  be 
eaten  as,  see  Avens ;  Bell-flower ; 
Brook-lime ;  Burdock ;  Burnet 
theUpland;  Lungwort ; — improve- 
ment in,  see  Borage;  Ox-eye. 

Salt,  see  Beef; — how  to  recover 
from  Pickle,  see  Bacon ;— method 
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of  purifying,  see  Basket- salt ;-— of 
Lemons,  substitute  for,  see  Sorrel ; 
— springs,  indication  of,  see  Star- 
wort  ; — water, ,  improved  method . 
of  distilling,  see  Air. 

Sap-green,  how  prepared,  see 
Green. 

Saponaceous  Plants,  which  may 
be  substituted  for  soap, .  see  Bur- 
dock ;  Horse-chesnut ;  Orache  i 
Soap- wort ;  Wake-Robin. 

Sassafras,  its  use  in  brewing  and 
distiHing,  see  Bay- tree. 

Scab,  in  Sheep,  see  Dock ;  £le« 
campane;  Parsley. 

Scald-head,  remedy  for,  sec  Ele- 
campane. 

Scarlet  Dye,  see  Liveru'ort. 
Sciatica,  see  Rue. 
Scouring,  in  cattle,  see  Calf. 
Scurvy,  remedies  for,  sec  Agri- 
mony; Alum;  Angelica  ,' Anise ; 
Cheese-rennet ;     Cheltenham-wa- 
ter; Citron;  Coffee;  Colt's- f(X)t ;* 
Garlic ;    Goose-grass  ;    Lac ;   Sa- 
lep;  Sea-waure,  &c. 

Sea,  to  prevent  its  encroach- 
ments, see  Lime-grass. 

Secretions,  to  promote,  see  Sa-% 
vin;  Spurvy-grass;  Senna;  This-* 
tic. 

Sheep,  food  for,  see  Acacia 
(Suppl.) ;  Arrow-grass ;  Bell- 
flower;  Bird-cherry;  Bistort; 
Boorcolc  ;  Buckthorn  ;  Burnet ; 
Catch  weed ;  Catmint ;  Cheese- 
rennet;  Cherry;  Christopher  tlic 
Herb  ;  Cinquefoil ;  Colt's-foot ; 
Corn-cockle  ;  Cornel-tree ;  Corn* 
salad  ;  Cow-wlieat ;  Cress  ;  Dod- 
der ;  Dog*s-tail-grass  ;  Dropwort ; 
Dyer's-grcen-weed ;  Eye-bright ; 
Fescue-grass ;  Feverfew  ;  Furze  ^ 
Germander ;  Gold- of -Pleasure  j 
Goose-foot ;  Goose-grass  ;  Gout- 
weed  ;  Hop;  Horse-beans ;  House- 
leek  ;  John's-wort ;  Juniper  ;  Ivy  j 
Knawell ;  Ladies*  Mantle  ;  Ladies* 
Smock  ;  Lark -spur ;  Lentil ;  Lily  y 

Lo- 
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Xovage ;  Lungwort ;  Marjoram  ; 
Meadow-grass  ;  Medick  i  Mo- 
therwort y  Nightshade  5  Oat ; 
Ox-Eye  j  Parsley  ;  Parsnep  ;  Pea  5 
Plantain  the  Ribwort :  Primrose  ; 
Quakbg-grass ;  Rupture- won  ; 
Rye  ;  Saffiower ;  Salt. wort  ;  Sca- 
bious^ the  fields  and  small ;  Sloe. 
tree  ;  Snake.weed  ;  Sncezewort ; 
Solomon's-Seal  ;  Sow-thistle  ; 
Speedwell ;  Spindle.tree ;  Spur- 
ley  ;  Star- wort ;  Woodroof,  Yar- 
10W4 

Shnib»»  method  of  conveying 
from  a  distance^  see  Plant  (Suppl.) 

Silk-worms,  food  for,  see  Cow. 
dip;  Elm. tree* 

Smoke  of  lamps,  &c.  how  to 
collet,  tee  Smoking, 

Smut,  how  to  cure,  gee  Arsenic ; 
Barley  ;  Corn. 

.   Snake,  remedy  for  the  bite  of; 
tee  Ammonia* 

Soap,  substitutes  for,  see  Fui. 
ler's- Earth  ;  Saw-dust* 

Soporifics ;  see  Dog*s-Mercury. 

Sore.throat,  remedies  for,  see 
Abstinence ;  Elder,  tree ;  Fixed-air. 

Soups,  ingredient  for,  see  Fescue, 
grass ;— their  injurious  efieds  on 
invalids,  see  Beef. tea* 

Spanish.fiies,  caution  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of,  sec  Blisters ; 
^-substitutes  for,  see  Butter-cup; 
Crow.foof» 

Spasmodics,  see  Opium*     * 

Spinach,    substitutes     for,    see 
Blite;  Daisy* 
I       Spine,  see  Distortion. 

Spirits,  ho IV  to  correft,  see 
Charcoal ; — afforded  by  the  fruit 
of  the  Dog-rose;  Guinea -corn; 
HawtYiorn  ;  Quicken-tree,  &c* 

Splinters  to  promote  the  extrac 
tlon  of,  see  Needle,  the  Shep- 
herd's* 

Sprains,  see  Liniment ;  Spirit 
cf  Wine. 


Spur,  in  grain,  remedy  for,  jee 
Corn* 

Srables,  &c*  how  to  porify,  aee 
Fumigation* 

Staggers,  in  horses,  to  prevent^ 
see  Goats* 

Starch,  plants  which  a£fbrd,  see 
Arrow-head;  Arrow-ropt;  Bry* 
ony,  the  White  ;  Burdock^  Com. 
frey ;  Pile,  wort ;  Snow-drop'; 
Solomon's.seal ;  Wake. robin,  &c« 

Sternutatory ;  see  Mustard,  the' 
Hedge* 

Stings  of  inseds,  remedy  (br^ 
see  Bee  (Suppl.);  Gnat;  Tar. 

Stomachic,  see  Mug  wort* 

Strangury,  see  Gum.arabic* 

Straw,  see  Thatching* 

Styptics,  sec  Agaric  ;  Bbtort  j 
Gall ;  Puff.ball ;  Shepherd's- Purse ; 
Sponge  ;  Sumach  -  tree  j  TpurnUt 
quet,  &c* 

Sudorificsi  see  Diaphoretics* 

Suffocation,  by  vapour,  treat- 
ment for,  see  Charcoal. 

Sugar,  substitute  for,  see  Mo* 
lasses* 

Sulphur,  seeLeadk 

Surfeit  in  horses,  see  Parsley* 

Swallowing,  difficulty  of,  bow 
relieved,  see  Mczcreon. 

Sweet-meat,  see  Leooon* 

Swellings,  remedies  for,  sett 
Fenugreek ;  Goose.grass  5  Holly  5 
Nightshade,  the  Deadly ;  Ox-eye  ; 
Sea. water;  S|>onge. 

Sympatheticlnk,  secBismuth* 


Table.becr,  recipe  for  makings 
•cf  Beer. 

Tanning,  substitutes  for  Oak. 
bark  in,  see  Angelica;  Avens; 
Berberries  ;  Birch. tree  ;  Bistort 
the  Great ;  Briar  ;  Broom  ;  Bur- 
net the  Great ;  Burwced,  (Suppl.) 
Clary  ;  Dock  ;  Feverfew  ;  Hore. 
houivd  the  White ;  Larch.trec;  La- 
vender  ^ 
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Vendcr.Thrift;  Loose.8trife;Myr. 
tic ;  Silver* weed;  Sloe-treei  Tor- 
mentil ;  Trefioil ;  Yarrow. 

Tapioca^  substitute  fofi  see 
Orchis. 

Tea>  substitutes  fori  see  Ash ; 
Betony  ;  Bilberry ; — to  make  from 
Beef ;  sec  Beef.tea. 

Teeth,  purifier  of,  see  Dock* 

Test.stones,  see  Basaltes* 

Thatch,  how  to  render  Fire- 
proof, see  Moiis. 

Thistle^  its  use,  see  Paper. 
-Timber,  to  preserve  from  de. 
cay,  see  Beech. tree. 

Tippling,  see  Clover. 

Tobacco,  substitutes  for,  see 
Buck-bean ;  Cudweed ;  Milk- 
weed ;  Pea,  the  Heath  y  Sumach- 
tree  ; — to  improve,  see  Larkspur. 

Tonics,  see  Bitters;  Buck- 
thorn ;  &c. 

Tooth-acb,  relieved,  and  cured 
by  -ffither j  Agitation  ;  Anemone; 
Cajeput-oil ;  Marjoram ;  Opium ; 
Thyme,  &c. 

Touch-stones,  see  Ba»altes« 

Trees,  best  method  of  rooting 
op,  see  Berne.machine ; — to  de- 
fend from  the  injuries  of  Animals, 
see  Diseases  of  Plants ; — frost-bit- 
ten,^ how  to  recover,  see  Frost  ; — 
blasted,  see  Lightning  ; — injured, 
compsition  foresee  Blight  (Supph) 

Trout,  &c.  how  to  carry  alive 
toa  considerable  distance,  see  Fish. 

Tulips,  how  to  preserve,  see 
Flower. 

Tumors,  see  Swellings ; — in 
horses,  to  discuss,  see  Poll-Evil. 

Turf,  guide  in  digging  for,  see 
Sundew. 

Turnip-fly,  how  to  extirpate, 
see  Cabbage,  ^nd  Fly.     . 

U.  V. 

Vapours,  mephitic,  to  disperse, 
see  Vinegar. 

Varnish,  see  Eggs;— vegetables, 
ffo«svz» — vol,,  iY» 
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&c.  which  yield,  see  Aloe; 'Am- 
ber ;  Bitumens ;  Copal. 

Veal  and  Lamb,  how  preserved 
in  Germany,  see  Flesh-meat. 

Vegetables,  to  keep ;  see  Pre. 
servation;  how  to  pioteft  from 
cold,  see  Prost ; — poisonous,  how 
to  deprive  of  their  injurious  qua« 
lity,  see  Cassava ; — when  putrid^ 
to  correft,  see  Charcoal ; — propet 
time  of  watering,  see  Cold. 

Veneeiing,  materials  for,  see 
firoom,  the  Common  ;  Traveller's* 
Joy. 

Venison,  its  properties  as  food, 
and  best  method  of  preparing,  see 
Deer. 

Vermifdges,  substances  proper 
for,  see  Fern  ;  Gamboge  ;  Liver- 
wort, the  green-ground ;  Mulberry* 
tree ;  Sugar ;  Spurge.laurcl ;  Tan* 
sy  }   Timothy -grass. 

Vermin,  to  prevent  their  depre- 
dations, see  Aloe ;  Oil ; — in  Cat* 
tie,  remedy  for,  see  Meadow  Saf* 
fron. 

Vigogne  dyc^  see  Bell-flower, 
MezereoPj  &c. 

Vinepff,  vegetables  whence  it 
may   be   prepared,    see  Bramble } 
Citron ;  Quicken-tree  ; — an  excel*  • 
lent  article  for  making,  see  Grains. 

Violet  dye,  see  Rose. 

Vulneraries,  see  Anemone  ; 
Daisy;  Leadwort. 

Ulcers,  remedies  for,  see  Ane- 
mone ;  Arsenic  ; ^silicon  ;  Birth- 
wort  ;  Buckthorn  ;  Cock-roach  ; 
Euphorbium ;  Lousewort ;  Night- 
shade, the  Deadly  ;  Sorrel ;  Verdi- 
grease  ; — how  checked,  see  Cau- 
tery ; — of  the  throat,  remedies  for, 
see  Mustard,  the  Hedge. 

Ultramarine,  substitute  for,  see 
Smalt. 

Urine,  discharge  of,  to  prevertr,  " 
sec  Rum ;   Squill ; — retention  'of, 
efHcacious  remedies  for,  see  Gourd  ; 
Ice,   &c. 

LI  Walls, 
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Walls,  cheap  plaster  for,  sec 
Cement, 

Warm-Bathing,  di regions  for, 
fee  Bath. 

Warts,  to  destroy,  see  Ammo- 
nia ;  Poppy,  the  Horned. 

Waste.Land,  how  to  improve, 
ice  Moor. 

Water,  its  utility  to  debilitated 
persons,  when  impregnated  with 
ferruginous  particles,  sec  Baths; — 
to  purify,  sec  Alum  -, — salt,  how 
to  make  fresh,  s^  Sea-water  ;— 
its  advantage  as  a  bevemgc,  see 
Drinking  ;— -Colours,  how  to  pre- 
pare, see  Colour-making  ; — Level, 
see  Irrigation, 

Wax,  vegetables  from  which  it 
is  colle^ed,  see  Bees. 

Weights,  and  ponderous  bodies, 
machine  for  raising,  see  Jack. 

Wells,  how  to  purify,  see  Air; 
*— bad  consequences  of  the  present 
mode  of  lining  them,  see  Bricks. 

Wheat,  best  method  of  preserv- 
ing, see  Corn  (Suppl.) ;  Granary  ; 
—German  method  of  blanchi  ^g, 
see  Barley  ; — sprouted,  how  to  re. 
medy,  see  Corn, 

Wiiecl-drag,  an  useful  one  dc- 
scrihed,  see  Drag. 

White-lead,  substitutes  for,  see 
Paint,  and  Zinc,  • 

Wicks  for  Candles,  see  Cotton- 
^rass. 

Wigs,  pernicious  consequences 
of  wearing,  see  Hair-powder. 

Wine,  to  clarify,  see  Albumen  ; 
Alum  ;  Common  Burnet  Saxifrage; 
— to  improve  its  flavour,  *  tur- 
ret, the  Upland  ;  —  Vegetables 
vhich  yield.  See  Alder-tree;  Birch. 


tree  ;  Bird.cberry  ;  Bnnn&le  ;  BiL 
berries  ;  Sycamore-tree  ;  Quince* 
tree,  8cc — bottles,  see  Bottle. 

Wood,  composition  for  preserv- 
ing, see  Board  ; — how  to  stain,  see 
Mahogany ;— to  silver,  sec  Bis« 
muth  ;«-to  prevent  thecombostion 
of,  see  Alum. 

Wood-caterpillars,  how  destroy- 
ed, see, Caterpillar,    . 

Wool,  undressed,  its  use,  see 
Moth ; — best  method  of  presenting, 
see  Cloth;  —  substitute  for,  sec 
Willow. 

Wounds,  of  Horses,  how  to  trcit, 
see  Horses ; — remedies  for,  sec  Ba- 
silicon;  Carolina-Poplar  ;  Fir-tree ; 
Needle,  the  CommonSbepl>crd's ; 
Opium. 

Worms,  to  destroy,  sec  Aloe  ; 
Box;  Loosestrife;  Mustard,  (be 
Hedge,  &c. 

Writings,  easy  «ode  of  Copy- 
ing, see  letter  (Suppl.) 

Y. 

Yarn,  materials  for,  sec  Duck's* 
meat ;  Woundwort. 

Yaws,  see  Limes, 

Yeast,  experiments  to  make  ar* 
lificial,  see  Fermentation. 

Yellow-dyes,  substances  which 
yield,  see  Acacia ;  Agrimony,  the 
Common ;  Agrimony,  the  Hemp  ; 
Balsamine  ;  Berberries ;  Birch- 
tree  ;  Alder  Buckthorn ;  Purging 
Buckthorn;  Buck- wheat;  Burdock, 
the  Lesser  ;  Chamomile  ;  Crab- 
tree  ;  Feverfew  ;  Furze  ;  Fustic  ; 
Gale ;  Golden.Rod ;  Herb-Robert ; 
Horn-beam  ;  John's-wort ;  Mari. 
gold ;  Moss  ;  Mug  wort ;  Nettle  | 
Plum-tree  ;  Poplar ;  Ragwort. 


*4t*  As  this  Jndex  of  Fads  has  been  hastily  cpmplled,  the  Reader 
Is  requested  to  supply  the  occasional  deficiencies,  or  omissions,  by  re- 
verting either  to  the  primary  articles,  or  by  consulting  the  Indices  of 
fiynonyms,  &c,  which  are  prefixed  to  eaph  Volume. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER- 


Although  the  Plates  belonging  totheDoMisricEivcYCLopjEDrA 
have  not  been  regularly  numbered^  yet  they  should  be  placed  in  the  fol« 
lowing  order,  so  as  to  front  the  pages  here  stated* 


PACE. 


1.  Floating  Baths  at  Hamburgh     .      (PI.  i.)  Vol.  I.  xg^ 

«.  Ditto        -        -       ditto        .        (PI.  2.)  ditto  -       190 

3.  Bedstead  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded    -.    ^    -  ditto  .       212 

4*  Ice-boats  newly  invented,  &c,         -        ^  ditto  -       299 

5.  One-horse  Cart        --«-•-  ditto  r-      445 

6.  Mr.  T,  Harland's  Churn,  &c.         .         •  ditto  •      ^zz 

7.  A  Weighing  Crane,  invented  by  Mr.  Ati- 

DEEWS         -          -           -           -                Vol.  II»  94 

S.  Rev.  J.  CooKt's  Drill  M  lery  -»  ditto  —  168 
9*  Dr.  Dakwim's  Improvements  of  the  Drill 

Plough  (Plate  i.)  -  -  -  ditto  -  172 
lo*  Dr.  Dak  win's  Improvements  of  the  Drill 

Plough  (Plate  2.)          -            -            -  ditto  -       178 

11.  Instruments  for  recovering  the  Drowned      .  ditto  -       189 

12.  Implements  of  Restoration  from  Drowning    .  ditto  -       190 

13.  American  Fire-Enginc            -             -  ditto  -      284 

14.  Portable  Machine  for  loading  and  unloa" 

Goods            -            -            -            «    Vol.  III.  119 

15.  Mr.  T.Rustall's  Family  Mill  and  Boulter  ditto  -      208 
i6*  Machine  for  Draining  Ponds,  without  disturb. 

ing  the  Mud             -             -            -  ditto  -      420 

17.  M.Baume's  Mill  for  grinding  Potatoes  diiro  -      43^ 

i8.  American  Pump  Engine             -             -  ditto  -      4^2 

19.  White  Saxifrage  (coloured)             .        -        Vol.  IV.  25 

20.  Mr.  Antjs's  Improved  Spinning  Wheel         •  ditto  -*       116 
21*  Mr.  Robert  Salmon's  Improved  Machine 

for  cutting  Straw             -        -*       -  ditto  -       1^2 

22.  Count  Riesch's  newly.invented  Straw-cutter  ditto  -*       \cx 

23.  Mr.  Andrew  Meiklb's  Improved  thrash- 

ing Machine             -             -             -  ditto  -       209 

24.  Mr.  Besant's  Undershot  Water-wheel,  &c.  ditto  -       248 

25.  Washing  Machine,  invented  in  Germany       -  ditto  —       290 

26.  Mr.  H.  Sarj^  ant's  Machine  for  raising  Water  ditto  -       297 

27.  Rev.  T.  C.  MuNNiNG's  Turnip  Drill,  &c. 

(Plate  I.  Suppl.)            «            -          -  ditto  -      416 

28.  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Polfreemak's  Improved 

Winnowing  Machine        ^      *  «         ...  ditto  *-      454 


Priniedby  B.  M*MilUn,     > 
Bow -Street,  CoYCpt-Cardca.  S 
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